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The  waning  months  of  the  last  century  gave  to  the  world  a 
stripling  destined  to  become,   in  the  fulness  of  time,  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  of  our  Arctic  explorers.    Edward  Belcher, 
the  second  son  of  the  late  Andrew  Belcher,  of  Eoehampton, 
was  born  in  the    year    1799.     At    the    age    of    thirteen  he 
entered  the  Boyal  Navy  as  a  first-class  volunteer,  becoming  a 
midshipman  the  same  year.     In  1815  he  was  present  at  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Gaeta,  and  subsequently  served  under  Lord 
Exmouth,   at  the    bombardment  of  Algiers,  in  August  1816. 
Young  Belcher  was  barely  out  of  his  teens  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  received  the  command  of 
the  sloop  Myrmidon,  on  the  African  station.     Unable,  however, 
to  resist  the  effects  of  the  climate,  he  came  home  in  1820, 
invalided.     From  his  boyhood  of  a  studious  turn  of  mind,  an 
opportunity  was  now  afforded  him  of  turning  his  attention  to  the 
scientific  side  of  his  profession.     The  movement  for  discovering 
^e  '*  passage  "  in  Arctic  regions  was  at  this  time  at  its  zeuith, 
and  the  world  was  already  familiar  with  the  names  of  Boss, 
Parry,  and  Franklin,  the   great  leaders   of  enterprise  in    the 
Northern  Seas.     So  it  happened  that  after  an  interval  of  three 
years,  passed  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  duty  on  the  North- 
American  station,  Belcher  was  selected  to  accompany  Captain 
E.  W.  Beechey,  then  about  to  proceed  on  his  third  voyage  of 
discovery  to  Behring's  Straits.    In  this — ^holding  the  post  of 
lieutenant  and  surveyor — ^it  may  well  be  understood  that  the 
young  naval  officer  had  no  light  task  before  him ;  nor  was  the 
duty  on  which  he  was  engaged  free  from  risk ;  indeed,  on  one 
occasion  a  decked-boat  of  which  he  was  placed  in  command,  in 
order  to  pursue  inquiries   after  the  ill-starred  Franklin,  waiale 
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driven  on  shore  in  a  gale  of  wind  and  totally  wrecked,  and  three 
of  her  crew  were  drowned.  On  I/ieatenant  Belcher's  retxurn  to 
England,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  in 
1880  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ^tna^  engaged  in 
surveying  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Dmring  the  interval  spent  in  his  native  country, 
Oommander  Belcher  married  THana  JoIIiffe,  grand-daughter  of 
Colonel  Simpson,  of  Plean  House?  near  Falkirk,  Stirlingshire, 
and  step-daughter  of  the  htte  gallant  Captain  Peter  Heywood, 
B.N.,  whose  name  is  so  well-known  in  connection  with  the 
*' Mutiny  of  the  Bounty.'*  After  three  years'  service  in  the 
waters  of  the  above-named  coasts,  he  was  employed  for  some  time 
in  surveying  the  shores  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  which 
period  he  was  engaged  in  fitting  out  the  Erehm  and  Terror^  for 
*be  glorious,  but  ill-fated  expedition,  which  was  sent  out  to  the 
Arctic  Seas,  under  Sir  George  Park.  While  these  vessels  were 
enveloped  in  the  mysterious  silence  of  the  Pole,  Commander 
Belcher  was  cruising  about  at  the  head  of  a  surveying  expedition 
in  the  Sulphur*  During  the  five  or  six  years  which  were  passed 
in  this  duty,  he  had  sailed  round  the  globe,  and  brought  himself 
into  public  notice  by  the  spirited  and  admirable  account  which 
be  gave  to  the  world  of  his  adventures  and  experiences  during 
this  voyage.  But  it  was  not  alone  his  pen  that  excited  an 
interest  in  his  career  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  for 
he  had  done  good  work  up  the  Canton  River,  and  had  rendered 
important  assistance  to  Lord  Goughin  an  action  in  which  twenty- 
seven  junks  belonging  to  the  Celestials  were  destroyed.  For  this 
service  he  received,  in  1841,  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath, 
followed  by  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1848.  The  next  stage 
in  Sir  Edward  Belchc  r's  career  may  fitly  be  given  in  the  words 
of  an  able  writer  in  c  ue  of  the  daily  journals  of  the  metropolis : 
— "  Just  at  this  time,  what  may  be  called  the  second  modem 
period  of  Arctic  enterprise  had  begun.  The  results  attained  by 
the  numerous  voyages  to  the  verge  of  the  unknown  region  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century  had  encouraged  the  hope  that  more 
Blight  be  done.  The  passage  had  not  been  found,  but  knowledge 
bad  been  pushed  from  about  the  seventy- third  to  the  seventy- 
fifth  parallel,  and  the  northern  coasts  of  America  had  been 
defined  from  Castor  and  Pollux  Eiver  in  the  East,  to  Behring's 
Straits  in  the  West,  and  a  large  area  had  been  filled  in  the 
<Aarts  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  But  when  Sir  John  Franklin  was  sent 
out  on  his  last  expedition,  in  1845,  the  chart  of  the  Arctic 
regions  which  was  supplied  to  him,  and  which  is  reproduced  in 
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Mr.  John  Brown's  well-known  work  on  the  '  North-West  PaiS* 
8f^e/  ended  at  the  entrance  of  Smith's  Sonnd,  just  sonth  of  the 
seventy-eighth  parallel.  Franklin  and  his  companions  set  oat 
with  the  ancient  notion  of  discovering  the  North-West  Passage, 
BsaA  solved  the  problem,  though  they  never  lived  to  bring  back 
the  news.  They  had  been  gone  about  seven  years,  when  the 
expedition  under  Sir  Edward  Belcher  went  out  to  search  for 
ttiem.  His  directions  were  to  make  Beechey  Island  the  base  of 
his  operations,  search  it  for  records,  and  push  on  towards 
Melville  Island;  while  another  part  of  the  expedition  was  to 
ascend  Wellington  Channel  in  the  line  Franklin  was  supposed 
to  have  taken.  The  expedition  sailed  in  April  1852,  Sir  E. 
Belcher  in  the  Assistance,  and  Captain  Henry  Eellett  in  the 
ResohUCy  with  a  depot  ship  and  two  steam  tenders  to  accompany 
them.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  hopefulj.of  all  the  Franklin 
expeditions.  A  rumour  had  come  that  two  ships  had  been  seen 
in  the  ice  in  the  North  Atlantic  the  year  before,  and  the  expe- 
dition was  therefore  ordered  to  search  and  inquire  on  the  shores 
ot  Davis's  Straits,  as  well  as  to  push  along  on  Franklin's  track. 
Even  Dr.  Petermann  was  sanguine  as  to  its  success.  Writing 
in  November  1852,  he  said  that  Sir  Edward  Belcher  had  found 
an  unusually  open  season,  which  had  allowed  him  to  sail  up 
Wellington  Channel,  and  added  that  *  the  search  on  the  track  of 
the  missing  vessels  may  now  be  said  to  have  really  commenced.' 
Yet  it  is  now  known  that  the  vessels  had  taken  the  wrong 
direction ;  and  the  expedition  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  in  the  long  series  which  sympathy  for  the  lost 
explorers  drew  into  those  fearful  seas.  The  open  season,  like 
that  which  lured  on  Captain  Sir  George  Nares,  drew  the  ships 
into  positions  from  which  they  could  never  be  extricated ;  and 
they  had  to  be  left  in  the  ice.  The  story  of  the  Resolute  from 
this  point  is  a  part  of  the  romance  of  Arctic  history.  The  vessel 
was  left  behind  in  May  1854,  but  afterwards  ^drifted  down  with 
the  ice  through  Barron's  Strait  and  Lancaster  Sound  into 
Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits,  and,  when  near  Cape  Mercy, 
she  was  seen  by  the  crew  of  an  American  whaler,  who  took  the 
old  ship  into  New  London,  Connecticut.  The  American  Govern- 
ment purchased  the  vessel,  refitted  her,  and  sent  her  home  in 
December  1856,  as  a  present  from  the  American  people  to  the 
Queen";  and  she  now  floats,  it  may  be  added,  in  the  back 
waters  of  the  Medway. 

With  this  voyage  closed  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  professional 
career;    he  did  not,  however,  pass  a  life  of  ease  and  indolence, 
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but  chose  rather  to  devote,  up  to  the  latest  days  of  his  prolonged 
life,  a  singularly  active  and  gifted  mind  to  the  pursuit  and 
cultivation  of  science  and  knowledge. 

Sir  Edward  Belcher  was  a  most  active  member  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Naval  Architects,  of  which  society  he  was  one  of  the 
vice-presidents.  He  read  at  various  times  eight  papers  before 
the  Institution,  and  always  took  an  active  part  in  the  discus- 
sions. The  most  interesting  of  his  papers  were  on  such  subjects 
as  the  condition  of  the  navy,  the  construction  of  armour-plated 
ships,  the  future  of  naval  construction,  and  even  on  such  strictly 
technical  subjects  as  Channel  steamers  and  piers,  bulkheads, 
and  navigable  steam-propelled  docks. 

Sir  Edward  always  claimed  to  be  the  inventor  of  water-tight 
bulkheads  and  compartments,  which  are  now  universally  made 
use  of  in  the  Boyal  Navy  and  in  the  mercantile  marine.  He 
gives  the  following  historic  account  of  his  invention  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects : — 

''  In  1818  ...  I  drew  up  plans  for  transverse  air-tight  sec- 
tions, for  rendering  the  holds  air-tight  on  the  crown  by  under- 
plankiilg,  and,  further,  by  air-tight  hatches  secured  underneath, 
and  screwed  home  to  those  above.  Thus  the  holds  were  to  be 
air-tight,  and  my  novel  mode  then  proposed  for  freeing  a  ship 
from  water  entering  by  the  bottom  was  to  inject  air,  by  inverting 
the  pump-boxes,  and  thus  forcing  the  water  out  by  the  orifices 
through  which  it  entered. 

"  1818  to  1821,  pursued  but  declined. 

*'  In  1880,  when  I  commissioned  the  (Etna,  my  first  command, 
forty  years  since,  I  was  given  carte  blanche,  then  also  with  Sir 
Bobert  Seppings,  at  the  Navy  Office,  and  at  once  stripped  the 
holds  of  bomb-beds,  &c.,  and  carried  out  the  four  vertical  air- 
tight sectional  bulkheads. 

''  In  1885,  under  similar  powers,  I  was  ordered  to  Chatham 
to  superintend  and  command  two  ships — the  Erehis  and  Terror 
— under  Sir  W.  Parker's  idea,  and  that  fully  borne  out,  that '  I 
would  complete  the  necessary  fittings  for  Arctic  service  at  half 
the  cost  which  had  been  incurred  with  former  vessels.'  Mr. 
Bice  was  then  foreman  afloat,  and  directed  to  follow  my  instruc- 
tions alone. 

*'  Now,  what  those  fittings  were  I  will  shortly  explain.  The 
Terror  was  the  model  ship,  as  I  would  command  her,  the  Erebus 
being  intended  for  Sir  James  Boss,  but  not  completed.  Under 
the  beams,  where  these  sections  were  fitted,  were  fillets  securely 
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bolted,  and  the  curvature  of  the  bottom  was  in  like  manner 
fitted,  the  ceiling  worked  in  by  diagonal  opposite  courses,  ren- 
dering  all  secure. 

"Now  the  verticals  of  four-inch  oak  on  either  side  were 
put  in  similarly,  backed  by  the  tanks,  previously  made  close- 
fitting,  by  soft  fir  slips ;  and  those  two  wing  sections  were  filled 
in  with  picked  coal  and  dust,  packed  by  the  convicts  by  hand, 
and  rammed  to  solidity.  Thus  an  accident  to  the  side  planking 
did  not  admit  water  into  the  ship  ;  and  the  rammed  coal  being 
about  72  specific  gravity,  and  salt-water  64*4,  the  admission  of 
water  did  not  interfere  with  flotation. 

"  The  openings  between  the  false  keelsons  were  free  to  admit 
water  from  any  one  sectional  division  to  janother,  so  that  the 
pumps  belonging  to  each  could  act  together  to  free  any  par- 
ticular part. 

"  The  Terror  went  into  the  ice,  lost  rudder,  stern  post,  and 
after  dead  wood,  but,  although  entirely  open  to  light  beneath, 
she  was  saved  by  the  after-compartment,  and  reached  this 
country  safely." 

In  the  eighth  volume  he  has  given  further  particulars .  about 
the  accident  to  the  Terror : — 

"The  Terror  had  the  whole  of  her  keel  and  part  of  her  stern- 
post  knocked  away,  and  you  might  have  caught  cod  in  her 
after-hold  during  the  whole  of  her  passage  home ;  in  fact,  the 
after-hold  was  filled  with  water,  but  the  after-compartment  kept 
her  perfectly  safe." 

So  passed  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  spent  in  busy 
toil  and  usefulness,  till  at  length,  on  18th  March  1878,  the 
cruel  severity  of  an  English  spring  carried  to  his  rest  the  veteran 
admiral,  who  was  then  a  E.G.B.,  which  mark  of  Her  Majesty's 
approbation  he  had  received  in  1867.  Let  us  hope  that  such 
men  will  ever  be  found  willing  to  enrol  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  their  sovereign,  ready  and  able  to  uphold  the  proud 
traditions  of  the  glorious  service  which  has  inscribed  on  its 
annals  the  name  of  no  braver  or  more  undaunted  and  indomit- 
able son  than  the  gallant  old  sailor  Sir  Edward  Belcher. 
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By    Colonel    G.    B.    Malleson,   C.S.I. 


I.— St.  THOMfe. 

The  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  British  power  in 
India  possesses  peculiar  fascination  for  all  classes  of  readers. 
It  is  a  romance  sparkling  with  incidents  of  the  most  varied 
character.  It  appeals  alike  to  the  sympathetic  qualities  of  the 
heart  and  the  colder  calculations  of  the  brain.  Whilst  it  layj^ 
bare  the  defects  in  the  character  of  the  native  races  which 
made 'their  subjugation  possible,  it  indicates  the  trusting  and 
faithful  nature,  the  impressionable  character,  the  passionate 
appreciation  of  great  qualities,  which  formed  alike  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  those  races — their  strength  after  they  had 
been  conquered,  their  weakness  during  the  struggle.  It  wa^ 
those  qualities  which  set  repeatedly  whole  divisions  of  the  rac0 
in  opposition  to  other  divisions— the  conquered  and  the  willing 
co-operators  to  the  sections  still  remaining  to  be  subdued. 
There  are  few  studies  more  alluring  than  the  study  of  the 
habits  and  manner  of  thought  which  made  this  process  possibly. 
The  student  will  most  certainly  discover  faults,  indigenous  and 
imported,  the  former  the  result  mainly  of  an  over-refinement 
of  civilisation,  the  latter  pertaining  to  or  derived  from  tht 
Muhammadan  invader.  But  in  the  combination  bf  astuteness 
with  simplicity,  of  fearlessness  of  death  and  conspicuous  daring 
with  inferiority  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  gentleness,  the 
submission,  the  personal  devotion  which  characterised  so  many 
of  the  children  bf  the  soil,  he  will  not  fail  .to  recognise  a 
character  which  demands  the  affection,  even  the  esteem,  of 
the  European  race  which,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  defects 
and  virtues  I  have  alluded  to,  now  exercises  overlordship  in 
Hindustan. 

Of  the  different  sections  of  the  story  of  the  rise  and  progress 
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of  the  British  power,  not  one  so  well  illustrates  the  qualities  I 
have  referred  to  as  that  which  relates  the  earlier  phases  of  th# 
conquest  of  the  country.  In  those  earlier  days  the  position  of 
the  European  trader  and  the  native  of  India  was  the  direc.^ 
converse  of  the  position  of  the  present  day.  Then,  th^ 
European  trader  was  the  vassal,  holding  his  lands  as  a  rent:f 
payer  and  on  condition  of  good  behaviour,  recognising  th# 
native  ruler  of  the  province  as  his  overlord.  It  was  a  con- 
sequence of  this  well-recognised  position  that,  when,  in  1744, 
war  broke  out  between  France  and  England,  and  the  governor 
of  Madras  made  preparations  to  attack  the  French  settlement 
of  Pondichery,  the  governor  of  that  settlement,  M.  Dupleix, 
appealed  to  the  Naw&b  of  the  Kam&tik,  not,  indeed,  to  afford 
him  aid,  but  to  command  his  English  tenants  to  renounce  th^ 
threatened  attack.  It  never  entered  into  the  head  of  the  Madras 
governor  either  to  question  the  right  of  the  Nawab  to  issue  th^ 
order,  or  to  dispute  it.  Nay,  more :  when  the  English  go* 
vemor,  professing  his  readiness  to  obey  the  Nawdb  as  far  as  his 
own  power  extended,  expressed  a  regret  that  his  authority  did 
not  reach  the  English  fleet,  which,  he  stated,  was  under  the 
separate  orders  of  the  English  commodore,  and  when  the  Nawdb 
answered  that  he  should  expect  all  English  officers  who  came 
to  the  Koromandal  coast  to  respect  his  government,  the  English 
governor,  far  from  remonstrating,  hastened  to  prevail  upon  the 
commander  of  the  fleet  to  abstain  likewise  from  all  attack  upon 
the  French.  Such  was  the  state  of  affaurs  in  Southern  India  so 
late  as  the  year  1745.  The  European  trader  was  simply  the 
permanent  occupier,  on  a  flxed  rental,  of  a  portion  of  the  lands 
of  the  lord  of  the  country.  He  possessed  the  right  only  to 
claim  the  protection  of  that  overlord  when  he  might  be 
attacked. 

In  one  year — I  might  almost  say  in  a  few  months — this 
position  became  practically  inverted.  The  marvellous  com- 
bination of  circumstances  by  which  this  result  was  attained 
is  known  to  every  student  of  early  Indian  history.  Until 
recently,  however,  the  majority  of  students  have  cared  only  to 
examine  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  rival  European  traders 
which  precipitated  the  change.  But  few  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  workings  of  the  native  mind  which  enormously 
aided  it.  Had  all  classes  of  natives  been  able  to  combine  as 
the  inhabitants  of  a  European  country  invaded  by  a  foreign  foe 
would  combine,  such  a  revolution  would,  at  that  time  at  all 
events,  have   been  impossible.     I    may  go  even  further,   ancl 
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affirm  that  if  the  English  had  been  the  only  settlers  on  the 
coast,  the  revolution  would  not  even  have  been  thought  of. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  but  a  fact  which  cannot  be  gain- 
sayed,  that  the  English  owe  their  empire  in  India  to  two 
causes — the  first,  French  ambition ;  the  second,  that  combina- 
tion of  virtues  and  defects  in  the  native  character  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken. 

■  How  French  ambition  acted  as  a  main  factor  in  the  events 
which  followed  the  assertion,  in  1745,  by  the  Nawab  of  the 
Karndtik  of  his  supreme  authority  over  all  the  Koromandal 
coast  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Indian  seas  adjacent  to  that 
coast,  has  been  told  by  every  writer  of  Anglo-Indian  history. 
The  subject  has  been  treated  as  a  matter  concerning  principally 
the  two  European  nations.  Undoubtedly  it  did  greatly  concern 
them.  Although  subsequently  to  1746  the  French  and  English 
fought  as  the  partisans  of  rival  chiefs  struggling  for  supremacy, 
they  became  within  a  very  few  years  the  arbiters  of  the  position. 
The  djTiasties  and  chiefs  under  whose  shadow  and  on  whose 
behalf  they  fought  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared  or  been 
despoiled— despoiled  in  course  of  time,  after  success  had  bsen 
attained,  by  the  very  European  race  enlisted  in  the  beginning 
to  support  their  claims.  Tfinjor,  the  Karnatik,  Trichinapali, 
Madura,  all  tell  the  same  story.  Rightly,  then,  in  one  sense, 
have  English  historians  of  the  period  treated  the  subject  as  a 
matter  affecting  principally  the  rival  European  traders  who, 
under  the  shadow  of  native  chieftains,  were  really  fighting  for  pre- 
dominance, I  might  even  say  for  supremacy,  in  Southern  India. 
To  inquire  into  the  train  of  thought  which  influenced  many  of 
the  natives  of  that  and  of  later  periods,  to  examine  how  the 
combination  of  the  qualities  I  have  referred  to,  how  their  fidelity 
to  their  temporary  masters,  and  their  appreciation  of  heroic 
qualities  displayed  by  those  masters,  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  result,  are  matters  which  have  not  always  been  suffi- 
ciently considered.  They  must  necessarily  be  taken  up  in 
connection  with  the  scenes  which  occupy  the  most  prominent 
position  in  the  drama — the  scenes  in  which  the  Europeans 
fill  a  prominent  place.  In  each  successive  scene  of  each  suc- 
cessive drama,  there  was  always  one  decisive  point.  Bound 
that  point  were  grouped  the  hopes,  the  wishes,  the  fears, 
the  secret  ambitions  of  thousands.  In  those  days,  and  even 
to  th^  present  day  in  India,  the  decisive  point  of  each  scene 
was  and  is  a  battle.  Whether  it  were  a  battle  of  giants  or 
a  battle   of  pigmies,   whether  the   slain  were   many  or  were 
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few,  that  battle^  when  it  was  decisive,  changed  the  destinies 
of  princes  and  of  peoples.  It  has  appeared  to  me,  then,  that  a 
short  and  succinct  account  of  the  decisive  battles  of  India- 
decisive  as  they  affected  the  predominance  of  one  European  race, 
first  over  its  European  rival,  and  secondly  over  the  children  of  the 
soil — ^would  afford  an  opportunity  to  bring  into  prominence  those 
qualities  of  the  natives  to  which  I  have  so  often  alluded. 
The  battles  I  have  selected  mark,  each  one,  a  new  epoch,  some 
of  them  even  a  revolutionary  epoch,  in  the  history  of  India,  and 
contain  within  themselves  a  full  and  complete  explanation  of  the 
sudden  and  remarkable  transformation  of  which  I  have  spoken — 
the  transformation  within  a  few  short  months  of  a  vassal 
tenantry  into  a  position  of  virtual  sovereignty.  They  will 
explain  even  more  than  that ;  they  will  explain  how  it  was  that 
the  natives  of  India  worked  freely,  loyally,  with  their  eyes 
open,  and  with  all  their  might  and  main,  for  their  own  subjec- 
tion to  a  foreign  power. 

By  a  striking  example  I  have  shown  how  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  native  rulers  and  the  European  traders  towards 
each  other  were  from  the  beginning  placed  on  a  distinct  and 
well-defined  basis.  The  established  order  of  things  which 
forced  the  governor  of  the  English  settlement  to  obey,  sorely 
against  his  inclination,  the  command  of  the  Nawab  of  the 
E&rnatik  to  abstain  from  all  hostile  action  against  the  French, 
revealed  relations  between  the  two  races  which  were  not, 
apparently,  lightly  to  be  shaken.  That  command,  and  the 
obedience  paid  to  it,  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
European  settlers  occupied  towards  the  ruler  of  the  country 
a  position  precisely  analagous  to  that  now  maintained  by  the 
native  princes  of  India  towards  their  European  overlord.  The 
Emropean  settlers  were  allowed  then,  as  the  native  princes 
are  allowed  now,  complete  administrative  action  within  the 
territory  held  by  them,  but  they,  like  the  native  princes  of  the 
present  day,  were  prohibited  from  waging  war  against  each 
other.  For  defence  against  an  enemy,  the  native  ruler  had 
then,  as  the  European  overlord  has  now,  to  be  trusted  to.  The 
principle  acts  well  now,  because  the  European  overlord  really 
possesses  the  power  to  carry  it  out.  It  failed  on  the  Koro- 
mandal  coast  because,  on  the  first  attempt  to  enforce  his 
authority,  the  native  ruler  was  baffled.  His  failure  manifested 
itself  in  the  first  pitched  battle  between  the  European  settlers 
and  the  native  overlord.  The  battle  was  perhaps  more  than 
any,   certainly    as   much    as    any,   ever   delivered,   b^  decisive 
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battle.  It  was  fought  on  the  same  lines  as  subsequent 
battles  between  the  Europeans  and  the  natives  of  India 
have  been  fought ;  it  showed  the  discipline,  the  skill,  the 
inyentiye  power  of  the  few,  opposed  to  the  bad  generalship, 
the  untutored  valour,  the  want  of  cohesion,  the  absence  of 
patriotic  feeling,  of  the  many.  But  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind. 
It  broke  a  spell  which,  unchallenged,  might  have  exerted  its 
influence  for  many  years.  It  inverted,  almost  immediately, 
not  openly,  yet  most  really,  the  positions  of  the  vassal  and  the 
overlord.  From  the  day  on  which  it  was  gained,  supremacy 
in  Southern  India  became  the  fixed  idea  in  the  brain  of  the 
illustrious  governor  of  the  people  who  had  won  it.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  idea  passed,  almost  unconsciously,  to  hi^ 
successful  rivals.  They  certainly  had  not  dreamed  of  it  in  the 
earlier  days.  That  it  finally  became  a  part,  though  for  long 
years  an  unwritten  part,  of  their  creed,  was,  however,  the  certain 
and  logical  consequence  of  the  battle  which  first  conveyed  to 
the  native  rulers  of  Southern  India  the  conviction  that  the 
Europeans,  whom  they  had  allowed  to  settle  on  their  coasts, 
were  able  to  dictate  terms  even  to  them.  Thenceforth  the  posi- 
tion of  vassal  and  overlord,  recognised  as  binding  in  1745,  was 
broken,  never  to  be  re-imposed. 

It  happened  in  this  wise.  The  English,  ordered  by  the  Nawab 
in  1745  to  abstain  from  all  hostilities  against  their  French 
rivals,  had  obeyed ;  but  in  1746,  the  French  finding  themselves 
superior  on  the  coast  to  the  English,  possessing  a  fleet  which 
had  driven  away  that  of  their  rivals,  an  army  largely  out- 
numbering theirs,  deemed  the  moment  too  opportune  to  be  lost. 
The  clumsy  action  of  the  English  governor  came  to  aid  their, 
eudeavom-s  to  persuade  the  native  overlord,  the  Nawab  of  the 
Karnatik,  to  allow  them  power  of  unrestricted  action.  That 
governor,  warned  of  the  French  intentions,  had  appealed  to  the 
Nawab  to  issue  to  that  people  the  prohibition  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  himself  the  preceding  year;  but,  whether  from 
ignorance  or  from  thoughtlessness,  he  had  committed  the  grave 
offence  of  sending  his  messenger  empty-handed  into  the  presence 
of  the  Nawab.  The  latter  was  still  smarting  under  this  bar- 
baric insolence,  as  he  considered  it,  when  there  arrived,  laden 
with  choice  and  costly  presents  from  Europe,  a  messenger  from 
M.  Dupleix,  Governor  of  Pondichery.  The  Nawab  was  an  old 
man,  and  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  capable  man ;  but  on 
this  occasion,  he  allowed  his  feelings  to  dictate  his  policy.  One 
word  from  him,  and  the  French  preparations  would  have  been 
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stayed.  He  would  not  speak  that  word.  WhUst  his  better 
iostincts  withheld  him  from  giving  absolute  sanction  to  the  plant 
of  the  French,  his  preference  for  that  people,  and  his  angef 
against  the  English,  combined  to  stifle  the  prohibitory  sentenct 
which  would  have  enforced  his  true  policy.  The  sileno#  wfif 
fatal  to  him  and  to  his  race.  Unfettered  by  prohibition,  the 
French  sent  an  expedition  against  Madras  (September  1746)» 
3efore  the  place  had  actually  fallen,  the  Nawab,  recovering  from 
his  infatuation,  had  despatched  to  Pondichery,  on  a  swift 
dromedary,  a  messenger  bearing  a  letter  to  Dupleix,  in  which  hf 
expressed  his  surprise  that  the  French  should  have  waged  war 
in  his  territories,  and  threatening  to  send  an  army  to  enforct 
his  orders  unless  the  siege  were  immediately  raised.  Dupleix 
was  too  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  natives  of  India  to  hesitate 
as  to  the  reply  he  should  give  to  this  citation.  His  main  objeet 
was  to  expel  the  English  from  Madras.  Whether  that  placf 
should  fall  permanently  to  the'  French  or  to  the  Nawab  was  a 
matter,  for  the  moment,  of  only  secondary  importance.  He* 
therefore,  replied  that  his  object  in  attacking  Madras  was  to 
secure  the  interests  of  the  Nawab,  as  on  its  conquest  the 
English  would  gladly  pay  him  a  large  ransom  for  its  restora* 
tion ;  that  for  that  purpose  the  French  would  at  once  make  it 
over  to  him  on  its  smTender.  These  were  mere  words  intended 
only  to  gain  time.  Before  the  Nawab  could  form  a  decision  to 
act,  or  not  to  act,  Madras  had  surrendered  to  the  French  (21st 
September  1746). 

As  soon  as  the  Nawab  learned  that  Madras  had  fallen  he 
despatched  his  son,  Maphuz  Khan,  at  the  head  of  10,009 
men,  mostly  horsemen,  to  take  up  a  position  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fort  so  as  to  be  ready  to  receive  it  when  the  French 
should  be  ready  to  evacuate  it.  But  when  one  week,  then 
two,  three,  and  even  five  weeks  passed,  and  the  French  still 
answered  all  his  demands  for  the  surrender  with  evasions* 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  duped  began  gradually  to 
take  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  Asiatic  ruler.  Up  to  the 
end  of  the  fifth  week  the  French  had  been  able  to  offer  an 
excuse  for  their  conduct,  which  had,  at  all  events,  the  appear- 
ance of  validity.  The  disputes  between  La  Bourdonnais  and 
Dapleix — ^the  former  pledged  to  restore  Madras  to  the  English 
for  a  consideration,  the  latter  resolved  to  keep  it  for  his  nation 
•^had — La  Bourdonnais  being  in  possession — tied  the  hands  of 
Dupleix.  But  on  the  28rd  October  the  departure  of  La  Bour- 
donnais left  Dupleix  free  to   act.     Still  he  did   not^eep  hia 
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promise  to  the  Nawfib.  He  had  no  intention  of  keeping  itj 
for  he  had  resolved  to  risk  rather  the  fury  of  his  overlord ;  he 
had  transmitted  orders  to  his  lieutenant,  Duval  d'Espremesnil, 
to  hold  Madras  at  all  hazards,  and  against  all  enemies  what' 
feoever. 

The  Naw^b,  for  a  long  time  cajoled,  lost  patience  at  last.  Two 
days  after  the  departure  of  La  Bourdonnais,  lie  directed  his  son, 
Mdphuz  Khan,  to  lay  siege  to  Madras,  and  to  drive  out  thd 
French  just  as  the  French  had  driven  out  the  English.  He  had 
no  idea  whatever  that  this  would  be  a  matter  of  any  difficulty. 
The  French  had  always  carried  themselves  so  humbly,  they  had 
professed  so  much  respect  for  himself,  for  his  officers,  and  for 
his  people,  that  he  had  believed  that  this  behaviour  was  but  the 
outward  expression  of  conscious  inferiority.  He  knew  that  their 
white  soldiers  numbered  from  five  to  six  hundred,  and  that  their 
native  levies  were  as  numerous.  His  son  commanded  ten  times 
that  number,  and  many  more  levies  were  marching  to  support 
him.  He  had,  then,  but  to  demand  admittance  within  the  fort. 
Who  would  venture  to  refuse  to  comply  ? 

Sharing  such  thoughts,  Maphuz  Khdn  presented  himself,  on 
the  26th  October,  before  the  town.  Entrance  having  been 
refused,  he  took  up  a  position  commanding  its  water-supply. 
The  French  governor,  M.  Duval  d'Espremesnil,*  father  of  the 
politician  who  made  himself  so  prominent  in  the  last  of  the  old 
French  parlements,  had  not  been  bred  a  soldier,  but  he  possessed 
courage,  common-sense,  and  energy,  which,  against  such  an 
«nemy,  more  than  supplied  the  want  of  military  training.  Under 
instructions  from  Pondichery  he  had,  on  the  approach  of  Miphuz 
Khan,  drawn  the  whole  of  his  troops  within  the  walls  of  the 
fort,  determined  to  offer  only  a  passive  resistance  to  the  army 
of  his  suzerain.  But  when  Maphuz  Kh^n  showed  himself  very 
earnest  in  the  attack,  when  he  began  to  erect  a  battery,  and 
when  he  occupied  a  position  which  cut  off  the  water-supply  of  the 
town,  then  d'Espremesnil  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  his  passive 
attitude.  At  first  he  ventured  only  to  fire  upon  the  men  engaged 
in  erecting  the  battery;  but  though  this  act  of  vigour  drove 
away  the  assailants  from  the  mound  on  which  they  were  working, 

*  Duval  d'Espremesnil  was  likewise  son-in-law  of  Dupleix,  and  seoond 
member  of  the  Council  of  Pondichery.  He  possessed,  to  a  degree  which  would 
be  considered  rare  even  in  these  days,  a  knowledge  of  the  people  of  India,  their 
languages,  and  their  customs.  In  1747,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  disguise  him« 
self  as  a  Brahman,  and  visit  the  most  famous  temples  and  pagodas  of  India. 
He  succeeded,  without  being  discovered,  in  penetrating  the  holiest  recesses  into 
which  no  one  but  a  member  of  that  sacred  caste  was  allowed  to  enter. 
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it  did  not  affect  those  engaged  in  diverting  the  water,  for  these 
were  out  of  range.  More  decisive  measures  became  daily  more 
necessary.  It  had  become  a  question  either  of  unconditional 
submission  to  a  suzerain  who  had  been  irritated  and  defied,  or 
of  an  attack  upon  his  troops.  D'Espremesnil  wisely  chose  the 
second  course.  On  the  night  of  the  1st  November  he  made  all 
the  preparations  for  a  sortie.  Early  on  the  following  morning 
400  men  with  two  field-pieces  sallied  from  the  fort  to  attack  the 
portion  of  the  besieging  force  which  was  guarding  the  spring 
which  supplied  the  town.  As  this  handful  of  men  advanced^ 
the  guns  behind  their  centre,  on  the  point  previously  indicated, 
the  enemy's  horsemen,  who  had  mounted  in  all  haste,  moved 
towards  them  with  the  intention  of  charging  them.  The  French 
at  once  halted,  extended  from  the  centre  to  allow  their  guns 
to  move  to  the  front,  then,  when  the  enemy  had  come  within 
range,  they  opened  fire. 

That  the  reader  may  understand  the  feelings  which  animated 
the  horsemen  of  M^phaz  Khan  before  the  French  guns  had  fired 
at  all,  and  the  bewilderment  which  came  over  them  after  the 
second  discharge,  it  is  necessary  I  should  state  that  the  practice 
of  artillery,  as  understood  by  European  soldiers,  was  not  at  all 
comprehended  in  Southern  India.  It  is  true  that  the  native 
chiefs  possessed  guns,  but  not  only  were  these  guns,  as  a  rule, 
uncared  for,  or  so  old  that  it  was  a  positive  risk  to  fire  them,  but 
the  natives  were  so  unskilful  in  their  management,  that  they 
thought  they  had  done  well  when  they  discharged  them  once  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Never  having  been  engaged  in  warfare 
with  Europeans,  they  had  no  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  fire  the 
same  piece  five  or  six  times  in  a  minute.  Their  invariable 
practice,  then,  was  to  await  the  first  discharge  of  an  enemy's 
artillery,  then,  in  the  full  belief  that  they  had  a  good  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  them  before  the  fire  could  be  renewed,  to  advance 
boldly  and  rapidly. 

Their  feelings,  then,  when  the  French  guns  opened  upon  them 
on  the  occasion  of  the  sortie  I  am  describing,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  That  discharge  killed  two  or  three  horses  only.  What 
other  thought  could  then  have  possessed  the  Indian  horsemen 
but  this,  that  at  the  expense  of  those  horses  they  had  the  enemy 
in  their  power?  ..AmSngst  themselves,  cavalry  could  always 
ride  down  infantry;  and  now  the  infantry  before  them  had 
thrown  away  their  one  solid  support.  They  were  preparing  to 
use  to  the  best  advantage  the  quarter  of  an  hour  thus,  in  their 
belief,  foolishly  granted  them,  when  another  flash  Aom  the 
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aame  guns,  followed  with  great  rapidity  by  another  and  another 
and  another,  came  to  show  them  that  they  had  been  living  in 
the  paradise  of  fools,  that  they  had  before  them  a  new  kind  of 
enemy,  an  enemy  of  whose  strange  and  fearful  devices  they  knew 
nothing.  More  even  than  the  sight  of  the  emptying  saddles 
in  their  midst,  the  contemplation  of  the  unknown  process  came 
to  weaken  their  morale.  Imagination  added  horrors  to  visible 
slaughter.  After  a  few  moments'  hesitation,  they  turned  and  fled 
in  disorder.  D'Espr6mesnil  had  not  only  regained  his  water- 
supply — he  had  not  only  forced  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege— he 
had  gained  a  victory  over  the  minds  and  imaginations  of  the 
Indian  soldiers,  the  consequences  of  which  were  permanent.  He 
had  driven  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  which  was  to  bring  to 
the  ground  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Moghul  empire. 

There  was  needed,  however,  a  stronger,  a  more  decided  blow 
of  the  mallet  to  drive  in  the  wedge  a  little  further,  to  prevent 
the  close  of  the  fissure  caused  by  the  first.  A  comparatively  few 
men  of  the  army  of  Maphuz  Khd,n  had  witnessed  the  magic 
power  of  the  French  guns.  Those  few  men  had  been  panic- 
stricken  ;  they  had  communicated  their  panic  to  their  comrades ; 
their  comrades  had  fled  they  knew  not  why.  The  original 
fugitives  when  questioned  doubtless  varied  their  replies.  No 
one  could  positively  declare  the  actual  number  of  hostile  guns. 
After  all,  they  began  to  argue,  the  victory  might  have  been  the 
result  of  skilful  management.  They  came  by  degrees  to  the 
belief  that  the  French  must  have  had  several  guns,  and  that 
they  had  fired  only  two  at  one  time,  then  two  more,  whilst  the 
others  were  reloading.  This  would  explain  much  of  the  mis- 
hap. At  the  end  of  a  few  hours,  alter  the  subject  had  been 
well-ventilated,  and  the  heroes  of  the  flight  had  recovered  their 
equanimity,  it  probably  was  so  explained.  At  all  events,  the 
dismay  of  the  native  soldiers  evaporated. 

Mdphuz  Khdn  had  lost  seventy  men  by  the  fire  of  the 
French  guns.  He  had  raised  the  siege  and  had  taken  up  a 
position  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Madras.  He  was  there, 
when,  on  the  day  following  his  'discomfiture,  he  learned  that  a 
French  force,  marching  from  Pondichery  to  Madras,  would 
tijrrive  at  St.  Thome,  four  miles  to  the  west  of  that  place,  the 
following  morning.  By  this  time  big  talk  and  bluster  had  suc- 
ceeded the  panic  of  the  previous  morning.  Miphuz  Kh&n,  who 
had  not  been  one  of  the  fugitives,  and  who  probably  attributed 
the  defeat  of  his  soldiers  to  a  sudden  but  ordinary  panic,  was 
burning  to  avenge  himself  on  the  audacious  Europeans.     He 
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immediately,  then,  took  a  step  worthy  of  a  great  commander. 
Besolving  to  intercept  the  approaching  force  before  it  should 
effect  its  junction  with  the  garrison  of  Madras,  he  marched  thai 
evening  (8rd  November)  on  the  town  of  St.  Thome,  and  took  up 
a  strong  position  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Adyar, 
at  the  very  point  where  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  French 
to  cross  it,  and  lined  the  bank  with  his  guns. 
'  The  detachment  which  was  approaching  consisted  of  280 
Europeans  and  700  sepoys.  There  were  no  guns  with  it.  But 
its  commander,  Paradis,  was  a  man  to  supply  any  deficiency. 
A  Swiss  by  birth,  and  an  engineer  by  profession,  Paradis  had 
been  selected  by  Dupleix,  in  the  dearth  of  senior  officers  of  the 
military  service,  for  command  in  the  field.  Paradis  amply 
justified  the  discernment  of  the  French  governor,  for  he  had 
been  bom  with  the  qualities  which  no  soldier  can  acquire — 
decision  of  character,  calmness,  and  energy. 

The  movements  of  M4phuz  Khdn  had  not  been  so  secretly 
carried  out  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  French  within  Madras. 
Aware  of  the  approach  of  Paradis,  and  divining  the  motives  of 
Maphuz  Eh&n,  d'Espremesnil  had  at  once  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  the  former,  recommending  him  to  defer  an  engagement 
with  Maphuz  ^han  imtil  the  garrison  of  Madras  should  have 
time  to  operate  on  his  rear.  But  events  would  not  allow  Paradis 
to  delay  the  contest.  At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
November,  that  officer  approached  the  south  bank  of  the  Adyar. 
He  beheld  the  whole  space  between  the  north  bank  of  that  river 
and  the  town  of  St.  Thome — a  space  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length — occupied  by  the  hostile  army— the  bank  itself  as  far 
as  eye  could  reach  lined  with  their  guns,  each  gun  well-manned. 
There  they  were,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  more  than  10,000 
in  number,  barring  the  road  to  Madras. 

If  Paradis  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the  motives  which 
flpwayed  the  leader  of  the  masses  on  the  northern  bank,  a  dis- 
charge of  artillery  directed  against  his  advancing  troops  quickly 
dispelled  it.  Under  such  circumstances,  to  await  on  the  south 
bank  the  promised  co-operation  appeared  to  him  a  proceeding 
fraught  with  peril.  A  halt  where  he  was  would  be  impossible,  for 
he  was  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns  ;  he  must  fall  back, 
even  though  it  should  be  only  a  few  hundred  yards.  Such  a 
movement  would,  he  thought,  expose  him,  improvided  with  guns, 
to  a  charge  from  the  enemy's  horsemen,  eager  to  avenge  their 
defeat  of  two  days'  previously.  His  Europeans  were  fighting  for 
the  first  time  on  Indian  ground,  his  native  troops  fwere  raw 
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levies.  With  such  material,  could  he,  dare  he,  encounter  the^ 
risk  of  retiring?  On  the  other  hand,  a  bold  sidvance  would 
inspire  his  men  and  discourage  the  enemy. 

Such  thoughts  coursed  through  the  brain  of  Paradis  as  his 
men  were  advancing  under  iSre.  His  resolution  was  immediately 
taken.  His  bold  spirit  had  solved  in  an  instant  the  problem  as 
to  the  method  to  be  pursued  when  European  troops  should  be 
pitted  against  the  natives  of  India.  That  method  was,  under 
all  circumstances,  to  advance  to  close  quarters.  With  a  cool 
and  calm  decision,  then,  he  plunged  without  hesitation  into  the 
waters  of  the  Adyar,  and  led  his  infantry  to  attack  the  three 
arms  of  the  enemy,  ten  times  their  superior  in  numbers. 

Up  to  the  moment  of  reaching  the  south  bank  of  the  Adyar, 
the  French  force  had  not  suffered  very  much  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy's  guns.  The  aim  had  been  bad  and  the  guns  had  been 
ill-served.  They  were  still,  however,  dangerous,  and  the  troops 
felt  that  their  captm-e  would  decide  the  day.  Without  drawing 
trigger,  then,  they  followed  Paradis  to  the  bank  of  the  river; 
then,  wading  through  it,  delivered  one  volley  and  charged.  The 
effect  was  electric.  The  Indian  troops,  unaccustomed  to  such 
precipitate  action,  gave  way,  abandoned  their  guns,  and  retreated 
as  fast  as  they  could  into  the  town.  The  walls  of  the  town  had 
many  gaps  in  it,  but  the  Indians  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
cover  these  on  the  western  face  with  palisades.  Behind  these 
palisades  they  now  took  refuge,  and  from  this  new  position 
opposed  a  strong  front  to  the  advancing  force.  The  French, 
however,  did  not  allow  them  time  to  recover  the  spirit  which 
alone  would  have  made  a  successful  defence  possible.  Advancing 
and  always  advancing,  in  good  order,  and  firing  by  sections  as 
they  did  so,  they  forced  the  enemy  to  abandon  these  new  de- 
fences. The  defeat  now  became  a  rout.  Falling  back  on  each 
other  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town,  the  enemy's  horse  and 
foot  became  mixed  in  hopeless  confusion,  exposed,  without  being 
able  to  return  it,  or  to  extricate  themselves,  to  the  relentless  fire 
of  the  French.  Maphuz  Khan  himself,  mounted  on  an  elephant, 
had  made  his  escape  early  in  the  day.  His  troops  were  less 
fortunate.  Their  very  numbers  impeded  their  movements. 
When,  at  last,  in  small  bodies,  in  twos  and  threes,  they  made 
their  exit  from  the  northern  gate  and  attempted  to  hurry  away 
with  the  baggage  and  camp  equipage  that  yet  remained  to  them, 
they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  body  of  Europeans 
sent  by  d'Espremesnil  from  Madras  to  co-operate  with  Paradis. 
Then  they  abandoned  everything,  baggage,  horses,  oxen,  rama, 
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even  hope  itself,  and  fled  across  the  plain  in  wild  oonfasion. 
The  French  were  too  much  occupied  in  plundering  their  camp 
to  pursue  them  further.  But  the  terror  which  had  struck  into 
their  souls  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  made  no 
attempt  to  unite  in  masses  till  they  had  covered  many  miles  in 
the  direction  of  Ark^t,  and  then  only  to  fall  back  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  upon  that  capital  of  the  Earnatik. 

Such  was  the  decisive  battle  of  St.  Thome.  "  It  was  now,"  writes 
Mr.  Orme,  the  contemporary  historian  of  that  period,  "  more 
than  a  century  since  any  of  the  European  nations  had  gained  a 
decisive  advantage  in  war  against  the  officers  of  the  Great 
Moghul.  The  experience  of  former  unsuccessful  enterprises,  and 
the  scantiness  of  military  abilities  which  prevailed  in  all  the 
colonies,  from  a  long  disuse  of  arms,  had  persuaded  them  that 
the  Moors  were  a  brave  and  formidable  enemy ;  when  the  French 
at  once  broke  through  the  charm  of  this  timorous  opinion,  by 
defeating  a  whole  army  with  a  single  battalion." 

"It  may  be  well  asserted,"  writes  another  author,*  in 
language  which  I  now  reproduce,  "that  of  all  the  decisive 
actions  that  have  been  fought  in  India,  there  is  not  one  more 
memorable  than  this.  Not,  indeed,  that  there  has  not  since 
been  displayed  a  daring  equal  to  that  of  Paradis,  or  that  num- 
bers as  disproportionate  have  not,  within  the  memory  of  the 
living,  achieved  a  victory  as  important.  The  circumstance 
which  stamps  this  action  as  so  memorable  is  that  it  was  the 
very  first  of  its  kind,  that  it  proved,  to  the  surprise  of  both 
parties,  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  European  soldier 
to  his  Asiatic  rival.  Up  to  that  moment  the  native  princes  of 
Southern  India  had,  by  virtue  of  their  position  as  lords  of  the 
soil,  or  as  satraps  of  the  Moghul,  arrogated  to  themselves  a 
superiority  which  none  of  the  European  settlers  had  ever 
thought  of  disputing.  With  the  French,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
had  been  a  maxim  of  settled  policy  to  avoid  the  semblance  of 
hostility  towards  them.  We  have  noticed  how  Martin  and 
Dumas  and  Dupleix  had  toiled  to  effect  this  end.  When  at  last 
Dupleix,  to  avoid  a  more  dangerous  contingency,  accepted  the 
dreaded  alternative  of  hostility,  he  did  so  more  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  find  some  means  to  pacify  the  Naw&b  whilst  the 
siege  was  in  progress  than  in  any  expectation  of  routing  him  in 
the  field.  And  now,  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  this  result  had 
been  achieved.  From  being  the  suppliants  of  the  Naw&b  of  the 
YjBiXDSiSk^  the  vassals  whose  every  movement  depended  upon  his 

*  History  of  ^  French  in  India, 
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license,  the  French,  in  a  moment,  fonnd  themselves,  in  reality, 
his  superiors.  The  action  at  St.  Thome  completely  reversed 
the  positions  of  the  Nawfib  and  the  French  governor.  Not  only 
that,  but  it  inaugurated  a  new  era,  it  introduced  a  fresh  order 
of  things,  it  was  the  first  decided  step  to  the  conquest  of  Hindu- 
stan by  a  European  power.  Whether  that  power  were  French 
or  English  would  depend  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
nations,  and  even  more  on  the  character  of  the  men  by  whom 
that  strength  should  be  put  in  action.  The  battle  which  intro- 
duced this  change  deserves,  then,  well  to  be  remembered ;  and, 
in  recalling  it  to  our  memories,  let  not  us,  who  are  English, 
forget  that  the  merit  of  it  is  due,  solely  and  entirely,  to  that 
great  nation  which  fought  with  us  the  battle  of  empire  on  Indian 
soil,  and  did  not  win  it." 

I  find  it  difficult  to  add  anything  to  this  true  description  of 
the  consequences  of  this  most  decisive  battle.  It  was  the  prelude 
to  many  more  resembling  it  in  results.  But  not  one  of  those 
which  followed  was  fought  under  circumstances  precisely  similar. 
Prior  to  the  sortie  of  d'Espr^mesnil  from  Madras,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  first  part  of  the  battle  which  so  quickly  followed  it, 
the  prestige,  the  morale,  were  on  the  side  of  the  children  of  the 
soil.  The  humble  traders  had,  before  1746,  never  thought  of 
questioning  the  authority,  or  of  doubting  the  power,  of  the 
satraps  of  the  Indian  provinces.  It  was  the  striking,  the  mo- 
mentous, I  might  almost  say  the  eternal,  consequence  of  those 
two  acts  of  the  same  drama  that  the  prestige  and  the  morale 
were  transferred  from  the  natives — from  chief  and  follower 
alike — ^to  the  European  settlers.  Of  almost  every  subsequent 
battle  between  the  European  and  the  Asiatic,  it  may  be  said 
that,  in  consequence  of  that  transfer,  it  was  half  won  biBfore 
it  had  been  fought.  This  was  the  magic  power  which  the 
France  of  the  Bourbons  won  in  November  1746,  and  which  she 
subsequently  transferred,  not  willingly,  to  England. 

{To  be  eontinibed.) 
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The  last  few  months  have  witnessed  a  return  of  the  Mounted 
Infantry  craze.  I  say  advisedly  a  return,  for  the  idea,  although 
not  quite  as  old  as  the  hills,  is  no  longer  young,  having  been 
mooted,  in  fact,  in  the  year  1847,  by  a  captain  in  the  Prussian 
service-  Presumably,  red  tape  must  have  strangled  it  then ;  at 
any  rate  it  lay  in  abeyance  until  1868,  when  the  startling  feats 
of  American  soldier-citizens  again  brought  it  into  prominence. 
Since  that  time  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject, 
but  little  done.  Now,  our  reverses  in  the  Transvaal  have  once 
more  galvanized  the  hobby,  and  he  is  being  ridden  out  in  a  most 
determined  manner.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  amiss  to  study 
some  of  his  points. 

The  ideal  Mounted  Infantry  is,  what  the  name  implies, 
infantry  soldiers  mounted  on  horseback  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  get  with  celerity  from  one  position  to  another. 
Such  were  many  amongst  the  American  armies  of  1863,  and 
such  are  our  recent  adversaries  the  Boers.  Their  arms  are  the 
rifle  (and  bayonet  if  you  will)  pure  and  simple,  and  their  tactics 
those  of  fire  only.  They  act  dismounted,  having  their  horses  at 
hand  only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  swiftly  out  of  danger 
if  their  position  becomes  hazardous,  or  to  some  fresh  spot  as 
soon  as  the  last  has  served  its  purpose.  To  fight  on  horseback 
is  out  of  their  programme ;  they  are  not  equipped  for  it,  and 
they  depend  entirely  upon  their  fire-arms. 

That  such  a  body  of  men  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  a 
campaign,  both  those  which  I  have  cited  prove.  In  1863  the 
American  mounted  riflemen  formed  the  staple  part  of  their 
armies.  They  pursued  the  luckless  enemy  who  chanced  to  be 
on  foot  with  unwearied  diligence  for  miles  and  days,  giving  him 
no  rest,  until,  tired  out,  he  was  forced  to  capitulate.  They 
roamed  unchecked  into  the  hostile  country,  and  carried  out  such 
wholesale  "razzias"  as  even  the  German  Uhlans  in  1870  only 
faintly  approached.    There  was  no  safety  from  them.    Ubiqui-j 
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touB  as  good  cavalry,  they  were  armed  with  far-reaching  rifles 
and  with  revolvers,  to  the  use  of  both  of  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  from  childhood.  In  1879  the  Boers  proved  them- 
selves as  good  marksmen  as  the  Americans  did  in  1868.  Of  the 
feats  of  the  latter  we  only  read,  those  of  the  former  we  have 
actually  witnessed.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
The  nineteenth  century  military  shibboleth  is  most  decidedly  an 
unquestioning,  almost  a  child-like,  belief  in  the  breech-loader. 
We  admire  more  than  anything  human  a  first-rate  shot ;  we  are 
convinced  that  nothing  can  withstand  him ;  but  the  combination 
of  the  excellent  shot  with  the  trained  rider  is  altogether  too 
much  for  us.  We  fall  down  and  worship  the  spectacle.  We  call 
out  loudly  to  be  supplied  with  Mounted  Infantry. 

And  although  all  of  those  who,  having  perused  the  cry  aa 
they  have  found  it  in  their  newspapers  and  magazines,  re-echo 
it,  may  not  very  distinctly  understand  the  matter,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  itself  theirs  is  a  most  reasonable  demand.  By  all 
means  let  us  have  as  much  Mounted  Infantry  as  we  can  get. 
Let  us  have  as  many  of  our  infantry  soldiers  as  possible,  trained 
not  only  in  shooting,  but  in  equitation  also.  The  adoption  of 
the  system  will  certainly  be  fraught  with  success  to  whichever 
of  the  Powers  is  first  in  the  field  with  it.  No  one  denies  the 
manifold  and  great  uses  to  which  Mounted  Infantry  can  be  put. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  come  into  the  matter  the  spirit  of 
compromise.  Compromises  are  usually  bad,  but  here  they  are 
peculiarly  vicious.  Mounted  Infantry  is  an  excellent  thing. 
Everybody  desires  that  we  should  have  some  in  our  army ;  but, 
alas  !  so  we  are  told,  it  is  scarcely  attainable.  So  many  diffi- 
culties lie  in  the  way,  the  infantry  cannot  be  horsed,  there  is 
this  and  that  to  be  got  over.  Now  the  cavalry  have  got  the 
horses,  why  not  make  them  do  the  work  ?  Excellent,  excellent ! 
is  the  cry  of  nine-tenths  of  those  who  hear  the  suggestion,  and 
thus  the  demand  for  Mounted  Infantry  is  shelved  again.  But 
lest  it  should  be  said,  in  these  days  of  ardent  reform,  that 
nothing  was  done,  something  is  done.  The  finest  infantry  in  the 
world  must  not  be  tampered  with,  but  it  is  different  with  the 
cavalry.  That  is  an  absolute  arm.  Let  it  be  given  rifles,  and 
taught  to  be  useful  and  shoot  like  everyone  else.  So  it  comes  to 
pass  that,  as  in  the  days  of  Scripture,  those  who  have  asked  for 
bread  are  given  a  stone.  We  demand  Mounted  Infantry,  and  in 
reply  we  get  our  cavalry  laden  with  rifles.  It  comes  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end,  does  it  not?  No — it  cannot  be  too  frequently 
reiterated  while  there  is  yet  time — no,  it  does  not.    If  we  are 
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not  to  have  Mounted  Infantry,  let  us  leave  the  matter  alone. 
Many  ideas  as  good  have  been  pigeon-holed  before  this.  But  do 
not  let  us  spoil  our  cavalry  merely  in  obedience  to  the  shooting 
whim  of  the  day. 

Every  century  has  had  its  whim ;  and  this  is  not  the  first  one 
that  has  suffered  from  the  shooting  whim.  Frederic  the  Great 
won  his  victories  by  the  superior  rapidity  in  firing  of  his  troojis. 
Fire  was  worshipped  as  much  then  as  it  is  just  now.  The 
Austrians  bowed  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  taught  their 
cavalry  to  try  and  live  up  to  it.  But  what  did  Frederic  do  ? 
He  ordered  his  horsemen  to  throw  away  their  fire-arms,  to  trust 
to  their  horses  and  their  own  right  arms.  And  the  result  was 
that  while  the  Austrian  dragoons  seldom]  appeared  but  to  be 
beaten,  Frederic's  were  invincible .  They  never  met  an  enemy 
but  with  confidence  and  impetuosity.  Those  two  qualities 
served  them  better  than  any  rifles  could  have  served  them. 
That  was  the  golden  day  of  cavalry,  and  it  was  also  a  day  when 
the  power  of  fire  was  worshipped  just  as  it  is  now. 

Later  on.  Napoleon  armed  his  dragoons  with  carbines.  They 
were  taught  to  fight  on  foot,  and  the  Emperor  fondly  hoped  that 
at  last  he  had  solved  the  riddle,  and  got  a  body  of  men  as  handy 
with  their  rifles  as  they  were  with  their  swords ;  and  so  he  had, 
but  not  quite  in  the  way  that  he  had  expected,  for  they  were 
useless  with  both,  and  the  idea  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Nowadays  I  believe,  the  Eussian  cavalry  are  supposed  to  be 
the  best  with  their  carbines.  Proud  pre-eminence !  and  to 
what  deeds  of  daring  has  it  led  them  ?  Search  the  annals  of 
the  Basso-Turkish  War,  and  we  shall  find  not  a  single  occasion 
in  which  they  are  so  much  as  mentioned.  Gourko's  raid  on  the 
Schipka  is  scarcely  a  case  in  point,  for  his  infantry  mounted  on 
asses  would  have  accomplished  as  much.  And  no  better  oppor- 
tunities could  have  been  offered  cavalry  than  the  Bussians 
refused  to  avail  themselves  of  in  this  war,  for  the  Turks  were 
lamentably  deficient  in  the  arm. 

So  we  see  that  history  does  not  favour  the  assumption  that 
cavalry,  thinking  much  of  their  carbines,  will  be  of  any  use. 
On  the  contrary,  it  teaches  us  that  such  cavalry  have  always 
failed,  and,  going  from  history  to  the  human  heart,  we  can 
easily  understand  the  reason.  ''No  man  can  serve  God  and 
mammon."  In  the  same  way,  he  who  is  armed  with  sword  and 
rifle  cannot  have  equal  confidence  in  both,  for  they  are  antago- 
nistic. To  be  a  good  cavalry  soldier,  he  must  have  a  contempt 
for  the^fle ;  yet  he  is  taught  that  nothing  can  live  before  it.  In 
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the  same  breath  he  is  supposed  to  believe  that  there  is  no  service 
like  his  own,  that  nothing  can  withstand  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
and  that  such  a  charge  has  not  the  faintest  chance  of  success 
against  the  breech-loader.  If  he  has  the  reliance  of  a  good 
cavalry  soldier  upon  his  sword,  it  is  but  seldom  that  he  will  care 
to  use  his  rifle.  If  he  believes  in  his  rifle,  he  has  no  confidence 
in  his  sword ;  but  good  cavalry  soldiers  are  not  made  of  the  stuff 
of  men  crammed  with  the  "  theoretical  principles  "  of  musketry, 
and  apprehensive  that  they  cannot  get  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
enemy.  The  truth  is  that  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  a 
good  cavalry,  or  a  good  infantry  soldier,  are  perfectly  distinct. 
You  may  have  the  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both  in  the  same 
person. 

How,  then,  is  it  that  this  fact  comes  to  be  so  frequently  lost 
sight  of;  that  outcries  are  always  being  raised  that  cavalry 
should  be  made,  in  addition  to  their  own  proper  duties,  to  do  as 
much  infantry  work  as  can  be  got  out  of  them?  Partly,  no 
doubt,  because  the  immense  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the 
first  power  using  Mounted  Infantry  are  realised,  and  partly 
from  the  vague  suspicion  that  the  days  of  cavalry  upon  the 
battle-field  are  numbered.  If  this  be  indeed  the  case,  those  who 
are  urging  that  our  cavalry  should  be  made  as  much  as  possible 
like  Mounted  Infantry,  are  undoubtedly  right ;  but  if  we  examine 
the  grounds  for  belief  in  the  uselessness  of  cavalry  on  the  battle- 
field, we  find  that  they  are  merely  based  upon  the  fact  that 
cavalry  have  not  always  successfully  attacked  troops  armed  with 
the  breech-loader.  Undoubtedly  they  have  not ;  no  more  have 
artillery,  or  infantry  themselves — yet  it  is  not  sought  to  apply 
the  argument  to  these.  On  the  other  hand  that  cavalry,  like  its 
sister  arms,  can  cope  with  the  breech-loader  has  been  proved. 
If  there  is  a  theory  with  respect  to  this  subject  more  commonly 
believed  in  than  any  other,  it  is  that  cavalry  cannot  attack 
infantry  that  has  not  first  been  shaken  by  artillery  fire.  Yet  at 
Vionville,  on  the  16th  August  1870,  they  successfully  did  so. 
The  account  of  the  action  is  too  long  to  be  given  here,  but  may 
be  found  in  the  German  account  of  the  war,  compiled  by  their 
Staff.  Stated  briefly,  it  was  as  follows  : — The  German  advanced 
guard,  finding  itself  engaged  with  the  whole  French  Army,  was 
extremely  hard  pressed.  To  relieve  himself  of  this  pressure, 
General  von  Alvensleben,  who  was 'in  command,  ordered  a 
cavalry  charge.  There  were  only  six  squadrons  available,  and 
the  French  infantry  were  advancing  flushed  with  success, 
and  entirely  untouched  by  artillery  fire ;  but  the  effect  «of  the 
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charge  was  such  that  they  were  completely  routed,  and  could  not 
be  brought  into  action  again  that  day.  The  Prussian  squadrona 
lost  scarcely  a  man  from  infantry  fire.  They  were,  indeed, 
pretty  severely  handled  before  they  regained  their  lines,  but 
such  loss  as  they  sustained  was  inflicted  upon  them  entirely  bgr 
the  French  cavalry.  This  action  disposes  of  the  assertion  that 
cavalry  cannot,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  face  the  breech- 
loader. No  infantry  could  have  been  in  a  better  position  for  beat- 
ing off  their  attack  than  were  the  French  at  Yionville  that  day. 

No.  Cavalry  can  ride  over  infantry  armed  with  the  breech- 
loader, just  as  well  as  they  did  over  their  forefathers  having  no 
better  weapon  than  the  Brown  Bess.  At  close  quarters,  one  is 
httle  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  But  what  the  breech- 
loader has  done  is  to  revolutionise  the  formations  of  the  battle- 
field, and  to  drive  every  body  of  troops  that  appears  there  into 
extended  order.  This  places  cavalry  at  no  disadvantage,  for 
what  they  lose  in  the  superior  arms  of  precision  now  held  by 
their  foes,  they  gain  by  the  vastly  improved  opportunities  for  a 
successful  charge  which,  by  his  dispersal,  he  is  compelled  to 
give  them.  The  problem  only  is  presented  to  them  in  a  some- 
what different  manner.  In  former  days  it  was  how  to  crash 
through  the  enemy,  now  it  is  how  to  reach  him.  The  lessons 
of  the  Franco-German  war  rightly  put  to  heart,  demonstrate, 
not  that  cavalry  is  a  whit  less  useful  than  before  upon  the  battle- 
field, but  that  it  must  conform  to  the  altered  conditions  now  to 
be  met  there,  and  assume  some  formation  which  shall  protect  it 
as  much  as  possible  from  loss  from  the  much  more  destructive 
fire  of  the  enemy. 

Infantry  have  done  this  by  extending.  Why  should  not 
cavalry  do  the  same  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  fact,  recognised  by 
every  soldier,  but  only  not  acted  upon  by  cavalry,  that  no  closed 
body  of  troops  can  hope  now  to  appear  with  success  under  fire, 
must  apply  to  the  full  as  much  to  them  as  it  does  to  any  arm. 
When  acting  against  infantry,  there  is  no  reason  moreover  why 
they  should  preserve  their  close  formation.  It  was  originally 
intended  for  an  enemy  who  only  fought  in  three  stiff  lines.  Now, 
these  have  vanished,  and  with  them,  has  gone  any  necessity  for 
a  like  formation  on  the  part  of  cavalry.  Infantry  on  the  battle- 
field are  encountered  in  extended  order,  and  if  cavalry  were  to 
meet  them  on  equal  terms,  the  chances  of  success  would  be  as 
great  as  ever  they  were.  That  is  to  say,  that  infantry  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  inflict  upon  them  such  losses  as  have  given 
ground  for  the  opinion  alluded  to  earlier  in  this  paper.     On  th%[^ 
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contrary,  it  is  probable  that  cavalry  would  be  able  to  engage 
with  much  less  loss  to  themselves  than  any  body  of  infantry  of 
similar  strength  could  do,  for  while  it  might  take  infantry  hours 
to  advance  up  to  any  given  position,  with  cavalry  it  would  only 
be  a  matter  of  minutes  or  seconds.  True,  the  infantry  men  are 
firing  during  the  advance,  but  they  must  cease  fire  and  expose 
themselves  before  they  can  advance  at  all ;  each  infantry  soldier 
would,  therefore,  be  exposed  for  a  very  much  longer  time  than 
would  his  cavalry  comrade.  True  again,  that  the  latter  offers  a 
bigger  mark,  but  for  all  that,  his  pace  should  more  than  counter- 
balance  the  disadvantage. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  cavalry 
attempting  to  manoeuvre,  or  charge,  in  extended  order,  for  that 
terrible  disorder  would  be  the  only  result.     So  it  might  be  from 
the  present  double -rank    formation ;  but  put  them  into  single 
rank,  and  the  disorder  of  a  charge  would  be  less  than  it  is  now. 
In  single  rank  they  can  *' extend,"  or  "rally"  {i.e.  "close"), 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  precision,  and  at  any  pace.     In  fact 
single  rank  would  seem  the  desired  panacea  for  most  of  their 
sufferings.     In  the  first  place,  single  rank  at  once  halves  the 
probable  loss,  or,  at  any  rate,  considerably  reduces  it ;  in  the 
second,  it  makes  use  of  every  available  sabre ;  in  the  third,  it 
simplifies  every  movement;  and  in  the  fourth,  it  doubles  the 
lines  of  attack  and  support.     To  reduce  the  loss  at  present 
suffered  by  cavaky  must  be  the  first  aim  of  everyone  who  wishes 
to  see  that  arm  restored  to  its  proper  position  in  the  service. 
Here  is  the  simplest  method.     Precision  and  force  are  what, 
above  everything,  cavalry  require  under  fire.     In  single  rank 
they  can  work  twice  as  well,  and  much  more  rapidly,  than  they 
ijan  in  double,  for  there  is  no  rear  rank  to  hamper  their  move- 
ments.    In  cavalry  combats  it  is  an  old  and  true  maxim  that, 
both  sides  being  equal,  that  which  brings  up  the  last  reserve  will 
win.     Given  two  bodies  of  cavalry  of  equal  strength,  one  formed 
in  double  and  the  other  in  single  rank,  and  the  latter  will  never 
under  any  possible  circumstances  have  less  than  twice  as  many 
lines  as  the  former  ;  it  should  be  able  to  completely  envelop  it. 
Many  more  reasons  might,  no  doubt,  be  produced  in  favour  of  a 
single-rank  formation,  but  surely  such  advantages  as  I   have 
glanced  at  above  are  of  themselves  suflSciently  conclusive  as  to 
its  being  the   formation   imperatively  demanded   for  cavalry. 
There  only  remains   to   add  the  (first)    Duke  of  Wellington's 
opinion  upon  the  subject.      "  Single  rank,"  he  said,    "  would 
double  the  use  of  cavalry  with  an  army."      ^.^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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I  have  not  here  been  theorising.  It  has  been  practically 
proved,  and  would  probably  be  admitted  by  everyone  acquainted 
mth  the  subject,  that  cavalry  formed  in  single  rank  manoeuvre 
twice  as  quickly,  and  therefore  as  well,  as  they  can  formed  in 
double  rank.  The  only  reason  why  the  latter  formation  has  not 
been  abandoned  long  ago,  is  to  be  found  in  the  over-con- 
servatism which  says,  "  Do  away  with  the  double  rank  !  What 
then  becomes  of  the  shock  ?  "  Well,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
''shock"  (as  understood  in  the  stock  phrase),  is  not  required, 
and  in  the  tenth  it  can  be  obtained  as  well  by  the  formation  in 
lines  of  single  rank.  In  this  the  charge  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
consists  of  the  advance  in  several  lines,  and  when  under  fire  in 
lines  in  extended  order,  pouring  themselves,  like  the  sea  waves, 
one  after  another  upon  the  devoted  foe ;  a  very  different  matter 
from  the  rush  of  a  compact  body  of  horsemen,  aild  a  good  deal 
harder  to  stop.  For  the  intervals  between  files  enables  several 
lines  to  charge  over  the  same  ground,  and  ensures  that  neither 
the  worst  ground,  nor  the  best  directed  volley,  can  throw  the 
charge  into  confusion. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attempt  now  being  made  at  Aider- 
shot  may  throw  some  fresh  light  on  the  Mounted  Infantry 
controversy ;  and  if  it  only  shows  that  good  cavalry  soldiers  are 
too  precious  to  be  converted  into  anything  else,  it  will  have  done 
inestimable  good.  But  the  present  moment  offers  a  most 
favourable  opportunity  for  the  further  inquiring  of  what  to  do 
with  our  cavalry.  That  something  must  be  done  is  undeniable ; 
they  cannot  hope  any  longer  to  be  permitted  to  thunder  about  a 
battle-field  in  the  dense  formations  that  their  fathers  used. 
Either  they  must  resign  the  proud  pretensions  of  their  arm,  or 
find  some  new  way  of  giving  effect  to  them.  If  they  are  true  to 
the  principles  which  have  achieved  so  much  glory  in  the  past, 
that  way  will  be  found  to  lie  in  having  as  little  to  do  as  possible 
with  fire-arms.  It  is  their  role  to  ride  over  the  breech-loader,  not 
to  use  it.  What  is  required  is  that  their  drill  should  be  altered 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  manoeuvre  in  extended  order  under  fire. 
When  they  have  learned  to  do  that,  they  will  have  as  little  to 
fear  from  the  breech-loader  as  their  ancestors  had  from  the 
Brown  Bess  ;  they  will  be  again  on  equal  terms  with  the  other 
arms,  and  if  they  fail  to  beat  them,  then  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  think  of  turning  them  into  aeronauts,  or  whatever  else  may 
answer  to  the  Mounted  Infantry  of  the  day. 
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Signs  are  not  wanting  that  naval  affairs  are,  at  any  moment^ 
likely  to  come  into  prominent  notice.  There  is  a  general  feeling^ 
that,  in  spite  of  the  ubsence  of  old-fashioned  acrid  discussion 
and  new-fashioned  bitter  debate,  the  state  of  the  navy  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  satisfactory 
till  changes  of  a  somewhat  drastic  character  have  been  intro- 
duced. Under  the  present  Administration  the  Estimates  have 
been  largely  increased :  this  is  one  sign.  It  is  a  sign,  more- 
over, worth  noting,  for  only  an  observer  exceptionally  super- 
ficial, or  a  critic  exceptionally  blinded  to  the  actual  state  of 
things,  would  pretend  that  economy  and  retrenchment  were  not 
as  fully  revered  now  as  under  any  previous  Liberal  Administra- 
tions. The  difference  is  this — that  you  cannot  always  be 
shutting  up  dockyards,  or  selling  surplus  stores,  or  breaking  up 
useless  ships  ;  or  cutting  and  chipping,  and  slicing  and 
snipping  at  the  hundred  and  one  channels  of  expenditure  which 
offer  themselves  to  that  process.  An  end  must  come  some  day; 
and  for  any  substantial  result  which  might  be  secured,  that  result 
was  obtained  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  much  can  yet  be  done  and 
is  now  being  done,  though  there  is  not  so  much  to  show  for  the 
outlay  of  economical  energy  as  formerly.  It  is  still  necessary 
to  keep  down  useless  expenditure,  but  it  is  still  more  necessary 
to  increase  the  amount  of  useful  expenditure.  It  is  still 
necessary  to  sell  useless  stores  and  break  up  useless  vessels ; 
but  it  is  still  more  necessary  to  build  new  ships  and  buy  fresh 
stores ;  while  to  hope  to  be  able  to  set  one  against  the  other — 
to  set  the  saving  against  the  additional  expense — ^would  be  to 
hope  to  set  the  saving  of  selling  one's  old  clothes  against  the  cost 
of  a  new  outfit.     This  first  sign  is,  then,  justifiably  noticeable. 

Another  sign,  perhaps  less  noticeable,  but  in  its  way  worth 
noting,  is  the  attitude  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  matter. 
When  the  Estimates  were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Trevelyan 
last  month.  Big  Ben  had  just  sounded  a  quarter  to  12 — a  bad 
time  for  business,  and  a  very  bad  time  for  bringing  forward 
estimates  of  any  kind  with  any  hope  of  attention  being  given  to 
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them.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  hour,  and  the  appearance  of  general 
fatigao  and  depression  which  was  everywhere  visible,  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan  was  listened  to,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  by  a  larger 
gathering  of  members  than  has  ever  been  seen  when  the  cir- 
cumstances were  distinctly  favourable.  Every  sentence  t^as 
keenly  listened  to,  and  every  point  promptly  appreciated  by 
an  audience  difficult  to  please  in  such  matters,  and  disposed, 
as  a  rule,  to  take  as  read  most  ministerial  utterances  on  the 
subject  of  the  national  expenditure. 

A  third  sign  may  be  named  in  the  absence  of  party  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  the  Navy.  There  is  a  growing  disposition, 
due  most  certainly  to  no  feeling  of  indifference,  that  the  state 
of  the  Navy  is  a  national  matter,  and  that  its  welfare  is 
dear  to  both  parties,  a  fact  admirably  illustrated  by  Lord 
Henry  Lennox's  forcible  pamphlet.  And,  on  the  whole,  in  this 
spirit  the  state  of  the  navy  seems  likely  to  be  discussed  more 
closely  and  critically  than  usual  this  year.  Gradually  it  is 
beginning  to  dawn  on  the  public  mind  that  naval  affairs  are  not 
altogether  in  a  right  state,  and  are  not  altogether  receiving  the 
attention  they  merit.  We  are  far  from  suggesting  that  the 
Navy  is  inefficient,  or  in  a  condition  warranted  to  provoke  alarm. 
The  days  for  such  criticism  as  this  are  past  long  ago.  But 
between  inefficiency  and  absolutely  undeniable  efficiencv  there  is 
a.  vast  gulf  fixed ;  and  it  is  open  to  doubt  if  the  Navy  has 
reached  the  latter  stage.  Recent  events  point  to  a  conclusion, 
not  altogether  without  substance,  that,  in  the  race  for  naval 
power,  we  stand  in  some  danger  of  being  distanced.  What 
we  have,  in  fact,  to  fear,  is  not  inefficiency  but  insufficiency. 
The  criticisms  of  Lord  Henry  Lennox  have  been  keen  enough, 
and  not  so  just  as  keen.  They  ate  forcible  and  valuable  in 
pointing  out  the  line  along  which  progress  is  to  march,  and 
the  disparity  between  the  progress  made  on  our  side  and 
by  other  countries ;  but  they  are  not  perhaps  quite  just  in 
hesitating  to  acknowledge  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is 
now  being  'done,  to  ensure  a  rate  of  progress  which  shall  be 
tolerable  if  not  absolutely  sufficient. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  past  two  years  alone  for  the  Navy  ? 
So  far  as  guns  are  concerned  we  have  the  important  assurance 
that,  while  the  year  before  last  £808,000  was  taken  for  the 
service  of  the  navy,  and  last  year  ^6869,000  was  taken,  there 
has  been  provided  for  this  year  no  less  a  sum  than  £616,000 
for  this  purpose.  Again,  in  the  way  of  construction,  we  will 
just  name  two  facts  which   speak  volumes^    iz^^^C^OO Jfe^ 
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£100,000  more  will  be  spent  on  ships  than  in  1879,  but  at  a 
total  cost  to  the  navy  of  £100,000  less.  For  the  three  years 
ending  on  81st  March  1888,  56,000  tons  of  new  construction 
will  be  built,  against  50,000  tons  for  the  three  years  which 
ended  in  March  1880.  And  this  second  fact  may  be  put  in  an 
equally  effective  way  by  the  statement  that,  in  the  three  years' 
estimates  of  the  present  Administration,  provision  has  been  made 
for  new  construction  to  the  extent  of  2,000  tons  a  year  more  than 
during  the  previous  three  years.  These  are  two  marked  facts, 
which  deserve  recognition,  and  should  in  fairness  be  borne  in 
mind  in  talking  about  the  state  of  the  navy.  We  are  reluctant 
to  impart  party  considerations  into  naval  questions ;  but  the 
facts  we  point  out  are  too  important  to  be  ignored.  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  in  his  statement  of  the  navy  estimates  and  in  his 
recent  speeches,  has  carefully  adopted  this  line ;  but  he  has 
also  shown  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Navy,  bound  up 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  are  near  to  the  heart  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues.  In  administration,  however,  a  large 
reform  has  been  applied,  which  should  do  much  that  has  long 
been  urgently  wanted. 

In  the  organisation  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  two  changes 
announced  by  Lord  Northbrook  last  month  are  a  full  and 
powerful  answer  to  many  of  the  charges  brought  against  that 
Board  for  many  years  past.  The  dissatisfaction  which  has 
found  recent  expression,  as  to  the  state  of  the  Navy  and  as  to 
the  principles  which  seem  to  govern  ,the  Board  in  its  con- 
struction policy,  is  assuredly  not  groundless.  It  is  not  clear 
that  we  have  sufficient  ships,  or  the  right  sort  of  ships,  nor  that 
they  are  armed  with  sufficient  guns,  or  the  right  sort  of  guns, 
nor  that  there  is  anything  like  an  accurate  and  settled  con- 
ception what  sort  of  ships  and  guns  we  actually  want.  All  that 
is  attempted,  at  present,  is  to  give  a  slight  additional  impulse  to 
construction,  and  to  go  on  building  vessels  of  known  type.  The 
reforms  which  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  now  indicates 
are  undoubtedly  an  admission  that  this  dissatisfaction  has  not 
been  without  ground,  and  they  will  generally  be  admitted  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Lord  Henry  Lennox  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  declared  that  it  was  essential  the  Controller  should 
be  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  he  may  now  feel  a  certain  sense 
of  satisfaction  that  his  conviction  is  not  only  shared  by  the 
Government,  but  has  been  acted  on.  At  present  the  Board 
controls  the  Controller,  and  the  Controller  controls  the  con- 
structive staff  and  the  yards ;  but  a  control  of  this  kind,  liable 
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to  be  checked,  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  impotent  and  ineffective. 
In  1861,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the 
Admiralty,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  stated  that  he  '*  found  that 
the  business  of  the  Controller  was  very  much  impeded  because 
whatever  orders  came  from  the  dockyards  to  him  had  to  pass 
through  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  orders  came  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  were  read  there,  and  then  forwarded 
to  the  Controller ;  and  the  Controller,  when  he  wanted  to  send 
anything  to  the  dockyards,  could  not  give  an  order  to  the 
dockyards,  but  was  obliged  to  submit  it  to  the  Board,  and 
ask  the  Board  to  give  such-and-such  an  order."  Under  such 
a  system,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  is  still  in  force, 
we  can  well  understand  difSculties  arising,  not  only  in  the 
way  of  building  rapidly  and  sufficiently,  but  of  building  any 
ships  at  all.  Contradictory  orders,  conflicting  opinions,  pur- 
poseless discussion,  with  vacillating  results,  would  necessarily 
thrive  under  such  a  state  of  things;  and  that  they  have 
thriven  is  hardly  doubtful  in  face  of  the  wretched  result  which 
the  work  on  naval  construction  shows  for  the  past  ten  years. 
It  is  at  last  left  to  Lord  Northbrook  to  cut  short  all  discussion 
on  the  matter,  and  carry  out  boldly  a  reform  the  value  of 
which  is  manifest. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  not  for  the  first  time  this 
decision  has  been  taken.  One  of  the  first  changes  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Childers  in  1869,  in  re-organising  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
was  to  give  the  Controller,  Sir  Spencer  Bobinson,  a  seat  on  it. 
In  explaining  his  intention  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  stated 
that — "  We  have  determined  to  release  the  First  Sea  Lord  of  all 
business  in  connection  with  the  dockyards,  to  abolish  the  office 
of  Store  Lord,  and  to  bring  the  Controller  of  the  Navy  to  the 
Board,  and  put  him  in  charge  of  all  the  materiel  departments 
connected  with  the  building,  repairing,  and  fitting  out  of  om* 
fleets."  That  this  change  was  carried  out ;  that  in  some  mys- 
terious way  a  conflict  arose  which  led  to  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Spencer  Robinson,  and  that  the  new  Controller,  Sir  Houston 
Stewart,  was  not  placed  on  the  Board,  but  appointed  to  the  old 
position,  are  matters  of  history.  All  that  we  know  is,  that 
personal  disagreement  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  most 
serviceable  reform  Mr.  Childers  attempted  at  the  Admiralty; 
and  we  doubt  if  a  voice  will  now  be  raised  against  its  revival  by 
Lord  Northbrook. 

But  the  appointment  of  |Mr.  George  Bendel  to  a  seat  on  the 
Board  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance.    Government  manu- 
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facture,  whether  of  guns  or  of  ships,  is  open  to  the  grave 
question  of  expediency.  The  Goyernment  may  turn  out  good 
work,  as  it  no  doubt  does ;  but  that  it  is  the  best  that  can 
be  turned  out  is  sometimes  doubtful.  The  pressure  of  com- 
petition does  not  exist,  and  no  regulations  or  supervision  can 
effectively  supply  this  ;stimulus.  In  this  direction  Mr.  Bendel 
is  bound  to  do  good  work,  if  only  in  helping  to  limit  Government 
work  to  what  is  essential.  In  any  case,  the  earnestness  of  Lord 
Northbrook  in  this  matter  is,  we  think,  undoubted.  To  call  in 
the  aid  of  private  firms,  has  always  been  a  troublesome  matter  ; 
but  to  hope  that  in  any  effective  system  of  naval  administration 
this  help  can  be  dispensed  with,  is  open  to  question.  To  merely 
call  on  them  to  construct  vessels  of  known  types  is  of  little  service. 
What  is  of  real  service  and  is  urgently  wanted  is,  that  their 
knowledge,  derived  from  experience,  and  their  professional 
advice,  should  be,  in  some  form  or  another,  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  Admiralty ;  if,  that  is  to  say,  naval  construction  is  to  be 
progressive,  and  if  our  progress  is  to  keep  pace  with  that  of 
other. countries.  That  Mr.  Bendel  has  consented  to  leave  the 
Elswick  Factory  and  Sir  William  Armstrong,  to  serve  as  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  a  distinct  matter  for  congratulation. 

The  last  appointment  which  has  been  made,  by  giving  the 
vacancy,  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Admiral  Hall  from  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Admiralty,  to  Mr.  B.  G.  C.  Hamilton, 
the  Accountant-General  of  the  Navy,  is  by  no  means  the  least 
important  of  these  changes,  from  an  administrative  point  of  view. 
Financial  ability  is  not  common  in  our  public  departments; 
but,  in  a  spending  department  like  the  Admiralty,  dealing  with 
an  annual  expenditure  of  eleven  millions  sterling,  it  is  especiaUy 
wanted.  As  a  subordinate  ofiGicial,  the  Accountant-Generai 
could  hardly  exercise  any  real  control  over  expenditure ;  a  shift- 
ing Board  certainly  could  not ;  while  a  naval  ofBcer  would  regard 
such  a  function  as  naturally  out  of  his  sphere.  Beyond  this  it 
is  readily  conceivable  that  the  vast  and  complex  interests  dealt 
with  by  the  Admiralty  require  the  attention  of  a  permanent 
ofSicial,  in  a  position  of  authority,  capable  of  dealing  with  them, 
and  also  of  advising  the  Board  on  them.  Mr.  Hamilton's 
experience  and  reputation  are  suficient  to  justify  Lord  North- 
brook  and  his  colleagues  in  their  choice  of  him  for  an  adviser. 
Altogether,  the  changes  announced  indicate  a  resolution  to  make 
naval  reform  effective  and  real. 
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It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  morale  of  the  man  borrows  a  large 
portion  of  its  energy  from  a  judicious  replenishing  and  main- 
taining of  the  physical  forces.  As  a  well-nourished  healthy 
man  is  better  prepared  to  support  the  fatigues  of  active  service 
than  one  who  has  been  weakened  by  insufiGicient  food,  covering, 
or  shelter,  the  diet,  clothing,  and  lodging  of  an  army  in  time  of 
X>eac6  requires  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  to  have  ready  to  place 
in  the  field  robust  men,  capable  of  withstanding  the  hardships 
of  a  campaign. 

In  war — ^besides  exposure,  fatigue,  and  excitement — ^we  have 
to  contend  with  a  general  want  of  variety  in  the  food,  impure 
water,  continuous  consumption  of  salt  and  preserved  meat, 
insufficiency  of  fresh  vegetables,  irregularity  in  the  hours  for 
feeding,  &c. ;  all  disturbing  causes  which  likewise  affect  the 
health  of  the  troops. 

The  best  food  for  troops  on  service  is  that  which  is  most 
nutritious,  most  portable,  and  least  liable  to  deterioration.  A 
different  scale  of  rations  should  be  fixed  for  troops  on  the  march 
and  for  troops  halting.  As  it  will  always  be  preferable  to  feed 
men  and  animals  well,  rather  than  have  to  tend  and  nurse  them 
when  sick,  in  all  cases  of  forced  marches  or  extra  exertions  the 
rations  and  forage  for  men  and  animals  should  be  increased  to 
meet  the  consequent  loss  of  strength,  which  is  likely  to  become 
an  increased  source  of  sickness. 

General  Sherman,  in  his  Memoirs,  remarks  : — **  To  be  strong, 
healthy,  and  capable  of  the  largest  measure  of  physical  effort, 
the  soldier  needs  about  three  pounds  gross  of  food  per  day,  and 
the  horse  or  mule  about  twenty  pounds.'' 

Me<U. — ^In  my  opinion  there  is  no  better  food  for  man  than 
beef  cattle  driven  on  the  hoof,  if  used  liberally,  with  salt  bacon 
and  bread. 
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Cattle  carries  itself  in  every  direction  the  troops  have  to  take  ; 
this  renders  the  service  of  the  meat  ration  more  easy  and 
manageable  than  any  other,  barring  those  cases  where  forage 
and  water  are  scarce  and  bad,  when  the  cattle,  from  want  of 
proper  nourishment,  naturally  fall  out  of  condition. 

An  average-sized  ox  is  reckoned  to  furnish  rations  for  SOO 
men,  a  sheep  for  45,  and  a  pig  for  110. 

Proper  steps  should  be  taken  in  time  to  provide  against  any 
failure  in  the  supply  of  cattle  for  slaughter,  for  this,  unfortu- 
nately, is  one  of  the  supplies  that  fails  first.  The  consumption 
of  meat  is  so  large  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  adhere  to  the 
same  price  throughout  the  operations.  In  purchasing,  the 
average  weight  of  the  animals  should  be  first  ascertained.  Thia 
can  be  done  by  killing  and  weighing  a  few,  picked  indis- 
criminately out  of  a  lot,  and  then  fixing  the  price  per  pound  on 
this  average  for  a  whole  herd. 

If  the  occupied  territory  cannot  supply  cattle  in  sufficient 
number,  it  must  be  obtained  from  foreign  markets;  this  re- 
quires judgment,  for  we  read  in  ancient  history  (a.d.  810)  how 
the  cattle  plague  destroyed  all  the  cattle  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne had  collected  for  his  army,  and,  in  quite  recent  times^ 
how  the  cattle  purchased  in  Bussia  and  Poland  for  the  German 
army,  in  the  war  of  1870-71,  introduced  the  cattle-plague  into 
the  Prussian  provinces.  All  the  animals  should  be  carefully 
inspected,  and  none  but  those  well-nourished  and  in  good  health 
should  be  purchased.  To  prevent  their  losing  condition  on  a 
continuous  march,  a  certain  allowance  of  grain,  in  addition  to 
what  forage  they  can  pick  up  for  themselves,  should  be  given 
them,  and  they  should  be  carefully  watered.  Draught- bullocka 
are  emaciated  and  unfit  for  food,  and  will  be  a  cause  of  sickness 
amongst  the  troops  if  used  for  food.  They  should  be  only  used 
for  that  purpose  as  a  very  last  resource.  As  freshly-killed  meat 
is  difficult  to  cook,  it  will  be  preferable  to  kill  the  previous 
night,  after  sunset,  the  animals  required  for  food  for  the  next 
day. 

Forage. — Infantry  requires  principally  meat  and  bread,  but 
the  other  arms  need  forage  in  addition  to  these,  which,  on 
account  of  its  bulk,  is  difficult  to  carry.  The  artillery  can  carry 
three  days'  corn  easily  on  their  wagons,  but  in  the  cavalry  the 
horses  are  already  overweighted,  and  if  we  wish  to  derive  all  the 
advantages  that  can  be  obtained  by  its  mobility,  we  must  study 
to  reduce  the  weight  the  horses  have  to  bear. 

In  most  cases  one  can  rely  on  the  country  passed  through  to 
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famish  forage,  though  there  are  countries  entirely  destitute  of 
it.  Forage  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  subsistence  of  an 
army  in  the  field,  on  account  of  its  volume.  "The  daily  ration 
for  a  horse  is  14  lbs.  of  hay  and  12  lbs.  of  oats,  in  all  26  lbs. 
That  of  a  soldier  is  3  lbs.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
ration  for  a  horse  weighs  nearly  nine  times  that  of  a  soldier."  * 
Grain  is  the  only  portion  of  forage  that  can  be  carried,  hay 
and  straw  must  be  obtained  in  the  invaded  country,  hence 
requisitions  apply  in  a  greater  sense  to  these  articles  than 
to  any  others.  Steam  presses  are  of  invaluable  assistance 
in  reducing  the  bulk  of  forage ;  the  trusses  when  reduced  will 
occupy  less  room,  both  on  carriages  and  on  board  ship,  and  will 
considerably  reduce  the  amount  of  transport  required.  Some 
presses  put  up  at  the  base  or  on  the  line  of  communication  would 
be  of  great  value.  When  dry  forage  is  not  obtainable,  the  troops 
will  procure  for  their  animals  green  forage.  If  the  fields  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  posts  are  ready  for  mowing,  and  forage  is 
much  needed,  the  commissariat  officers  should  make  arrange- 
ments for  purchasing  what  there  is,  cutting  it,  and  then  issuing 
it,  or  storing  it  as  required.  Always  in  turning  animals  out  to 
graze  they  should  be  turned  into  grass  in  preference  to  green 
corn-fields,  for  the  latter  may  be  later  on  cut  for  the  use  of  the 
army. 

The  following  extract  from  a  General  Order  issued  at 
Abrantes  on  the  17th  June  1809,  gives  us  some  idea  of  the 
regulations  laid  down  during  the  Peninsula  war  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  green  forage : — 

"  5.  When  the  army,  or  any  portion  of  it,  in  future  requires 
green  forage,  commissaries,  or,  if  there  should  be  no  com- 
missary, the  quarter-master  of  the  regiment,  under  the  orders  of 
the  general  or  commanding  officer,  will  make  a  requisition  upon 
the  magistrate  for  it,  and  will  point  out  to  him  the  field  or  place 
from  whence  it  can  be  provided ;  the  magistrate  is  then  to  have 
it  cut ;  forage  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  troops  by  the  commis- 
sary, in  rations,  according  to  the  ordered  proportions.  A  guard 
will  be  left  in  the  field,  in  charge  of  the  remainder  of  the  forage, 
after  the  commissary  has  made  his  delivery.  If  there  should 
be  no  magistrate,  or  if  the  magistrate  should  refuse  to  consent 
to  deliver  or  cut  the  green  forage,  or  if  it  should  be  necessary 
on  any  account,  the  troops  should  cut  it  for  themselves ;  the 
commissary  of  the  brigade  or  regiment,   accompanied  by  an 

•  Brevet  Major-General  L.  M.  0.  Meigs,  Q.M.G.,  U.S.A.,  Washington,  8th 
Kovember  1866.  ^  j 
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officer  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  department,  or,  if  there 
Bhould  be  none  with  that  division  of  troops,  by  the  quarter- 
master of  a  regiment,  and  if  possible  by  the  magistrate  of  the 
place,  or  the  occupier  of  the  ground,  or  by  some  inhabitant  of 
the  country,  is  to  proceed  to  value  the  field,  and  to  estimate  the 
number  of  rations  of  forage  it  contains.  Having  done  this,  the 
commissary  is  to  allot  the  field  in  its  due  proportion  to  the 
quartermasters  of  the  different  regiments  to  be  supplied  with 
forage  from  it ;  parties  of  fatigue  from  those  regiments,  under 
the  command  of  an  officer,  are  to  proceed  and  cut  and  carry 
away  the  forage  thus  allotted  to  them.  For  all  green  forage 
required,  the  usual  receipts  must  be  given.** 

In  all  points  of  passage  for  cavalry,  artillery,  and  transport^ 
a  good  stock  of  forage  should  be  collected  and  a  provision  main- 
tained as  a  precaution  in  case  of  a  retreat.  What  is  obtained 
from  the  enemy's  stores  should  not  be  wasted,  but  systemati- 
cally issued  out  as  if  it  were  part  of  one*8  own  magazines. 

It  is  important  that  horses  should  get  accustomed  to  the  com 
and  forage  of  the  country  they  are  in ;  this  can  be  done  by 
degrees,  mixing  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  with  the 
new  kind,  and  gradually  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  latter 
till  the  first  is  entirely  dispensed  with.  When  rye,  Indian  com, 
or  barley,  are  given  to  horses,  the  animals  should  not  be  watered 
for  two  hours  before  and  two  hours  after  they  have  been  fed. 

When  transport  is  hired,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  in  procuring 
grain,  the  commissariat  should  issue  forage  to  the  transport 
animals  ;  for  the  drivers,  finding  increased  difficulties  injthe  way 
of  procuring  it,  will  either  resort  to  pillage,  or  steal  what  their 
animals  carry  for  the  other  arms.  The  dryness  of  the]|season 
may  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  growth  of  grass,  and 
hence  on  the  amount  of  forage  procurable.  The  enemy  may 
also  fire  the  grass  and  thus  destroy  what  the  country  provides 
in  this  important  item  of  supply. 

The  following  information  on  the  matter  of  forage  (borrowed 
from  a  work.  Military  Sketching  and  Reconnaissance,  by  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel F.  J.  Hutchison  and  Captain  H.  G.  MacGregor) 
may  prove  useful : — 

"  An  acre  of  grass  will  yield  from  1  to  3  tons  of  hay. 
ff         wheat  „  80  to  40  bushels. 

„         barley  „  40  to  60        „ 

,1         oats  „  50  to  60        „ 

One  truss  of  straw  weighs  86  lbs. 
„        hay        „        66  lbs. 
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One  load  of  hay  contains  86  trusses. 
28  lbs.  of  green  forage  are  equal  to  10  lbs,  of  hay. 
One  bushel  of  oats  weighs  from  86  to  41  lbs. 
14  lbs.  of  bran=9  lbs.  of  oats. 
20  lbs.  of  unthreshed  com  form  a  ration. 
"  To  find  the  number  of  tons  in  a  stack,  multiply  together 
the  height,  breadth,  and  length,  in  yards,  and  divide  by  12  for 
hay,  and  17  for  straw. 

"  Height  is  the  distance  from  ground  to  eaves  +  i  distance 
•from  eaves  to  apex,  i.e. — 

12 


"  A  cubic  yard  of  hay  weighs!200  lbs.  nearly. 
„  straw    „      140        „ 

„  grain  equal  20  bushels. 

*'  Moving  in  a  well-stocked  country,  an  army  corps  of  80,000 
men  will  require  about  14,000  horses  for  cavalry,  staflf,  artillery, 
supply  service,  hospital,  baggage-train,  &c." 

Preserved  Provisions. — ^Where  bad  or  insuflScient  forage  or 
water  prevent  cattle  from  following  the  troops,  the  latter  will 
have  to  be  fed  on  patent  compounds.  However,  troops  always 
prefer  to  these  the  more  familiar  forms  of  food,  and  the  pre- 
served provisions  that  replace  them  are  very  unpopular  with  the 
spldier.  We  are  told  that  the  American  soldiers  during  the 
secession  war  used  in  fun  to  call  these  make-shifts  "  desecrated 
vegetables  and  consecrat-ed  milk." 

Preserved  provisions  can  only  be  considered  as  a  reserve  to  be 
used  when  necessity  compels  our  recurring  to  these  makeshifts, 
for  fresh  bread  and  fresh  provisions  only  can  ensure  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  troops.  A  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  provi- 
sians,  vegetables,  and  lime-juice  is  essential  to  ward  ofif  disease 
on  service.  It  is  imperative  to  take  into  account  all  the  difficul- 
tiea  connected  with    the   provision  of  fresh  supplies  for  the 
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troops ;  but  to  imagine  that  a  large  use  can  be  made  of  pre- 
served provisions  during  a  war  is  a  fallacy  to  be  judiciously 
guarded  against. 

Eopf  and  Co.'s  consolidated  pea-soup  is  a  very  useful  com- 
pound (each  tin  makes  a  pint  of  good  nutritious  soup),  it  keeps 
well,  and  costs  but  2d.  per  ration,  which  weighs  two  ounces  and 
a  half.  A  compressed  tea,  sugar,  and  milk  ration  is  prepared 
by  the  same  firm. 

In  the  Austrian  army,  preserved  "  Golasch,"  or  hash,  pre- 
pared in  Vienna,  is  issued  to  the  troops. 

Coffee. — Coffee  is  an  important  ration  for  troops  on  service. 
General  Sherman  states :  ''I  noticed  that  the  women  always 
begged  of  us  some  real  coffee,  which  seems  to  satisfy  a  natural 
yearning  or  craving  more  powerful  than  can  be  accounted  for  on 
the  theory  of  habit.  Therefore,  I  would  always  advise  that 
coffee  and  sugar  ration  be  carried  along,  even  at  the  expense  of 
bread,  for  which  there  are  many  substitutes."  With  regard  to 
coffee.  Dr.  Banders  remarks:  "Twenty  years  of  campaigning 
experience  has  demonstrated  ^that  no  other  beverage  is  so 
wholesome,  so  efficacious  and  beneficial,  and  also,  what  will 
surprise,  so  palatable,  in  marches  undertaken  under  excessive 
heat,  as  unsweetened  coffee,  largely  diluted  with  water.  This 
liquid  is  a  itonic,  and  at  the  same  time  refreshing,  and  has  a 
thirst-quenching  property  which  is  not  found  in  an  equal  degree 
in  any  other  beverage ;  it  arrests  thirst  and  diminishes  greatly 
the  perspiration,  which  so  fatigues  and  enervates  the  marching 
man."  The  Intendant  en  chef  of  the  2nd  Corps  of  the  Army  of 
Italy  in  1859,  in  his  instructions  on  requisitions,  wrote  to  his 
subordinates  as  follows :  "  Whenever  you  will  find  salt  and  coffee, 
procure  as  much  of  them  as  possible." 

In  the  opinion  of  some  medical  men,  coffee  is  an  antidote  to 
malarious  air,  but,  whether  it  is  so  or  not  (a  point  which  has  not 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated),  it  is  indisputable  that  tea  and 
coffee  are  better  for  the  troops  than  spirits.  Tea  makes  an 
excellent  beverage  for  both  hot  and  cold  weather,  and  taken  cold 
on  the  march  makes  a  very  refreshing  drink.  Some  handy  means 
for  roasting  and  grinding  coffee  should  be  provided,  for  though, 
when  ground  and  hermetically  packed,  it  occupies  less  room — 
it  is  considered  superior  when  prepared  fresh. 

Biscuit. — ^Biscuit,  as  a  ration,  has  the  advantage  over  bread 
that  it  is  less  perishable,  keeps  longer  fresh,  and  1  lb.  of  it  is 
considered  equal  to  1^  lbs.  of  bread,  hence  there  is  one-third  less 
to  carry.     One  hundred  pounds  of  flour  make  90  lbs.  of  biscuit 
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or  140  lbs.  of  brespd :  ''  The  average  gain  in  the  mannfaptore  of 
bread  may,  however,  be  stated  at  from  80  to  85,  and  sometimes 
40  per  cent. ;  and  the  loss  in  the  manufacture  of  biscuit,  at 
about  10  per  cent."*  A  sack  of  meal  contains  five  bushels,  or 
280  lbs.,  which  will  produce  92  4-lb.  loaves,  or  260  lbs.  of  biscuit. 
Though  highly  portable  and  of  good  keeping  qualities,  biscuit  is 
an  unpopular  description  of  food  with  an  army.  It  should  be 
only  used  as  a  substitute  for  bread  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
for,  if  used  continually,  it  becomes  unpalatable,  and  in  con- 
junction with  salt  meat  produces  dysentery  and  scrofulous, 
complaints. 

Mills. — ^The  question  of  mills  is  a  very  important  one  for  an 
army  in  the  field,  for  grain  is  generally  kept  unground  until 
required ;  hence  stores  of  flour  will  be  the  exception,  and  those 
of  com  the  rule. 

In  January  1818,  Napoleon,  writing  to  the  Viceroy,  then 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grande  Armee,  directed  him  to  have 
all  the  grain  in  the  principal  fortified  places  ground  into  flour, 
that  the  army  might  have  a  stock  of  flour  ready  when  it  began 
to  move.  Flour  requires  less  transport  than  bread  in  the  pro- 
portion of  17  to  30. 

Mills  in  large  towns  should  be  utilized,  the  commissariat 
supplying  additional  hands  to  work  them  if  necessary.  Hand- 
mills  were  used  by  the  early  Eoman  soldiers,  who  were  each 
provided  with  one;  the  flour  was  not  baked  into  bread,  but 
worked  into  a  paste  called  puis.  Frederick  the  Great  gave  one 
to  each  company,  and  Napoleon  ordered  them  for  his  Russian 
campaign  in  1812.  They,  however,  add  to  the  weight  to  be 
carried,  so  it  is  better  to  make  use  of  all  those  that  are  found 
within  reach  of  the  army.  At  the  base,  and  on  the  line  of 
communications,  steam  mills  can  be  established,  and  these 
possess  the  advantage  over  the  rest,  that  they  can  be  worked 
independent  of  wind  or  frost.  Portable  steam  mills  can  also  be 
advanced  close  to  the  troops.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Crimean 
War,  two  steamers  were  fitted  out,  one  the  Bruiser,  as  a  mill ; 
the  other,  the  Abundance^  as  a  bakery.  With  a  railway  line  of 
communications,  a  floating  mill  and  bakery  at  the  base  would 
answer  well. 

Ovens. — In  towns,  ovens  are  used  to  bake  one  or,  at  most,  two 
batches  of  bread  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  the  amount  baked 
can  be  easily  quadrupled,  and  more.  At  one  time  at  Aldershot, 
25,000  men  were  supplied  with   bread  from  six  ovens,  each 


Commissariat  Regulations,  1852,  page  158. 
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producing  225  4-lb.  loavee  in  a  batch,  working  six  days  in  the 
week,  with  only  two  hours  night-work.  A  large  town  might 
easily  spare  six  ovens  to  the  troops,  doubling  the  work  in  the 
rest  if  necessary.  Extra  hands  from  the  Commissariat  and 
Transport  Corps  might  be  assigned  them  for  the  additional  work* 

The  advantages  on  the  score  of  health  of  frequently  supplying 
troops  with  fresh  bread,  are  such  as  to  demand  its  use  in  prefer- 
ence to  biscuit,  except  in  special  circumstances,  during  a 
campaign.  A  superior  description  of  white  bread  is  not  what  is 
actually  required,  it  being  an  established  fact  that  the  removal 
of  all  the  bran  from  the  flour  deprives  the  bread  of  a  certain 
amount  of  nourishment,  besides  adding  sensibly  to  the  expense. 
Biscuit,  properly  speaking,  belongs  to  the  category  of  reserve 
rations,  and  is  manufactured  at  a  distance ;  therefore,  where  grain 
or  flour  are  to  be  obtained,  it  will  be  more  expedient  to  take 
bread  than  to  haul  up  large  quantities  of  biscuit  from  the  rear. 
Absence  of  grain,  or  scarcity  of  fuel,  might  oblige  us  to  have 
recourse  to  biscuit,  likewise  we  shall  be  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
it  whenever  some  rapid  forward  movement  is  in  contemplation. 

Of  the  permanent  ovens  found  in  a  country,  some  are  found  in 
towns  and  villages  to  bake  for  the  inhabitants  in  general,  others 
in  private  dwellings,  farms,  large  estates,  convents,  &c.,  in  which 
is  baked  what  is  required  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  family, 
servants,  labourers,  and  inmates.  The  last  mentioned  are  far 
too  scattered  to  use  for  military  purposes,  are  not  open  to  a 
vigorous  supervision,  and  are  also  very  small,  capable  of  furnish- 
ing seldom  more  than  40  or  50  rations  at  each  baking,  being 
moreover  unprovided  with  the  appliances  required  for  under- 
taking a  large  and  continuous  baking. 

The  quality  of  the  bread  baked  in  these  is  often  very  coarse, 
with  little  uniformity  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  loaf,  which 
would  complicate  the  issues.^  In  the  case  of  an  army  in 
cantonments,  quartered  on  the  inhabitants,  these  ovens  might 
be  made  available ;  the  troops  receiving  their  issues  in  flour,  to 
be  baked  in  private  ovens.  These  cases  will  seldom  occur,  but 
still  should  be  taken  into  account.  Flour,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be 
issued  in  lieu  of  bread  or  biscuit  when  the  troops  are  halting, 
for  only  in  such  cases  the  soldier  has  time  to  make  it  into 
bread. 

With  regard  to  the  regular  established  bakeries  in  towns  and 
villages,  these  present  the  following  disadvantages.  They  are 
often  insufficient  for  bakings  on  a  large  scale,  are  too  scattered 

*  Orimoard  asks  for  the  bread-loaf  of  the  country  to  be  aocepted^a[^ 
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to  be  effectively  superintended,  have  a  limited  number  of  bakers^ 
and,  as  much  valuable  time  is  lost  in  making  arrangements  for 
working  them,  if  the  army  is  marching,  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  not  completed  until  the  army  has  moved  off,  thus  entail- 
ing additional  transport. 

They  should  be  looked  upon  only  as  auxiliaries  to  field  ovens^ 
such  steps  being  taken  as  will  render  the  assistance  that  can  be 
obtained  from  their  use  regular  and  safe  ;  guarding  against  the 
ill-will  and  want  of  industry  of  their  owners  and  workmen.  All 
should  be  placed  under  military  administration  and  be  supplied 
with  extra  hands  to  undertake  the  additional  work  to  be  done  ; 
then  these  ovens  can  be  only  of  use  for  a  couple  of  days,  each 
one  giving  from  800  to  1,800  rations. 

The  following  General  Order  shows  the  instructions  on  this 
point,  issued  during  the  Peninsula  war : — 
"  G.  0.  "  Abrantes,  ITth  June  1809. 

"  6.  The  commissary  of  each  division,  brigade,  or  regiment, 
on  his  arrival  in  any  place  near  which  he  understands  the  troops 
to  which  he  is  attached  are  to  halt  more  than  one  night,  must 
take  immediate  and  effectual  measures  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  ovens  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  if  they  should  be  insuflScient 
to  supply  the  troops  to  which  he  is  attached  with  bread,  he  will 
take  care  that  a  sufficient  number  are  built  forthwith." 

Field  Ovens. — The  ovens  found  in  all  countries  are  fixtures ; 
in  furnishing  the  bread  ration,  however,  we  must  strive  to  have 
it  manufactured  close  to  those  who  have  to  consume  it,  or  a 
large  increase  of  transport  becomes  unavoidable.  Only  where 
railways  can  bring  it  up  close  to  the  army  is  its  manufacture  on 
a  large  scale  in  rear  attended  with  little  inconvenience.  This 
leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  field  ovens  as  the  only  means  by 
which  the  manufacture  of  bread  can  be  carried  out  in  the  midst 
of  the  troops. 

Field  ovens  are  made  of  either  brick,  wattle  and  dab,  earth, 
or  iron.  In  India,  skeleton  iron  ovens  in  pieces  are  used,  which, 
when  put  together  in  camp,  are  plastered  over  with  clay  or  mud. 
Brick  ovens  require  several  hours  to  make  and  a  certain  time 
to  dry,  require  expert  builders  with  proper  tools,  and  the  mate- 
rials must  be  either  carried  or  be  procured  on  the  spot,  which  is 
rather  uncertain.*  We  have  lately  introduced  movable  steam 
ovens,  but  these  require  good  roads,  and  are  therefore  ill-suited 
for  use  ia  wild  countries.     The  idea  of  utilising  with  them  the 

*  The  Gtermans  establish  Army  Gorps  ovens  at  every  three  stations ;  but  on 
the  ninth  day*s  march,  the  first  are  broken  up  and  brought  forwanirs^  r 
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time  occupied  in  the'march  in  baking  the  bread,  is  hardly  prac- 
ticable ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  get  the  yeast  ready  daring 
that  time,  leaving  the  baking  to  be  done  during  the  halt.  We 
must  look  for  something  more  portable,  and  most  often  suited 
for  pack  transport. 

In  the  report  of  theJSelect  Committee  on  Military  Organisa- 
tion of  1859,  will^be  found  the  following  description  of  a  field- 
oven  introduced  at  Aldershot,  by  Assistant  Commissary-General 
H.  Robinson,  which  appears  to  possess  most  of  the  requirements 
of  a  good  field-oven ;  these  are  lightness,  portability,  ease  and 
rapidity  in  setting  up,  simplicity,  absence  of  small  pieces  liable 
to  get  lost,  and  sufficiency  of  production  in  the  time  available. 

"  The  field  oven,  as  by  accompanying  sketch,  four  of  which 
are  now  in  successful  operation  at  camp  at  Woolmer  Forest,  are 
the  result  of  some  experiments  of  my  own  at  Aldershot,  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  baking  bread  for  the  troops  on  the  line  of 
march  with  portable  field-ovens. 

"  The  ovens  are  made  of  two  pieces  of  sheet  iron,  with  girders, 
riveted,  closing  together  at  the  top  by  means  of  hooks  and 
eyes,  with  detached  doors ;  they  are  6  feet  long,  8  feet  6  inches 
wide,  and  18  inches  rise  from  floor  to  crown,  weighing  each  about 
150  lbs.,  and,  being  only  two  pieces,  can  be  easily  carried  on 
pack-animals. 

*'They  are  easily  handled,  require  no  tools  to  erect  them  save 
a  shovel,  and  on  the  halt  merely  require  placing  on  the  groimd 
and  covering  with  earth  or  sand,  &c. 

"  Each  oven  will  bake  for  from  800  up  to  1,000  men,  if  in 
operation  for  twenty- four  hours,  is  erected  for  use  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  requires  two  hours  to  be  heated  at  first  starting^ 
each  reheating  subsequently  occupying  half  that  time. 

'*  Two  batches  can  be  drawn  for  one  from  the  large  French 
ovens,  as  from  their  small  size  and  simplicity  they  are .  sooner 
set  up  and  heated.     The  French  ovens  are  in  199  pieces. 

**  With  a  halt  of  fourteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four,  a 
regiment  of  1,000  men  can  have  fresh  bread  daily  on  the  line 
of  march,  with  two  of  these  ovens  and  some  eight  or  ten  men  of 
the  Commissariat  Corps. 

**  The  ovens  cost  £3,  but  are  now  being  made  by  a  black- 
smith of  the  corps  in  the  field  for  half  that  sum. 

"  Aldershot,  28th  June  1859. 

"  (Signed)        Henry  Robinson, 

;u.c.G-" 
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The  smith  of  the  Commissaxiat  Corps,  with  the  aid  of  an 
assistant,  can  make  one  of  these  ovens  in  a  day. 

These  ovens  were  successfully  used  in  the  China  war  of 
1860.  When  the  troops  remained  on  board  ship,  the  bakers 
used  to  be  landed  with  these  ovens  and  baked  bread  for  them. 

Like  all  iron  ovens,  a  certain  time  is  necessary  for  the  metal 
to  get  cool ;  a  disadvantage  in  breaking  the  ovens  up  to  send 
them  early  to  the  rear  in  expectation  of  an  engagement. 

Colonel  M.  Hazenkampf,  in  his  Supply  of  an  Army  in  Time  of 
War,  examines  this  question  to  some  length.  However,  hi* 
considerations  have  reference  to  a  numerous  army,  800,000 
strong,  whereas  our  preparations  are  generally  made  for  a  very 
much  smaller  force,  which  reduces  the  difficulties  of  supplying 
the  troops  with  bread;  even  when  campaigning  in  intricate  and 
barren  countries.  According  to  the  above  authority,  a  brick 
oven  9  feet  3  inches  long,  7  feet  broad,  and  20  inches  in  height, 
will  require  five  stove-setters  and  eight  labourers  to  prepare, 
will  take  four  hours  to  construct,  and  no  less  than  six  hours  to 
dry  when  finished,  producing  432  lbs.  of  bread  each  baking. 
This  oven  takes  two  hours  to  heat  before  each  baking,  and  the 
baking  itself  two  and  a  half  hours  ;  hence,  five  bakings  will  be 
the  most  done  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  representing  a  total  of 
2,160  lbs.  of  bread.  Biscuit  can  be  baked  in  these  ovens,  but 
takes  three  times  as  long,  because  a  lesser  quantity  only  can  be 
baked  at  a  time  ;  but  biscuit  being  issued  in  less  quantity  than 
bread,  twice  the  number  of  ovens  will  be  necessary  to  bake  the 
same  quantity  of  rations.  Earth  ovens,  measuring  4  feet 
6  inches  in  length  and  3  feet  6  inches  in  breadth,  bake  a  smaller 
supply.  An  oven  that  takes  fourteen  hours  and  a  half  before 
yielding  a  first  supply  of  fresh  bread,  is  evidently  ill-suited  for 
use  on  the  march,  however  good  it  may  be  for  stationary  troops 
and  magazines.  We  must  use  a  more  portable  article,  for  we 
can  never  rely  on  finding  the  materials  required  for  their  con- 
struction, and  we  meet  with  few  regular  ovens  in  the  countries 
our  troops  march  over;  we  have  little  time,  after  a  wearisome, 
fatiguing  march  (which  tells  on  the  bakers  as  much  as  on  the 
rest  of  the  troops),  to  devote  to  work,  and  must  economise 
transport. 

Special  portable  ovens  should  accompany  the  troops,  more 
permanent  ones  can  be  used  at  the  nearest  magazines  or'  com- 
missariat depots^  Movable  steam  ovens  can  be  pushed  up 
elose  to  the  troops,  and,  according  to  our  organisation,  seventeen 
are  now  detailed  for  each  army  corps ;  but  some  ovens  of  simple 
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eonstruction  are  required  for  our  special  expeditions.  In  India 
the  people  eat  chappaties,  which  they  prepare  for  themselves 
JQst  before  eating.  These  are  easily  made  and  cooked,  and 
require  nothing  more  than  a  thin  iron  plate  to  cook  them  on. 
Officers  out  shooting  in  the  Indian  jungles  have  seldom  anything 
else  for  days  in  lieu  of  bread,  and  the  soldiers  could  with  the 
greatest  ease  learn  how  to  prepare  them ;  we  might  often  then 
dispense  with  ovens  and  bakers,  issues  being  made  in  flour  only. 
The  flour  used  by  the  people  of  India  is  of  a  coarse  kind,  called 
attah. 

In  carrying  bread,  the  loaves  should  be  arranged  on  the  wagons 
in  layers,  allowing  free  circulation  of  air  between  them  ;  this  is 
essential,  as  the  steam  which  arises  from  newly-baked  bread 
affects  its  keeping.  By  whatever  means  bread  is  carried,  it  is 
recommended  not  to  pack  the  loaves  in  more  than  four  layers. 
The  whole  should  be  covered  with  a  tarpaulin.  Particular  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  it  from  the  damp  and  night  air,  and 
if  not  intended  for  immediate  consumption,  every  opportunity 
should  be  taking  of  exposing  it  to  the  air  during  the  day.  The 
wagons  should  be  throughly  cleansed  before  loading,  which  will 
materially  assist  in  keeping  the  bread  in  good  order. 

Spirituous  Liquors. — An  American  army  surgeon  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  during  the  Secession  War,  that  intoxicating  liquors 
are  the  curse  of  an  army. 

The  advantages  or  drawbacks  derived  from  a  regular  issue  of 
spirits  to  the  troops  have  not  been  satisfactorily  established. 
Instances  are  quoted  to  show  that  no  ill-effects  resulted  &om  the 
troops  receiving  no  spirit  ration  for  a  protracted  period,  which 
go  far  to  prove  that  spirits  do  not  constitute  an  essential  part  of 
the  soldier's  ration.  Parkes  quotes  two  cases,  at  Jellalabad  and 
in  the  great  siege  of  Gibraltar,  where  the  non-issue  of  spirits 
had  no  ill-effect  on  the  constitution  of  the  troops,  whilst  many 
observant  medical  men  lament  their  use,  as  injurious  both  to 
discipline  and  health,  and  attribute  a  good  deal  of  the  sickness 
to  the  spirit  ration.  Ferguson,  an  old  Peninsula  surgeon,  con- 
siders that  the  spirit  ration  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  sick- 
ness of  the  British  troops  in  the  Peninsula. 

Spirits  were  supposed  to  be  a  safeguard  against  cholera,  bat 
facts  have  not  substantiated  this  theory,  for  both  total  abstainers 
and  moderate  drinkers  are  carried  off  by  this  scourge. 

Malt  liquor  is  preferable  to  spirits,  but  its  bulk,  and  conse- 
quently transport,  make  it  impossible  to  provide  it  for  the  troops; 
it  gets   also  shaken,   muddy,    and  unwholesome.      For  these 
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reasons  we  are  obliged  to  forego  the  use  of  malt-liquor  on 
flenrice,  and  supply  spirits  instead. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  issuing  spirits  to  the  troops  is  a 
questioned  point.  Spirits  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  luxury, 
and,  as  all  things  which  are  not  imperatively  necessary  should 
be  set  aside  to  reduce  the  impediments,  spirits  should  be  looked 
upon  as  an  article  belonging  to  that  class.  The  immoderate  use 
of  spirits,  when  the  temperature  is  high,  often  renders  fevers 
and  other  illnesses  incurable. 

Tobacco,  BeteJrnut,  Opium,  Soap,  d-c.  —  Tobacco,  betel-nut, 
and  opium,*  in  countries  where  these  luxuries  are  not  to  be 
readily  purchased,  should  be  procured  for  the  soldiers  and 
followers,  as  individuals  who  are  accustomed  to  indulge  in  them 
regularly,  will  feel  greatly  their  want  on  service.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  soap  is  needed  for  sanitary  reasons,  particularly  in  hot 
climates,  and  where  frequent  change  of  clothing  is  impossible. 
In  certain  countries,  suttlers  will  be  able  to  provide  the  troops 
and  followers  with  these  extra  comforts ,  in  others,  where  they 
cannot  obtain  and  retail  them  to  the  troops,  the  commissariat 
must  step  in.  Suttlers  as  a  rule  should  rely  on  their  own 
resources  for  obtaining  their  stores.  They  are  a  convenience  for 
the  soldier,  from  whom  they  derive  a  good  profit,  but  should  not 
be  a  burden  ever  on  the  commissariat  and  transport. 

Fuel. — The  troops  on  service  usually  cut  their  own  fire- wood. 
In  selecting  the  sites  for  camps,  the  preference  is  generally  given 
to  those  in  which  water  and  fire-wood  are  to  be  obtained.  The 
place  to  cut  fire-wood,  and  the  quantity  to  be  cut,  should  be 
determined  by  a  competent  ofl&cer.  In  India,  the  dung  of 
bullocks  and  buffaloes  is  kneaded  into  cakes,  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  used  in  lieu  of  fuel ;  the  droppings  of  camels  are  also  col- 
lected and  used  for  the  same  purpose.  In  cutting  wood  for 
burning,  fruit-trees  and  hedge-rows  should  be  spared. 

Fresh  Vegetables,  Vinegar,  Lime-juice. — ^Every  care  should  be 
taken  on  service  to  prevent  troops  being  attacked  by  scurvy, 
which  paves  the  way  to  many  fatal  diseases.  Gold,  damp, 
insufficient  food  in  comparison  to  the  work  done  or  fatigues 
endured,  lead  to  scurvy,  which  is  also  sure  to  make  its  appear- 
ance whenever  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  cannot  be 
obtained,  and  the  troops  are  fed  for  a  continuous  number  of  days 

*  The  privation  of  the  drug,  instead  of  reinvigorationg  the  men  and  fitting 
them  for  work,  would  in  most  cases  have  the  contrary  effect ;  the  habitual 
smokers  would  have  pined  away,  and  eventually  died. — Swiuhoe's  North  China 
Campaign  of  1860.  ^  t 
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on  salt  provisions.  Vinegar  and  Lime-juice  are  very  effective 
anti-scorbutics.  The  supply  of  fresh  vegetables^  so  much  needed 
to  check  scorbutic  diseases,  must  be  obtained  from  the  country 
itself;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  compressed  vegetables,  now 
often  issued,  have  not  in  their  preparation  lost  many  of  those 
qualities  which  counteract  these  complaints.  Bice,  beans,  peas, 
onions,  oatmeal,  preserved  potatoes,  &c.,  are  all  capital  articles 
of  food  for  troops  on  service. 

Water. — Water  has  at  times  to  be  carried  in  wooden  barrels  or 
leather  skins ;  then  it  must  be  carefully  provided  just  as  much 
as  any  other  article  of  supply.  In  hot  countries  the  want  of  it 
will  distress  troops  more  than  the  want  of  food.  The  greatest 
care  should  always  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  water  in  running 
streams,  when -these  are  polluted  by  the  carcases  of  dead 
animals.  If  possible  the  water,  both  for  drinking  and  cooking, 
should  be  drawn  from  running  streams  through  suction-pumps, 
and  if  it  can  flow  through  flne  wire  gauze,  or  other  Altering 
matter,  so  much  the  better.  In  standing  camps  it  might  be 
pumped  into  a  tank,  or  cask,  closed  under  lock  and  key  ;  the  key 
being  kept  by  the  soldier  of  the  Royal  Engineers  in  charge  of 
the  pump.  Pure  water  is  so  very  necessary  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  troops,  that  no  pains  should  be  spared  in  securing 
that  only  such  as  is  of  good  quality,  and  free  from  impurities,  is 
used.  Boiling  or  filtering  it,  though  troublesome,  must  be  done 
to  destroy  impurities  which  would  become  fruitful  sources  of 
sickness. 

The  soldier  should  carry  only  those  articles  of  food  that  will 
keep,  such  as  bacon,  sausage,  biscuit,  beans,  rice,  coffee,  &c., 
but  nothing,  if  possible,  that  will  become  unpalatable,  as,  for 
example,  fresh  meat  if  carried  for  several  consecutive  hours  in  a 
hot  day.  Biscuit,  a  few  tins  of  Kopf  s  pea-soup,  some  coffee, 
sugar,  and  bacon,  might  form  a  ration  for  troops  to  work  upon 
on  a  pressing  emergency  for  a  few  days.  Captain  Bond,  late 
98rd  Highlanders,  has  met  in  America  with  a  biscuit  of  leven, 
bruised  oats,  and  meat  torn  into  shreds,  which  is  reported  to  be 
very  good.     (See  Globe,  6th  April  1880). 

In  preparing  for  a  campaign,  as  also  in  requisitioning,  supplies 
and  stores  should  be  obtained  of  the  best  quality,  for  these  are 
needed  for  a  service  of  uncertain  duration,  and  are  exposed  gene- 
rally to  bad  weather,  rough  usage,  and  several  transhipments. 
Their  quality,  therefore,  on  embarkation,  should  be  unquestion- 
able ;  no  article  of  doubtful  quality  or  liable  to  early  deterioration 
should  be  purchased;  real  economy  demands  that  all  should 
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alike  be  of  the  best  quality.  Quality  is  the  first  thing  to  attend 
tOy  them  comes  packing,  which  should  be  very  carefully  done  to 
provide  against  rough  usage,  exposure,  and  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. The  packages  should  be  made  of  good  materials,  air-tight 
and  proof  against  leakage ;  each  should  be  in  size,  weight,  and 
shape  adapted  to  the  style  of  transport  that  is  expected  to  be 
found  for  use.  If,  for  convenience  on  board  ship,  large  pack- 
ages are  needed,  smaller  boxes,  barrels,  &c.,  should  also  be 
provided,  to  be  filled  at  the  base,  and  restored  from  time  to  time 
to  the  depots  for  re-filling.  Supplies  for  distant  wars  should  be 
obtained,  when  procurable,  from  places  near  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions to  avoid  the  increased  expenditure  of  carriage.  In  this 
case  greater  attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to  obtain  articles  of 
reliable  quality,  and  proper  packing  will  have  to  be  insured. 
Every  single  package  should  be  marked  with  its  contents — in 
doing  this  the  greatest  care  should  be  observed.  Quite  recently 
a  disinfecting  fluid  was  issued  to  troops  in  lieu  of  lime-juice 
owing  to  incorrect  marking,  and  some  men  were  poisoned.  India 
alone  can  supply  the  special  stores  required  for  sepoys. 

With  regard  to  the  carriage  of  supplies,  all  those  liable  to  be 
spoilt  by  crushing  should  be  put  uppermost.  Air  is  essential 
for  their  keeping,  and  this  particularly  applies  to  bread.  All 
precautions  to  secure  them  from  damp  must  also  be  taken. 
Articles  like  bacon  should  be  so  placed  that  the  emanations  from 
ihem  may  not  affect  the  rest.  Oats  and  pulses  will  have  to  be 
emptied  from  time  to  time  and  laid  out  to  dry,  being  turned  over 
and  over.  The  empty  sacks  should  be  thoroughly  dried  before 
returning  these  articles  into  them.  When  meat  has  to  be 
carried,  the  quarters  should  be  laid  on  straw,  or  grass,  then 
the  whole  covered  over  with  a  tarpaulin ;  it  is  above  all  essential 
in  this  case  for  the  air  to  circulate  freely. 
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%mmxt)i  k  ^narmoureir  SJrps. 

By  Mark  Pttton. 


The  controversy  as  to  the  future  of  the  Royal  Navy  haa 
probably  never  raged  more  fiercely,  both  from  political  and 
technical  points  of  view,  than  during  the  present  year.  Wa 
have  had  speeches  or  pamphlets  from  such  members  of  the 
political  world  as  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  Sir  John  Hay,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  and  of  course  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
Mr.  Trevelyan ;  while  the  technical  question  has  been  discussed 
by  Sir  William  Armstrong,  in  his  inaugural  address  as  President 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  by  Mr.  Samuda  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects.  It  is 
probably  difficult,  in  any  discussion  on  the  navy,  to  altogether 
separate  the  political  from  the  technical;  because,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  technical  conditions  are  dependent  upon  political 
circumstances;  but  in  the  present  instance  it  is  proposed  to 
consider,  as  far  as  possible  by  itself,  the  issue  raised  by  Sir 
William  Armstrong,  and  answered  with  much  ability  by  Mr. 
Samuda.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  has  had  a  large  experience 
in  naval  matters ;  the'  one  in  designing  guns  which  should  be 
able  to  pierce  any  ironclad,  and  the  other  in  constructing  war- 
ships which  should  keep  out  any  projectile.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
unnatural  that  in  any  controversy  on  the  subject  we  should 
find  that  the  artillerist  is  not  favourable  to  the  construction  of 
costly  ironclads,  which  his  experience  leads  him  to  believe  he 
can  destroy  with  ease ;  and  that  the  shipbuilder  is  still  strongly 
confident  in  the  fighting  power  of  those  vessels  which  he  has 
spent  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  perfect.  Naval  readers  of  this 
journal  will,  perhaps,  when  they  read  Sir  William  Armstrong's 
arguments,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  approached  the 
subject  too  much  from  the  experimenter's,  and  not  sufficiently 
from  the  practical  seaman's  point  of  view.  The  fundamental 
proposition  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  ideas  is,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  our  commerce,  our  sea-board»  our  colonies, 
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and  generally  for  maintaining  our  present  command  of  the  seas, 
we  require  a  far  more  nmnerous  navy  than  we  possess,  and  than 
we  can  afford  to  po$$es$^  nnless  we  greatly  reduce  our  expendi- 
ture on  individual  ships,  to  do  which,  we  are  told,  we  must 
abandon  armour. 

With  the  first  part  of  this  proposition  we  agree ;  with  the  last 
we  altogether  differ.  After  all  that  has  been  recently  written 
and  spoken  on  both  sides  of  this  subject,  there  is  no  longer  any 
room  to  doubt  that  in  number  of  ships,  and  possibly  in  certain 
qualities  of  ships,  our  navy  is  sadly  deficient.  The  old  national 
naval  policy  of  this  country  has  been  departed  from.  It  was 
always  an  axiom,  no  matter  what  political  party  was  in  power, 
that  at  sea  our  strength  should  not  only  be  greater  than  that  of 
any  rival,  but  greater  than  that  of  any  probable  combination  of 
rivals.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  means  at  our 
disposal  for  maintaining  this  policy  have  increased,  while  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  it,  which  was  always  advisable,  is  now 
imperative.  Let  us  look  more  closely  into  these  statements. 
Within  the  period  named,  our  national  wealth  has  increased 
amazingly,  the  severity  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  has  dimin- 
ished, while  the  astonishing  development  of  our  means  of 
manufacturing  iron  and  steel  cheaply,  and  of  producing  coal  in 
abundance,  has  given  us  an  advantage  over  all  competitors, 
which  should  render  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  power- 
ful navy  a  matter  of  comparative  ease. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  for  maintaining  such  a  fleet 
has  increased  with  proportionate  rapidity.  Our  empire  has 
become  more  extended  and  consequently  more  difficult  to  defend 
than  ever  it  was  before,  while  the  condition  of  this  island  as  far 
as  its  power  of  resisting  foreign  invasion  is  concerned  is 
relatively  inferior  to  what  it  ever  was  before ;  always  supposing 
that  our  conmiand  of  the  seas  is  lost,  or  even  diminished. 
While  the  nations  of  the  continent  have  been  increasing  the  size 
of  their  armies  to  unprecedented  dimensions,  and  to  an  equal 
extent  improving  their  organisation  and  equipment,  our  army 
has  remained  nearly  stationary  in  point  of  numbers,  while  its 
organisation  is  such,  that  social  discontent  in  Ireland  and 
troubles  with  an  insignificant  tribe  of  savages  at  the  extremity 
of  Africa,  have  been  foimd  suflicient  causes  to  upset  the  whole  of 
our  normal  military  arrangements,  and  to  practically  leave 
England  proper  without  a  regular  army  for  its  defence.  At 
the  same  time  the  population  of  the  country  has  quite  outgrown 
its  indigenous  means  of  support.    The  larger  proportion  of 
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everything  that  we  eat  and  drink  comes  to  us  from  abroad,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  never  have  more  than  four 
months'  food  supply  at  any  time  in  the  country,  so  that  it  ia 
quite  clear  that  if  we  are  weak  enough  to  lose  the  absolute 
command  of  the  high  seas,  we  could,  as  a  nation,  be  starved  into 
submission,  with  as  much  ease  as  was  the  city  of  Paris  during 
the  recent  Franco-German  War,  after  the  French  field-armies 
had  lost  the  command  of  the  means  of  communication  with  the 
country. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  relative  strengths  of  foreign  navies,  we 
find  that,  practically,  France  alone  possesses  afloat,  or  on  the 
stocks,  as  many  and  as  powerful  war-ships  as  we  ourselves  do, 
and  Italy  possesses  four  more  powerful  and  more  heavily  armed 
ships  than  any  now  in  existence  in,  or  even  contemplated  for, 
the  British  navy.  We  do  not  now  propose  to  follow  rival  contro- 
versialists, like  Lord  Henry  Lennox  and  the  Ministerialist  apolo- 
gists, whether  in  the  press  or  on  the  platform,  in  splitting  hairs 
as  to  minute  differences  in  the  number  or  speed  of  the  ships, 
and  the  thickness  of  their  armour  in  the  English  and  French 
navies ;  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  if  we  take  them  to  be,  as 
they  are,  practically  equal  in  strength.  If  this  fact  be  admitted, 
and  it  cannot,  we  fear,  be  seriously  disputed,  the  glaring  relative 
weakness  of  the  English  navy  becomes  at  once  apparent.  France 
has  no  naval  interests  of  the  slightest  practical  importance  out- 
side the  Mediterranean  and  her  own  Atlantic  sea-board ;  and 
even  in  the  Mediterranean  her  interests  are  [not  of  the  life-and- 
death  nature  of  those  of  Great  Britain.  She  has  next  door  to 
no  carrying  trade  to  maintain,  but  few  and  insignificant  colonies 
to  defend.  She  could,  consequently,  at  any  time,  if  need 
were,  concentrate  the  whole  of  her  great  naval  power  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  greatly  overmatch  ourselves,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  defence  of  our  own  coasts,  have  half  the  ocean  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  world  to  protect,  colonies  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  to  defend,  the  road  to  India  through  the  Mediterranean 
to  maintain  at  all  hazards,  and  our  necessary  food-supplies  to 
keep  open ;  while  having  many  interests  in  many  places,  we 
have  also  numerous  probable  enemies  in  all  quarters,  who 
would  certainly  be  able  to  prevent  us  from  concentrating  any 
considerable  proportion  of  fighting  strength  near  to  home. 

On  all  these  grounds  we  think  that  few  will  differ  from  the 
expressed  opinion  of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  that  **  we  require  a 
far  more  numerous  navy  than  we  possess."  His  statement  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  possess  the  navy  we  require  ''unless  we 
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Yftsily  reduce  oar  expenditure  on  individual  ships,  and  o  do  this 
we  must  dispense  with  armour/'  will,  we  trust,  meet  with 
universal  dissent.  To  agree  with  such  an  opinion  would  mean, 
that  we  Qould  not  afford  to  maintain  our  gveat  empire,  and 
to  acknowledge  this  in  spite  of  our  wealth,  our  resources,  and 
our  comparatively  light  taxation,  would  mean  thai  we  were 
unworthy  of  the  inheritance  which  we  have  received  from  our 
ancestors.  Never,  we  venture  to  state,  was  the  word  **  afford  ** 
more  eonspicuously  misused.  As  well  might  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong assert  that  a  rich  shipowner  eould  not  afford  to  insure 
his  vessels  when  going  to  sea.  The  two  eases  are  strictly 
parallel.  The  money  spent  on  our  national  navy  is  literally  the 
insurance  premium  which  the  nation  pays  against  the  risk  of 
losing,  not  merely  its  possessions  and  its  liberty,  but  also — and 
this  is  perhaps  the  more  forcible  reason  to  the  believers  in 
m  certain  school  of  politics^ts  great  wealth.  The  nation  both 
e/M^  aAard  to  maintain  a  navy  adequate  for  its  needs,  as  a  matter 
of  economy,  and  it  mtist  afford  to,  as  a  matter  of  common  sense 
and  prudence.  To  do  so  would  involve  an  addition  to  the  esti- 
matoQ  of  a  yearly  sum  of  perhaps  a  million,  or,  at  the  outside, 
%  million  and  a  half «  Does  Sir  William  Armstrong  wish  the 
country  to  understand  that  in  his  opinion  it  cannot  afford  to  pay 
this  siuin,  in  order  to  render  itself  secure  against  positive  risks 
and  ever-recurring  alarms.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
Busoia,  which  is  at  best  but  a  third-rate  naval  power,  threw  the 
Govemiiaent  into  a  perfect  panic,  and,  if  rumour  speaks  truly, 
la^g^ly  influenced,  ita  foreign  policy,  by  the  opening  of  a  mth- 
soription  Iq  Moscow,  to  purchase  a  few  cruisers  which  were 
intended  to  prey  upon  our  commerce.  Such  a  condition  of 
things  could  never  have  arisen  had  our  navy  not  been  lament* 
ably  defu^ient  in  a  certain  class  of  vessel.  We  must  now  con- 
sider Sir  William's  technical  arguments.  As  in  his  opinion  we 
<5mM^t  afford  to  possess  the  necessary  number  of  ships  so  long 
%l  4^e8e  lire  cost^,  i.e.  large,  powerful,  and  made  as  secure  by 
defensive  armour  as  modern  science  oan  make  them,  we  must 
rjC^efi^  the  expwditure  on  individual  shipa  and  do  away  with 
arnjbour.  Pe  attempts  to  justify  the  abandonment  of  armour  by 
certain  considerations,  which  w^e  shall  presently  examine  in 
d^t^il ;.  b^t  before  doing  so,  let  ns,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
nfim't,  grant  that  armour  is  a  mistake^  and  that  we  should 
obt^j^  aa  efficient  a  navy  by  building  unprotected  vessels,  and 
tl^en^  apk  tihts  question  how  wq  shall  be  benefited  relative^  to 
other  opimitrioa  b(y  so  doing.     Surely  wihat  is  sance^in  this 
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respect  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander  also,  and  if  England 
is  enabled  by  the  abandonment  of  armour  to  build  a  large 
number  of  war-ships,  France  and  other  countries  will 
is  enabled  to  do  so  also,  and  our  relative  position  will  not  be 
improved,  unless,  as  in  the  first  case,  we  actually  spend  more 
money  in  building  more  ships  than  other  nations. 

Of  course  we  do  not  pretend  that  armour  is  vitally  essential 
to  all  classes  of  war-ships,  and  though  Sir  William  Armstrong 
does  not  clearly  lay  down  the  distinction,  we  take  it  that  his 
remarks  apply  chiefly  to  first-class  fighting  men-of-war. 

To  justify  the  abandonment  of  armour,  the  following  facts  are 
relied  on.  'there  are  three  systems  of  attack  known  in  naval 
warfare,  viz.  artillery  fire,  the  discharge  of  torpedoes,  and  ram- 
ming. Against  the  two  latter  of  these,  armour  is  no  direct  pro- 
tection, though,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  the  possession  of 
armour  by  any  ship  will  render  attack  by  torpedo  or  ram  from 
an  unprotected  assailant  highly  improbable.  There  remains 
then  artillery  fire,  which  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  will  con- 
stitute the  principal  means  of  attack.  It  was  to  counteract  the 
terribly  destructive  effects  of  shell-fire  that  armour  was  origin- 
ally adopted.  At  first  it  answered  its  purpose  admirably,  bat 
the  power  of  artillery  has  gradually  been  so  increased,  that  the 
armour  has  had  to  be  made  ever  thicker  and  thicker,  and  the 
portion  of  the  ship  under  protection  ever  more  and  more 
restricted,  until  now-a-days  the  plates  must  be  two  feet  in  thick- 
ness in  order  to  keep  out  the  projectiles  of  the  most  powerful 
guns  afloat,  when  fired  at  point-blank  range  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  side  of  the  ship.  Sir  William  points  out  that  with 
such  a  great  thickness  of  plates  only  a  very  limited  portion  of 
the  ship  can  be  protected. 

He  next  points  out  that  the  introduction  of  mechanical  power 
to  work  the  guns,  an  operation  which  formally  required  an 
immense  number  of  hands,  has  minimised  the  destructive  effect 
of  shell-fire  between  decks,  and  that  consequently  there  is  not 
80  much  need  as  there  was  formerly  to  keep  out  the  shells. 

He  then  alludes  to  the  great  protection  which  may  be  got  out 
of  coal,  if  judiciously  applied,  and  alludes  to  the  experiments 
made  last  year  at  Shoeburyness,  when  '*  it  was  found  that  with 
a  6-inch  new  type  gun,  capable  of  piercing  an  iron  plate  of  lOJ- 
inches  thick,  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  armour  was 
obtained  with  26^  feet  of  coal ;  and  that  with  an  8-inch  gun  of 
the  same  type,  capable  of  piercing  18i  inches  of  similar  armour, 
an  equivalent  resistance  was  obtained  with  26}  feet  of  coal." 
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Another  point  relied  on  is  that  the  unarmoured  ship,  if  pene* 
trated  by  projectiles,  is  not  more  liable  to  be  simk  than  an  iron* 
clad  under  similar  circumstances,  because  by  numerous  water* 
tight  subdivisions  and  the  use  of  an  under-water  deck  the 
influent  water  may  be  prevented  from  filling^  the  ship,  and  by 
judiciously  filling  «ome  of  the  sub-divisions  with  cork  and  with 
coal  the  stability  and  the  trim  of  the  vessel  may  be  preserved. 

All  these  arguments  are,  in  our  opinion,  most  fallacious.  Let 
US  consider  them  in  their  order.  There  is,  first,  the  question  of 
the  inadequacy  of  armour  to  resist  torpedoes  and  rams.  This 
argument  is  in  itself  perfectly  true ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  a  ship  is  armoured  renders  her  far  less  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  unarmoured  rams  and  torpedo  boats  gthan  if  she 
were  unprotected,  for  during  the  whole  period  of  attack,  being 
herself  tolerably  secure  against  any  guns ,  carried  by  her  oppo* 
nents,  the  ironclad  would  be  able  to  keep  up  a  merciless  shell  and 
grape  fire  from  her  heavy  guns,  which  at j  close^quarters  could 
not  fail  to  inflict  severe  injury,  if  not]  to]  sink,  her  opponents. 
Of  course,  much  would  depend  on  the  peculiar  features  of  each 
encounter,  such  as  the  relative  speeds  of  the  ^opposing  vessels* 
Probably  the  most  dangerous  case  would  arise  if  a  solitary  iron- 
clad of  but  moderate  speed  were  caught]  by  a  flotilla  of  fast 
torpedo  boats.  This  is  a  contingency  which  would  only  arise 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  for  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  torpedo  boats  are  not,  properly  speaking,  sea-going  vessels, 
and  could  never  be  very  far  away  from  their  base  of  operations. 
A  contingency  of  this  sort  aflbrds,  however,  no  adequate  reason 
why  armour  should  be  abandoned  when,  in  nearly  every  case 
that  might  arise,  the  protection  afforded  might  be  invaluable* 
Even  in  the  instance  imagined,  the  case  of  the  ironclad  would  be 
by  no  means  so  hopeless.  The  recent  improvements  in  machine 
guns  are  such  that  torpedo  boats,  unless  in  vast  numbers,  would 
have  no  chance  against  an  ironclad  if  they  attacked  by  day. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  criminal  madness  on  the  part  of  a  commander 
to  send  them  into  action  under  such  circumstances.  This  was 
proved  by  the  English  experiments  on  Gatling  and  Hotchkiss 
guns  opposed  to  torpedo  boats  in  May  1880,  and  by  recent  Dutch 
experiments  on  Hotchkiss  guns. 

Now,  as  regards  the  alleged  inefficiency  of  armour  of  moderate 
fire  against  heavy  artillery,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  most 
powerful  guns,  when  tired  at  close  quarters  and  "at  right  angles  to 
their  targets,  are  capable  of  piercing  nearly  j  two  feet  of  armour 
platins,  a  thickness  which  of  necessity  restricts  the  use  of  . 
^      ^'  4  •   ^oogle 
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armour  to  the  protection  of  the  guns,  machinery,  magazines, 
and  under-water  deck.  The  conditions  of  actual  naval  warfare 
are,  however,  widely  different  from  those  which  obtain  in  expe- 
cimenta  against  targets.  The  shot  striking  end  on  at  right 
angles  aqd  at  close  range,  will  be  the  rare  exception  instead  of 
the  invariable  rule.  If  it  hits  obliquely,  it  will  either  glance  off 
altogether,  or  else  have  a  greatly  increased  thickness  of  armour 
tp  oppose  its  penetration,  and  in  this  case  a  moderate  thickness 
qI  armour  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value.  The  fact  that  with 
the  heaviest  armour  in  use  only  the  vitals  of  the  ship  caji  he 
protected,  is  surely  no  reason  for  abandoning  armour  for  thia 
special  purpose.  So  long  as  the  guns,  boilers  and  engines,  and 
magazines  are  safe,  the  ship  may  be  trusted  to  give  a  good 
account  of  herself.  If  these  are  not  protected,  it  is  doubtful  if 
a  crew  could  be  found  to  fight  her  against  an  ironclad.  On  thia 
point  there  was  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  expressed  by 
naval  ofScers  at  a  recent  discussion  on  Mr.  8amuda's  paper, 
read  before  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects.  They  one  and 
all  regarded  armour  as  indispensable,  a  little  armour  as  better 
than  none  at  all,  and  considered  the  unarmoured  vessel  as  not 
b^ing  a  fighting  ship  at  all.  If  these  are  the  opinions  of  such 
distinguished  ofiicers  as  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby  and  Admiral  de 
Horsey,  who  belong  to  the  class  whose  business  it  is  to  use  these 
ahips,  they  surely  deserve  as  much  weight  as-  the  opinioufi  of  a 
civil  engineer,  no  matter  how  distinguished. 

The  assertion  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  for.  working 
the  guns  has  diminished  the  necessity  of  keeping  shell  out  of 
the  spaces  between  decks,  is  not  capable  of  beiuig  sustained  by 
the  facts  of  the  case.  It  ia  true  that  the  number  of  men  work- 
ing the  guns  is  diminished,  but  this  fact  in  no  way  lessens  the 
obligation  of  protecting  those  who  remain.  If  the  guns  cannot 
be  fought  in  safety,  of  what  use  is  the  ship  for  offensive  pur- 
poses ?  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  the  guns'  crews  ^hich  need 
protection,  but  also  the  guns  themselves,  and  the  necessity  of 
affording  this  protection  has  been  much  increa$e(i  instead  of 
diminished  by  the  introductioi^  of  machinery,  for  the  guns  are 
now  far  more  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  action  by  the  effecta  of 
fragments  of  shell  than  they  were  formerly,  when  canriagea  and 
slides  were  excessively  simple.  A  fragment  of  a  shell  might 
render  the  mechanism  useless,  and  the  guns  woul4  tjien  have 
to  be  fought  by  a  greater  number  of  hands  than  \?as  ^yer  lor- 
merly  the  case.. 

The.  protection,  to  be  got  from  coal  kw  hoe^  gK^tlj  e^cagg^ 
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YaAed.    It  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  coal  in  sufficient  thickness^ 
Id  a  rery  good  makeshift  for  protecting  the  machinery  spaces  in 
Aterchant  ships  intended  to  be  oonrertedj  into  cruisers  in  time 
of  ivrar.    But  the  idea  of  applying  |it  to  supplant  armour  is  out 
of  the  question.    How  can  large  masses  of  coal  be  used  to  pro- 
tect a  comparatively  small  object  such  as  a  gun?    The  very 
ox«imple  quoted  by  Sir  William  Armstrong  shows  the  absurdity 
of  such  an  idea.    If  26^  feet  of  coal  are  required  to  resist  such  a 
oomparativ&ly  light  weapon  as  an  8-inch  gun,  what  sizes  would 
▼easels  have  to  be  built  to,  in  order  to  obtain   space  to  hold  a 
Bufficient  thickness  of  coal  to  resist  the  shells  fired  from  heavy 
C^uns  ?    Goal^  no  doubt,  may  be  used  with  very  good  effect  to 
Bnpplement  armour  in  certain  cases,  but  not  to  supplant  it. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  question  of  the  alleged  difficulty 
of  sinking  a  properly  constructed  unarmoured  vessel,  when  due 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subdivision  into  water-tight  and 
<5oal  or  cork  filled  compartments.  *J3This  is  an  extraordinary 
statement  to  come  from  anybody  who  is  conversant  with  the 
development  of  modern  artillery.     If  thejtype  of  vessel  proposed 
by  Sir  William  Armstrong  were  ever  generally  adopted,  the 
guns  would  once  more  undergo  a  complete  revolution.    When 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  penetrating  armour-plate,  the  need 
for  high  velocities  and  comparatively  small  calibres  would  at 
once  disappear,  and  we  should  have,  instead,  a  class  of  lightly- 
built  shell  guns,  capable  of  throwing  shells  of  immense  capacity, 
and  at  a  comparatively  low  velocity.  %  The  effect   of   one  of 
these  bombs  landing  in  an  unarmoured  ship,   no  matter  how 
much  subdivided,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine.     The  result 
whieh  would  follow  could  only  be  likened  to  the  landing  of  a 
torpedo  in  the  very  body  of  the  vessel. «:> Bulkheads  and  decks 
would  be  blown  to  pieces,  and  their  contents   scattered  in  all 
directions.    Ghreat  gaps  would  be  blown  in  the  sides,  out  of 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  water.     One  or  two 
Bueh  missiles  would  render  any  unarmoured  ves  sel,  no  matter 
hoW  constructed,  and  no  matter  how  well  manned  and  com- 
manded, absolutely  untenantable.^^ No  living  creature  who  had 
experienced  the  shock  of  the  explosion  of  one  of  such  shells  in 
the  ship  could  wait  for  a  second  one. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  revive  the  controversy  as  to  the 
effect  of  shell-fire  on  the  unarmoured  ends  of  the  Inflexible,  but 
if  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing,  as  was  supposed 
by  so  high  an  authority  as  Sir  Edward  Reed,  that  even  the 
comparatively  harmless  shells  of  armour-piercing  guns  could 
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destroy  those  structures,  what  chance  would  there  be  for  vessels 
which,  by  abandoning  all  armour,  rendered  themselves  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  guns  such  as  we  have  supposed?  An  example  of 
what  has  actually  happened  in  a  modem  naval  battle  is  worth 
any  number  of  opinions.  We  will  take  the  case  of  the  engage* 
meut  between  the  Huascar  and  the  Chilian  squadron,  on  the 
8th  of  October  1879.  One  of  the  shells  which  struck  the 
Huascar  was  fired  from  a  9-inch  12-ton  muzzle-loading  Arm- 
strong gun.  It  struck  the  stem  under  the  upper-deck,  smashing 
the  stem-post,  carrying  away  the  bulkheads,  and  killing  all  the 
men  at  the  tiller.  On  the  main-deck  there  was  hardly  a  trace 
of  the  bulkhead  left.  The  bursting  charges  of  the  shells  of  this 
class  of  gun  are,  for  the  chilled  projectile,  5.5  lbs,  and  for  the 
common  shell,  19-lbs  of  powder.  With  this  example  before  us, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  an  unarmoured  vessel,  when 
attacked  by  specially  constructed  shell-guns,  would  not  long 
remain  in  a  state  of  water-tight  sub-division. 

Having  to  his  own  mind  made  out  a  good  case  for  the 
abandonment  of  armour,  Sir  William  next  proceeds  to  describe 
an  imaginary  battle  between  an  ironclad  and  three  unarmoured 
vessels  of  the  same  money  value  as  the  ironclad,  for  which  he 
claims  that  they  would  have  far  higher  speed,  and  would  carry 
collectively  three  armaments,  each  equal  to  that  of  the  armoured 
vessel.  We  doubt  very  much  whether  such  an  engagement 
would  be  possible,  because  it  seems  out  of  the  question  that  the 
smaller  vessels  could  each  carry  the  same  armament  as  the 
iron-clad,  and  be  at  the  same  time  capable  of  attaining  far 
higher  speeds.  Of  course  much  would  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case ;  but  let  us  consider  as  an 
example,  the  Alexandra,  which  is  probably  the  finest  central- 
battery  ship  in  the  British  service.  This  vessel  has  a  displace- 
ment of  9,490  tons ;  a  maximum  speed  of  15  knots,  and  she 
carries  an  armament  of  [ten  9-inch  and  two  11-inch  guns;  the 
total  weight  of  guns,  carriages,  slides,  &c.  being  probably  not 
less  than  500  tons.  Let  us  now  see  what  shape  her  three 
unarmoured  antagonists  would  assume.  As  the  money  value  is 
to  be  the  same  on  each  side,  and  as  the  unarmoured  vessels  are 
to  have  far  greater  speeds  than  the  iron-clad,  they  will  have  to 
be,  relatively  to  their  size,  much  more  heavily  engined,  and  as 
three  armaments  have  to  be  provided  out  of  the  same  money,  it 
is  probable  that  we  should  only  be  able  to  pay  for  the  same  total 
displacement  tonnage  in  each  case  ;  that  is  to  sav,  each  of  the 
unarmoured  vessels  would  only  have  one-third  of  ^e  displace- 
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ment  of  the  Alexandra^  or  about  8,150  tons.  Let  us,  howeTei^, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  give  them  the  benefit  of  every  doubt, 
and  increase  the  tonnage  up  to  3,750.  This  would  give  us  a 
vessel  of  the  same  size  as  the  unarmoured  vessels  of  the  Leander 
class  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  which  are  intended  to 
have  a  speed  one  knot  per  hour  more  than  the  Alexandra.  These 
vessels  will  only  carry  ten  6-inch  new  type  guns.  If,  however, 
the  speed  be  increased  to  8  knots  an  hour  more  than  the  Alex- 
andruy  we  get  a  vessel  of  the  Iris  type,  which  only  carries  teA 
64-pounders.  The  Bacchante,  with  a  speed  the  same  as  the 
Alexandra^  and  not  an  ounce  of  armour,  and  a  displacement  of 
4,140  tons,  only  carries  an  armament  of  fourteen  7-inch  guns.  If 
we  were  to  take  the  Inflexible  instead  of  the  Alexandra,  and 
compare  her,  we  should  get  no  better  result,  for  with  a  displace- 
ment of  11,400  tons,  she  carries  a  weight  of  armament  800  tons 
at  least. 

If,  however,  we  grant  that  Sir  William  Armstrong  is  able  to 
solve  the  problem  and  to  produce  vessels  having  the  qualities 
he  claims,  and  if  we  further  suppose  that  a  solitary  ironclad  is 
caught  away  from  her  fleet,  and  attacked  by  three  of  these 
vessels,  we  feel  confident  that  the  result  would  be  widely 
different  from  what  Sir  William  supposes.  We  consider 
ramming  to  be  out  of  the  question  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  because, 
unless  favoured  by  an  unusual  chapter  of  accidents,  not  one  of 
the  unarmoured  vessels  would  be  able  to  get  near  the  ironclad. 
They  would  be  stopped  by  the  deadly  fire  of  her  guns ;  several 
of  the  compartments  on  one  side  would  probably  become  filled 
with  water,  which  would  cause  a  dangerous  list,  accompanied  by 
a  total  loss  of  speed,  and  probably  by  an  inability  to  fight  the 
guns.  The  result  would  be  that  the  ironclad  would  be  able  to 
run  them  singly  at  her  leisure,  for  she,  though  exposed  to  fire 
from  the  same  class  of  guns,  would,  in  consequence  of  her 
armour,  have  a  far  greater  endurance.  She  could  only  be  fired 
at  effectually  with  armour-piercing  shell,  carrying  but  small 
explosive  charges,  while  she,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  able 
to  return  the  fire  with  common  shell  having  a  large  powder 
capacity.  For  similar  reasons  the  unarmoured  vessels  would 
find  it  impossible  to  use  their  torpedoes.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
intend  to  imply  by  anything  that  has  been  said  that  there  do 
not  exist  ironclads  which,  with  their  present  type  of  gun,  could 
not  be  easily  sunk  by  certain  unarmoured  vessels ;  we  merely 
take  the  problem  stated  by  Sir  William  Armstrong,  and  which 
is  by  him  intended  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  a  certain 
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policy  of  shipbuilding,  and  follow  it  out,  as  fiir  ae  we  €M  able,  to 
its  legitimate  conclusions. 

If  our  readers  have  thus  far  followed  the  arguments  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  they  will  probably  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
honour  of  the  British  flag  and  the  safety  of  this  great  Empire 
will  be  better  maintained  by  the  magnificent  ironclads  which 
have  been,  and  are  being,  turned  out,  perhaps  all  too  slowly, 
by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  rather  than  by  the  cheap  and  small 
unarmoured  vessels  advocated  with  so  much  energy  by  Sir 
William  Armstrong. 
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By  Lieutenant  H.  W.  D.  Simpson,  R.A. 


In  mountain  artillery  the  guns  and  all  loads  are  carried  on  the 
backs  of  moles.  Why  is  England  almost  the  only  one  of  all  the 
Oreat  Powers  that  has  no  mountain  artillery  on  the  strength 
of  its  home  or  English  establishment?  There  is  country  in 
all  parts  of  the  Continent  to  move  wheeled  carriage  over  which 
must  be  a  slow  and  laborious  task.  Yet  we  have  no  artillery 
which  can  manoeuvre  with,  and  hold  its  own  as  an  arm  in 
comparative  eflBciency  with,  infantry,  over  hilly  or  other  heavy 
ground  impassable  to  wheel  traffic,  either  in  England  or  in  the 
Colonies.  The  late  war  in  Afghanistan  proved  how  useful  was, 
and  the  late  war  at  the  Gape  how  useful  would  have  been, 
mountain  artillery.  In  the  former  country,  horse  artillery  had 
frequently  to  be  turned  into  mountain  artillery  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  mountain  batteries  alone  were 
selected  to  accompany  Roberts's  relieving  force  to  Kandahar. 
Had  mountain  artillery — that  is  to  say,  an  artillery  capable  of 
manoeuvring  in  comparative  safety  over  difficult  ground  with 
Kttle  cover — been  available,  there  might  have  been  a  different 
tale  to  relate  of  our  encounters  with  the  Boers. 

We  need  not  leave  our  own  continent,  however,  to  see  the  use 
of  mountain  artillery,  as  anyone  who  has  studied  the  operations 
of  the  Austrians  in  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  in  1878  will  per- 
ceive. The  battle  of  Zarie  and  other  actions  were  mainly 
decided  by  the  fire  of  the  mountain  artillery,  the  Austrians 
being  able  to  bring  into  position  the  guns  of  the  mountain 
artillery  where  they  never  could  have  brought  their  wheeled 
artillery. 

In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  the  field  artillery  was  terribly 
sacrificed  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  moving  over  the  heavy 
ground  under  heavy  fire ;  its  smallest  component  part,  a  limber, 
gun,  and  six  horses,  forming  such  a  splendid  target  compared 
with  what  a  mule  and  its  load  would  be. 
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The  old  objections  to  mountain  artillery  by  the  home 
authorities  for  the  Home  and  Colonial  army  were  (1)  that  a  gun, 
to  be  worked  rapidly  and  efficiently,  and  capable  of  being  carried 
on  the  back  of  an  animal  that  could  travel  anywhere,  must,  from 
the  weight  permissible,  be  too  small  to  be  really  effective  against 
anything  but  savages  and  their  primitive  defences;  (2)  there 
was  no  fit  training-school  for  mountain  artillery  in  England. 

These  two  objections  now  can  be  over-ruled. 

The  7-pounder  screw  gun,  carried  in  two  pieces,  was  proved 
to  be  as  effective  as  the  Horse  Artillery  9-pounder  gun  in  the 
Afghan  War.  The  weight  of  each  piece  is  200  lbs.  Two  mules 
are  required  for  the  gun.  But  the  new  wire-coiled  gun  of 
205  lbs.,  which  is  said  to  be  under  construction,  will  be  as 
effective  as  the  present  screw  gun,  and  will  only  require  one 
mule  for  the  load. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  England,  such  as  the  slopes  of  the 
Cheviots,  Brecon  and  Hays  in  Wales,  and  Perth  in  Scotland, 
there  are  sites  suitable  for  the  training  of  a  mountain  battery, 
to  say  nothing  of  Dartmoor. 

Even  in  comparatively  good  country,  the  guns  of  a  field 
battery  have  frequently  after  rain  on  service  to  be  dragged  along 
by  infantry  to  ease  the  horses ;  whereas  a  mountain  battery, 
wanting  no  external  assistance,  can  and  does  outmarch  infantry 
over  any  ground,  and  is  under  many  conditions  more  effective 
than  field  artillery. 

As  a  matter  of  economy  to  the  country,  mountain  artillery  is 
advisable,  as  it  costs  less  to  keep  up  than  a  field  battery 
which  would  have  to  perform  its  duties  on  occasions.  Let, 
then,  a  mountain  brigade  of  artillery  be  formed,  available  for 
service  in  the  Colonies  and  operations  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Continent.  To  do  this,  and  not  to  increase  the  War  Estimates, 
let  the  depot  Horse  Artillery  battery  at  Dublin  be  broken  up, 
and  the  three  Horse  Artillery  brigades  be  formed  into  two 
brigades.  Let  this  depot  battery,  and  two  of  the  mounted 
batteries  it  is  suggested  to  break  up,  form  the  nucleus  for  the 
formation  of  two  service  and  one  depot  mountain  batteries,  to 
be  stationed  at  Dartmoor,  Hays,  and  some  other  selected  site. 
The  six  batteries  of  mountain  artillery  in  India  should  be 
separated  from  the  garrison  brigades  to  which  they  now  belong, 
and  form,  with  the  three  new  batteries,  the  brigade  of  mountain 
artillery.  The  mountain  brigade  should  be  a  corps  d'elite^  as  in 
Italy.  The  officers  should  be  selected  as  they  are  for  the 
batteries  in  India  at  present,  and  appointed  as  to  the  Horse 
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Artillery.  The  gunners  should  not  be  picked  from  the  garrison 
batteries  as  now  in  India,  thus  robbing  the  garrison  batteries  of 
their  best  men,  but  be  specially  enlisted  and  trained  at  their 
own  depot.  Their  work,  combining  the  duties  of  the  mounted 
branches  in  barracks  and  dismounted  branches  on  parade, 
should  secure  for  them  a  slight  increase  of  pay  over  the  garrison 
gunner,  as  they  should  be  men  of  finer  physique,  to  endure  the 
greater  fatigue. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  present  strength  of  the 
mountain  battery  in  India,  on  a  war  footing,  and  that  suggested 
for  a  mountain  battery  of  the  home  establishment  by  the 
Equipment  Regulations,  clause  115,  Army  Circulars,  1881. 

Wab  Establishment  of  a   (6)  7-poundeb   (M.L.B.,   200  lbs.) 
Gun  Mountain  Battery  at  present  existing  in  India,  and 

THAT    suggested   BY   AUTHORITIES  FOR   HoME. 

State. 


Offlcan. 

PvBatteKj. 

Riding  HonM. 

P-,«.-,. 

At 

At 

. 

Home. 

India. 

Home. 

IndU. 

Majors      . 

1 

1 

Officers 

8 

— .• 

Captains  . 

1 

1 

Staff-Sergeants  . 

2 

2 

Lieutenants 

3 

S 

Farriers 

1 

1 

Surgeons  . 

1 

1 

Shoeing  Smiths. 

1 

— 

Veterinary  Bnrgeone 

1 

1 

Sergeants  . 

6 

— 

Trumpeters 

2 

2 

Total 
NoN-ComassioNBD 

7 

7 

Spare. 

Total 

4 

— 

24 

6t 

Officsbs  and  Men. 

Bergeant-Major 

Qr.-Master-Sergeant 

Sergeants. 

1 

1 

1 
6 

1 
6 

Paox  Mxjlss. 

Corporals . 

6 

6 

Guns  .... 

\% 

12 

Bombardiers     « 

6 

6 

Carriages   . 

14 

Trumpeters 

2 

2 

Wheels 

7§ 

14 

Gunners   . 

72 

64 

Ammunition 

42 

42 

Muleteers  (hired) 

94 

— 

Intrenching  Tools 

2 

2 

Drivers  (native) 

— 

119 

Other     Ordnance 

Muleteers  (native) 

— 

22 

Saddled  Mules 

2 

10 

Artificers . 

9 

2 

Spare. 

6 

18 

Axtifioers  (native) 
Tota 

— 

7 

Baggage,  <!^o. 

Total 

26 

66 

I     197 

236 

110 

178 

*  Find  their  oim  and  draw  forage  allowance. 

f  Kept  by  Oovenmient. 

t  One  for  each  gnn  and  a  relief,  as  for  carriage  also,  bat  not  for  wheels. 

I  A  spare  carriage  and  wheels  are  carried.  ^^  . 
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The  only  improvements  I  wonld  fiuggesi  oh  the  propoSAd 
home  establishment  battery  would  be  dismounting  the  sergeants. 
There  is  no  object  in  their  being  mounted.  The  muleteers  should 
be  regularly  enlisted  men,  amenable  to  discipline,  dressed  like  the 
gunners,  and  receiving  slightly  less  pay  than  they.  Their  promo- 
tion should  be  more  restricted.  To  carry  their  kits  the  baggage 
mules  must,  of  course,  be  increased  ih  numbet.  The  spare  horsee 
need  not  be  kept  up  at  more  than  a  strength  of  two  per  battery. 

In  the  Indian  establishment  the  drivers  are  all  natives.  This 
arrangement  should  be  modified.  Fifty  of  the  drivers— that  is, 
sufficient  to  lead  the  first  or  "fighting  line"  (six  gun,  bvl 
carriage,  six  wheel,  and  eighteen  ammunition)  of  mules — should 
be  Europeans,  the  remainder,  as  at  present,  natives.  Two 
spare  horses  should  be  kept  on  the  establishment.  Th&  six 
spare  mules  to  relieve  the  mules  carrying  the  wheels  might  be 
done  away  with,  as  also  twelve  of  the  spare  mules,  as  the  trans- 
port of  the  battery  can  always  be  slightly  assisted,  when 
heedful,  by  the  Transport  Department. 

In  the  necessary  details  of  general  equipment,  organisation, 
and  discipline,  the  recommendations  of  the  Simla  Committee  on 
Mountain  Batteries,  1881,  which  are  but  modifications  suggested 
for  improving  and  securing  uniformity  in  the  present  dress, 
equipment,  and  drill  of  the  mountain  batteries  in  India,  should 
be  taken  as  a  guide. 

Mule-breeding  should  be  encouraged  in  England  for  trans- 
port as  well  as  battery  purposes.  In  the  meantime  the 
batteries  should  be  **  muled "  with  the  larger  breed  of  the 
small  Cyprus  mule  and  the  smaller  of  the  Spanish  mules,  or, 
indeed,  any  mule  between  13-1  hands  and  14-1  hands  in  height, 
and  girth  59  inches  and  upwards,  according  to  height. 

The  two  service  batteries  on  the  home  establishment  should 
be  always  kept  equipped  and  ready  for  service,  and  provided 
with  the  most  approved  range-finding  and  signalling  apparfttua. 

The  depot  battery  would  simply  supply  and  train  recruits  tot 
the  six  service  batteries  in  India,  and  should  be  kept  at  four 
guns  Strength ;  but  in  cases  of  necessity  it  should  be  capable 
of  being  augmented  to  six  guns,  equipped^  and  sent  on  service, 
leaving  behind  it  a  small  staff  for  training  the  necessary 
recruits,  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  men  for  a  short  period. 

That  an  artillery  capable  of  going  anywhere,  and  over  any 
ground,  is  sorely  wanted,  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  minda 
of  those  who  study  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare. 
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Social  fxU  h  bengal 

By  C.  T.  Buokland,  late  Bengal  Civil  Service. 


These  are  two  different  classes  of  people  who  know  very  littk 
aboat  India.  First  there  is  your  old  Indian,  who  fancies  that  he 
knows  all  about  the  presidency,  say  Bombay,  in  which  he  spent 
his  time,  but  is  as  ignorant  of  the  presidencies  of  Bengal  and 
Madras  as  he  is  of  China  and  Japan.  Secondly,  there  is  your  real 
rural  Enghshman,  who  has  had  no  relations  or  connections  in 
India,  and  is,  perhaps,  still  grieving  over  the  untimely  fate  of 
some  old  friend  who  went  out  and  suddenly  died  in  India. 
There  undoubtedly  still  exists  in  many  English  circles  a  consider* 
able  amount  of  ignorance  and  a  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  all 
things  Indian.  It  is  possible  that  this  prejudice  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  East  Indian  Nabobs  of  the 
last  century,  whose  pompous  display  of  wealth,  suspected  to 
have  been  acquired  by  dubious  practices,  was  an  offence  and  a 
scandal  to  the  quiet  English  country  gentleman,  and,  indeed,  to 
all  who  did  not  contrive  slyly  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  Nabob's 
money%  The  Nabob  himself  was  usuaUy  shy  and  awkward,  and 
almost  alwaya  irritable  and  irascible,  and  remarkable  for  hig 
peculiar  social  manners ;  so  that  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  general 
idea  prevailed  that  the  picture  presented  by  the  Nabob  ia 
England  was  bnt  a  reflection  and  reproduction  of  the  social 
mannera  which  he  had  acquired  during  his  sojourn  in  the  distant 
East.  How  far  this  feeling  was  correct  it  is  not  our  present 
purpose  to  inquire.  The  race  of  Nabobs  has  come  to  an  end. 
The  pagoda-tree  of  fabulous  memory  no  longer  bears  its  golden 
fruit).  An  enormous  change,  has  come  over  the  habits  and 
manners  of  thoee  EngUshn^n  who  now  practically  colonise 
India.  For  though  colonization  is  usually  spoken  of  in  a 
different  sense,  the  British  inhabitants  of  India  are  virtually  a 
QOloojj.  The  individual  colonists  may  change,  but  as  fast  as 
one-man  goes  another  atepa  into  hia  place ;  and  thua4t  cornea 
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to  pass  that  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  India  there  is 
now  a  large  and  continually  growing  colony  of  English  families, 
who  endeavour  to  maintain  their  old  home  feelings  and  to  keep 
up  all  those  old  surroundings  which  remind  them  of  the  land  of 
their  birth,  to  which  they  all  hope  in  due  course  to  return. 
They  treasure  in  their  hearts  a  warm  and  kindly  remembrance 
of  their  old  home,  and  they  live  in  the  fond  belief  that  they  may 
be  well  and  kindly  thought] of  by  those  whom  they  have  left 
behind. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  much  ignorance,  not  unmixed  with 
the  old  anti-Nabob  prejudice,  still  prevails  regarding  the  ways 
and  habits  of  our  countrymen  in  India.  The  most  absurd 
inquiries  are  addressed  to  people  who  have  been  in  India,  which 
doubtless  sometimes  provoke  answers  more  suited  to  the  intel- 
lectual acquirements  of  the  questioner  than  in  actual  accordance 
with  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  If  your  fair  and  charming  com- 
panion at  a  dinner-party  persists  in  her  conversation  in  filling 
all  Indian  houses  with  snakes  and  scorpions,  she  will  be  much 
more  gratified  to  hear  a  few  anecdotes  which  accord  with  her 
own  assertions,  than  she  would  be  to  hear  that  it  is  possible  to 
live  for  years  in  some  parts  of  India  without  seeing  either  a 
snake  or  a  scorpion.  When  the  latest  editions  of  the  best 
Indian  hand-books  solemnly  inform  the  reader  that  rhinoceros- 
hunting  is  an  ordinary  amusement  in  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  it 
is  much  easier  to  acquiesce  in  that  information  than  to  urge 
respectfully  that  alligators  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the 
ornamental  waters  of  Battersea  Park. 

One  of  the  greatest  changes  that  has  come  over  India  in  the 
last  thirty  years  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  great  addition  that 
has  taken  place  to  the  numbers  of  the  non-official  classes. 
Fifty  years  ago  Indian  society  consisted  chiefly  of  the  military 
and  civil  servants  of  the  Indian  Government.  In  Calcutta  the 
judges,  barristers,  and  other  legal  officials  formed  almost  a 
separate  set  in  the  local  society.  Then  came  the  great  mer- 
chants, the  representatives  of  the  few  but  famous  old  commercial 
houses,  whose  names  were  alternately  mixed  up  with  fabulous 
wealth  and  hopeless  insolvency.  In  the  interior  of  the  country 
there  were  many  parts  where  the  face  of  a  non-official  European 
was  unknown,  whilst  in  some  districts  a  few  hardy  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen  were  to  be  found  engaged  in  the  precarious  culti- 
vation of  indigo  or  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  or  in  managing 
and  farming  the  lands  of  native  land-owners.  But,  taken  all 
together,  the  non-official  classes  of  Englishmen  were  counted  by 
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hundreds,  where  now  they  are  numbered  by  thousands.  In  such 
a  community  the  Governor-General  and  the  members  of  his 
Council  were  pre-eminently  the  makers  and  rulers  of  society ; 
and  as  in  those  days  these  great  official  people  did  not  all  run 
away  to  the  hills  of  Simla  and  other  mountain-stations  as  soon 
as  the  weather  became  hot,  the  impress  of  their  authority  was 
never  wanting  in  social  life.  The  great  annual  ball  at  Govern- 
ment House  in  Calcutta  on  the  Queen's  birthday  (which  was 
usually  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  year)  was  looked  forward 
to  by  all  classes  with  the  deepest  interest  and  anxiety,  and  it 
was  on  this  occasion  especially  that  the  pretty  half-caste  girls  of 
Calcutta  had  an  opportunity  of  making  their  dehivt  in  the  grand 
world,  to  make  havoc  of  the  hearts  of  the  gay  young  civilians 
and  cadets  and  ensigns  who  were  then  amongst  the  acknowledged 
rulers  of  the  society  in  the  capital. 

But  those  were  the  days  before  the  mutinies,  and  before  the 
introduction  of  railways.  The  steamers  of  the  Peninsula  and 
Oriental  and  other  companies  had  not  then  a  monopoly  of  pas- 
sengers, and  people  still  went  out  to  India  in  sailing  vessels 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  axe  some  warm-hearted 
politicians  who  imagine  that  the  change  of  Government  in  India, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  name  of  the  Queen  for  that  of  the  old 
East  India  Company,  has  conferred  inestimable  benefits  on  all 
people  who  dwell  in  India.  In  one  sense  they  are  quite  correct, 
because  the  benefits  referable  directly  to  this  cause  are  almost 
as  inestimable  as  they  are  invisible  to  the  mind's  eye.  But  that 
a  great  change  has  come  over  the  land  since  1857  is  undeniable. 
The  well-known  Mr.  John  Marshman,  the  historian  of  India, 
used  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  any  good  in  a  country 
like  Bengal,  or  for  a  people  like  the  Bengalis,  because,  accord- 
ing to  their  national  proverb,  it  was  **  impossible  to  carve  rotten 
wood."  But  the  introduction  of  railways  has  almost  falsified 
the  national  proverb.  Wherever  the  iron  road  pervades  the 
country,  it  gives  a  new  basis  of  strength  and  vitality  on  which  a 
new  growth  of  life  can  arise.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
this  new  power  has  affected  materially  the  whole  European  and 
native  community,  and  has  worked  and  is  working  the  most 
important  social  changes.  By  the  use  of  the  railway,  the 
Viceroy  and  the  provincial  governors  are  enabled  to  resort  with- 
out anxiety  to  the  cool  hill  stations,  from  which  the  electric 
telegraph  flaEhes  their  orders  to  the  labourers  in  the  hot  vine- 
yards of  the  plains.  By  the  railway  the  wealthy  and  pious 
Hindoo  pilgrims  are  enabled  to  proceed  in  ease  and  comfort  to 
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ret^otd  sacred  shrines,  and  at  such  a  moderate  cost  that  ijiw 
money-bags  still  contain  ample  store  to  propitiate  the  priests  in 
charge  of  the  temples  and  their  idols.  The  wandering  Caubul 
pedlar  no  longer  commits  himself  and  his  caravan  of  camels  to.  a 
tedious  march  of  several  months  to  reach  Calcutta,  but  stows  him- 
self, with  his  Persian  cats  and  rugs  and  pomegranates  and  other 
war^,  in  the  third-class  carriage  of  a  railway,  and  finds  himself 
at  his  journey's  end  in  a  few  days,  instead  of  months.  Within 
the  last  t^o  years  it  happened  that  a  distinguished  political 
ofiScer  was  summoned  from  Quetta  to  Calcutta,  a  journey  of 
about  two  thousand  miles  by  railway,  to  be  consulted  by  th^ 
Viceroy.  He  had  scarcely  returned  to  Quetta  when  a  telegrajn 
came  summoning  him  back  to  Calcutta  for  a  further  consultatioiu 
So  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  he  twice  traversed  the  whole 
continent  of  India  without  any  great  fatigue,  and  with  very  littla 
risk  to  his  health. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger  contrast  ia. 
illustration  of  the  increased  facilities  of  travelling  which  railways 
in  India  afford,  than  is  to  be  found  in  Bishop  Heber's  celebrated 
journal,  written  about  1820,  and  in  Mr.  James  Caird*s  letters^ 
describing  his  recent  visit  to  India  in  1880.  They  both  covered 
nearly  the  same  ground,  though  their  routes  lay  in  differeijit 
directions.  The  Bishop  started  eastwards  by  boat  from  Calcutta  to 
Dacca.  He  took  six  weeks  on  his  journey,  and  his  chaplain  died  of 
illness  contracted  on  the  way.  By  railway  and  steamer  Mr.  Caix4 
travelled  from  Calcutta  to  Dacca  in  about  twenty-four  houra* 
The  Bishop  set  out  again  in  his  bo^t  from  Dacca  for  Allahabad^, 
and  accomplished  the  distance,  which  is  about  aeveii  hundred 
miles,  in  about  foujr  montha.  Mr.  Caird  was  enabled  to  covet 
the  same  distance  by  railway  and  steamer  in  three  days.  The. 
Bishop  set  out  on  horseback  from  Allahabad  with  a  military 
escort  to  protect  his  tents  and  baggage,  ajid  made  an  eirratio 
jouno^ey  through  the  then  independent  province  of  Oude,  a^d  to 
the  hill-station  of  Almora,  and  eventually  through  the  principal 
cities  of  B^jpootana  and  Western  India,  until  he  reached 
Bombay.  This  pilgrimage  necessarily  lasted  for  several  months^ 
as  his  progress  was  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  miles  a  day.  Mr. 
Caird,  by  the  help  of  the  railways,  started  from  Bombay  and 
reached  Allahabad,  after  visiting  Oude,  in  about  ten  days,  {n 
fact  a  fortnight,  or  at  the  loogest  a  month,  is  now  deemed  amply 
sufficient  time  for  the  travelling  tourist  to  do  India.  And  wb/^ 
is  the  result  ?  In  Bishop  Heber's  journal  th^  reader  will  ^d  % 
series  of  faithful  aAd  kindly  observations  ojx  th#  i^ays^  wA 
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manners  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  lived  and  journeyed 
day  after  day,  whilst  his  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  crops  are 
sonnd  and  intelligent,  as  being  based  on  his  own  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  cultivation  of  the  glebe  of  his  English  parish.  In 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Caird  and  other  modem  travellers,  we  find 
too  many  hasty  conclusions  such  as  are  usually  formed  from 
rapid  and  imperfect  observation.  Mr.  Caird's  knowledge  of 
English  agriculture  may  be  unrivalled,  but  he  had  about  the 
same  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  on  Indian  agriculture 
and  the  various  measures  necessary  for  its  development,  as  the 
hero  of  the  old  story  in  "  Scholasticus,"  who  was  expected  to 
form  an  opinion  of  a  house  from  the  inspection  of  a  single 
brick. 

With  the  improved  facilities  of  communication  with  England, 
and  also  between  the  various  parts  of  India,  a  great  change  hat 
necessarily  come  over  the  social  habits  of  Englishmen  residing 
in  India.  The  official  classes  have  lost  a  great  portion  of  their 
social  influence,  whilst  the  non-official  classes  have  gained  a 
corresponding  advantage  and  position.  This  is  due  to  many 
causes,  partly  to  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  partly  to  the  diffe- 
rent distribution  of  wealth  and  means,  and  in  some  places  indi- 
vidual character  has,  as  usual,  contributed  considerably  to  the 
change.  We  will  endeavour. to  go  into  some  detail  as  to  the 
difference  which  is  shown  in  different  stages  and  classes  of 
society,  and  it  will  be  for  our  readers  to  judge  whether  the  profit 
or  loss,  the  gain  or  the  disadvantage,  lies  with  the  present  or 
the  past  generation. 

The  Governor-General  of  India  has  always  been  the  chief 
fountain  of  honour,  and  the  first  pillar  of  the  state  and  all  social 
influence.  His  dignity  is  now  still  further  enhanced,  as,  under 
the  title  of  Viceroy,  His  Excellency  shines  forth  as  the  direct 
representative  of  his  sovereign.  But  as  regards  this  high  posi- 
tion, so  much  depends  on  personal  character  and  manners,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  decision  when  contrasting  the 
quiet  dignity  of  Lord  Canning  or  the  genial  presence  of  Lord 
Mayo  with  the  haughty  extravagance  of  Lord  EUenborough  or 
the  solid  and  imperturbable  majesty  of  Lord  Dalhousie.  There 
is,  however,  a  more  persistent  and  successful  endeavour  under 
the  modem  rigime  to  maintain  the  credit  of  Government  House 
for  hospitality,  and  what  is  vulgarly  called  entertainment.  There 
are  now  ten  people  to  be  entertained  where  there  was  formerly 
only  one.  The  Yiceroy  lives  for  eight  months  of  the  year  at 
Simla,  and  for  the  remaining  four  months  in  Calcutta.  At 
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Simla  the  society  is,  to  a  great  extent,  official,  swollen  by  the 
numerous  representatives  of  the  army  with  their  families,  who 
seek  refuge  at  Simla  from  the  fearful  heat  of  the  plains  of 
Northern  and  Central  India.  A  weekly  dinner  at  Government 
House,  and  two  or  three  State  balls,  suffice  at  Simla  to  provide 
for  the  gratification  of  the  visitors,  whilst  the  staff  and  household 
of  the  Viceroy,  especially  with  Lord  W.  Beresford  to  guide  them, 
contribute  not  a  little  to  keep  the  ball  of  amusement  rolling  in 
all  phases  of  society. 

When  the  Viceroy  and    his   suite  descend  to   Calcutta  in 
November,  the  usual  notices  are  issued  for  a  levee  and  a  drawing- 
room.     On  several  occasions  in  recent  years  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  induce  all  the  ladies  of  Calcutta  to  appear  at  the  draw- 
ing-room with  trains  and  feathers,  but  it  has  eventually  been 
left  optional  to  them,   the  result  being,  that  the  trains  and 
feathers  which  do  appear  sometimes  afford  a  sort  of  clue  to  the 
character  and  social  position  of  the  lady  who  wears  them.     The 
ladies  who  have    the  private   entrSe    at  Government  House, 
make  their  bow  first  before  the  Viceroy's  wife,  and  then,  with 
the  gentlemen  of  their  families,  stand  on  either  side  of  the 
Viceroy's  throne,  in  a  sort  of  sacred  semi-circle,  in  support  of 
the  Queen's  representative.   The  ladies  who  have  not  the  private 
entree  are  then  admitted,  and  presented  in  the  order  of  their 
arrival.     There  are  always  a  few  beautiful  and  graceful  English 
women  in  Calcutta,  who  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  European 
Court.  Very  few  native  ladies  appear  at  the  drawing-room,  but  a 
stout  and  stately  olive-complexioned  East  Indian  (half-caste)  lady 
sometimes  sweeps  by,  waving  her  ostrich  plumes  and  with  a  train 
of  golden  tissue  twenty-four  feet  long ;  and  she  is,  perhaps,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  lady  from  Burmah,  where  the  lower  part  of  the 
female  costume  scarcely  amounts  to  a  single  petticoat.    When 
the  drawing-room  is  over,  the  ladies  who  have  been  presented 
are  ushered  into  the  upper  drawing-room  or  ball-room  of  Govern- 
ment House,  where  they  can  rejoin  the  gentlemen  under  whose 
escort  they  came  in  their  carriages  to  Government  House.  Long 
buffets  are  laid  out  with  everything  that  is  needed  to  refresh 
them  after  their  exertions,  and  the  band  plays  for  about  an  hour 
until  they  quietly  disperse  to  their  homes.     This  is  an  excellent 
arrangement,  as  it  affords  the  ladies  a  suitable  opportunity  of 
displaying  their  dresses,  and  seeing  their  friends'  dresses,  and 
receiving  the  admiration  to  which  they  are   entitled.     About 
four  hundred  ladies  usually  appear  at  the  drawing-rooms  in 
Calcutta.  ^         1 
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The  levee  for  men,  which  is  held  a  day  or  two  before  or  after 
the  drawing-room,  is  a  much  less  interesting,  but  more  fatiguing 
business.    Everyman  in  Calcutta,  European  or  Native,  who  can 
get  the  necessary  vouchers  for  his  admission,  seems  to  make  it 
his  duty  and  his  pleasure  to  attend.     If  he  attends  the  levee, 
there  is  the  chance  that  he  may  receive  an  invitation  to  dinner 
at  Government  House,  or,  more  probably,  to  one  of  the  great 
balls  or  "  at  homes,"  which  are  annually  given; by  the  Viceroy. 
Therefore,  every  European  assistant  and  every   clerk  in  the 
merchants'  offices,  and  banks,  or  in  Government  employment, 
strives  for  admission  to  the  levee.  Every  native  gentleman,  who 
can   obtain  letters  commendatory,    is    anxious   to    make  his 
obeisance  before  the  Viceroy.     The  great  people,  such  as  the 
members    of    Council,   the   judges    of    the    High    Court,   the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  ;the  [secretaries  of  the 
Government,  with  the  several  military  chief s  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments, who  have  the  private  entree  to  Government  House,  are  first 
presented  to  the  Viceroy,  and  pay  the  penalty  for  their  prece- 
dence by  having  to  stand  during  the  whole  levee  on  either  side 
of  the  Viceregal  throne.    A  distant  noise  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea 
is  next  heard,  and  there  presently  appears  a  heated  and  excited 
party  of  the  representatives  of  the  outside  public,  who  have  been 
snccessful  in  struggling  to  the  front  places  and  being  admitted 
first  through  the   series  of  barriers  by  which  the   impatient 
crowd,  numbering  about  twelve  hundred,  has  to  be  restrained. 
The  struggle  to  get  to  the  front  is  something  fearful  until  the 
protection  of  the  first  barrier  is  reached.     Coat-tails  are  torn  off, 
swords  in  their  scabbards  broken,  hats  treated j  as  footballs,  as 
the  body  of  eager  aspirants  crushes  forward.    It  is  almost  a 
comfort  to  find  a  soft  place  on  this  occasion  between  two  fat 
and  portly  native  gentlemen,  who  suffer  grievously,  but  still 
gladly,  for  the  honour  and  glory  which  they  presently  hope  to 
attain.     Several  of  the  early  barriers  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  are  kept  against  the   crowd  by  non-commissioned 
officers,  but  as  the  candidates  approach  the  throne,  they  come 
under  the  manipulation  of  the  A.D.C.'s  and  other  officers  on  the 
staff,  whose  brilliant  appearance  sometimes  seems    almost  to 
fascinate  the  mind  of  the  uninitiated.     At  last  the  foremost 
comer  is  bidden  by  the  A.D.C.  to  advance,  card  in  hand,  to  meet 
his  Viceregal  master.    He  steps  forward  and  hands  his  card  to 
the  Military  Secretary,  who  announces  his  name  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  the  next  two  paces  bring  him  in  front  of  the  Viceroy.  Some 
men  make  a  proper  obeisance  and  pass  on.     Some  give  a  little 
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Bort  of  a  nod  to  the  Viceroy,  and,  looking  bewildered,  try  to 
retire  by  the  way  they  had  advanced,  when  an  A.D.C.  promptly 
interferes.  A  difficult  case  sometimes  arises,  when  the  Viceroy, 
on  recognising  some  one  to  whom  he  desires  to  be  gracious, 
puts  forth  his  hand  to  be  shaken.  This  proceeding  being 
observed  by  the  man  who  comes  next,  he  cheerfully  puts  forth 
his  hand  to  be  shaken  by  the  Viceroy,  but  meeting  with  no 
reciprocity,  he  slinks  off  in  dismay. 

Military  uniform  and  the  ordinary  evening  dress  of  civilians 
are  the  principal  costumes.  But  the  native  gentlemen  who 
appear  present  every  variety  of  dress,  more  or  less  national  or 
fanciful,  according  to  their  taste.  A  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing exists,  unfortunately,  on  the  subject  of  native  dress.  It 
is  the  present  fashion  with  educated  natives  to  despise  the  old 
simple  national  costume,  and  to  profess  to  regard  it  as  typical 
of  servile  submission  to  a  conquering  race.  A  young  educated 
Bengali  would  not  condescend  to  wear  a  robe  of  fine  white  muslin 
and  a  white  turban  (containing,  perhaps,  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
finest  muslin),  in  which  dress  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
so  becomingly  arrayed.  A  new  sort  of  turban  has  been  invented 
for  them  of  some  coloured  stiff  material,  and  their  body-dress  is 
a  long  sort  of  single-breasted  Noah's  Ark  garment,  of  cloth  or 
silk,  reaching  nearly  down  to  the  ancles.  White  stockings  and 
patent  leather  shoes  or  boots  are  considered  very  correct,  and 
sometimes  cloth  trousers  are  visible  above  the  boots,  but  not 
unfrequently  this  portion  of  European  costume  is  wanting,  and 
the  native  garment  called  a  dhooU  lurks  beneath  the  Noah's 
Ark  coat.  Thus  arrayed,  the  wealthy  young  Bengali  presents 
himself  before  the  Viceroy.  A  comparatively  recent  fashion  for 
educated  native  gentlemen  is  to  appear  in  their  college  caps  and 
gowns,  which  indicate  the  high  degrees  that  they  have  taJ^en  in 
the  local  universities.  But,  perhaps,  really  the  proudest  man 
among  them  is  he  who  assumes  a  regular  English  evening  cos- 
tume, with  his  head  bare  like  a  Briton,  his  beautiful  black  hair 
richly  oiled  and  curled,  and  a  white  tie  round  his  neck,  and 
white  kid  gloves  on  his  hands.  From  this  it  is  evident  to  all 
the  world  that  his  mind  and  body  have  really  achieved  practical 
independence,  and  that  he  is  on  perfect  equality  with  his  foreign 
rulers. 

But  the  levee  must  come  to  an  end.  The  officers  of  the 
Volunteer  corps  who  have  been  engaged  on  duty  are  presented  to 
the  Viceroy,  and,  finally,  the  native  officers  of  the  native  regi- 
ments which  have  been  on  duty  are  brought  up  and  gp  through 
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the  very  graceful  ceremony  of  proflfering  the  hilts  of  their  swords 
to  His  Excellency.  The  hundreds  who  have  attended  the  levee 
then  disperse  to  their  homes,  no  refreshment  being  provided 
after  the  levee,  although,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  ladies, 
after  the  drawing-room,  are  more  kindly^.treated.  Every  man, 
therefore,  seeks  the  earliest  opportunity  of  quenching  his  thirst 
at  his  own  house  or  club,  and  the  pipe  of  peace  probably  con- 
soles him  for  all  the  loss  of  temper  and  damage  of  apparel  which 
he  sustained  in  struggling  into  the  presence  of  the  Viceroy.  It 
is  only  fair  to  admit  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Indian  papers 
that  at  Lord  Bipon's  last  levee  a  successful  attempt  was  made 
to  prevent  all  the  crushing  and  struggling  among  the  men  for 
priority,  which  had  been  so  disgracefully  prevalent  at  previous 
levees. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  most  of  the  men  who  go  to 
the  levee,  do  so  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  invitation  to  dinner  at 
Government  House,  or,  at  least,  to  one  of  the  balls,  or  at  homes, 
or  garden-parties,  which  are  given  by  the  Viceroy  in  the  course 
of  the  season.  With  regard  to  the  dinner  invitations,  there  are 
always  one  or  more  experienced  A.D.G.'s  on  the  Staff,  who  are 
careful  to  weed  the  dinner-list  judiciously  ;  but  with  huge  weekly 
or  bi-weekly  dinners  of  sixty  or  eighty  persons,  the  Viceroy 
generally  manages  to  gratify  the  vanity,  and  satisfy  the  appetite 
of  most  of  his  ambitious  visitors  and  their  wives  in  the  course  of 
the  season.  Doubtless  much  heart-burning  exists  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  not  invited  to  these  feasts,  especially  when 
they  know  that  any  friends  of  their  own  immediate  circle  are 
invited,  and  find  themselves  omitted.  The  A.D.C.-in-waiting 
sometimes  has  to  receive  an  irascible  visitor  who  wants  to  know 
the  reason  why  he  and  his  spouse  have  not  been  invited  to 
dinner;  and  letters  of  remonstrance  on  this  subject  are 
believed  to  be  by  no  means  uncommon.  But  "  a  mild  answer 
tumeth  away  wrath,"  and  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the 
A.D.C.  having  ever  suffered  from  the  much-threatened  horse- 
whip. 

There  are  very  few  native  gentlemen  who  care  to  meet  their 
European  brethren  at  the  dinner-table,  and  they,  therefore, 
seldom  appear  at  the  Government  House  dinner  parties.  It  is 
not  that  our  native  friends,  especially  of  the  wealthy  and 
educated  classes,  do  not  appreciate  a  dinner  in  the  Engli^Ai  or 
European  style,  but,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain 
satisfactorily,  they  seem  to  prefer  to  indulge  themselves  with 
such  meals  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  houses.      It  has  also 
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been  considered  advisable,  of  late  years,  not  to  invite  native 
gentlemen  to  the  balls  at  Government  House.  The  reason  for 
this  can  be  put  in  a  very  simple  form.  The  native  gentleman 
does  not  bring  his  wife  or  daughters  to  the  dance,  and  he, 
liimself,  does  not  dance.  Therefore  his  presence  in  a  ball-room 
is  unnecessary.  This  explanation  does  not  cover  the  whole  of 
the  case,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  Almost 
everyone  knows  that  native  ideas  on  the  subject  of  dancing 
differ  almost  entirely  from  our  own.  Perhaps  it  may  be  per- 
missible to  mention  one  very  notable  exception  to  ordinary  native 
habits  in  the  matter  of  dancing.  We  refer  to  a  young  Bajah, 
the  ruler  of  a  semi-independent  province,  who  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  brought  up  under  most  judicious  and  capable 
English  tutors  and  guardians.  This  young  prince  is  equally 
good  at  polo  and  rackets  and  lawn-tennis,  and  most  other 
European  sports.  He  is  a  first-rate  shot,  and  a  very  fair  horse- 
man. In  a  ball-room  his  success  is  unmistakeable,  and  as  he 
has  the  manners  of  an  English  gentleman  (than  which  we  can 
offer  no  higher  compliment),  he  is  also  fortunate  in  having  so 
mastered  all  the  difficulties  of  waltzing,  that  it  is  generally 
understood  that  he  is  accepted  by  the  best  dancers  in  a  ball- 
room as  a  very  welcome  partner.  He  wears  a  sort  of  semi- 
military  costume,  with  a  velvet  tunic  slightly  braided  with  gold, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  man  more  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  social  etiquette,  or  more  familiar  with  the 
colloquial  niceties  of  the  English  language. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  native  gentlemen  who  wish  to  display  their  loyalty,  the 
Viceroy  gives  several  evening  parties,  which  are  known  as  "at 
homes  " ;  and  these  are  varied  by  garden-parties  in  the  gardens 
adjoining  Government  House,  which  take  place  about  sunset, 
and  are  continued  until  dark,  when  the  grounds  and  adjacent 
buildings  are  lit  up  with  a  brilliant  illumination.  The  ''  at 
homes  **  take  place  indoors,  and  as  there  is  no  dancing  or  music 
they  are  not  very  lively  entertainments;  but  an  "at  home" 
everywhere  depends  chiefly  on  the  capacity  of  those  who  are 
invited  to  entertain  themselves  from  their  own  resources,  and 
this  element  is  not  strong  amongst  our  native  friends.  At  a 
garden-party  they  are  much  more  at  ease  and  happy.  They  can 
bring  their  little  grand-children  to  the  garden-party  and  see  the 
pleasm-e  which  the  children  enjoy,  and  the  admiration  which 
they  sometimes  attract.  This  is  rather  a  curious  feature  in 
native  society.     The  grandfather  cannot  bring  out  his  wife  or 
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his  daughter,  according  to  natiTe  usage,  so  he  appears  in  charge 
of  his  grand-chOdren.  The  grandfather  himself  may  be  of  the 
mature  age  of  forty-five.  His  married  daughter  is  perhaps 
about  twenty-five,  and  the  grand-children  are  usually  under  ten 
-years  of  age.  Little  native  girls  of  that  age  are  exceedingly 
picturesque  and  often  absolutely  pretty,  but  about  that  age  they 
are  married,  and  withdrawn  from  the  gaze  of  the  outer  world* 
Certainly  the  customs  and  habits  of  our  native  friends  are 
myeteriouB ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  pity  them,  because  they 
firmly  believe  that  though  their  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  they 
are  in  every  respect  much  preferable  and  superior  to  those  of 
the  European  strangers. 

We  may  say  one  word,  before  parting,  regarding  the  balls 
given  by  the  Viceroy  at  Government  House  in  Calcutta.  There 
are  occasionally  what  are  called  small  dances,  when  about  160 
or  200  of  the  "  upper  ten  "  are  invited  ;  but  a  real  dignity-baU 
means  the  issue  of  above  1,200  invitations,  which  are  intended 
to  include  all  whose  names  are  on  what  is  called  ''the 
Government  House  List."  It  is  a  very  pretty  and  interesting 
sight  when  the  room  is  crowded,  about  10  o'clock,  and  the 
Viceroy  with  his  wife  and  their  private  friends,  and  staff,  make 
their  appearance  in  procession  and  take  their  places  for  the 
opening  quadrille.  A  sacred  space  is  corded  off  for  the  Viceroy's 
quadrille,  the  ends  of  the  cords  being  held  or  guarded  by  some 
of  the  handsome  young  privates  of  the  Viceroy's  native  body- 
guard, in  their  gorgeous  scarlet  uniforms  and  plumed  head- 
dresses. These  body-guard  men  are  quite  a  study,  as  they 
stand  gazing  imperturbably  on  the  dazzling  scene.  In  the 
early  and  crowded  part  of  a  Government  House  ball,  it  is  usually 
expedient  to  walk  about  with  some  one  who  is  able  to  criticize 
the  appearance  and  dresses  of  the  ladies.  There  are  representa- 
tives of  nearly  all  nations,  and  some  of  the  Armenian  and 
Jewish  ladies  are  conspicuous  for  the  splendid  diamonds  and 
gorgeous  semi-oriental  dresses  which  they  wear.  The  ball-room 
usually  looks  very  bright  with  the  numerous  military  uniforms 
and  political  and  diplomatic  costumes,  which  present  a  happy 
contrast  to  the  ordinary  civilian  evening  dress.  It  might  be 
deemed  impertinent  to  go  into  detail  regarding  the  dresses  of 
the  ladies,  but  a  critical  eye  can  usually  distinguish  the  fashions 
of  at  least  three  years,  the  latest  arrived  belles  exhibiting 
the  modes  of  the  latest  London  season,  whilst  many  are 
about  a  year  out  of  date,  and  a  few  still  adhere  to  the  dresses 
which  were  in  vogue  two  years  before.     However,  the  dancing 
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is  always  carried  on  with  much  spirit,  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
good  partners  for  those  pretty  girls  who  are  seen  to  dance  well. 
About  12  o'clock  supper  is  announced,  and  a  move  is  made  to 
the  supper-room  on  the  next  floor,  where  there  is  never  any 
.want  of  all  that  is  needed  to  cheer  the  heart  of  man  or  woman. 
Usually  the  Viceroy  retires  soon  after  supper,  and  probably  has 
an  hour  of  telegrams  and  urgent  business  to  get  through  before 
he  can  go  to  sleep.  The  rest  of  the  company  carry  on  the  ball 
until  the  programme  is  exhausted,  and  even  the  most  large- 
hearted  chap^onet  are  obliged  to  ask  the  A.D.C.'s  to  allow  no 
more  extra  dances.  And  so,  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Government  House  relapses  into  silence  and  repose. 

We  have,  so  far,  only  scratched  the  upper  surface  of  high 
society  in  Bengal.  We  hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  go  into 
further  details  as  to  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  several  classes 
and  branches  of  the  European  and  native  communities. 

{To  be  continue.) 
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(1867-1880.) 
Bt  Captain  J.  B.  Lumlet,  late  13th  Botal  Prussian  Uhlans. 


As  I  am  often  applied  to  for  particulars  regarding  the  Austrian 
and    Prussian   armies  by  many  of  my  countrymen,  who,  like 
myself,  have  been  prevented,  by  some  reason  or  another,  from 
entering  the  English  army,  but  still  wish  to  adopt  the  profes- 
sion of  arms,  I  write  these  reminiscences,  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  contain  the  information  requisite  to  those  desirous  of 
entering  a  foreign  service,  and,  at  the  same  time,  interest  others 
reading  them,  being  the  actual  experiences  of  one  who  might  be 
called  a  modern  soldier  of  fortune.   The  fact  that  I  was  a  younger 
son  of  a  family  who  have  been  soldiers  for  generations,  was,  I 
hope,  sufficient  excuse  for  my  wishing  to  become  a  soldier.    By 
a  quibble  of  age,  I  was,  however,  prevented  from  going  to  Sand- 
hurst to  compete  for  a  free  commission,  which  the  examination 
I  had  passed  ensured  my  obtaining,  and  I  was,  therefore,  com- 
pelled, if  I  entered  the  the  English  army,  to  accept  a  commis- 
sion by  purchase,  which  was   offered  me  on  the  payment  of 
£450.    All  hopes  of  serving  my  own  country  were  taken  from 
me,  as  my  father  one  morning  called  me  into  his  study  and 
informed  me  that,  as  he  had  to  make  provision  for  my  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  he  found  it  impossible  to  put  me  into  the 
army  under  the  existing  purchase  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
urged  me  to  read  for  a  profession  in  which  money  was  not  a 
rine  qud  non  for  advancement.    But  law  with  its  bad  jokes  was 
not  to  my  liking ;  so  I  determined,  since  I  was  thus  prevented 
from  entering  the  English,  to  seek  honour  and  glory  in  one  of 
the  continental  armies.    Furnished  with  letters  of  introduction, 
I  went  to  Vienna,  with  the  idea  of  entering  the  Austrian  service, 
and  although  I  enjoyed  the  support  of  an  Archduke,  I  found  it 
not  such  an  easy  matter  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect.    In  former 
days  omr  countrymen  were  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  serving 
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in  the  Kaiser's  army,  so  many  as  fourteen  being  officers  at  the 
same  time  in  Count  Wallmode's  Cuirassiers ;  but  when  the 
Crimean  war  broke  out,  they,  with  few  exceptions,  left  in  a  body 
to  accept  employment  in  the  English  army.  As  the  Austrians  at 
this  time  also  mobilised  their  forces,  the  authorities  looked  with 
great  displeasure  on  this  action  of  the  Austro- Anglian  officers, 
and  subsequently  a  law  was  made  preventing  Englishmen  enter- 
ing the  army  unless  they  became  naturalised  Austrian  subjects  or 
obtained  special  permission  of  the  Emperor.  The  Duke  of  Wur- 
temberg  having  expressed  his  willingness  to  give  me  a  cadetship  in 
the  11th  Hungarian  Hussars,  if  I  obtained  the  Emperor's  permis- 
sion to  serve,  I  ventured  to  request  the  aid  of  the  Archduke  Wilhehn, 
who  kindly  ordered  one  of  the  officers  of  his  staff  to  introduce 
me  to  General  Bellegrade,  the  personal  aide-de-camp  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  informed  me  a  few  days  afterwards  that  His  Majesty 
would  give  me  an  audience  on  the  morrow,  when  I  could  per- 
sonally make  my  request  to  him.  Kaiser  Francis  Joseph 
received  me  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  said  that  as  many 
of  my  coimtrymen  had  rendered  great  and  valuable  services  to 
the  Empire,  he  hoped  I  would  follow  in  their  footsteps,  as  he 
intended  to  grant  me  the  favour  I  sought.  Having  received  this 
requisite  permission,  and  my  family  undertaking  to  make  me  a 
yearly  allowance  of  jGIOO  a  year,  I  was  nominated  a  cadet  in  the 
llth  Hungarian  Regiment  of  Hussars  then  stationed  in 
Bohemia. 

The  campaign  which  had  just  been  concluded  by  the  disas- 
trous defeat  at  Sadowa,  clearly  showed  the  necessity  of  reorganr 
isiug  the  army.  One  of  the  first  remedial  measures  was  to 
deprive  the  "  Eegiment's-Inhaber "  of  his  hitherto  very  con- 
siderable powers,  and  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister 
of  War.  The  **  Inhaber  "  held  a  position  somewhat  similar  to 
the  former  colonel  of  an  English  regiment,  similar  in  so  far 
that  he  was  scarcely  ever  seen,  but  differing  very  materially  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  as  the  former  received  no  pecuniary 
advantage,  but  had  instead  the  power  of  nominating  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  promoting  the  cadets  and  officers  up 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  all  higher  grades  being  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Emperor.  I  have  particularly  mentioned  this  change  for 
the  reason  that  it  considerably  affected  my  future  prospects, 
taking  place  some  six  months  after  I  entered  the  service  and 
before  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  could  carry  out  his  promise  to 
make  me  an  officer,  which  he  was  to  do  as  soon  as  I  had  mastered 
my  drill  and  could  make  myself  understood  in  Hungarian. 
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I  had  seemed  to  see  before  me  nothing  but  the  golden  gate 
of  Buccess,  and  had  left  Vienna  to  join  my  regiment  with  a 
merry  heart,  building  on  my  way  innumerable  castles  in  the 
air,  founded  on  romance,  honour,  and  glory ;  but  these  quickly 
faded  away  as  I  approached  my  destination.  The  Tillage  where 
my  squadron  was  stationed  had  but  one  habitable  house,  the 
barracks  ;  and  as  it  is  the  custom  for  officers  and  cavalry  cadets 
to  live  out  of  barracks,  I  was  compelled  to  take  lodgings,  which 
were  by  no  means  comfortable,  being  in  the  cottage  of  a  small 
labourer.  The  villagers  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  Hebrew, 
Hebrewy ;  and  the  perpetual  society  of  three  superior  officers, 
whose  conversation  was  generally  carried  on  in  Hungarian,  did 
not  serve  to  enliven  the  dreary  monotony  of  my  life ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  continual  application  to  duty,  and  the  prospect  of 
an  officer's  commission,  I  should  most  likely  have  pined  away 
from  sheer  dulness.  I  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  an  officer 
when  the  new  military  regulations  came  into  force,  and  effec- 
tually put  an  end  to  my  hopes  for  the  next  three  years,  as  it  now 
became  imperative  for  every  cadet  to  pass  an  examination  for 
the  rank  of  **  Offiziers  Aspirant,"  which  entailed  going  to  the 
"  Divions  Schule  "  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  serving  one 
year  on  probation  in  that  rank  before  being  made  a  lieutenant* 
Having  passed  my  examination,  I  became  successively  cadet- 
corporal,  sergeant,  and  cadet-sergeant-major ;  but  was,  in  fact, 
three  years  farther  off  becoming  an  officer  than  on  the  day  I 
entered  the  service. 

There  exists  a  very  prevalent  idea  among  Englishmen  that 
the  Austrian  cavalry  is  the  finest  service  in  Europe,  and 
that  its  officers  belong  to  the  higher  classes;  nothing  is 
more  erroneous.  What  it  may  have  been  in  former  days  I  will 
not  venture  to  state,  but  I  must  say  that  my  personal  expe- 
rience of  it  was  very  disappointing.  In  Austria,  unlike  as  in 
Prussia,  the  fact  of  being  an  officer  does  not  raise  the  individual's 
social  position,  which  is  solely  influenced  by  his  birth  and 
fortune.  This  is  to  be  attributed,  I  believe,  to  the  campaign 
against  France  in  1859,  after  which  the  pernicious  principle  of 
allowing  numbers  of  officers  to  rise  from  the  ranks  was  intro- 
duced ;  so  that  in  my  time  the  regiments  were  composed  of  three 
distinct  classes — ^nobles,  burgesses,  and  rankers,  who,  beyond 
calling  one  another  "  Du,"  had  very  few,  if  any,  sympathies  and 
•ties  in  common.  I  hear  that  the  evils  of  the  French  system 
have  been  recognised,  and  that  the  old  principle  that  officers 
should  be  gentlemen  is  again  paramount  in  the  Austrian  ser- 
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vice  ;  but,  nevertheless,  although  living  is  far  cheaper  in  Ausiaia, 
I  would  not  recommend  any  Englishman  to  enter  that  service, 
unless  it  should  happen  to  him  as  it  did  to  me,  and  end  in  his 
leaving  in  disappointment,  after  having  partially  wasted  some 
of  the  most  valuable  years  of  his  life. 

Now  again  recurred  that  vexed  question,  so  important  to  all 
impecunious  mortals,  what  to  do?  The  Bar?  Overstocked, 
said  my  friends.  The  Church  ?  Starvation,  said  my  acquaint- 
ances, perhaps  disestablishment.  Medicine?  Lucrative,  cer- 
tainly, and,  philanthropically  speaking,  almost  divine,  bat 
altogether  uncongenial  to  my  tastes.  The  Colonies?  Wants 
capital  to  succeed,  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  a  horse.  A 
merchant's  ofl&ce  ?  Well,  bearable,  if  guaranteed  to  become  a 
Bothschild,  but  to  pay  jB1,000  premium  for  the  privilege  of 
sitting  on  a  high  stool,  when  not  occupied  in  picking  your  way 
along  dangerous  thoroughfares,  scarcely  presented  a  reasonable 
temptation.  To  one  and  all  of  these  did  I  seriously  incline, 
when  a  nomination  was  offered  me  to  compete  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  one  of  Her  Majesty's  public  offices,  and  I  consequently 
had  the  honour  of  appearing  before  that  stern  tribunal,  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners.  Although  the  Himalayan  sums  of 
addition  and  ih^jprids  of  a  pompous  correspondence  upon  the 
conversation  of  some  Chowpou  Indians,  placed  before  me,  were 
sufficient  to  confuse  anyone,  still  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
finally  issue  a  civil  servant  of  the  Crown,  although  my  heart 
and  attention  were  more  than  ever  occupied  and  devoted  to  mili- 
tary subjects. 

A  surcease  from  sorrow  happily  presented  itself  at  this 
moment.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  July  1870,  there  went 
forth  the  terrible  pass-word  "  War,  war !  "  To  me  the  sound 
had  the  most  stimulating  effect,  inflamed  the  smouldering 
embers  of  my  military  passion,  and  aroused  fresh  desires 
for  military  employment.  The  same  evening  I  informed  my 
father  of  my  intention  to  offer  my  services  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  in  due  course  I  received  the  required  sanction, 
accompanied  by  the  warmest  ''God  speed."  Furnished  with 
testimonials  and  letters  of  introduction,  I  crossed  the  Channel 
under  the  exhilarating  influences  of  the  "Wacht  am  Ehein," 
vigorously  blown  by  sundry  German  bands,  the  members  of 
which  were  hurrying  home  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
Fatherland.  On  arriving  at  Cologne,  the  unpleasant  communi- 
cation was  made  to  me  that  further  transit  was  impossible  for 
two  days  at  least,  as  the  trains  were  under  the  sole  jnanagement 
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of  the  military  anthorities,  who  told  me  that  I  should  not  only 
have  great  difficulty  in  joining  the  army,  but  would,  if  successful, 
be  compelled  to  begin  as  a  private  soldier.     On  the  third  day  I 
contrived  to  locate  myself  in  an  empty  military  train  about  to 
return  to  Berlin.    On  my  way,  I  was  particularly  amazed  at  the 
order  and  regularity  which  existed  at  every  station,  crammed 
though  they  were  with  soldiers  bound  for  the  front.     So  perfeoi 
were  the  arrangements,  that  500,000  were  able  to  be  mobilized  and 
conveyed  without  accident  to  the  frontier  within  fourteen  days. 
The  day  after  my  arrival  at  Berlin,  I  sought  an  audience  of  the 
head  of  the  Military  Cabinet,  but  could  not  be  received  until  the 
evening.     His  Excellency,   General  von  Tresckow,  in  perfect 
English,  inquired  what  was  the  object  of  my  visit,  and,  on  being 
informed,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me  and  said,  ''  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  you,  as  an  Englishman,  offer  your  services  to  Prussia, 
when  your  country  is  so  hostile  to  her  ?  "    It  was  in  vain  thai 
I  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  the  contrary ;  as  he  always 
replied,  ''  Why  does  your  Government  refuse  to  stop  its  subjects 
from  delivering  coal  and  ammunition  to  the  French  authorities  ?  '* 
He  then  expressed  his  regret  at  his  inability  to  assist  me,  and 
suggested  my  applying  to  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  then  stationed 
in   the  capital.    But  instead  of  this,  I  made  my  way  to  the 
house  of  a  less  influential  personage  to  whom  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction had  been  given  me.     This  gentleman,  a  major  on  the 
staff  of  the  Grown  Prince,  I  found  in  the  act  of  bidding  his  wife 
farewell — ^they  had  only  been  married  a  few  months ;  he,  how- 
ever, generously  listened  to  my  wish,  and  said, "  Well,  sir,  lean  give 
you  but  this  advice,  go  straight  to  General  Count  von  der  Goltz, 
commanding  the  Cavalry  of  the  Guard,  and  if  you  bear  yourself 
like  a  soldier,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  assist  you."    It  was  even  as 
he  had  predicted,  the  General  received  me  most  courteously,  and 
gave  me  an  introduction  to  the  King's  aide-de-camp.     Though 
late  at  night,  it  being  past  10  o'clock,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  being 
received  by  the  Colonel  von  Albydell,  a  fine  soldier-like  man; 
he  was  in  his  study,  and,  judging  by  the  papers  that  lay  before 
him,  one  felt  certain  that  he  had  many  hours'  work  to  do  before 
retiring  to  rest.     On  mentioning  the  object  of  my  visit,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  you  are  the  young  gentleman  about  whom  a 
communication  has  been  sent  to  me  from  England,"  and  on  my 
replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  informed  me  that  had  I  post- 
poned my  visit  to  the  next  day,  I  should  have  been  disappointed, 
aa  the  King  was  to  leave  in  two  days,  for  the  army,  and  my 
wishes  could  not  then  have  been  attended  to.    On  my  calling  on, 
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him  the  next  afternoon,  he  asked  me  m  which  cavalry  regiment 
I  preferred  to  serve.  "  In  any  but  the  Uhlans,"  I  replied.  "Why 
not  in  an  Uhla^j  regiment?"  he  rejoined;  "I  intended  to 
send  you  to  one  of  those  splendid  regiments  in  which  I  have 
two  nephews."  Having  told  him  that  my  sole  reason  was 
because  I  had  heard  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  enter  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  feared  that  I  should  be  sent  to  the  depot  to 
learn  the  lance  exercise,  and  so  lose  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
the  front,  he  relieved  my  apprehensions  by  informing  me  that 
His  Majesty  had  nominated  me  "  Fahnrich,"  and  that  as  such, 
I  should  not  be  required  to  carry  a  lance.  He  then  wrote 
on  his  card,  in  German,  "The  bearer  is  appointed,  by 
Cabinet  Order,  a  Cornet  in  the  13th  Uhlans,"  and  warmly 
wished  me  good  fortune.  While  sauntering  "unter  den  Linden," 
I  was  introduced  to  a  young  Lancer  of  the  Guard,  and 
wishing  to  post  myself  up  in  military  ranks,  I  asked  him  his 
grade.  "  Avantageur,"  said  he.  "Is  that  higher  than  'Fahn- 
rich'?" I  dubiously  inquired,  as  I  was  unable  to  construe 
the  regimental  title.  Blank  astonishment  overspread  the 
young  Guardsman's  face,  for  he,  being  one  of  a  nation  of 
soldiers,  could  hardly  think  it  possible  that  anyone  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  these  two  grades.  A  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  Prussian  army  is  officered  will 
not  be  without  interest,  I  feel  certain,  for  I  am  often  now 
applied  to  for  this  information  by  many  of  my  fellow-country- 
men who  are  desirous  of  entering  it. 

The  Prussian  army  is  officered  from  two  sources,  the  "  Cadetten 
Corps  "  and  the  "  Eegimental  Avantageurs."  The  former  are 
usually  the  sons  of  officers,  who  enter  the  "  Cadet  Schule  "  at 
an  early  age,  and  receive  a  thorough  military  education.  During 
their  stay  they  are  under  military  discipline.  They  are  divided 
into  two  classes  ;  those  who  have  passed  the  specified  examina- 
tions are  sent  to  various  regiments  as  "  Forte  Ep6e  Fahnrich  " ; 
those  who  have  passed  the  higher  standard  examination  remain 
a  year  longer,  under  the  title  of  "  Selectaner,"  and  go  out  as 
lieutenants.  The  first,  after  six  months'  service  with  their  regi- 
ments, then  repair  to  the  "Kriegs  Schule"  for  nine  more 
months,  when  they  emerge  as  "  Degen  Fahnrichs,"  doing  officers' 
duty  for  three  months,  after  which  they  are  recommended  to  the 
"  Officier  Corps,"  for  the  "  Officiers  Wahl,"  or  for  election  by  the 
officers  of  the  regiment.  This  ceremony  is  not  only  most 
imposing,  but  also  very  important,  inasmuch  as  if  the  candidate 
is  blackballed,  he  loses  the  chance  of  ever  becoming  an  officer. 
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When  an  election  is  about  to  be  held,  each  officer  receives  an 
order  to  attend  at  the  colonel's  house  in  service  uniform.     When 
they  have  arranged  themselves  in  a  semi-circle,  according  to  the 
date  of  their  commission,  the  junior  taking  the  right,  and  so  on 
in  the  inverse  order  of  seniority,  the  colonel  then  reminds  them 
of  their  right  to  freedom  of  speech,  but  of  the  inviolability  of 
secrecy  as  to  what  is  said  beyond  themselves,  and  acquaints 
them  with  the  position  and  means  of  the  candidate,  as  well  as 
with  the  reports  of  the  captains  under  whom  he  has  served  his 
apprenticeship.     This  done,  he  proposes  election,  inviting  any 
one  to  offer  any  objection  he  may  have  to  make.     Should  there 
be  no   dissent,   the   youngest  lieutenant   signs    the   document 
proposing  the   candidate,  then  the  next,  and  so  on  until  the 
colonel  adds  his  own  name.    Beasons  for  disqualification  must 
be  of  a  substantial  nature,  showing  the  candidates'  inefficiency  to 
hold  a  commission,  either  from  social,  moral,  or  professional 
incapacity.    Any  young  fellow  who  has  not  been  brought  up  at 
the  "  Cadetten  Schule,"  but  who  may  wish  to  enter  the  army,  is 
obliged  to  join  as  an  "  Avantageur."    His  friends  recommend 
him  to  some  colonel  commanding  a  regiment,  and,  if  he  finds 
favour,  they  require  a  guarantee  that  he  has  a  private  allow- 
ance of  from  £10  to  £15  a  month  in  the  cavalry,  and  about  half 
that  amount  in  the  infantry.   His  duties  at  first  are  very  severe  ; 
he  must  groom  and  saddle  his  own  horse,  and  take  his  turn  in 
mounting  guard  and  stable  watch.    As  soon  as  his  captain  has 
pronounced  him  perfect  in  drill,  he  takes  part  in  the  squadron 
manoeuvres,  at  the  same  time  preparing  himself  when  off  duty 
to  pass  the  examination  a  "  Porte  epee  Ilihnrich."  If  successful, 
he  is  then  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Fahnrich  coming  from  the 
"  Cadetten  Schule,"  and  has  to  go  through  the  same  course  of 
study  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  lieutenancy.     The  position  of  an 
Avantageur  is  a  most  delicate  one,  for  this  reason,  that  ranking 
as  a  common  soldier  under  the  direct  command  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  expected  to  gain  from 
the  latter  such  personal  respect  as  will  facilitate  his  command 
over  them  when  he  ultimately  has  become  their  superior  officer. 
After  having  thoroughly  learned  his  duty,  he  is  permitted  to 
employ   a  soldier  as  his  servant,   and  when  disengaged  from 
military  occupations,  is  allowed   to  wear  a  uniform  of   finer 
material,  made  at  his  own  cost.     He  messes  with  the  officers, 
who  expect  him  to  join  the  circle  without  appearing  forward 
or  pushing.     The   ** Porte  ep6e  Fahnrich"  ranks  immediately 
after  the  sergeant-major ;  he  holds  a  commission,  but  while  on 
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servioe  wears  the  same  uniform  as  the  non-commissioned  officer^ 
except  that  he  has  a  silver  knot  on  his  sword  and  does  the  duty  of 
a  sergeant ;  but  should  an  officer  be  wanting  in  the  squadron,  he 
fills  his  place.  The  "DegenFahnrich"  ranks  above  the  sergeant- 
major,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  "  Porte  epee  Fahnrich  "  by 
the  sword,  which  is  that  of  an  officer :  in  fact,  he  is  an  officer 
on  probation. 

Now,  to  take  up  tjie  tangled  thread  of  my  story.  Glad  in  a 
shooting  suit,  with  a  military  cap  upon  my  head,  my  revolver  in 
my  pocket,  in  one  hand  my  portmanteau,  and  in  the  other  my 
sword,  as  yet  enveloped  in  a  leather  case,  is  the  best  descrip- 
tion I  can  give  of  myself  and  outfit  as  I  left  Berlin.  I  found 
wearing  my  military  cap,  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  a  mili- 
tary friend,  equivalent  to  a  passepartotLS,  for  I  was  allowed 
unimpeded  to  enter  that  side  of  the  railway  station  devoted  to 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  where  train  after  train  was  being 
filled  with  soldiers,  with  as  much  sang  froid  and  regularity  as 
though  the  proceeding  had  been  of  daily  occurrence.  Presently 
the  colonel  of  the  regiment  which  was  about  to  start  turned  to 
his  officers  and  said,  "Now,  gentlemen,  make  haste  with  your 
adieux,  for  we  are  about  to  leave  for  la  belle  France.'*  There  was 
not  one  remark  that  did  not  savoiu:  of  the  deepest  confidence  in 
the  result  of  the  war.  An  "  Au  revoir  a  MabillCy*'  uttered  by  a 
merry-looking  young  lieutenant  to  a  fair-haired  Berlinerin, 
certainly  foreshadowed  the  fall  of  the  French  capital. 

Presenting  my  card  to  the  colonel,  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
take  a  place  among  the  soldiers.  He,  after  having  minutely 
inspected  it,  said  suspiciously,  "  Well,  there  is  but  little  on  this^ 
and  I  foresee  that  you  will  have  a  hard  matter  to  join  your 
regiment ;  but  never  mind,  my  friend,  you  shall  come  with  us 
as  far  as  Bingenbruck,**  upon  which  he  ordered  the  adjutant  to 
take  care  of  the  young  Englander,  and  to  see  that  be  got  a  seat 
in  an  officers'  coupL  I  am  not  certain  that  the  apparently  con- 
siderate "  take  care  "  might  not  admit  of  the  better  translation, 
"  keep  your  eye  upon  the  young  gentleman."  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  my  fellow-travellers  were  "jolly  companions  every  one," 
and  in  a  short  time  we  were  nearly  as  good  friends  as  if  we  had 
been  old  comrades. 

It  was  early  mom  when  we  arrived  at  Dusseldorf,  where 
water  was  prepared  for  the  soldiers  to  wash  themselves ;  aft^ 
which,  breakfast,  the  voluntary  tribute  of  the  town,  was  served 
by  the  ladies,  maidens,  and  matrons  of  all  classes.  A  queer 
sight  was  this  of  a  thousand  men  laughing  and  joking,  suddenly 
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bolting  from  the  wagons,  and  stampeding  for  the  pails.  Piekle- 
haabe  and  tunic  were  doffed  and  donned  with  a  like  rapidity. 
My  companions  in  their  merriment  little  recked  the  tough  work 
before  them ;  if  questioned  on  the  subject,  they  would  only  say, 
"  The  Fatherland  demands  it  of  us." 

While  I  was  standing  aloof,  unwilling  to  approach  the  officers' 
table,  a  pretty  little  Khenish  lady  tripped  up  to  me  with  the 
delicacies  of  the  season,  and  reproached  me  for  obliging  her  to 
bring  me  the  cakes,  instead  of  going  to  her,  being  so  busy  as  she 
was.  As  soon  as  1  had  emptied  the  bowl  of  coffee,  she  wished 
me  all  success,  and  chatiingly  added  that  on  my  return  she 
would  present  me  a  Lorbeerkrcmz  instead  of  coffee. 

At  Bingen,  I  parted  company  with  my  comrades,  and  journeyed 
on  with  a  different  regiment  to  Birkenfeld,  where,  hearing  that 
my  regiment  would  pass  through  Neukirchen  on  the  following 
day,  I  reported  myself  to  the  etappen  commandant,  who, 
remarking  my  foreign  accent,  sternly  requested  my  papers. 
Dissatished  with  my  only  document.  Colonel  Von  Albydell's  card, 
be  returned  it  to  me,  with  the  observation  that  it  had  no  doubt 
been  written  by  myself. 

As  soon  as  the  battalion  had  fallen  in,  I  was  unceremoniously 
placed  between  two  East  Prussian  Grenadiers,  and  compelled,  by 
continued  repetition  of  **  Vorwarts ! "  to  march — heaven  only  knew 
where. 

It  was  an  awful  night,  rain  falling  in  torrents,  while  the 
lightning  that  preceded  the  claps  of  thunder  alone  lighted  the 
way.  The  roads  were  so  rugged  that  my  portmanteau,  which  I 
carried  on  my  back,  seemed  to  be  playing  the  devil's  tattoo. 
After  three  hours'  march  we  came  to  a  village,  where  we  were 
billeted,  myself  in  the  safe  keeping  of  a  sentry,  lock  and  key 
adding  further  security  to  my  custody.  The  colonel  sent  for  me 
the  next  day,  and  after  having  put  me  through  a  severe  cross- 
examination,  informed  me  that  I  had  been  handed  over  to  him 
as  a  spy;  but  such  not  being  his  opinion,  he  expressed  his 
^riUingness  to  accept  my  parole  not  to  attempt  to  escape. 

I  remained  with  this  regiment,  the  8rd  East  Prussian  Gre- 
nadiers for  four  days,  sometimes  drilling,  sometimes  practising 
with  the  needle-gun,  but  ever  regarded  with  suspicion. 

On  the  fifth  day  an  order  arrived  from  General  Manteuffel 
that  I  was  to  go  to  Birkenfeld.  I  accordingly  procured  a  guide, 
but  I  had  not  proceeded  further  than  the  first  village,  when 
suddenly  a  man  jumped  out  from  behind  a  hedge,  and  roared, 
"Halt,  wer  dal"  at  the  same  moment  presenting  a  rifle  ^t  our. 
YOL.  IV,  ^       ^ 
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heads.  Down  dropped  the  guide,  rolling  in  the  mud,  voci- 
ferating, "  Ach  Gott,  ach  Gott,  wir  sind  verloren !  "  leaving  me 
to  settle  matters  with  the  sentry,  which  I  had  less  difficulty 
in  doing  than  in  persuading  my  reluctant  guide  to  continue  the 
journey.  The  promise  of  an  extra  thaler  when  we  reached  our 
destination,  again,  however,  brought  us  under  way.  Though  it 
was  11  o'clock  at  night  when  we  reached  our  journey's  end,  I 
went  straight  to  the  *'  Schloss,"  but  learnt  that  the  General 
had  turned  in ;  however,  I  walked  up  stairs,  and  in  exploring  a 
corridor,  stumbled  over  a  servant  who  was  keeping  a  somniferous 
watch  at  his  colonel's  door.  This  contretemps  nearly  created  a 
free  fight;  but  the  faithful  retainer  became  civility  itself  as 
soon  as  I  informed  him  of  my  purpose,  and  let  me  into  the 
colonel's  bedroom,  where  his  master  was  sleeping  a  sleep  entre 
chat  et  lowp.  He  awoke  with  a  growl ;  ordered  me  off,  and  bade 
me  appear  the  next  morning  at  seven. 

"  Now  for  the  dreams  of  plumed  troops  and  big  wars,  that 
make  ambition  virtue,"  methought.  But,  Dis  aliter  visum ;  hardly 
had  I  shaken  myself  down  on  my  rude  bed,  in  a  neighbouring 
inn,  when  the  door  was  suddenly  burst  open,  and  six  soldiers 
rushed  in. 

"  May  I  ask  the  reason  of  this  intrusion  ?  "  I  exclaimed  with 
dignity. 

"  Your  papers  I  "  was  the  curt  but  peremptory  reply. 

Upon  inquiring  which  was  the  superior  among  them,  a  corporal 
thrust  himself  forward,  and  said  that  if  the  document  were  not 
instantly  produced,  it  would  not  go  well  with  me.  I  presented 
the  card  given  me  by  General  von  Albydell,  but  it  was  received 
with  suspicion  and  insult,  and  one,  a  Krankentrager,  wearing 
the  Bed  Gross  of  Geneva  on  his  arm,  but  no  doubt  a  great  fire- 
eater,  was  about  to  destroy  it.  To  leap  from  my  bed  was  the 
work  of  a  moment,  and  before  the  corporal  could  utter  a  donner 
wetter^  I  had  rescued  the  card  from  his  hand.  The  enraged 
soldier  drew  his  sword  and  hit  me  across  the  back.  Not  feeling 
in  the  humour  to  put  up  with  such  treatment,  I  seized  my 
walking-stick  and  defended  myself  as  best  I  could,  but  being 
overpowered,  I  was  placed,  my  hands  bound  behind  my  back, 
between  four  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets,  who,  arrayed  as  I  was, 
in  the  fiowing  toga  of  night,  marched  me  off  through  the  town 
to  the  guard-house.  My  astonishment  was  great  when,  on 
entering  the  guard-room,  I  perceived  my  hapless  guide  grovelling 
upon  his  knees,  and  weeping  bitterly.  He  had  been  told  that  he 
was  to  be  shot  on  the  morrow.     Begardless  of  my  reassurances 
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to  the  contrary}  in  spite  of  promises  to  secure  his  liberty,  and  in 
face  of  his  own  pious  htanies  for  deliverance,  he  persisted  in 
accnsing  me  of  being  the  cause  of  his  captivity.  It  seemed  not 
at  all  unlikely,  however,  that  the  threat  that  had  so  alarmed  my 
guide  would  be  carried  out  against  myself,  for  I  had  no  proof  of 
my  identity  save  the  card  I  had  already  been  accused  of  forging, 
and  on  my  asking  for  my  clothes,  I  received  the  reassuring  reply 
that  I  should  most  likely  have  no  further  need  for  them  ;  but  about 
6  o'clock  they  were  brought  to  me,  with  an  order  that  I  was 
about  to  be  examined  by  the  officer  in  command  of  the  Guard* 
To  my  astonishment,  I  found  that  my  guide  was  the  principal 
witness  against  me,  the  soldiers  who  arrested  me  having  no 
doubt  frightened  him  into  declaring  that  he  believed  m^^  to  be  a 
spy.  But  unfortunately  for  this  bright  youth,  the  officer  ordered 
ns  to  be  searched ;  and  a  letter  I  had  written  on  the  back  of  one 
of  my  mother's  leave-takings,  to  the  colonel  who  had  been  my 
friend  during  my  previous  confinement,  was  discovered  upon 
him.  The  officer  not  being  a  linguist,  declared  the  English 
portion  of  the  letter  to  be  French,  and  the  German  only  a  blind, 
and  ordered  us  both  to  be  locked  up  as  accomplices.  Fortunately 
the  affair  had  been  reported  to  General  Manteuffel,  who  ordered 
that  I  should  at  once  be  brought  before  him.  Conducted  by 
two  gendarmes,  and  tied  to  my  recent  guide,  I  was  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  General,  who  said,  ''  You  pretend  to  be  a 
comet  in  our  army,  what  proof  thereof  have  you  ?  "  **  Only  this 
card,  sir,"  I  replied.  **  It  is  in  the  writing  of  Colonel  von  Alby- 
dell,  aide-de-camp  to  His  Majesty,  and  I  am  sorry  you  should 
have  met  with  such  treatment,"  added  the  General.  He  then 
ordered  our  release,  and  invited  me  to  breakfast,  after  which 
meal  I  was  furnished  with  a  proper  pass,  and  again  set  out  for 
Neukirchen  in  search  of  my  regiment. 

After  walking  a  few  miles  I  sat  down  by  a  wood,  and  while 
reflecting  over  the  treatment  1  had  received,  felt  very  much 
inclined  to  retrace  my  steps  homewards ;  but  for  the  fear  that 
my  acquaintances  would  misinterpret  the  cause  of  my  speedy 
return,  I  would  have  done  so,  instead  of  continuing  my  journey 
through  the  picturesque  country  of  the  Pfalz. 

With  a  tighter  heart  than  I  had  had  for  many  a  day,  I 
managed  to  reach  Neukirchen  about  mid-day,  and  pro-* 
ceeded  at  once  to  make  inquiries  of  the  inhabitants  regarding 
my  regiment,  which  must  have  passed  through  the  town  the 
day  before.  My  foreign  accent  being  again  detected,  I  was  for 
the  third  time  denounced  as  a  spy,  and  immediately  surrounded 

6  *        " 
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by  ominous  faces.  As  I  was  about  to  move  on,  a  general  uproar 
was  raised  against  me,  one  man  exhorting  the  mob  to  break  the 
Frenchman's  head,  while  an  old  woman  considerately  hinted 
that  I  might  be  advantageously  pitched  into  the  next  pond.  I 
appealed  to  a  colonel  standing  by,  who,  after  having  inspected 
my  papers,  advised  my  remaining  with  his  regiment  until  I 
found  my  own.  An  hour  afterwards  the  bugle  sounded,  and  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  proceed  by  train  to  Saarbruck. 

The  ball  had  been  opened.  The  cannon,  with  its  doll,  heavy 
roar,  gave  indications  in  the  distance  that  the  battle  had  begun* 
8till  the  12th  Brandenbergers  only  sang  the  merrier.  At 
Saarbruck,  there  came  no  tidings  of  the  Uhlans.  1  asked  the 
Colonel  to  permit  me  to  go  into  action  with  his  regiment,  as  1 
infinitely  preferred  having  a  bullet  through  my  head  to  being 
sent  into  the  next  world  by  some  ruffian  who  might  choose  to 
take  me  for  a  Frenchman,  and  wandering  about  alone  at  this 
time  was  anything  but  safe.    This  request  was  granted. 

It  was  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  day  almost 
ironical  in  its  splendour  of  sun  and  sky,  when — ^with  a  burning 
thirst,  providentially  relieved  by  draughts  of  Rhenish  wine, 
generously  offered  by  the  noble-hearted  ladies  of  the  town — ^we 
tramped  on  to  the  elevated  plateau  which  immediately  faced  the 
Spicheren  Berg.  Below  stretched  a  valley,  bisected  by  a  road 
issuing  from  a  narrow  gorge,  and  sloping  towards  Forbach.  In 
the  middle  stood  the  guard -house,  which  served  to  denote  the 
former  boundary  between  the  two  nations.  Arrived  on  the 
Exerciz  Platz,  the  order  was  given  to  halt  and  pile  arms,  an  in- 
dication that  a  brief  rest  would  be  accorded  to  us  before  going  into 
action.  1  had,  therefore,  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  birds-eye 
view  of  the  scene  which  was  being  enacted.  The  Spicheren 
heights  were  divided  into  three  distinct  strongholds,  projecting 
like  so  many  bastions  into  the  valley  below.  To  the  right  was 
a  wooded  height,  rising  into  a  peak  from  an  almost  perpendicular 
ascent ;  the  middle  stronghold  was  a  barren  elevation,  with  a 
summit  approachable  only  by  a  mountain  path,  and  bristling 
with  French  field-mitrailleuse  batteries ;  while  to  the  left  was  a 
forest  similar  to  that  on  the  right.  One  could  scarcely  imagine 
a  defensive  position  more  calculated  to  afford  greater  advantages 
to  the  holders,  so  seemingly  impregnable  was  it.  At  the  opening 
of  the  engagement  the  French  had  occupied  the  entire  position, 
but  at  the  time  in  which  1  was  taking  note,  the  right  was  in  the 
Prussian  hands,  and  the  middle  was  being  vigorously  disputed. 
Here  and  there  ladies  could  be  seen  relieving  the  sufferings  of 
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koth  friend  and  foe,  In  t^ie  very  teeth  of  the  French  batteries, 
and  army  chaplains  were  hard  at  work  administering  the 
sacrament  to  the  dying,  as  well  as  exhorting  those  about  to 
advance  to  partake  of  the  same.  Some  few  yards  from  our  own 
position  stood  one  of  our  field-batteries,  and,  as  it  received 
orders  to  advance,  one  of  the  gunners,  seized  with  a  sudden  fear, 
refused  to  obey ;  he  was  instantaneously  seized  by  his  comrades, 
however,  and  ejected  from  the  battery.  This  humiliation  proved 
to  be  wonderfully  stimulating,  for  though  the  shells  were  falling 
hot  and  fast,  he  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  resume  his  duty. 
The  scene  became  ineflfably  sad  about  this  time ;  the  wounded 
of  the  foremost  battalion  were  being  carried  by  in  litters. 
Among  other  incidents,  an  officer  had  the  anguish  of  seeing  his 
two  brothers  borne  past ;  one  so  terribly  wounded  that  he  could 
not  recognise  him.  The  scene  now  became  sadder  still;  the 
wounded  of  those  battalions  which  were  already  under  fire  were 
being  brought  in  on  litters,  and  all  betokened  that  the  game  of 
life  was  being  conscientiously  played  out  in  the  front.  As  these 
field  hearses  approached,  I  remarked  the  anxious  air  with  which 
the  officers  who  were  standing  together  in  a  group  inquired  of 
the  bearers  who  was  the  wounded  man,  fearing  lest  the  answer 
should  be  that  he  was  one  of  theirs,  for  two  battalions  were 
already  engaged.  We  were  heartily  glad  when  an  aide-de-camp 
galloped  up  and  ordered  the  colonel  to  draw  up  his  battalion  in 
order  that  the  General  von  Stulpnadel  might  inspect  it  before 
its  advance.  Hardly  had  the  order  been  fulfilled,  when  the 
command,  "  Attention,  present  arms  !  "  indicated  the  General's 
approach.  His  greeting,  "  Guten  tag,  Grenadiere  ; "  the  loud 
"  Guten  tag,  herr,"  from  the  battalion — ^but  no  more.  Each 
man  stood  as  motionless  as  if  he  were  on  the  parade  ground  of 
his  provincial  garrison.  At  this  moment  the  French  batteries, 
whose  delicate  attention  was  due  to  the  presence  of  the  General 
and  his  Staff,  opened  a  shrapnel  fire  upon  us ;  but  it  had  no 
effect  upon  the  General,  for  he  heedlessly  rode  down  the  ranks, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Colonel  to  any  irregularity  which 
he  detected.  As  he  caught  sight  of  me  in  my  strange  attire  of 
tweed  shooting-suit.  Uhlan  forage  cap,  sword,  and  infantry 
cartridge-box, — 

**  Yiindnadegewcher !  "  he  exclaimed,  "what  in  the  name  of 
goodness  have  you  got  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  is  an  Englishman,  andFahnrick  in  the  18th  Uhlans," 
was  the  Colonel's  reply,  "  and  as  he  has  been  unable  to  find  his 
regiment  he  has  asked  permission  to  go  into  action  with  us."  j 
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"  An  Englishman,  do  you  say  ?  "  Then  touching  his  forehead 
significantly  with  his  forefinger,  ^e  muttered  the  word 
"verriikt,"  which  means  mad — a  state  often  attributed  to 
Englishmen  on  the  continent,  and  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  very 
strange  conduct  of  some  while  travelling.  Calling  me  up,  he 
asked  me  how  it  chanced  that  I  was  serving  in  the  Prussian  army  ; 
and  when  I  had  informed  him,  he  said  he  wished  all  my  country- 
men had  the  same  feeling  towards  the  Prussians  as  I  had ;  then 
wishing  me  good-luck,  he  added,  **  If  you  were  particularly  anxious 
to  join  your  departed  relatives  in  the  next  world,  you  could  not 
have  embraced  a  more  favourable  opportunity."  Having  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  the  Colonel,  he  ordered  the  battalion  to 
advance.  Preparatory  to  this  the  men  had  been  directed  to  doff 
their  knapsacks  and  helmets,  which  they  placed  on  the  ground  in 
the  same  order  in  which  they  stood  in  the  ranks.  This  is  a 
thoroughly  good  custom,  as  it  relieves  the  soldiers  of  an  immense 
weight,  and  gives  them  a  considerable  advantage  when  engaged  in 
a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  foe,  more  especially  such  a  foe  as 
the  French,  who  were  laden  like  the  mules  of  an  itinerant  Swiss 
merchant.  The  helmet  was  replaced  by  a  forage  cap.  As  we 
advanced  along  the  valley  for  about  half  a  mile,  under  cover  of 
the  position  already  occupied  by  our  troops,  I  was  amazed  at  a 
curious  military  phenomenon,  to  wit — ^pipes.  Regarding  these, 
I  would  quote  Thomas  Carlyle's  description:  "Capacity  for  de- 
struction domestic,  an  emblem  of  Christian  good-will,  joined 
together  and  kissing  one  another,  and  yet  not  without  its  lesson, 
for  do  we  not  discern  in  each  whiff  of  the  pipe  a  resolution  to  do 
or  die?"  We  have  heard  much  of  the  peace  pipe,  smoked  by 
Gitche  Manito,  when  enjoining  the  prairie  warriors  thence- 
forward to  live  as  brothers;  but  who  has,  until  now,  heard  of  the 
war  pipe  as  smoked  by  these  Teuton  warriors?  With  wonderful 
pertinacity,  too,  did  they  grip  their  long  pipes  between  their 
teeth,  not  a  few  of  them,  bull-dog  like,  dying  with  them  still  in 
their  mouths.  Without  feeling  irreverent  or  implying  that  I 
was  indifferent  to  the  serious  side  of  war,  I  could  not  refrain 
from  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  life,  after  all,  in  many  cases, 
ends  in  smoke. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  British  in  India.  By  the  late  Eight  Hon.  Sir  William 
Milbourae  James,  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal ;  Edited  by  his 
Daughter,  Mary  J.  Salis  Schwabe.  London :  Macmillan  4; 
Co.,  1882. 

The  author  of  this  book  introduces  it  to  the  reader  with  the 
remark  that  whilst  the  growth  of  our  great  empire  in  India, 
from  beginnings  so  small  to  proportions  so  enormous,  is  a  story 
as  wonderful  as  many  a  wild  Oriental  fable,  yet  that  not  the 
least  of  the  marvels  connected  with  that  wondrous  story  is  the 
profound  and  dense  ignorance  which  prevails  with  respect  to  it. 
We  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  a  greater  marvel  still.  And 
that  is  that  the  history  of  that  growth,  the  most  evenly  balanced 
in  its  judgments,  the  most  concise  and  yet  the  most  concen- 
trated, the  most  deep-reaching,  we  might  even  say  the  most 
searching,  and,  with  respect  to  all  the  events  on  which  it  pro- 
nounces an  opinion  the  most  authoritative  because  the  most 
impartial,  should  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  spent  his 
life  in  the  law  courts,  who  was  never  heard  of  in  connection 
with  India,  but  who  was  distinguished  during  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  when  he  sat  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  for  the  soundness 
of  his  legal  judgment  and  the  breadth  of  his  legal  views. 

Yet  if  the  appearance  of  a  work  on  India  from  the  pen  of  a 
distinguished  lawyer  is  a  marvel,  it  is  only  so  because  it  was 
unexpected.  The  reader,  as  he  turns  over  page  after  page,  and 
finds  the  questions  hitherto  so  puzzling — the  more  puzzling 
from  the  unskilful  treatment  they  had  received  from  previous 
writers,  placed  before  him  in  the  clearest  form,  with  the  most 
accurate  judgment  upon  them  indicated  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken,  and  recalls  to  mind  who  he  was,  what  position  he  held, 
who  thus  lifts  the  veil  from  matters  which  for  generations  have 
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remained  obscure,  he  ceases  to  wonder.  He  recognises,  with  a 
gratitude  not  to  be  expressed  in  words,  that  the  clear  and  pro- 
found judgment  which  he  had  believed  to  have  been  monoi>o- 
lised  by  the  Bench,  has  been  diverted  to  the  removal  of  the 
mists  which  had  surrounded  much  of  the  early  story  of  the  rise 
and  pibgress  of  British  power  in  India. 

In  a  volume  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  Lord 
Justice  James  concentrated  the  history  of  British  India  for  a 
hundred  years — ^from  Clive  to  the  Mutiny.  Clive  himself  and 
every  one  of  his  successors  have  been  brought  before  the  Court 
of  Appeal  and  judged  on  the  evidence,  and  on  the  evidence 
alone.  The  result  is  satisfactory  to  a  nation  jealous  of  its  public 
men,  and  whether  some  reputations  which  had  suffered  from 
political  rancour  have  been  rehabilitated,  or  whether  others  which 
had  been  unduly  exalted  by  admiring  partizans  have  been  reduced 
to  their  proper  level,  the  result  ig  not  less  conclusive.  In  the 
founder  of  the  Indian  empire  the  reader  of  this  book  sees  Clive 
as  he  really  was,  a  man  who  faced  danger  boldly,  who  met  it 
calmly  and  with  decision,  who  imposed  his  own  will  upon  the 
feebler  natures  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  faults  are 
not  the  less  condemned,  more  especially  that  dishonouring  trans- 
action in  which  his  name  is  connected  with  Omichand.  The 
charge  of  robbery  and  unscrupulous  annexation  which  is  bo  often 
brought  against  the  earlier  pioneers  of  the  greatest  enterprise 
ever  achieved  by  any  nation,  has  been  met  by  the  late  Lord 
Justice  in  his  usual  clear  and  convincing  manner.  "  It  is  more- 
over to  be  observed,"  he  writes,  referring  to  the  acquisition  of 
Bengal,  "  that  the  Company,  in  obtaining  from  the  Mogul  the 
grants  of  the  governments  and  revenues  of  the  extensive  pro- 
vinces included  in  their  dewannee,  did  not  displace  any  person  who 
had  any  better  title  or  more  legitimate  pretensions  than  their  own. 
The  recent  Nawabs  of  Bengal  were  mere  creatures  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Council  itself ;  whilst  Siraj-ud-Dowlah,  even  if  he  had  not 
provoked  his  fate  by  his  crimes,  had  clearly  no  right  of  here- 
ditary succession,  as  his  grandfather,  Ali  Virdi  Khan,  through 
whom  he  claimed,  was  but  a  recent  usurper  himself.  It  was  not 
even  the  substitution  of  a  foreign  and  infidel  power  for  a  native 
government  having  a  common  origin  and  a  common  religion 
with  the  people.  The  Mohammedan  rulfers  were  no  less  alien 
in  blood  and  religion,  and  had  been  fierce  missionaries  of  the 
Moslem  faith,  making  proselytes  by  the  unsparing  use  of  fire 
and  sword ;  while  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  the  English 
who  first   established  their  rule  as  sovereigns  in  India^  that 
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ihey  xfiftde  an^  ostentations  exhibition  of  Christianity'  either  in 
their  professions  or  their  condtict." 

There  are  three  men  to  whom  posterity  has  with  one  voice 
awarded  the  title  of  fonnders  of  onr  Indian  Empire — Olive, 
Warren  Hastings,  and  Wellesley.  Probably  no  three  men  were 
more  bitterly  calumniated  in  their  lifetime ;  none  have  been  more 
obnoxious  alike  to  the  prejudiced  ignorance  and  the  ignorant 
prejudice  of  the  present  day.  Of  the  mode  in  which  the  author 
has  dealt  with  Olive  we  have  spoken.  The  manner  in  which  the 
eminent  services  of  the  second  of  the  illustrious  trio  were 
rewarded,  is  thus  graphically  described  :  **  Hastings  came  home, 
leaving  the  British  Indian  dominions  in  peace  and  security, 
having — by  his  vigorous  administration  and  able  policy — carried 
the  State  safely  through  the  perils  by  which  it  was  encompassed, 
and  having  succeeded  in  establishing  alliances  apparently 
durable  with  the  powerful  princes  around,  who  had  been  con- 
firmed in  their  dread  of  the  British  power  and  arms.  He  came 
fondly  expecting  to  be  received  with  all  the  rewards,  the 
peerage,  the  hereditary  pension,  the  public  honours,  which 
would  have  been  ordinarily  considered  as  due  for  such  eminent 
success  in  such  a  position,  and  would  have  been  ordinarily  given 
without  hesitation  or  stint.  A  different  fate  awaited  him  .  .  . 
The  glorious  afternoon  of  his  life  which  he  would  have  enjoyed 
was  utterly  destroyed.  It  is  difiScult  to  estimate  what,  in  all 
in-obability,  he  lost.  Honours,  distinctions,  public  employment, 
high  oflBce,  the  most  brilliant  career,  were  open  to  a  man  of  his 
wonderful  powers  and  administrative  skill.  He  lost  them  for 
wrongs  done  to  a  few  poor  natives  far  away  in  India." 

The  spirit  in  which  the  book  is  written,  is  eminently  displayed 
in  the  passage  which  immediately  follows :  "  This  was  the 
second  great  lesson  which  the  Parliament  and  people  of  England 
taught  to  the  rulers  of  their  Indian  dominions.  Olive,  notwith- 
standing his  brilliant  deeds,  and  after  his  second  administration 
80  great  and  good,  scarcely  escaped  a  Parliamentary  censure  for 
his  early  corrupt  malversation  in  office;  Hastings  narrowly 
escaped  a  conviction  for  the  oppression,  exaction,  and  cruelty 
which  stained  an  administration  so  successful  and  so  popular. 
So  long  as  the  memory  of  the  Parliamentary  proceedings 
against  Olive  survives,  so  long  as  the  story  of  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings  is  read,  so  long  will  it  be  before  any  official 
in  the  East  will  venture  to  repeat  their  offences.  Let  those  who 
are  disposed  to  blame  the  English  nation  for  their  rule  in  the 
East  ponder  a  little  on  these  things,  and  ask  themselves,  what 
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oonntry,  in  what  age,  has  so  felt  for  wrong  done  in  a  subject  or 
conquered  land,  or  has  so  cared  that  such  wrong  should  not  be 
repeated/* 

Full  justice  is  dealt  out  by  the  author  to  the  great  and  far- 
seeing  Marquess  who  was  the  first  firmly  to  establish  our  Indian 
Empire.  We  have  not  space  to  extract  the  description  given 
by  Sir  William  James  of  his  wonderful  achievements — the  more 
wonderful  considering  the  smallness  of  the  means  at  his  disposal ; 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  thwarted,  chiefly  on  ignoble 
grounds,  by  the  Court  of  Directors ;  of  the  entangled  web  he  had 
to  unravel.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  find,  after  reading  this 
summary  of  his  Eastern  career,  that  Marquess  Wellesley  still 
occupies  the  highest  place  in  the  gallery  of  the  English  rulers 
of  India. 

Passing  on  to  our  own  days,  we  would  ask  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  the  account  given  by  the  author  of  the 
conquest  of  Sinde  (pages  254-266).  Probably  there  is  no  trans- 
action which  has  been  so  bedaubed  with  falsehood  by  con- 
temporary writers  as  has  this.  We  now  see  it  for  the  first  time 
stripped  of  these  filthy  trappings,  and  judged  in  a  spirit  of 
righteous  impartiality. 

We  would  invite  attention  likewise  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  question  of  lapse  is  treated,  page  299  et  seq.  We  never 
remember  to  have  read  so  clear  an  exposure  of  the  point  in 
Lord  Dalhousie's  policy  which  caused  such  bitter  resentment  to 
the  native  princes  whom  it  affected. 

The  last  two  chapters  refer  to  the  Indian  Mutiny.  They 
summarise  in  a  precise  and  accurate  manner  all  that  can  be 
said  regarding  that  event.  It  is  impossible  even  for  an  actor  in 
the  scenes  of  that  drama  to  read  the  author's  account  without 
being  struck  by  the  clearness  of  his  view,  the  depth  of  his  in- 
sight, his  remarkable  power  of  concentrating,  in  a  small  space, 
the  most  cogent  and  powerful  arguments  bearing  on  the  subject. 

We  part  from  this  book  with  regret.  It  is,  in  all  respects,  a 
noble  work;  a  work  which  every  statesman,  every  Indian 
civilian,  every  soldier,  ought  to  digest  and  ponder  over.  It  not 
only  narrates  facts ;  it  supplies  materials  for  study  and  reflec- 
tion. It  is  the  truest  guide-book  to  his  career  a  young  man 
could  take  with  him  to  India  ;  for,  if  history  repeats  itself,  there 
is  no  safer  counsellor  for  the  future  than  an  accurate  judgment 
on  the  events  of  the  past. 
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An  English  -  Pebsun  Dictionaby.  Compiled  from  original 
Bonrces.  By  A.  N.  WoUaston,  H.M.'b  Indian  (Home) 
Service,  Translator  of  the  "  Anw&r-i-Suhaill,"  &c.  &c. 
W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  1882. 

The  need  of  a  new  English-Persian  Dictionary  will  be  readily 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  attempted  to  master  that  comily 
language.  Such  a  thing  was  as  improcurable  as  if  it  had  never 
existed,  although  bibliographists  may  be  aware  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  Eichardson  and  Wilkins  respectively 
published  ponderous  tomes  of  this  description.  These  old 
volumes  have  passed  into  libraries,  or  into  the  custody  of  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  part  with  them,  and  thus  students,  for  many 
years  past,  have  been  unable  to  procure  anything  better  than 
small  English-Persian  vocabularies,  for  the  most  part  compiled 
by  natives  of  India  for  the  use  of  their  compatriots.  Mr.  Wol- 
laston,  therefore,  offers'  his  new  English-Persian  Dictionary  to 
Orientalists  at  a  time  when  they  are  peculiarly  well-disposed  to 
receive  it  favourably.  Although  moderate  in  bulk,  it  is  suflS- 
ciently  copious  to  be  fitly  called  a  dictionary ;  and  it  is  really 
compiled  from  original  sources.  We  have  here,  in  very  fact,  a 
dictionary  of  modem  Persian,  introducing  terms  of  every-day 
occurrence,  rendered  into  Persian  of  the  present  hour.  The 
book  is,  therefore,  thoroughly  practical ;  and  is  almost  unique 
among  Oriental  works  in  respect  to  the  principle  upon  which  it 
has  been  compiled. 

The  references  we  have  made  to  different  parts,  with  the  object 
of  testing  its  accuracy,  enable  us  to  assert  that  it  can  be  con- 
sulted with  confidence.  Those  using  the  book  while  qualifying 
for  the  Staff  Corps,  will  have  to  remember  that,  in  India,  the 
pronunciation  of  Persian  differs  from  that  indicated  by  the 
transliteration  in  Mr.  WoUaston's  Dictionary.  He  very  properly 
follows  the  purely  Persian  standard ;  but  we  think  him  wrong 
in  rendering  the  character  vawve  by  v  in  all  cases.  Arabic 
words,  so  freely  used  in  Persian,  require  that  letter  to  be  sounded 
like  w ;  and  there  are  Persian  words,  also,  of  which  the  same  is 
true.  Neither  do  we  like  the  intrusive  kasras  in  such  compounds 
as  ghair-i'latiff  ghair-i-inasbuky  &c.  This  maybe  neologistic,  but 
we  doubt  it. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  matter  found  in  a  dictionary,  much 
special  and  valuable  information  will  be  found  under  certain 
leading  words,  such  as  "House,"  "Horse,"  "Kalyfin,"  "Prayer,* 
-Sword,"  "Time,"  "Water,"  &c.     At  the  end  J^the(b^^^|^ 
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given,  a  singularly  useful  list  of  the  names  of   persons  and 
places,  with  their  Persian  equivalents. 

Mr.  WoUaston  promises  a  more  elaborate  and  extensive 
English-Persian  Dictionary  in  the  future,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  soon  redeem  his  promise. 


History  of  the  EnmBUROH  or  Queen's  Regiment  Lioht  In- 
fantry Militia.  By  Major  R.  C.  Dudgeon.  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 

This  book  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  interest  to  all  who  care  to 
turn  their  attention  not  merely  to  the  "  old  constitutional  force," 
but  also  to  the  early  history  of  the  regular  army.  The  opening 
chapter  contains  an  excellent  account  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  Militia  from  the  times  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  includes  a  record  of  the  most  recent  legislation 
on  the  subject.  Since  the  creation  of  territorial  regiments  by 
the  present  Government,  the  Militia  has,  as  is  well  known,  lost 
its  separate  organisation,  and  the  old  battalions  have  been 
turned  into  the  8rd  and  4th  battalions  of  the  territorial  regi- 
ments. In  this  way  the  Queen's  Regiment  of  Light  Infantry 
Militia  has  become  affiliated  to  the  Royal  Scots  (Lothian 
Regiment),  of  which  corps  it  now  constitutes  the  8rd  battalion. 
The  Royal  Scots  is  the  oldest  regiment  in  the  service,  and  in 
even  held  to  be  the  oldest  regular  military  organisation  in 
Europe ;  for  long  before  it  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  British 
army  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  it  had  a  separate 
existence  in  the  service  of  the  French  kings,  and  also  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  last,  and  to  outside  readers  the  most 
interesting  chapter  of  the  book  is  a  history  of  the  Royal  Scots 
from  the  year  882  down  to  the  present  time.  The  information 
given  is  most  valuable,  and  much  of  it  will  be  new  to  many 
readers.  The  intermediate  chapters,  which  are  very  well 
written,  though  not  of  so  much  interest  to  general  readers,  deal 
with  the  subject-matter  proper  of  the  book. 


Pioneering  in  the  Far  East,  and  Journeys  to  California  in 
1849  AND  TO  THE  White  Sea  IN  1878.  With  Illustrations 
from  Original  Sketches  and  Photographs.  By  L.  V.  Helms. 
London  :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Helms  modestly  disclaitns  for  these  remi- 
niscences Of  Ik  life  spent  in  commercial  ptirstfits  iikrBotneo,  Ahd 
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in  travel  to  and  examination  of  the  resonrces  of  such  countries 
as  Australia,  Japan,  China,  Cambodia,  Siam,  California  and 
other  places  of  past  interest  and  present  importance,  any  other 
merit  than  that  of  simple  and  faithful  narration.  On  this  point 
we  would  merely  remark  that  not  only  must  this  claim  be 
admitted,  but  we  may  add  to  it  that  of  a  style  which  is  always 
lucid,  and  of  a  story  which  never  flags  in  interest.  In  no  other 
book  on  the  same  subject  are  Borneo  and  life  in  Borneo  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  so  clearly  and  so  vividly.  When  it  is  recol- 
lected that  a  great  portion  of  that  magnificent  island  is  still 
undeveloped,  and  that  within  the  last  few  months  the  sanction 
of  the  British  Government  has  been  gained  to  the  carrying  out 
of  a  scheme  which  will  bring  its  most  important  districts  within 
the  range  of  European  mercantile  enterprise,  the  importance  of 
the  evidence  of  an  acute  observer,  long  resident  in  the  island, 
can  be  well  understood.  The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Helms  with 
reference  to  the  charges  brought  by  an  eminent  personage  against 
Bajah  Brooke  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  all  who  are 
jealous  of  British  honour  and  British  explorers.  These  hostile 
criticisms  are  scattered  to  the  winds  in  a  manner  which,  we 
should  think,  will  prevent  anyone  from  attempting  to  collect 
them  as  materials  for  malice  or  slander.  Nor  is  less  justice 
done  to  the  gallant  nephew  of  the  Kajah — a  man,  writes  Mr. 
Helms,  "  who  no  less  devoted  his  life  and  sacrificed  his  fortunes 
to  the  cause  of  civilising  Borneo." 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  merchant  and  the  poUtician  that  this 
book  will  prove  attractive.  The  traveller  and  the  lover  of  the 
history  of  places  of  which  only  a  limited  knowledge  exists,  but 
which  are  nevertheless  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
world  of  the  future,  will  not  less  be  gratified.  There  can  be  no 
better  mode  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  savage 
races  than  by  studying  their  ancient  records.  Mr.  Helms's  book 
affords  ample  opportunity  for  such  study.  We  have  only  space 
to  add  that  whilst  Mr.  Helms  informs  us  that  he  is  a  Bane,  he 
has  shown  by  his  enterprise,  his  straightforwardness,  and  his 
love  of  adventure,  that  he  is  worthy  to  be  descended  from  the 
men  who  peopled  an  important  portion  of  the  island  with  whose 
inhabitants  he  has  thrown  in  his  lot. 
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The  MnjTART  History  of  the  Madras  Engineers  and  Pioneers, 
FROM  1743  UP  TO  THE  PRESENT  TiME.  Compiled  by  Major 
H.  M.  YiBAET,  Boyal  (late  Madras)  Engineers.  In  Two 
Volumes.    Vol.  I.    London :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 

"Work,  work,  work,   nothing  else  but  work,"  will   be    the 
exclamation  springing  to  the  lips  of  everyone  who  takes  up  this 
large  volume.    Major  Vibart  has  in  very  deed  compiled,  from 
original  records,  a  book  which,  whilst  no  one  will  care  to  read  it 
for  itself,  every  historian  of  Southern  India  will  be  bound  to 
consult.     It  is  a  compendium  of  all  the  details  of  the  military 
events   of  ^  that  Presidency  from  the  day  when  Dupleix  struck 
his  first  blow  for  supremacy  to  the  present.      It  is  that,  and 
nothing  more.     Neither  a  biography  nor  a  history,  it  yet  affords 
food  for  both.     There  must  be  a  deep  vein  of  loyalty  to  his  regi- 
ment in  the  mind  of  Major  Vibart  to  induce  him  to  take  the 
trouble  of  rummaging  dusty  pigeon-holes,  and  of  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  mouldy  manuscripts  with  the  sole  object  of  tracing 
out  and  placing  upon  record  the  actions  of  men  who,  for  the  most 
part,   in  no   way   distinguished   themselves,  and  whose  only 
claim    to    immortality    lies     in    the     fact    of    their    having 
belonged  to  the  Madras  Engineers.     The  manner  in  which  this 
stupendous  task  is  carried  out  verges  occasionally  upon  the 
burlesque.      Every  incident,  however  trifling,  however  unim- 
portant, is  mentioned  in  full  detail,  if  only  a  subordinate  of 
the  corps  of  Madras  Engineers   chanced  to  take  part  in  it. 
We  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  peculiar  process  adopted  by 
a  gentleman  who  some  years  since  wrote  in  an  Indian  news- 
paper a  series  of  papers  illustrating  "  the  natural  history  and 
psychological  study  of  cats."     In  these  papers  the  writer  was 
not  contented  with  bringing  into  prominent  notice  every  passage 
in  literature  bearing  upon  the  animal,  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
bearing  of  the  passage  upon  its  natural  history  or  psychological 
study.    He  went  a  great  deal  further.     Every  word  in  the 
English  language  which  began  with  the  magic  letters  cat  was 
pressed  into  the  service.     Such  words  as  "  catalepsy,"  "  cata- 
clasm,"  **  category,"  were  gravely  dealt  with  in  connection  with 
the  original  subject,  the  sole  title  of  these  words  to  consideration 
lying  in  the  fact  that  they  contained  the  letters  c  at  hi  their 
composition.    The  plan  adopted  by  Major  Vibart  is  somewhat 
similar.     Nothing,  however  trivial,  connected  with  the  Madras 
Engineers  has  been  left  unrecorded.    The  result  is  that  the 
tares  which  have  sprung  up  with  the  wheat  choke  the  book  for 
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the  general  reader.  There  is,  however,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  wheat  to  make  the  work  valuable  as  a  compendium  of  the 
military  records  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  maps  and 
plans  alone  are  sure  to  prove  useful. 


"With  the  Boebs  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.   By 
Charles  L.  Norris-Newman.     London  :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 

Mr.  Norris-Newman  has  had  exceptional  opportunities,  as  a 
War  Correspondent,  of  acquiring  the  information  necessary  to 
write  an  interesting  work  on  the  Transvaal.  The  book  com- 
mences with  an  account  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  Cape  by 
the  Dutch,  and  of  the  encroachment  of  the  British,  and  follows 
the  history  of  the  Boers  in  their  great  exodus  northwards  to  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  to  the  Transvaal.  The  latter  history  of 
these  States,  which  is,  of  course,  the  most  important,  need  not 
now  be  alluded  to  in  detail.  The  events  chronicled  are  too  fresh, 
and  too  painfully  fresh,  in  the  memory  of  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  contemporaneous  history.  The  book  before  us  will  be  found 
a  valuable  and  instructive  record  of  the  gross  mismanagement 
of  a  portion  of  its  empire,  which  the  Government  has  shown 
itself  as  capable  of  in  South  Africa  as  in  Ireland. 


Mr.  Childers  and  the  Pensioners. 

Mr.  O'Shea  and  Mr.  Gorst,  on  the  20th  April,  very  properly 
drew  attention  to  the  War  Office  "  delays,"  under  the  "  new 
system,"  in  paying  soldiers  their  pensions.  In  some  instances 
these  poor  veterans,  it  appears,  besides  incurring  the  loss  of 
valuable  time  in  fruitless  applications  for  their  money,  were 
kept  wandering  about  for  "fifteen  days."  It  is  easy  to  realise 
the  position  of  these  disappointed  men,  taken  away  from  their 
bread-winning  avocations,  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  money 
to  which  they  were  entitled  at  a  precise  date,  on  the  security  of 
the  good  faith  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Childers'  explanation 
and  apology  were  equally  infelicitous.  He  admitted  that  there 
was  "a  little  friction,"  and  that  there  had  been  the  delay 
complained  of ;  but  he  added  : — "  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  these  pensions  are  payments  in  advance  [?] — not  Rke 
iolaries,  after  the  completion  of  the  service"  Now  it  must 
be  manifest  to  the  public  that  no  soldier  receives  his  "pen- 
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Bion"  untU  he  has  completed  his  service.  But,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  we  may  fairly  ask  Mr.  Childers  what  **  service  " 
is  '*  expected/*  beyond  going  to  and  fro  ''  in  expectation  "  of 
receiving  it,  before  a  pensioner  is  entitled  to  payment  ?  But  the 
War  Office  authorities  themselves  fixed  ihQ  date  of  payment,  and 
then  broke  faith  with  these  old  soldiers.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that)  through  injudicious  management,  the  War  Office,  m  order 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  at  the  end  of  the  '*  Unancial  year,"  is 
sometimes  obliged,  innocently  of  course,  to  rob  Peter  in  order  to 
be  able  to  pay  Paul;  hence,  also,  the  * 'juggling  "  which  has 
taken  place  with  recruiting  figures.  Mr.  Childers  has  been 
generous  [to  some]  before  he  has  been  just — ^hence  his  increasing 
difficulties.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  present  system,  we 
remember,  a  few  years  ago,  the  following  incident.  The  War 
Office  sent  the  usual  cheque  for  payment  of  pensioners,  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  short,  and  did  not  correct  its  error  for  a 
fortnight,  but  in  the  meantime,  with  remarkable  coolness, 
censured  the  officer  for  having  kept  the  pensioners  waiting,  and 
compelled  him  to  pay  the  latter  '*  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
days  time."  But  as  Mr.  Childers  was  not  then  the  respon- 
sible Minister,  we  cannot  blame  him  retrospectively  in  his 
personal  capacity;  the  Department,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  courted  the  confidence  of  the  Army  in  money  matters,  and 
we  greatly  fear  that  the  non-payment  of  the  non-effective  will 
injuriously  affect  recruiting. 
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Two-ANi>-THiRTY  years  ago,  while  the  lads  and  lasses  of  England 
were  twisting  garlands  of  flowers  to  welcome  the  merry  month  of 
May,  the  cathedral  bells  were  pealing  forth  their  joyous  tones  to 
herald  the  birth  of  a  third  son  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
the  Queen.  From  that  time  the  name  of  Prince  Arthur  became 
familiar  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Bom 
to  such  exalted  position,  the  path  to  fame  and  distinction  lay 
open  to  the  royal  youth  ;  but  it  pleased  Her  Majesty  to  determine 
that,  destined  for  the  army,  he  should  study  the  practical  prin- 
ciples of  his  profession,  and  acquire  by  application  and  study 
that  familiarity  with  the  art  of  war  which  can  scarcely  be 
obtained  save  by  personal  experience.  So  Prince  Arthur  became 
a  Captain  in  his  royal  mother's  army.  Promotion  was,  as  every 
loyal  Englishman  will  probably  think  it  should  have  been, 
rapid,  and  we  soon  find  him  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Bifle 
Brigade. 

So  passed  away  years,  till  in  1874  Her  Majesty,  by  Letters 
Patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  bearing  date  28rd  May,  was 
graciously  pleased  to  command  that  the  title  of  Prince  Arthur, 
by  which  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  her  son  had  been 
known  in  every  home  in  this  country,  should  be  laid  aside,  and 
the  more  pretentious  but  at  that  time  less  well-known  dignity 
of  Duke  of  Connaught  and  Strathearn  be  assumed  in  its  place. 

Passing  over  an  interval  of  five  yeai-s,  history  bids  us  enter 
the  Chapel  of  St.  George's  at  Windsor,  one  morning  in  early 
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spring — the  12th  March — to  witness,  amidst  a  blaze  of  pomp 
and  pageantry,  the  nuptials  of  the  Royal  Dnke  with  Princess 
Louise,  the  third  daughter  of  H.E.H.  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
of  Prussia.  A  wedding  is,  in  all  paths  of  life,  be  it  amongst 
princes,  amongst  peers,  or  amongst  peasants,  an  interesting  and 
an  important  event,  which  never  fails  to  elicit  feelings  of  kind- 
ness and  good-will;  but  a  royal  marriage,  celebrated  in  the 
presence  of  the  embodiment  of  ''  might,  majesty,  dominion,  and 
Ijower,"  and  surrounded  by  the  crinne  de  la  creme  of  the  birth, 
rank,  and  wealth  of  this  mighty  Empire,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
impressive  and  touching  ceremony  which  can  well  be  conceived* 
Nor  was  it  otherwise  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
and  many  a  privileged  spectator  at  its  conclusion  could  b^r 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion  made  at  the  time  by  a 
venerable  diplomatist,  who,  after  an  experience  amidst  the 
courts  of  well-nigh  every  sovereign  in  Europe,  muttered  to 
himself  as  he  left  the  picturesque  castle  which  towered  down 
ux>on  the  silent  river  beneath,  ''I  have  never  beheld  such  a 
gorgeous  display  of  all  that  appeals  to  the  sentiments  or  delights 
the  senses." 

So  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  ushered  into  the  new  sphere 
of  domestic  life — henceforth,  in  common  with  many  a  lesser  son 
of  England,  to  experience  the  joys  eulogised  in  the  trite  and 
familiar  words,  "  happy  hearts  and  happy  homes."  But  there 
is  another  side  to  the  picture,  which  has  been  happily  described 
in  connection  with  the  occasion  in  question  by  a  writer  in  the 
leading  journal  of  the  metropolis  : — 

England  rejoices  in  whatever  is  matter  of  joy  to  the  Boyal 
Family  of  England.  So  far  the  popular  interest  in  yesterday's 
incident  is  impersonal.  But  it  is  not  in  English  nature  to  rest 
satisfied  with  an  abstract  sentiment.  The  career  which  has  begun 
wiU  be  watched  with  sympathetic  anxiety,  and  a  lively  desire  wiU  be 
felt  to  individualise  the  ties  between  the  new  household  and  the 
nation.  Of  the  royal  bridegroom  nothing  but  good  has  ever  been 
heard.  Had  he  not  been  born  in  the  pui*ple,  he  would  have  made  a 
place  for  himself.  Bank  like  his  raises  certain  baniers  in  a  young 
man's  path.  So  much  preventive  assistance  is  always  at  hand  to 
render  failure  impossible,  that  a  Prince  can  rarely  reckon  on  the  fall 
credit  for  the  results  he  could  accomplish  unaided.  Thence  arises  an 
insidious  temptation  to  regard  as  work  of  supererogation  a  training 
which  can  seldom  demonstrate  its  effects.  Prince  Arthur,  by  common 
testimony,  has  never  allowed  himself  to  be  beguiled  by  arguments  of 
ignoble  indolence  and  luxury.  He  has  used  his  rank  as  a  means  of 
preparing  himself  for  opportunities,  and  been  willing  to  leave  it  to 
circumstances  whether  they  come  or  not.  English  Princes  who  can 
match  themselves  agaiust  other  Englishmen  may  be  sure  that  the 
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cpportimities  will  not  fail  ihem.    It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  jealousy  of  their  intervention  in  public  life.     To  lay  a 
first  stone  at  the  foundation  of  a  museum,  or  to  take  the  chair  at  a 
eharity  dinner  is  not  the  only  class  of  fdnctions  for  which  their 
oonntiymen  consider  them  qualified.     The  nation  is  not  tolerant  of 
the  commission  of  its  fortunes  to  any  men,  in  whatever  station  bom, 
who  are  not  fitted  to  fulfil  the  trust,  but  it  likes  to  see  the  great  dis- 
charging serious  duties  seriously.    The  rank  of  an  English  Prince 
raises  him  above  ordinary  jealousies.    None  are  ashamed  or  can 
disdain  to  serve  under  a  son  of  their  Sovereign.    Beyond  and  above 
all,  he  can  wait.    The  occasion  always  comes  to  him  who  waits,  but 
that  is  not  always  possible  for  ordinary  men.    A  Prince  may  study 
and  prepare  himself  in  the  certainty  that  this  huge  machinery  of 
empire  will  at  some  time  or  other  provide  a  vocation.    The  very 
complexity  of  English  life,  with  its  division  of  labour  carried  out  to 
the  uttermost,  is  ever  leaving  a  post  here  or  there  vacant,  with  none 
to  take  it.    In  needs  of  this  kmd  the  nation  naturally  looks  to  its 
Princes  to  fill  the  gap.     They  represent  a  reserve  of  energy  on  which 
the  State  wiU  be  ready  enough  to  draw  if  it  finds  its  drafts  honoured. 
The  national  sympathy  with  yesterday's  royal  pageant  was  given,  we 
have  said,  more  to  the  royiJ  house  than  even  to  the  bridegroom. 
But  the  bridegroom  is  a  Prince  of  the  blood,  and  something  more. 
He  has  a  character  which  has  already  made  itself  felt.    He  wiU,  we 
hope  and  believe,  vindicate  his  right  to  be  judged  for  himself  and  by 
his  own  acts.    Princely  rank  promises  to  be  used  by  him«  not  as 
itself  a  profession  and  an  excuse  for  lethargy,  but  as  a  title  to  serve 
his  country. 

Need  it  be  added  how  these  expectations  have  been  realised  ? 
Public  opinion  bears  its  own  testimony ;  and  amidst  the  popular 
princes  of  a  popular  family,  none  is  received  with  more 
enthusiasm  and  more  outward  display  of  esteem  than  the  soldier 
Duke  who  takes  his  title  from  the  sister  isle. 
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By    Colonel    G.    B.    Malleson^   G.S.I. 


II. — ^EavabipAx. 

The  results  of  the  decisive  victory  gained  by  Paradis  at  St. 
Tbome  were  soon  manifested.      The  influence  of  the  French 
became  supreme  in  the  Eam&tik.     Three  years  after  that  event, 
the  governor  of  Pondichery  was  able  to  establish  the  prince 
whose  cause  he  had  espoused  in  the  Subadarship  of  the  Dekhan, 
a  position  greater  than  that  now  occupied  by  the  Nizam.  Another 
nobleman,  likewise  protected  by  him,  he  had  proclaimed  Nawab 
of  the  E&rn&tik,   with  the  possession  of   the  whole  of   that 
province   except  Tanjor    and  Trichinitpali.     The  time  had  not 
arrived  when  a  European  power  could  openly  assert  supreme 
dominion,   but  in  January  1751  almost  the  whole  of  South- 
eastern India  recognised  the  moral  predominance  of  Pondichery. 
The  country  between  the  Vindhya  range  and  the  river  Krishna, 
including  the  provinces  known  as  the  Northern  Sirk&rs,  was 
virtually  ruled  by  the  French  general  whose  army  occupied  the 
capital  of  the   Subad4r  of    the  Dekhan.     South  of  the  river 
Krishna,  the  country  known  as  the  K&m&tik,  including  Nellor, 
Nozfh  and  South   Arkat,  Madura,  and  Tinniv^Ui,  was  ruled 
virtually  from  Pondichery.     The  only  places  not  subject  to 
French  influence   were  Madras,   restored  to  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle ;  Fort  St.  David,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Pondichery,   held  by  the  English;   T&njor,  whose  Bdjah  had 
not  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  French  nominee  ;  and 
Trichin&pali,  held  by  a  rival  candidate  for  the  Naw&bship,  sup- 
ported by  the  English.    Madras  and  Fort  St.  David  were,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  peace  with  England,  unassailable ;  but 
everything  seemed  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Trichin&pali 
and  Tanjor  would  speedily  fall  under  the  supremacy  which  had 
successfally  asserted    itself   over    the  other  portions  of   the 
K&m&tik.  A  large  army,  supported  by  a  French  contingent,  was 
marching  on  Trichin&paJi.    The  English,  by  the  loss  of  Madras, 
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by  the  faUiire  of  an  attempt  made  in  1748  to  capture  Fondichery, 
and  by  the  ill-success  which  had  attended  them  when  opposed  to 
the  French  at  Yalk&ndah,  had  gained  the  unhappy  reputation  of 
being  unable  to  fight.  There  seemed  to  be  no  power,  no  in- 
fluence, capable  of  thwarting  the  plans  which  the  biain  of  Dupleix 
had  built  up  on  the  firm  base  of  the  victory  gained  by  Paradis 
at  St.  Thome. 

Nor,  had  the  French  possessed  a  real  soldier  capable  of 
conducting  military  operations — ^had  their  troops  been  led  by 
a  Clive,  a  Stringer  Lawrence,  or  even  by  a  Paradis— could 
those  plans  have  failed  of  success  ?  It  happened,  however,  for 
their  misfortune,  that  at  this  particular  epoch  their  forces  were 
commanded  by  men  singularly  wanting  in  the  energy,  in  the 
decision,  in  the  rapid  coup  d'osil  essential  to  form  a  general. 
At  first  it  seemed  that  this  misfortune  would  not  be  necessarily 
fatal ;  for  if  it  were  true  that  their  army  besieging  Trichinapali 
was  led  by  men  who  would  dare  nothing,  the  English  allies  of  the 
defenders  possessed  commanders  of  mental  calibre  certainly  not 
superior.  As  the  French  were  vastly  superior  in  numbers  it  was 
clear  that,  the  commanders  on  both  sides  being  equal,  the  victory 
must  in  the  end  be  with  them.  But  they  had  made  no  provision 
either  for  time  or  for  the  unforeseen.  When  their  plans  seemed 
gradually  verging  towards  success,  and  the  fall  of  Trichinapali — 
by  the  slow  process  of  famine — seemed  to  loom  in  a  not  very 
distant  future,  a  young  Englishman,  not  yet  a  soldier,  though 
endowed  by  nature  with  the  talents  which  go  to  form  a  finished 
commander,  had  suddenly  burst  into  the  province  of  Ark&t,  had 
seized  the  capital;  then  resisting  for  fifty  days,  and  finally 
repulsing,  a  besieging  native  army,  aided  by  Frenchmen  exceed- 
ing his  own  European  garrison  in  numbers,  had  proved  con- 
clusively to  the  world  of  Southern  India — ^to  use  the  actual 
words  used  by  the  famous  Maratha  leader,  Mor^i  Bao — ''  that 
the  English  cotdd  fight." 

The  splendid  diversion  made  by  Bobert  Clive  in  northern 
Arkat  was  not  in  itself  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Trichinapali.  The 
French  and  their  native  allies  continued  to  press  the  siege 
though  in  the  same  slow  and  perfunctory  manner  as  before. 
The  fate  of  Southern  India  depended  upon  the  fall  of  that  place. 
The  time  employed  to  besiege  Clive  in  Arkit  gave  the  French 
precious  opportunities  to  take  the  place.  They  threw  them  all 
away.  They  attempted  nothing.  Fancying  that  Clive  was  at 
Ark&t,  in  a  trap  whence  he  could  never  emerge  to  trouble  them, 
they  still  trusted  to  the  slow  process  of  starvation.    They  were 
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roused  from  their  fools'  paradise  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
young  Englishman  had  forced  the  besiegers  to  retire ;  had  sub- 
sequently  beaten  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  was  then  engaged 
at  Fort  St.  David  in  raising  troops  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the 
besieged  of  Trichin&pali. 

Fortune,  however,  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  French.  The 
blind  goddess  was  content  to  give  them  one  more  chance.  Whilst 
Clive  was  preparing  a  force  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Trichin&pali, 
the  energetic  governor  of  Pondichery  incited  his  native  allies  to 
raise  a  fresh  army,  and  to  send  it — ^well  sitpported  by  French 
soldiers — ^not  only  to  reconquer  north  Arkat,  but  to  [threaten 
Madras  itself.  He  argued,  and  argued  soundly,  that  such  a 
diversion  would,  in  the  attenuated  condition  of  the  English 
garrisons,  render  it  imperative  on  Clive  to  forego  his  march  on 
Trichinapali,  and  hasten  to  the  defence  of  the  threatened  posts. 
These — ^if  the  French  and  their  allies  would  only  display  energy 
and  resolution — ^might  be  destroyed.  The  fall  of  Trichinapali 
would  not  fail  to  follow. 

At  first,  events  fully  confirmed  the  anticipations  of  Dupleix. 
No  sooner  had  Biza  Sahib,  the  Indian  chief  whom  Clive  had 
repulsed  from  Ark&t  and  defeated  at  Arni,  felt  that  the  province 
was  relieved  from  the  awe  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the 
young  Englishman  who  had  conquered  him,  than,  re<uniting 
his  scattered  troops,  and  calling  to  him  a  body  of  400  French- 
men, he  appeared  suddenly  at  Punamali  (17  January  1752). 
The  only  English  troops  that  could  possibly  oppose  him  were 
shut  up,  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred,  in  Madras ;  about 
two  hxmdred  and  fifty  were  in  Arkfit.  The  allied  French 
and  Indian  force  were,  therefore,  practically  unopposed  in 
the  field.  Using  their  advantages — ^I  will  not  say  to  the 
utmost,  for,  placed  in  their  position,  Clive  would  have  em- 
ployed them  far  more  effectively — ^the  allies  ravaged  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company  down  to  the 
very  sea-side;  burned  several  villages,  and  plundered  the 
country  houses  built  by  the  English  at  the  foot  of  St.  Thomas's 
Mount.  The  fact  that  peace  existed  between  France  and 
England  probably  deterred  them  from  attempting  an  attack 
upon  Madras.  They  worked,  however,  as  much  damage  in  its 
neighbourhood  as  would  afifect  very  sensibly  the  revenues  of  the 
country,  and  then  marched  on  E&nchipuram  (Conjeveram). 
Having  repaired  the  damages  which  the  English  had  caused  to 
the  fortified  pagoda  of  this  place  only  a  very  short  time  before, 
they  placed  in  it  a  garrison  of  800  native  troops ;  then  moving  to 
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Tendaldr,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Madras,  established  there  a 
fortified  camp,  from  which  they  levied  contributions  on  the 
•comitry  around.  Although  the  forts  of  Punamali  and  Arkat 
invited  attack,  they  attempted  no  serious  military  enterprise. 
Their  aim  was  so  to  threaten  the  English  as  to  force  them  to 
send  all  their  available  troops  into  the  province  of  north  Arkat, 
^uid  thus  to  procure  for  the  French  besiegers  of  Trichinapali  the 
time  necessary  to  captm-e  that  place.  They  were  to  run  their 
heads  against  no  walls,  to  keep  their  troops  fresh  for  the 
emergency  which  was  certain,  when  it  should  come,  to  demand 
nU  their  energies,  and  then  suddenly  to  strike  the  one  blow 
which  would  secm'e  the  supremacy  of  the  French  in  Southern 
India.  It  was  an  extremely  well-devised  plan,  and  it  very  nearly 
succeeded. 

In  the  outset  it  met  with  the  success  which  had  been  hoped 
for.  It  procured  a  respite  for  Trichinfipali.  Clive,  engaged  at 
Fort  St.  David  in  making  preparations  for  the  relief  of  that 
place,  was  suddenly  ordered  to  proceed  to  Madras,  and  to  use  there 
to  the  best  advantage  the  means  he  would  find  at  his  disposal. 
Clive  set  out,  reached  Madras  early  in  February,  foimd  there  about 
100  Europeans  and.  a  few  half -drilled  native  levies,  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  daily  arrival  of  about  the  same  number  of  Europeans 
from  Bengal.  A  few  days  later  these  expectations  were  fulfilled. 
The  interval  had  been  employed  in  ordering  up  four-fifths  of  the 
Europeans  and  500  of  the  sepoys  forming  the  garrison  of  Ark&t, 
iu  drilling  the  native  levies,  in  raising  others,  in  laying  in  stores 
for  a  campaign,  and  in  obtaining  information  regarding  the  enemy. 
Clive  soon  learned  that  the  allies  lay  still  at  Yendalor,  apparently 
waiting  to  receive  him  there.  On  the  9th  February  the  troops 
from  Bengal  arrived ;  on  the  10th,  Clive  received  information 
that  the  garrison  of  Ark&t  would  march  in  the  following  morning. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost  if  Trichinapali  were  to  be  3aved.  On  the 
11th,  then,  Clive  set  out  from  Madras,  and,  joined  that  day  by 
his  old  soldiers  from  Ark&t,  marched  at  once  in  the  direction  of 
Yendalor.  His  united  force  consisted  of  880  Europeans  and 
1,800  sepoys,  with  six  field-pieces.  Marching  all  night,  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  surprise  the  enemy  early  the  following  morning. 
But  it  formed  no  part  of  the  French  plan  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Chve  in  their  camp  at  Vendalur.  Well  served  by  their  spies, 
they  were  acquainted  with  all  the  movements  of  their  enemy. 
On  the  night  preceding  the  day,  then,  on  which  Clive  set  out 
&om  Madras,  the  French  and  their  allies,  acting  on  a  plan  pre- 
concerted to  puzzle  the  English  leader,  quitted  Yendalor,  and 
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marched  in  diflferent  directions.  Benniting  at  Eanchipuram, 
they  hurried  by  a  forced  march  to  Ark&t,  hoping  to  surprise 
its  reduced  garrison.  With  this  object  in  view  they  had  cor- 
rupted some  of  the  native  soldiers  within  the  fort,  and  had 
pre-arranged  with  these  to  make  a  signal,  to  which,  if  all  were 
satisfactory,  their  friends  were  to  reply.  They  entered  the  town 
of  Arkat  veiy  early  in  the  morning,  and  made  the  signal. 
Receiving  no  response,  they  concluded — ^what  was  the  fact — ^that 
the  plot  had  been  discovered.  Then,  reverting  to  their  tactics 
of  marching  away  in  different  directions,  they  quitted  Arkat, 
only  to  reunite  at  E&varipak  and  occupy  there  a  position,  in 
which  it  had  been  pre-determined,  even  should  the  attempt  on 
Arkat  succeed,  to  receive  Clive.  They  had  marched  j&fty-eight 
miles  in  less  than  thirty  hours. 

The  French  plans  showed  very  skilful  calculation.  It  will  be 
clear  to  the  reader  that  their  object  had  been  to  alarm  Clive 
regarding  their  real  aims,  to  draw  him  on  by  forced  marches 
towards  a  position  where  he  could  only  fight  at  disadvantage.  . 
The  attempt  on  Arkat  would,  they  knew,  incite  the  English 
leader  to  desperate  exertions.  They  divined,  moreover,  that 
pressing  to  its  relief,  and  marching  by  night,  he  would  fall  into 
the  trap  they  had  laid  for  him,  for  marching  on  Arkat  he  must 
traverse  the  town  E&varipak.  Before  he  could  reach  it,  they 
would  have  several  hours  for  rest  and  preparations.  Their 
anticipations  were  realised  almost  to  the  letter. 

Clive,  we  have  seen,  had  set  out  from  Madras,  on  the  11th,  with 
the  object  of  surprising,  by  a  forced  march,  the  hostile  forces  at 
Vendalur.  He  had  not  proceeded  quite  half-way,  however,  when 
intelligence  reached  him  of  their  sudden  disappearance  from  that 
place  and  their  dispersion  in  different  directions.  The  second 
portion  of  the  intelligence  left  him  no  option  but  to  push  on  to 
Vendalur  with  all  speed  to  make  there  the  necessary  inquiries. 
He  arrived  there  about  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  find  the 
enemy  had  disappeared,  no  one  knew,  or  no  one  would  say, 
whither.  A  few  hours  later,  certain  intelligence  reached  him 
that  they  were  at  E&nchipuram.  That  place  was  twenty  miles 
distant;  it  was  9  o'clock.  His  men  had  that  day  marched 
twenty-five  miles ;  but  they  had  had  a  rest  of  five  hours,  had 
eaten,  and  were  in  good  spirits.  Clive,  therefore,  pushed 
on  at  once,  and  by  a  forced  march  reached  E&nchipuram 
about  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  only  to  find  that 
the  French  and  their  allies  had  been  there  only  once  again  to 
disappear.    He  felt  certain  now  that  they  would  attempt  Arkat* 
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Without  positive  intelligence,  howerer,  and  mth  troops,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  without  any  previous  training,  had  marched 
forty-five  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  he  felt  it  imadvisahle  to 
inove  further.  Contenting  himself  with  summoning  the  pagoda, 
which  surrendered  on  the  first  citation,  he  ordered  his  troops 
to  rest.  A  few  hours  later  his  conjecture  was  confirmed  by 
positive  information  that  the  French  were  in  full  march  on 
Ark&t.  Certain  that  a  crisis  was  approaching  which  would 
demand  all  their  energies  Clive  did  not  disturb  their  slumbers. 

Ark&t  is  twenty-seven  miles  from  E&nchipuram.  Although 
Glive  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  former  place  would 
resist  successfully  the  attempt  which,  he  now  felt  sure,  the 
French  and  their  allies  would  make  upon  it,  he  was  naturally 
anxious  to  reach  it  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Accord- 
ingly, after  allowing  to  his  troops  a  few  hours  sleep  and  a  meal, 
he  started  a  little  after  noon,  on  the  road  to  Ark&t.  Towards 
sunset  his  troops  had  covered  sixteen  miles,  and  had  come 
within  sight  of  the  town  of  Eavaripak.  They  were  marching 
leism-ely,  in  loose  order,  totally  unsuspicious  of  danger,  when 
suddenly,  from  the  right  of  the  road,  from  a  point  distant  about 
250  yards,  there  opened  upon  them  a  brisk  artillery  fire. 
That  fire  proceeded  from  the  French  guns. 

That  the  reader  may  clearly  understand  the  position,  I  pro- 
pose to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  French  and  their  allies.  I 
have  already  related  how,  in  the  early  part  of  this  very  day, 
their  combined  forces,  after  having  vainly  attempted  Arkdt,  had 
marched  on  Eavarip&k,  and  taken  up  there  a  strong  position, 
barring  the  road  to  Clive.  In  numbers  they  were  superior  to 
him,  but  mainly  only  in  cavalry.  Clive  had  no  horsemen  with 
him.  His  enemy  had  2,600.  In  other  respects  they  exceeded 
him  only  slightly,  having  400  Europeans  to  his  380,  2,000 
sepoys  to  his  1,800,  and  nine  guns  and  three  mortars  to  his  six 
guns.  I  have  searched  the  French  records  in  vain  to  find  the 
name  of  their  European  commander.  In  this  respect  he  has 
been  fortunate,  for  the  conduct  he  displayed  on  this  occasion 
was  not  of  a  character  to  evoke  the  gratitude  of  his  nation.  The 
commander  of  the  natives  and  nominal  commander  of  the  whole 
force,  was  Biza  S&hib,  son  of  the  titular  Naw&b  of  the  Karn&tik. 

The  position  they  occupied  had  been  extremely  well  chosen. 
A  thick  grove  of  mango-trees,  covered  along  its  front  on  two 
sides  by  a  ditch  and  bank,  forming  almost  a  small  redoubt  for- 
tified on  the  faces  towards  which  an  enemy  must  advance,  and 
open  only  on  the  sides  held  in  force  by  the  defenders,  covered 
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the  ground  about  250  yards  to  the  left  of  the  road  looking  east- 
ward. In  this  the  French  had  placed  their  battery  of  nine  guns 
and  a  portion  of  their  infantry.  About  a  hundred  yards  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  looking  eastward,  and  almost  parallel  with  it, 
was  a  dry  watercourse,  along  the  bed  of  which  troops  could  march, 
sheltered,  to  a  great;  extent,  from  hostile  fire.  In  this  were 
massed  the  remainder  of  the  infantry,  European  and  native. 
The  ground  between  the  watercourse  and  the  grove  and  to  the 
right  of  the  former  was  left  for  the  cavalry  to  display  their 
daring.  The  allies  were  expecting  Glive,  and  were  on  the  alert. 
They  had  hoped  that,  marching  unsuspiciously  along  the  high 
road,  he  would  fall  into  the  trap  they  had  laid,  and  that  what 
with  the  guns  on  his  right,  the  infantry  on  his  left,  the  cavahry 
in  his  front,  and  his  own  baggage  train  in  his  rear,  escape  for 
him  would  be  impossible. 

We  have  seen  that  Clive  did  fall  into  the  trap.  Marching 
unsuspiciously  along  the  high  road,  the  fire  from  the  guns  in 
the  grove  on  his  right  gave  him  the  first  warning  of  his  danger 
That  fire,  fortunately,  was  delivered  just  a  little  too  soon,  before 
the  infantry  had  reached  a  corresponding  point  in  the  water- 
course. Still  his  position  was  full  of  peril.  He  was  tho- 
roughly surprised.  Before  he  could  bring  up  his  own  guns, 
many  of  his  men  had  fallen,  whilst  the  sight  of  the  cavalry 
moving  rapidly  round  the  watercourse,  and  thus  menacing  his 
rear,  showed  him  that  the  danger  was  not  only  formidable  but 
immediate. 

It  was  ever  a  characteristic  of  Clive  that  danger  roused  all  his 
faculties.  Never  did  he  see  more  clearly,  think  more  accurately, 
or  act  with  greater  decision  than  when  the  circumstances  were 
sufficiently  desperate  to  drive  any  ordinai'y  man  to  despair.  He 
was  true  to  his  characteristic  on  this  eventful  evening.  Though 
surprised,  he  was  in  a  moment  the  cool,  calculating,  thoughtful 
leader,  acting  as  though  men  were  not  falling  around  him,  and 
the  difficulties  to  be  met  were  entirely  under  his  control.  As 
soon  as  possible  he  placed  three  guns  in  a  position  to  reply  to 
the  enemy's  fire.  Detecting  at  the  same  time  the  use  which 
might  be  made  of  the  watercourse,  both  for  him  and  against 
him,  he  directed  the  main  body  of  his  infantry  to  take  shelter 
within  it.  Then,  to  check  the  movemeent  of  the  enemy's  horse- 
men round  the  watercourse,  he  hurried  two  of  his  guns,  sup- 
ported by  a  platoon  of  Europeans  and  200  sepoys,  to  a  position 
on  his  own  left  of  it ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  to  clear  the  space 
around  him,  he  dkected  that  the  baggage  carts  and  baggage 
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animaJfl  should  moroh  half  a  mile  to  the  rear  under  the  guard  of 
a  platoon  of  sepoys  and  two  guns.  Giving  his  orders  calmly  and 
clearly,  with  the  air  of  a  man  confident  in  himself  and  in  his 
fortunes,  he  saw  them  carried  out  with  precision,  before  the 
enemy,  using  badly  their  opportunity,  had  made  much  impres- 
sion upon  him. 

Still  the  chances  were  all  against  him.  He  could  not  advance 
under  the  walls  of  that  mango  grove  fortress  bristling  with 
guns.  He  could  not  retreat  in  the  face  of  that  cavalry.  He 
must  fight  at  great  disadvantage  on  the  ground  he  occupied. 
The  truth  of  the  last  proposition  soon  made  itself  apparent.  On 
his  lefii,  indeed,  his  men  in  the  watercourse  just  held  their  own. 
They  exchanged  a  musketry  fire  with  the  French  advancing  from 
the  other  end,  but  neither  party  cared  or  dared  to  have  recourse 
to  the  decisive  influence  of  the  bayonet.  Beyond  that,  the 
enemy's  cavalry  were  kept  in  check,  for  though  they  made  many 
charges  against  the  infantry  and  two  guns  on  the  English  left  of 
the  watercourse,  and  even  against  the  platoon  in  charge  of  the 
baggage,  they  made  them  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
the  fjMrale  of  the  European  gave  him  a  strength  not  to  be  mea- 
sured by  numbers.  In  a  word,  they  did  not  dare  to  charge 
home.  But  though  he  held  his  own  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
field,  Glive  was  soon  made  to  feel  that  on  the  right  he  was  being 
gradually  overpowered.  The  vastly  superior  fire  from  the  guns 
in  the  grove  fortress  came  gradually  to  kill  or  disable  all  his 
gunners  and  to  silence  his  guns. 

It  was  a  situation  which,  Glive  felt,  could  not  be  borne  long. 

Those  guns  must  be  silenced  or  else .  The  historian  of  that 

period,  Mr.  Orme,  says  that  ''prudence  seemed  to  dictate  a 
retreat."  If  prudence  so  counselled,  it  was  that  bastard  pru- 
dence, the  bane  of  weak  and  worn-out  natures,  the  disregard  of 
which  gained  for  Glive  all  his  victories,  which  alone  made  pos- 
sible the  marvels  of  the  Italian  campaign  of  1796,  the  too  great 
regard  to  which  made  Borodino  indecisive  and  entailed  all  the 
horrors  of  the  Eussian  retreat.  Such  prudence,  we  may  be  sure, 
presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  many  fighting  under  the  orders 
of  Glive,  but  not  for  one  single  instant  to  the  mind  of  Glive 
himself.  Without  cavalry,  to  abandon  the  field  in  which  he  had 
been  beaten  to  a  victorious  enemy  largely  furnished  with  that 
arm,  would  be  to  court  absolute  destruction.  And  the  destruc- 
tion of  Glive's  army  meant  the  fall  of  Triohin&pali,  the  perma- 
nent predominance  of  French  influence  throughout  southern 
ipdia.    That  was  the  stake  fought  for  at  Eivarip&k ! 
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No,  there  was  no  alternative.  It  was  10  o'clock.  The  fighfr 
had  lasted  four  hours  and  his  men  were  losing  confidence. 
The  grove  fortress  must  be  stormed — ^but  how  ?  If  the  enemy 
possessed  a  real  commander,  it  was  impossible.  The  experience 
of  Glive  in  warfare  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  nations 
then  opposed  to  him  had,  however,  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  confidence  often  produced  carelessness.  What  if  the  grove 
fortress  could  be  entered  from  the  open  faces  in  its  rear?  It 
was  just  possible  that,  in  the  confidence  inspired  by  having  to  meet 
an  enemy  advancing  only  from  the  front,  the  French  might  have 
left  these  unguarded.  It  was  a  chance,  perhaps  a  desperate  chance, 
but  worthy  at  all  events  of  trial.  Thus  thinking,  Olive,  selecting 
from  the  men  about  him  an  intelligent  sergeant,  well  acquainted 
with  the  native  language,  sent  him,  accompanied  by  a  few 
sepoys,  to  reconnoitre.  After  an  interval  which,  though  brief, 
seemed  never-ending,  the  sergeant  returned  with  the  happy 
intelligence  that  the  rear  approaches  to  the  mango-grove  had 
been  left  unguarded.  The  incident  which  followed  showed  how 
completely  Clive  was  the  master-spring  of  the  machinery.  He 
had  decided — should  the  report  of  the  sergeant  prove  satisfac- 
tory— ^to  take  200  of  his  best  Europeans — that  is  considerably 
more  than  half,  for  by  this  time  nearly  forty  of  the  880  had  been 
killed  and  more  had  been  wounded — and  400  natives,  and  lead 
them,  preceded  by  the  sergeant  as  guide,  on  the  desperate  enter- 
prise. He  so  far  carried  out  this  scheme  that  he  withdrew  the 
men,  to  the  number  and  of  the  composition  mentioned,  from  the 
watercourse,  and  marched  stealthily  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  sergeant.  But  the  departure  of  this  considerable  body,  and 
above  all,  the  departure  of  the  leader  himself,  completed  the  dis- 
may of  the  troops  left  behind  in  the  watercourse.  They  suddenly 
ceased  firing,  and  made  every  preparation  for  flight.  Some 
of  them  even  quitted  the  field.  The  sudden  cessation  of  firing, 
revealed  to  Clive — ^when  he  had  already  proceeded  half  way  on 
his  expedition — that  his  presence  was  absolutely  required  on  the 
spot  he  had  recently  quitted.  He,  therefore,  made  over  the  com- 
mand of  the  detached  party  to  the  next  senior  officer.  Lieutenant 
Eeene,  and  returned  to  the  watercourse.  He  arrived  there  in 
the  very  nick  of  time.  His  men,  confused,  dispirited,  and  dis- 
heartened, were  running  away.  Fortunately  the  enemy  had 
taken  no  advantage  of  their  demoralised  condition.  Clive  went 
amongst  them,  and  succeeded,  though  with  difficulty,  in  restoring 
order  and  in  inducing  them  to  renew  their  fire.  To  insure  the 
success  of  the  other  movement,  it  was  only  necessary  that  they. 
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shotild  impose  on  the  enemy  at  this  point.  Influenced  by  the 
presence  of  Glive  they  did  this,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  would,  in  their  then  stale,  have  ventured,  even  under  his 
leading,  upon  anything  more  daring.  To  induce  them  to  act  as 
they  did  act,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  Glive  should 
remain  with  them. 

Meanwhile  Eeene's  detachment  was  proceeding  on  its  perilous 
enterprise.  Making  a  large  circuit,  that  officer  reached — at  about 
half-past  10  o'clock — a  position  immediately  opposite  the  rear  of 
the  grove,  and  about  800  yards  from  it.  He  then  halted,  and 
calling  to  him  one  of  his  officers  who,  fortunately,  understood 
French  perfectly  (Ensign  Symmonds),  directed  him  to  advance 
alone,and  examine  the  dispositions  made  by  the  enemy.  Sym- 
monds had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  came  to  a  deep  trench,  in 
which  a  large  body,  consisting  of  native  soldiers — whose  services 
had  not  been  required  in  the  watercourse — were  sitting  down  to 
ttvoid  the  random  shots  of  the  fight.  These  men  challenged 
Symmonds  and  prepared  at  first  to  shoot  him,  but  deceived  by 
his  speaking  French,  they  allowed  him  to  pass.  Symmonds 
then  made  his  way  to  the  grove  and  boldly  entered  it.  The  sight 
ihat  met  his  gaze  was  eminently  satisfactory.  The  guns  were 
manned  by  men  engaged  in  directing  their  fire  against  the 
English  position  on  the  high  road.  Supporting'^these  guns  and 
gunners  were  about  a  hundred  French  soldiers,  whose  attention 
was  so  entirely  absorbed  by  the  events  in  front  of  them  that  they 
paid  no  attention  to  their  rear,  which  was  entirely  unguarded. 
It  now  became  the  object  of  Symmonds  not  only  to  return,  but 
to  return  by  a  way  which  should  avoid  the  sepoys  in  the  ditch, 
as  much  to  ensure  his  own  safety  as  to  find  a  clear  road  for  his 
own  countrymen.  Fortune  came  to  the  aid  of  his  calm  and  cool 
self-possession.  Taking  a  direction  to  the  right  of  that  occupied 
by  the  sepoys  in  the  ditch,  he  rejoined  his  party  without  meeting 
a  single  person.  Success  was  now  certain.  Eeene  at  once  gave 
the  order  to  advance.  Proceeding  by  the  path  by  which 
Symmonds  had  returned,  Keene  marched  unperceived  to  within 
thirty  yards  of  the  enemy's  Europeans.  Halting  here,  he  pom*ed 
into  them  a  volley.  The  effect  was  decisive.  Many  of  the 
Frenchmen  fell  dead ;  the  remainder  were  so  astonished,  that, 
without  even  attempting  to  return  the  fire,  they  turned  and  fled, 
abandoning  guns  and  position ;  every  man  anxious  only  to  save 
himself.  In  the  heedlessness  of  sudden  despair,  many  of  them 
ran  into  a  building  at  the  further  end  of  the  grove  which  had 
served  as  a  caravanserai  for  travellers.    It  was  running  into  a 
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trap,  a  irap  moreover  in  whieh  they  were  bo  crowded  thai  they 
could  not  use  their  arms.  The  English  followed  them  np  closely^ 
and,  seeing  their  defenceless  condition,  offered  them  quarter  on 
condition  of  surrender.  These  terms  were  joyfully  accepted,  and 
the  Frenchmen  coming  out  one  by  one  delivered  up  their  arms 
and,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  constituted  themselves  prisoners. 
Many  of  the  sepoys  escaped. 

The  battle  was  now  gained,  for  though  the  troops  in  the  water- 
course— ignorant  of  the  events  passing  in  the  grove — continued 
their  fire  some  time  longer,  the  arrival  of  fugitives  soon  induced 
them  to  abandon  their  position  and  seek  safety  in  flight.  The 
field  being  thus  cleared,  Glive  reunited  his  force,  and  halted 
on  the  field  under  arms  till  daybreak.  Surveying  the  horizon 
by  the  light  of  the  early  mom  not  an  enemy  was  to  be  seen. 
Fifty  Frenchmen  and  300  of  their  native  soldiers  lay  dead  on 
the  field;  besides  these  there  were  many  wounded.  He  had 
captured  nine  field-pieces  and  three  mortars,  and  he  had  sixty 
prisoners.  On  his  own  side  he  had  lost  in  killed,  mainly  from 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns,  forty  Europeans  and  thirty  sepoys. 
A  great  number  of  both  were  likewise  wounded. 

But  the  guns  he  had  captured  and  the  prisoners  he  had  made 
constituted  but  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  real  advantages 
Clive  had  gained  on  this  well-fought  field.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
attributes  to  the  battle  of  E&varip&k  the  distinction  "  of  restor- 
ing," or  "  rather,"  he  says,  "  of  founding  the  reputation  of  the 
British  arms  in  India  "  ;  for  before  that  "  no  event  had  occurred 
which  could  lead  the  natives  to  believe  that  the  English,  as 
soldiers,  were  equal  to  the  French."  That  was  most  undoubt- 
edly its  moral  effect.  D'Espremesnil's  sortie  from  Madras,  and 
the  victory  of  Paradis  at  St.  Thom6  had  revolutionised  the 
relative  positions  of  the  natives  and  the  French  settlers.  It  . 
had  given  the  latter  a  moral  preponderance,  foreshadowing 
supremacy  in  Soutliern  India.  In  that  moral  preponderance  the 
English  had,  at  first,  a  very  light  share.  They  had  fallen  back 
before  the  greater  daring  and  energy  of  their  European  rivals. 
They  had  done  little  to  impress,  generally,  the  minds  of  the  natives. 
The  famous  Mar&tha  leader  expressed  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
his  countrymen  when  he  stated  that  prior  to  Olive's  heroic  defence 
of  Arkat,  he  had  been  convinced  that  the  English  could  not  fight. 
But  even  the  favourable  impression  created  by  that  brilliant  feat 
of  arms  had  been  partly  neutralised  by  the  fact  that  another 
and  a  larger  body  of  Englishmen  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
cooped  up  and  besieged  in  Trichin&pali.     Had  the  English  lost 
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the  day  at  E&yaripak,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  favour-r 
able  impression  created  by  Axk&k  would  haye  been  replaced  by 
the  feelings  which  had  preceded  it,  and  the  defence  of  that 
fortress  would  have  been  uniyersally  regarded  as  the  exception 
which  proved  the  Hile.  The  moral  effect  of  Glive's  great  victory, 
then,  was  greater  even  than  to  confirm  the  belief  created  at 
Ark&t  that  the  English  could  fight.  It  produced  the  conviction 
not  only  that  they  could  fight,  but  that  they  coiild  fight  better 
than  the  French.  It  transferred  to  the  English,  in  fact,  the 
moral preponderanceSwhich  D'Espremesnil  and  Paradis  had  gained 
for  the  French  at  Madras  and  St.  Thome.  In  the  history  of 
decisive  battles  it  becomes,  then,  the  logical  sequence  of  Paradis' 
victory.  Its  material  results  were  not  less  important.  On  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  decided  depended  the  possibility  of  the 
relief  of  Trichinapali  by  the  English  before  that  place  should 
succumb  by  famine  or  by  arms  to  its  French  besiegers.  On  the 
successful  defence  of  Trichinapali  depended  whether  English 
influence  or  French  influence  was  to  predominate  in  Southern 
India.  Had  that  place  fallen,  French  influence  would  have  been 
assured  for  ever.  That  nation  virtually  ruled  the  dominions  now 
known  as  those  of  the  Nizam,  including  the  districts  called  the 
Northern  Sirkars.  They  only  wanted  Trichinapali  and  Tanjor  to 
complete  their  control  of  Southern  India,  the  independent  king- 
dom of  Maisur  alone  excepted.  Had  Glive  been  defeated  ait 
Kavarip&k  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  relieve  Trichinapali. 
The  French  power  would  have  received  so  great  an  accession  of 
strength,  moral  and  material,  that  the  English  would  have 
found  sufficient  employment  for  their  soldiers  in  the  defence  of 
their  own  possessions.  Trichinapali,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
attempted,  would  have  been  starved  into  surrender. 

Materially,  then,  as  well  as  morally,  may  the  victory  gained 
by  Glive  be  classified  amongst  the  decisive  battles  of  India. 
It  was  a  very  decisive  battle.  Materially,  as  well  as  morally,  it 
caused  the  transfer  of  preponderance  in  Southern  India  from 
the  French  to  the  English.  It  made  possible  the  relief  of  Trichi- 
napali, and  ensured  the  surrender  of  the  largest  French  army 
which  had  till  then  fought  in  India.  That  surrender  gave  the 
English  a  position,  which,  though  often  assailed  during  the 
thirty  years  that  followed,  they  never  wholly  lost,  and  which 
extending  year  by  year  its  roots,  can  now  never  be  eradicated. 

In  other  respects  the  battle  of  Eavarip&k  is  well  worthy  of 
study.  The  French  lost  that  battle  by  their  neglect  to  guard 
the    weak  points  of  .their  position.     Had   they  possessed  a 
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commander  who  knew  bis  buBiness,  they  might  have  won  it 
before  Glive  made  his  forlorn  attempt  against  that  point.  With 
their  immense  superiority  of  artillery  on  their  left,  in  a  secure 
position  there,  they  had  but  to  advance  their  centre  and  right, 
strengthened  with  every  available  man,  to  have  forced  Clive 
from  his  position.  Their  numerous  cavalry  would  have  com- 
pleted his  discomfiture.  Not  possessing  a  daring  leader,  they 
waited  in  their  grove  fortress  for  the  slower  but  apparently  not 
less  certain  process,  for  the  consequences  certain,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  result  from  a  superior  artillery  fire,  still 
having  the  cavalry  handy  to  complete  its  effect.  Adopting  this 
slower  process,  knowing  the  character  of  the  leader  opposed 
to  them,  they  should  have  guarded  with  more  than  ordinary 
care  the  weak  points  of  their  own  position.  Neglecting  to  do 
this,  they  gave  that  leader  a  chance  which  ruined  them  in  the 
very  hour  of  their  triumph. 

On  the  other  side,  this  battle  revealed,  more  than  any  of  his 
previous  encounters,  the  remarkable  characteristics  of  GUve  as  a 
commander.  Granted  that  he  was  surprised.  On  this  point  I 
will  simply  remark  that  a  general  unprovided  with  cavalry,  pur- 
suing an  enemy  well-furnished  with  horsemen,  compelled  by 
cu'cumstances  outside  his  own  immediate  sphere  of  action  to 
strike  boldly  and  to  strike  at  once,  can  with  diflSculty  avoid 
walking  into  a  trap  such  as  that  laid  for  Glive  at  E&varip&k. 
But  mark  his  readiness,  his  coolness,  his  decision,  his  nerve,  his 
clear  head,  and  his  calm  courage,  when  he  found  himself  com- 
promised. Without  even  the  shadow  of  hesitation  he  acted  as 
though  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  issue.  Inspiring  his  men  with 
a  confidence  in  himself  which  may  be  termed  absolute,  he  moved 
them  as  a  player  moves  his  pawns  on  a  chess-board.  Doubt- 
less his  death  would  have  been  followed  by  disaster.  This 
became  apparent  when  for  a  few  moments  he  left  the  men  in 
the  watercourse  to  superintend  the  decisive  movement  to  his 
right.  But  there  is  not  a  single  great  commander  to  whom  the 
same  remark  might  not  apply.  Deprived  of  its  head,  the  body 
will  always  become  inert.  At  E&varip&k,  the  disorder  caused  by 
the  short  absence  of  the  leader  from  his  accustomed  place  on 
the  field,  and  the  restoration  of  confidence  produced  by  his 
return,  proved  very  clearly  how  the  spirits  of  the  men  rested  on 
him,  how  without  him  their  confidence  would  have  vanished. 

Victory  is  to  the  general  who  makes  the  fewest  mistakes. 
Granted,  as  I  have  said,  that  Glive  committed  one  great  initial 
error  by  being  led  into  a  trap.     That  was  his  only  error.     He 
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repaired  it  in  a  maimer  which  deserves  to  be  studied  as  an 
example  to  all  commanders.  But  for  the  enemy  who,  haying 
caught  him,  let  him  go ! — for  the  want  of  enterprise  displayed 
by  their  cavalry — ^for  their  supineness,  their  neglect  of  ordinary 
military  precaution — ^for  the  marked  absence  of  leadership  on 
their  side,  the  historian  cannot  find  words  too  strong  to  express 
condemnation.  They  thoroughly  deserved  their  defeat.  It  is  a 
carious  fact  that  the  darkness,  which  in  the  outset  seemed  to 
favour  their  plans,  ultimately  gave  opportunity  for  their  over* 
throw.  Glive  could  not  have  made  his  turning  movement  by 
daylight.  So  much  the  more  worthy  of  condemnation  is  the 
carelessness  which  gave  opportunities  to  a  leader  who  had 
proved  himself  on  other  fields  to  be  as  enterprising  and  as 
daring  as  he  was  tenacious  and  fertile  in  expedients. 


(To  be  cantinvsd.) 


YOL.  IV. 
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The  opinion  has  been  more  than  once  expressed  by  writers  on 
naval  affairs  that  the  great  demands  made  upon  ship-designers 
in  the  strenuous  and  long-continued  contest  between  guns  and 
armour  have  diverted  attention  from  the  possible  developments 
of  submarine  navigation.  It  has  been  urged  that  if  the  same 
amount  of  skill  and  thought  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  con- 
struction of  submarine  torpedo-vessels  as  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  building  of  armoured  ships,  a  greatly  decreased 
expenditure  would  have  been  associated  with  an  equally  formid- 
able force.  Beference  has  been  made  to  the  exploits  of  the 
Confederate  **  Davids,"  which  were  the  dread  of  the  blockading 
fleet  during  the  civil  war,  and  it  has  been  argued  that  if  such 
results  were  possible  with  the  rude  appliances  and  hasty  work  of 
the  southern  factories,  much  more  might  be  hoped  for  from  the 
products  of  English  ship-yards  and  modem  mechanical  appli- 
ances. For  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  an  iron-clad  might 
not  a  submarine  vessel  be  built  which  could  destroy  her  ? 

It  may  be  assumed,  no  doubt,  that  the  most  ardent  advocates 
of  submarine  war-vessels  do  not  suppose  that  their  construction 
would  supersede  that  of  armoured  and  unarmoured  ships  built 
to  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  to  perform  all  the 
ordinary  duties  of  navigation.  This  follows  from  the  nature  of 
the  case.  A  vessel  designed  for  occasional  service  under  water 
may  be  capable  of  proceeding  also  on  the  surface,  and  this 
quality  has  been  secured  in  most  of  the  so-called  submarine 
vessels  actually  built.  But  the  power  of  ready  submergence 
and  easy  control  is  best  obtained  by  limiting  greatly  the  above- 
water  volume  of  such  vessels  when  they  are  floating  at  the 
surface ;  and  hence  it  results  that  convenient  acconmiodation 
and  equipment  have  to  be  greatly  restricted  as  compared  with 
ordinary  types  of  ships.  Hereafter  reference  will  again  be 
made  to  this  feature  in  submarine  vessels ;  for  the  present  it  will 
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suffice  to  say  that  they  have  never  yet  been  made,  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  made,  capable  of  independent  sea-service.  They 
require  a  base  of  operations,  and  their  field  of  excursion  is  com- 
paratively limited. 

Hitherto  submarine  vessels'  have  been  considered  chiefly  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  defence  of  coasts  or  harbours,  which  furnished 
the  necessary  bases  of  operations.  A  comparatively  short  run 
from  port,  made  at  the  surface,  would  suffice  to  bring  the 
submarine  vessel  within  such  a  distance  of  the  blockading  or 
attacking  fleet  as  would  render  her  submergence  desirable. 
Hence  she  would  begin  her  under-water  work  with  her  sources 
of  power  almost  at  their  maximum,  which  condition  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  since  the  period  of  submergence  should 
not  be  determined  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  available  power, 
but  by  the  completion  of  the  proposed  service.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unfortunate  than  for  a  submarine  vessel  to  be  compelled, 
in  self-preservation,  to  rise  to  the  surface  and  to  lose  the  power 
of  locomotion  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ships 
which  were  to  be  attacked. 

It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  the  necessary  base  of  opera- 
tions for  a  submarine  vessel  might  be  furnished  by  a  convoying 
ship  or  fleet.  Under  certain  circumstances  this  combination 
might  be  of  value,  particularly  if  an  attack  had  to  be  made  on 
a  fleet  which  had  sought  shelter  in  a  fortified  harbour.  In  order 
that  such  service  might  be  possible,  one  of  two  conditions  must 
be  fulfilled :  either  the  submarine  vessels  must  be  of  such 
moderate  size  and  weight  that  they  could  be  lifted  and  carried 
on  board  the  larger  classes  of  sea-going  war-ships,  or  they 
must  be  large  enough  to  be  self-supporting  for  short  periods 
vrhen  navigating  at  the  surface,  their  stores  being  replenished 
at  intervals  from  the  vessels  to  which  they  acted  as  tenders. 
-  These  remarks  on  the  inability  of  submarine  vessels  to  per- 
form independent  service  dturing  periods  of  moderate  length  may 
seem  mere  truisms ;  but  they  indicate  a  most  important  limi- 
tation to  the  offensive  powers  of  the  type,  and  one  which  is 
sometimes  overlooked.  For  instance,  when  it  was  reported  a 
long  time  ago  that  the  Fenians  were  constructing  in  the  United 
States  a  submarine  boat  which  was  to  be  employed  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  British  fleet,  one  naturally  found  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  such  a  vessel  acting  alone  could  do  little  harm. 
It  was  reported  that  the  so-called  Holland's  Svlmiarine  Boat  Was 
about  thirty  feet  long,  and  weighed  when  ready  for  service  about 
fourteen  tons.    Such  a  vessel  could  perform  no  over-sea  vcjyage, 
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her  range  of  operations  most  be  small,  and  she  could  not  make 
her  appearance  in  any  harbour  without  attracting  attention. 
We  are  not  informed  that  those  who  authorised  her  construction 
had  framed  any  definite  scheme  for  her  employment ;  perhaps 
they  depended  chiefly  upon  the  ''  moral  effect "  to  be  produced 
by  her  construction. 

Submarine  vessels  have  always  been  constructed  with  a  view 
to  their  use  of  torpedoes.  They  have  been  designed,  in  fact, 
as  '^  torpedo  carriers  "  by  means  of  which  destructive  charges  were 
to  be  placed  and  exploded  under  the  bottoms  of  hostile  ships. 
In  t^s  respect  they  were  the  predecessors  of  the  locomotive 
torpedoes  of  the  present  day;  and  although  the  wonderful 
mechanical  devices  of  Whitehead,  Ericsson,  Lay,  and  others 
may  have  reduced  the  relative  importance  of  submarine  vessels, 
these  developments  of  torpedoes  cannot  be  regarded  as  having 
rendered  altogether  unnecessary  submarine  vessels.  Some  of 
the  latest  plans  for  such  vessels  have,  in  fact,  embodied  an 
armament  of  locomotive  torpedoes.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  modes  of  attack  is  obvious  enough.  Locomotive  torpe- 
does require  to  be  used  at  moderate  range  if  they  are  to  be 
efficient;  the  vessel  from  which  they  are  ejected  must  therefore 
approach  comparatively  close  to  her  enemy.  Submarine  vessels, 
on  the  contrary,  have  a  larger  range  of  operations,  can  have  their 
direction  of  attack  changed  as  may  prove  desirable,  and  may 
proceed  unobserved  until  they  come  within  striking  distance. 
These  advantages  of  the  submarine  vessel  are  purchased  at  the 
risk  of  the  lives  of  her  crew,  to  which  risk  there  is  nothing 
corresponding  in  the  locomotive  torpedo ;  but  in  warfare  risks 
must  be  accepted  if  advantages  are  to  be  gained,  and  men  are 
always  to  be  found  ready  to  take  the  risk.  Submarine  vessels 
have  never  lain  idle  for  want  of  a  crew,  even  when  they  have 
proved  themselves  at  least  as  dangerous  to  those  on  board  as  to 
he  enemy  against  whom  they  were  intended  to  act. 

Leaving  these  general  considerations,  it  may  be  interesting  if 
we  now  glance  at  the  history  of  submarine  war-vessels,  and  in 
doing  so  endeavour  to  explain  the  essential  features  of  their 
design.  The  credit  of  the  construction  of  the  earliest  vessel  of 
the  class  undoubtedly  belongs  to  an  American,  Mr.  David 
Bushnell.  Bather  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  early  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  Bushnell  constructed  a  small  submarine 
boat,  capable  of  carrying  one  man  and  a  charge  of  powder.  In 
miniature  it  represented  the  principal  features  of  all  subsequent 
vessels  of  the  class,  and  a  description  of  those  features  will 
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i 
facilitate  the  descriptions  to  be  given  of  later  and  larger  vessels. 
In  external  shape  the  vessel  is  said  to  have  borne  '^some 
resemblance  to  two  upper  tortoise-shells  of  equal  size  joined 
together ;  the  entrance  into  the  vessel  being  represented  by  the 
openings  made  by  the  swells  of  the  shells  at  the  head  of  the 
animal."  This  entrance  could  be  closed  by  a  water-tight  crown 
or  cover  when  a  descent  was  to  be  made.  When^the  vessel 
floated  at  the  surface  with  the  entrance  and  [upper  part  above 
water,  she  was  kept  upright  by  lead  ballast  fitted  to  the  bottom. 
In  this  condition,  in  accordance  with  a  well-known  law  of 
hydrostatics,  the  weight  of  the  vessel  and  her  contents  equalled 
the  weight  of  the  water  she  displaced ;  that  is  to  say,  the  water 
which  would  fill  the  cavity  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  her 
immersed  part  into  the  fluid.  Before  the*vessel  could  be  sub- 
merged it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  increase  her  weight ;  this 
was  done  very  simply.  The  operator  placed  his  foot  upon  a 
valve  in  the  bottom,  forced  it  downwards,  and  by  this  act 
admitted  a  certain  quantity  of  water  into  the  interior.  When 
enough  water  was  admitted  the  descent  began,  and  was  made 
gradually.  A  water-gauge  showed  the  depth  below  the  surface. 
Having  reached  the  desired  depth,  and  checked  the  descent,  the 
operator  could  propel  the  vessel  by  means  of  an  oar,  ''  formed 
on  the  principle  of  a  screw,"  which  worked  through  a  water-tight 
joint  at  one  edge  of  the  vessel.  She  was  steered  by  a  rudder  at 
the  other  edge,  and  there  were  various  devices  to  enable  the 
work  of  fixing  the  powder-charge  to  be  performed  without 
admitting  water.  The  contained  air  was  sufficient  to  enable  the 
operator  to  remain  under  water  about  half-an-hour.  When  he 
wished  to  ascend  he  expelled  the  water  by  means  of  force-pumps 
worked  by  hand ;  and  if  these  failed  he  could  detach  about  two 
hundred  pounds  of  the  lead-ballast,  the  lightened  boat  at  once 
rising  rapidly  to  the  surface.  A  compass  was  used  to  direct  the 
course  under  water.  The  vessel  was  built  of  wood,  its  shape  and 
structure  enabling  it  to  withstand  the  great  pressure  to  which  it 
was  subjected  when  immersed  to  a  considerable  depth. 

Bushnell  not  merely  bestowed  the  greatest  care  upon  the 
construction  of  this  vessel,  but  acted  with  excellent  judgment  in 
its  preliminary  trials.  His  own  description  of  his  procedure 
deserves  quotation: — "I  took  care  to  prove  its  strength  to 
sustain  the  great  pressure  of  the  incumbent  water  when  sunk 
deep,  before  I  trusted  any  person  to  descend  much  below  the 
surface;  and  I  never  suffered  any  person  to  go  under  water 
without  having  a  strong  piece  of  rigging  made  fast  to  it^until  I 
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found  him  well  acquainted  with  the  operations  necessary  for  his 
safety  ...  I  found,  agreeably  to  my  expectations,  that  it 
required  many  trials  to  make  a  person  of  common  ingenuity  a 
skilful  operator."  If  Bushnell*s  imitators  and  successors  had 
all  taken  equal  precautions  in  preliminary  trials,  not  a  few 
valuable  lives  might  have  been  saved. 

Several  attempts  were  made  against  English  ships  with  this 
vessel ;  but  not  with  much  success.  The  reasons  are  not  difficult 
to  discover,  when  it  is  remembered  that  submergence,  propulsion, 
steerage,  and  torpedo-work,  all  had  to  be  done  by  the  manual 
power  of  a  single  operator.  But  as  a  first  effort  in  a  new 
direction  the  design  was  admirable.  It  will  be  seen  that  its  maia 
features  were  : — 1st.  The  possibility  of  increasing  the  weight 
by  admitting  water,  in  order  to  submerge  the  vessel ;  2nd.  The 
possibility  of  restoring  equilibrium  between  the  weight  of  the 
vessel  (including  the  contained  water)  and  the  weight  of  the 
water  displaced  when  the  requisite  depth  had  been  reached; 
8rd.  The  power  of  propelling  either  horizontally  or  vertically  by 
the  screw-oar;  4th.  The  power  of  rising  to  the  surface  by 
expelling  water  or  releasing  ballast.  In  most  submarine  vessels 
since  constructed  similar  features  reappear. 

Next  in  chronological  order  comes  the  "  plunging  boat,"  con- 
structed in  France  by  Fulton  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Only  imperfect  information  exists  as  to  the  size, 
structure,  and  mode  of  managing  this  boat;  but  from  the 
account  published  by  Commander  Barnes,  U.8.N.,  the  following 
particulars  may  be  gathered  : — The  boat  was  much  larger  than 
Bushnell's,  as  it  contained  Fulton  and  several  companions.  It 
could  be  navigated  at  the  surface,  having  masts  and  sails  which 
could  be  rapidly  struck,  and  a  propelling- wheel  driven  by  a  crank 
worked  by  manual  power.  The  latter  fitting  was  also  available 
for  propulsion  under  water,  but  the  speed  attained  was  very 
low — about  one  mile  per  hour.  One  important  improvement 
was  the  introduction  of  a  reservoir  of  compressed  air,  which 
enabled  fresh  supplies  of  air  to  be  given  to  the  crew  when  under 
water,  and  increased  the  period  of  submergence.  On  one 
occasion  Fulton  is  said  to  have  remained  under  water  more  than 
four  hours  without  experiencing  inconvenience.  The  course  waa 
kept  by  means  of  a  compass,  and  the  boat  had  a  torpedo 
armament.  The  success  of  this  vessel  led  to  the  commence- 
ment of  plans  for  a  larger  and  improved  boat,  but  it  was  never 
completed. 

During  the  war  of  1812  between  the   United    States  and 
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England,  torpedo  attacks  were  repeatedly  made  on  the  English 
ships,  and  there  are  brief  notices  of  the  use  of  submarine  vessels, 
bnt  of  these  no  particulars  worth  preserving  are  recorded.  After 
a  long  interval  another  of  the  type  was  constructed  at  Kiel 
during  the  Sleswig-Holstein  war  of  1850.  She  was  designed  by 
a  Bavarian,  named  Bauer,  and  reached  the  stage  of  experimental 
trials,  which  were  not  successfiil.  The  meagre  information 
accessible  respecting  her  size»  form,  and  structure,  is  not  worth 
reproduction  here.  Various  rumours  were  current  respecting 
submarine  boats,  either  planned  or  constructed  during  the 
Crimean  War ;  but  it  is  difi&cult  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case 
now,  and  it  is  certain  that  nothing  of  much  permanent  value 
was  done,  otherwise  the  vessels  could  not  have  escaped  notice. 
In  1858,  however,  an  attempt  was  made  in  France  which  sur- 
passed all  that  had  been  previously  done,  both  in  the  scale  of 
the  construction  and  the  skill  of  the  design.  The  design  of  the 
vessel,  appropriately  named  the  Plongeur^  was  worked  out  by 
Captain  Bourgois  and  M.  Brun,  of  the  French  navy.  Great 
secrecy  was  maintained  for  a  considerable  time  respecting  the 
qualities  and  design  of  this  vessel ;  but  in  1867  a  model  was 
exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition,  and  Admiral  Paris 
subsequently  published  a  description,  with  detailed  drawings,  in 
his  able  work,  L'Art  Naval  en  1867.  The  Plongeur  was  about 
140  feet  long,  20  feet  broad,  and  10  feet  deep.  She  was  built  of 
iron  and  minutely  subdivided  into  water-tight  compartments. 
Her  form  was  very  peculiar,  and  she  carried  a  large  store  of 
compressed  air,  which  formed  the  source  of  power  from  which 
her  propelling  engines  were  driven.  A  single  screw  propeller 
and  a  rudder  were  fitted  at  one  end,  much  as  in  ordinary  ships ; 
at  the  other  end  was  the  torpedo-spar.  To  provide  for  the 
submergence  of  the  vessel  two  "  regulating  cylinders "  were 
fitted :  they  are  said  to  have  had  a  volume  of  200  litres,  and 
were  fitted  with  pistons  operated  upon  at  pleasure  by  compressed 
air.  When  it  was  desired  to  descend,  all  openings  were  secured 
in  the  upper  part  or  deck  of  the  vessel,  the  pistons  were  raised, 
and  water  entered  the  cylinders.  When  the  desired  depth  was 
attained,  the  water  was  ejected  from  the  cylinders  by  forcing  the 
pistons  down,  to  such  an  extent  as  enabled  the  equilibrium  of 
weight  and  buoyancy  to  be  obtained,  in  the  manner  explained 
for  Bushnell's  boat  on  a  previous  page.  But  arrangements 
which  might  have  answered  fairly  well  in  a  small  boat  would 
not  6uj£ce  in  so  large  a  vessel,  for  reasons  which  it  may  be 
well  to  give,  as  they  affect  all  vessels  of  the  class.    Suppose  a 
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submarine  yessel  to  be  descending  after  water  has  been  ptir« 
posely  admitted  to  the  tanks  or  cylinders,  and  to  be  approaching 
the  depth  at  which  she  is  desired  to  remain.  The  operator 
begins  to  expel  water,  but  the  downward  motion  cannot  be  at 
once  destroyed  at  the  instant  when  the  equality  of  weight  and 
buoyancy  has  been  obtained.  In  other  words,  the  chances  are 
that  the  desired  depth  will  be  exceeded,  and  if  the  descent 
has  been  made  too  rapidly  it  may  be  considerably  exceeded. 
Then  in  order  to  rise  from  the  lowest  position  reached  more 
water  has  to  be  expelled,  if  there  are  only  regulating  cylinders, 
the  buoyancy  being  made  to  exceed  the  weight  before  upward 
motion  begins.  Consequently  oscillations  are  likely  to  take  place 
about  the  desired  depth,  instead  of  a  steady  position  being 
secured.  The  French  designers  either  foresaw  this,  or  ascer- 
tained the  fact  by  experience,  and  they  provided  a  simple  but 
useful  auxiliary  to  the  cylinders.  A  vertical  shaft  was  fixed 
in  the  vessel,  its  upper  part  projecting  through  the  top,  and 
on  the  upper  end  was  mounted  a  horizontal  screw.  When  this 
small  screw  was  rotated  it  tended  to  drive  the  vessel  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  to  which  motion  at  low  speeds  the 
surrounding  water  offered  little  resistance.  Hence  by  its  action 
the  vertical  oscillations  above  described  could  be  checked,  or 
the  depth  at  which  the  vessel  floated  could  be  regulated  through 
certain  limits  without  using  the  cylinders,  supposing  her  to 
have  no  headway;  and  if  the  apparatus  connected  with  the 
regulating  cylinders  failed,  the  vessel  could  be  brought  to  the 
surface. 

A  still  greater  security  was  provided  by  imitating  Bushnell's 
plan  of  detachable  ballast.  By  a  simple  arrangement  a  com- 
paratively considerable  weight  of  ballast  could  be  "  slipped  "  in 
an  emergency,  and  the  lightened  vessel  then  necessarily  rose 
rapidly  to  the  surface.  Besides  this  detachable  ballast  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  fixed  ballast  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  stability  when  the 
vessel  was  submerged.  Here,  again,  BushnelPs  example  was 
imitated,  and  it  may  be  as  well,  in  passing,  to  glance  at  the 
essential  conditions  of  stability  for  submarine  vessels.  These 
are  very  simple ;  viz.  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  weight 
of  the  vessel  and  all  she  carries  shall  lie  lower  than  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  her  volume.  If  this  is  not  true  the  vessel  will 
inevitably  capsize  when  subject  to  small  disturbing  forces  under 
water.  It  is  the  object  of  the  designer,  therefore,  to  bring  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  weight  as  low  as  possible — ^which  is  done 
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most  simply  by  means  of  ballast ;  and  to  bring  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  volume,  or  "centre  of  buoyancy  "  as  high  as  possible, 
which  is  often  done  by  making  the  cross-sections  large  at  the 
top  and  fine  at  the  bottom,  something  like  the  cross-sections  of 
balloons. 

Another  notable  feature  in  the  Plongeur  was  the  use  of  hori- 
zontal rudders,  by  means  of  which  the  vertical  position  of  the 
vessel  could  be  altered  when  she  had  headway.  This  was  a 
variation  of  the  primitive  arrangement  of  the  steering  and 
propelling  oar  of  Bushnell's  boat,  but  served  a  similar  purpose. 
So  long  as  there  was  headway  to  produce  pressure  on  the  rudders, 
so  long  could  a  change  of  level  be  secured  without  using  the 
regulating  cylinders  or  the  horizontal  screw. 

Space  fails  us  for  any  more  detailed  account  of  this  vessel ; 
information  as  to  her  actual  performances  is  scanty.  She  was 
completed  and  tried  at  Bochefort,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  results  were  not  altogether  satisfactory  since  little  has  since 
been  heard  of  the  PUmgeur,  and  no  more  vessels  of  the  class 
are  known  to  have  been  built  for  the  French  navy. 

To  the  American  Civil  War  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  submarine  vessels  in  actual  warfare.  The  Con- 
federates began  the  construction  of  these  vessels  in  1861,  and 
many  interesting  facts  respecting  them  will  be  found  in  Colonel 
Yon  Schehila's  Treatise  on  Coast  Defence^  as  well  as  in  Com- 
mander Barnes'  Submarine  Warfare.  As  an  example  of  the 
class  we  may  take  the  boat  which  sunk  the  Housatonic,  sloop  of 
war,  and  was  herself  sunk  by  the  explosion.  She  was  about 
thirty-five  feet  long,  cigar-shaped,  and  iron-built;  nine  men 
formed  the  crew,  eight  working  the  propeller  while  the  ninth 
steered.  She  could  be  submerged  to  any  depth,  remaining 
under  water  half  an  hour,  and  had  a  speed  of  about  fom-  knots 
per  hour.  Her  history  is  very  tragic:  twice  she  sank  or 
capsized  when  floating  at  the  surface,  drowning  nearly  all  on 
board.  On  a  third  occasion,  when  submerged  for  trial,  she 
failed  to  rise  again  from  some  unknown  cause,  and  all  her  crew 
perished.  Being  raised,  she  was  once  more  equipped ;  a  fresh 
crew  of  volunteers  was  foimd,  and  she  destroyed  the  Housatonic, 
perishing  in  the  moment  of  victory  with  all  hands.  Whether 
this  great  loss  of  life  on  the  preliminary  trial  is  to  be  attributed 
to  faults  of  construction  or  of  management  it  is  impossible  to 
decide ;  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  southern  engi- 
neers worked  under  enormous  disadvantages.  Most  of  their 
torpedo-boats  were  not,   strictly-speaking,  submarine  vessels; 
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they  were  vessels  of  pecrdiar  form,  showing  little  above  water, 
fitted  with  steam  machinery,  and  carrying  torpedoes. 

Von  Schehila,  who  served  in  the  Southern  forces,  lays  down 
two  conditions  for  submarine  vessels.  First,  the  speed  of  the 
boats  must  admit  of  their  advancing  at  least  one  mile  and 
retreating  the  same  distance  without  coming  to  the  surface. 
Second,  the  course  under  water  must  be  accurately  deter- 
minable. In  his  opinion  the  second  condition  is  "  well-nigh 
impossible  " ;  and  on  this  account  he  does  not  favour  the  con- 
struction of  such  vessels.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
steering  by  compass  has  been  trusted  in  most  vessels  of  the 
class,  and  it  is  possible  that  ordinary  compasses  may  not  suiKce  ; 
still,  with  improved  compasses,  the  diflEiculty  may  be  overcome. 
In  fact,  they  have  probably  already  been  removed  to  a  great 
extent.  The  exploits  of  the  Confederate  torpedo-boats  led  to 
the  construction  of  similar  vessels  by  the  Federals.  Among 
these  was  a  submarine  boat  designed  by  a  Frenchman ;  Com- 
mander Barnes  thus  describes  her : — "  This  boat  was  built  of 
boiler-iron,  in  form  like  a  cigar ;  thirty-five  feet  long,  and  six 
feet  in  diameter.  She  was  to  be  sunk  by  admitting  water  into 
a  water-tight  compartment  which  extended  along  her  length, 
and  raised  by  expelling  the  water  by  means  of  two  forcing 
pumps.  The  weight  of  sixteen  men  was  required  to  sink  her 
when  the  compartment  was  full.    The  boat  was  propelled  by 

sixteen  oars,  eight  on  each  side It  was  found  upon  trial 

that  a  speed  of  only  two  and  a  half  knots  could  be  obtained  on 
the  surface  by  this  machinery  worked  by  a  full  crew  of  sixteen 
men."  She  was  to  carry  an  apparatus  for  making  oxygen,  and 
this  was  to  be  diffused  through  the  air  in  the  boat.  There  was 
also  to  be  a  vessel  containing  lime,  through  which  the  air  was 
to  be  forced  in  order  to  purify  it.  The  inventor  having 
received  his  promised  reward,  decamped  before  the  boat  was 
completed,  and  she  was  never  of  any  service,  being  finally  lost 
at  sea  while  making  a  passage  in  tow  of  a  steamer.  No  further 
experiments  in  this  direction  seem  to  have  been  made  by 
the  Northern  States. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Plongeur,  all  the  submarine 
vessels  built  up  to  1868  were  of  such  small  dimensions  as  to  be 
classed  as  boats,  and  they  depended  on  manual  power  for  propul- 
sion. In  1863  the  Eussian  Government  authorised  the  construction 
of  a  rival  to  the  Plongeur,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Alexandroffsky. 
This  gentleman  seems  to  have  been  an  amateur  naval  archi- 
tect, and  his  vessel,  in  many  respects,  was  not  nearly  so  well- 
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considered  as  the  Plangeur,  whose  joint  designers  were  men  of 
nautical  experience  and  scientific  training.     Still  a  fair  amount 
of  success  was  attained,  if  we  may  trust  the  Russian  accounts 
of  the  trials,  and  of  the  courage  of  the  designer  there  is  ample 
evidence.      The   vessel    was    110    feet    long,    thirteen    feet 
broad,  and  twelve  feet  deep ;  its  motive  power  was  supplied  from 
reservoirs  of  compressed  air.    For  the  ascent  and  descent  regu- 
lating tanks  or  cylinders  were  employed,  very  similar  in  principle 
to  those  described  for  the   Plongeur.    To  control  the  vertical 
motions  when  imder  weigh,  below  the  surface  two  horizontal 
rodders  were  fitted.   It  could  carry  a  crew  of  over  twenty  ofi&cers 
and  men,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  sufficient  store  of  compressed 
air  to  remain  submerged  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours,  provided 
she  had  not  to  be  propelled  most  of  that  time.    In  her  trials 
under  weigh  the  period  of  submergence  does  not  appear  to  have 
exceeded  an  hour.  The  trials  began  in  1866  and  ended  in  1871 ; 
Admiral  Popofif  is  reported  to  have  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  to  have  descended  in  her  on  some  occasions. 
Several  narrow  escapes  from  serious  accidents  were  made,  either 
by  the  failure  of  action  in  the  regulating  tanks,  or  the  too  deep 
submersion  of  the  vessel  by  sinking  her  too  rapidly.    In  the 
PUmgevr,  as  has  been  shown,  similar  accidents  were  provided 
against  by  means  of  special  appliances,  the  detachable  ballast 
and  the  horizontal  screw.    These  accidental  excursions  to  great 
depths  led  to  the  intentional  submergence  of  the  vessel  to  still 
greater  depths,  with  no-one  on  board,  in  order  to  test  her 
strength  to  resist  the   great  pressures    experienced    at  these 
depths.    And  in  one  of  these  trials  something  went  wrong,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  vessel  could  not  be  brought  to  the 
surface  again.    For  two  years  she  remained  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  but  was  then  raised.     What  her  subsequent  history 
has  been,  or  what  is  her  present  condition,  is  not  known  to  the 
writer. 

One  curious  device  introduced  into  the  vessel  after  her  early 
trials  deserves  mention.  Under  water  she  was  steered  by  a 
compass,  and  the  deviations  were  exceedingly  troublesome.  In 
order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  compass,  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  of 
copper  with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
quite  apart  from  the  question  of  deviation  other  difficulties  must 
arise  in  keeping  course  exactly  by  compass ;  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  if  the  device  just  mentioned  would  remove  the 
objection  raised  by  Von  Schehila  and  mentioned  above.    The 
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Bussian  yessel  never  made  long  runs  under  water»  and  was  not 
exposed  to  the  stress  of  actual  service  in  face  of  an  enemy. 

Since  the  date  of  her  construction^  rumours  have  from  time  to 
time  been  set  afloat  that  other  submarine  vessels  were  buildings 
or  proposed  to  be  built,  in  Bussia ;  but  no  trustworthy  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  experience 
with  the  Alexandroffsky  vessel  had  not  induced  the  Bussian 
naval  authorities  to  extend  their  efforts  in  that  direction,  any- 
more than  the  French  have  done  since  the  construction  of  the 
Phngeur.  Both  French  and  Bussians  have,  however,  spent 
large  sums  in  recent  years  on  the  creation  of  a  flotilla  of  swift 
torpedo-boats,  on  types  furnished  by  English  builders. 

Besuming  our  historical  sketch,  reference  must  next  be  made 
to  a  submarine  boat  said  to  have  been  built  at  Valparaiso  in 
1864,  from  the  designs  of  a  German  engineer.  The  most  im- 
portant fact  on  record  respecting  her  is,  that  she  was  lost  with 
all  on  board.  Since  that  date  little  work  seems  to  have  been 
done  on  submarine  navigation.  Various  vessels  have  been 
proposed,  some  have  been  begun,  but  only  a  few  have  been  com- 
pleted, so  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  Of  these  recent  examples, 
the  greatest  interest  attaches  to  those  built  in  this  country  by 
private  enterprise,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Garrett.  The 
designer  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  "  secret  breathing  apparatus," 
which  was  used  in  these  boats  to  enable  ^  the  crew  to  remain 
longer  below  the  surface  than  would  otherwise  have  been  pos- 
sible, had  they  simply  breathed  the  unchanged  air  in  the  boat. 
Similar  breathing  apparatus  was  also  used  by  Mr.  Garrett  for 
diving  operations.  Quite  recently  an  account  of  these  boats  has 
been  published.  The  first,  built  in  1878,  was  a  small  boat 
propelled  by  manual  power.  The  second,  built  a  year  later,  was 
much  more  remarkable.  It  was  forty  feet  long,  of  nearly 
circular  cross-section,  with  a  diameter  of  thirteen  and  a  half 
feet  amidships,  and  the  ends  were  sharpened  to  faciliate  pro- 
pulsion.. A  single  screw  propeller  was  fitted,  and  driven  by  a 
steam  engine.  The  boiler  was  of  a  very  special  character, 
carrying  steam  of  150-lbs.  pressure,  and  having  great  water 
capacity.  Its  mode  of  operation  was  described  as  follows : — 
Before  the  boat  was  submerged  the  blower  was  applied  to  the 
boiler,  [and  a  full  head  of  steam  was  obtained.  The  fire-door 
and  chimney  were  then  shut  up  and  combustion  stopped,  but 
the  steam  evolved  after  this  was  done  was  said  to  be  sufficient 
to  drive  the  boat  twelve  miles  under  water.  Submergence  was 
accomplished  by  the  action  of  side  rudders,  and  when  headway 
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ceased  the  vessel  rose  to  the  surface.    Three  meD  formed  the 
crew.    This  vessel  was  finally  lost  off  the  Welsh  coast. 

It  is  evident  that  the  novel  propelling  apparatus  in  this  boat, 
however  efficient  it  may  have  been,  added  another  risk  to  those 
necessarily  encountered  by  her  crew.  Compressed  air  seems  to 
have  so  many  advantages  over  steam  for  submarine  service,  that 
it  is  a  matter  for  some  surprise  that  so  able  a  designer  as 
Mr.  Garrett  should  have  preferred  to  take  the  greater  risk. 
Formerly,  designers  of  submarine  vessels  had  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  suitable  air-compressing  machinery;  now  that  diffi- 
culty has  entirely  disappeared — ^thanks  in  great  measure  to  the 
development  of  locomotive  torpedoes,  which  find  in  compressed 
air  their  source  of  power  as  well  as  their  means  of  expulsion. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  has  also  been  used  instead  of  air,  and  for 
torpedoes  answers  admirably ;  but  for  boats  in  which  men  are 
to  live,  it  involves  serious  risks  which  are  not  associated  with 
compressed  air.  The  latter  not  merely  drives  the  engine,  but 
supplies  the  necessities  of  the  crew,  and  enables  the  period  of 
submergence  to  be  prolonged. 

The  last  submarine  boat  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Holland  boat, 
recently  constructed  in  the  United  States,  and  mentioned  in  the 
early  part  of  this  paper.  It  is,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  an 
untried  vessel,  and  contains  only  a  few  novel  features.  The 
length  is  about  thirty  feet ;  it  is  cigar-shaped,  and  of  six  and  a 
half  feet  diameter.  When  floating  at  the  surface  it  weighs 
about  thirteen  and  a  half  tons,  exclusive  of  any  water-ballast. 
A  longitudinal  water-ballast  space  runs  through  the  boat, 
capable  of  containing  from  four  to  five  tons  of  water.  Sub- 
mergence is  effected  by  the  admission  of  water.  The  motive 
power  for  submarine  work  is  compressed  au%  and  the  boat 
carries  her  own  air-compressing  machinery.  A  petroleum 
engine  is  fitted  to  work  this  machinery,  and  to  propel  the  boat 
when  floating  at  the  surface.  The  air-pressure  is  said  to  be 
800-lbs.  per  square  inch.  An  ordinary  screw  and  rudder  are 
fitted  at  one  end,  and  two  horizontal  rudders  are  fitted  to  regu- 
late the  direction  of  motion  vertically  when  the  vessel  is 
submerged.  A  torpedo  tube  is  built  at  the  bow,  and  the  torpedo 
(of  what  pattern  does  not  appear)  is  to  be  ejected  by  com- 
pressed air  of  600-lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch.  On  the  whole 
the  design  appears  to  have  been  well  considered;  as  to  the 
successful  execution  of  the  design,  we  have  no  evidence.  Various 
reports  have  been  circulated  as  to.  the  sums  spent  upon  her 
construction,  but  her  actual  cost  is  not  likely  to  be  given  to  the 
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world.  It  is  not  improbable  that  those  persons  who  were 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  she  would  accomplish  great 
results  and  be  a  terror  to  British  shipping,  have  now  seen 
reason  to  alter  their  opinion. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  submarine 
war-vessels,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  insuperable  difficulties 
lie  in  the  way  of  the  preparation  of  a  complete  account.  Most 
of  these  constructions  have  been  treated  as  secret  and  con- 
;&dential  while  they  were  in  progress  or  under  trial ;  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  information  finally  published  has  come  from 
interested  quarters.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  best  face  has 
in  all  cases  been  put  upon  the  recorded  performances,  and  that 
there  have  been  many  accidents  and  failures  of  which  nothing 
will  ever  be  known.  Recognising  fully  the  imperfection  of  the 
^sketch  which  has  been  attempted,  it  still  seems  possible  to  draw 
a  few  useful  practical  deductions  from  it.  First  and  most 
important  of  all,  stands  the  great  disproportion  between  the 
actual  results  accomplished  by  submarine  vessels,  and  the 
expenditure  of  time,  skill,  money,  and  life  which  has  been 
involved  in  their  construction  and  iaials.  Second,  it  is  a  notable 
jFact  that  the  most  important  war-fleets  of  the  world  do  not 
contain  many,  if  any,  examples  of  the  class ;.  those  navies  which 
have  done  most  in  this  direction  having  apparently  suspended 
progress,  and  transferred  their  energies  to  other  types  of  torpedo 
vessels.  Third,  it  is  evident  that  submarine  vessels  are  regarded 
in  most  quarters  as  weapons  to  be  created  and  used  under 
special  circumstances  and  in  case  of  emergency — ^if  they  are 
employed  at  all.  The  principles  of  their  construction  are 
thoroughly  understood ;  their  peculiar  dangers,  and  the  modes 
of  guarding  against  them  are  well  known.  If  needed,  they  can 
be  rapidly  produced,  of  a  more  perfect  type  than  has  yet  been 
seen,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  mechanical  engineering.  It  is, 
however,  an  open  question  whether,  in  the  future,  submarine 
vessels  will  be  built,  having  regard  to  other  weapons  now 
available ;  and  to  this  question  we  propose  to  direct  attention  in 
another  paper. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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C^e  political  anb  Pilttarg  ^osiAm  of  Austria 

By  Geobqe  C.  Y.  Holmes. 


Mb.  Fbeeman  has  lately  published  in  the  pages  of  a  contem- 
porary an  article  on  the  "  Position  of  the  Austrian  Power  in 
South-eastern  Europe/'  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed.  When  I  say  this  I  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to 
imply  that  the  merits  of  the  article,  and  the  value  of  the  argu- 
ments contained  in  it,  are  such  as  should  commend  it  to  the 
careful  attention  of  every  thoughtful  reader ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  rarely  read  a  more  mischievous  literary  production,  or  one 
wherein  the  author  more  abuses  an  undoubted  talent  for  string- 
ing words  effectively  together,  by  creating  false  impressions,  and 
by  persuading  the  unwary,  or  the  ignorant,  to  wrong  conclusions. 
The  article  bristles  throughout  with  facts  falsely  presented  to 
the  reader,  and  conclusions  which,  when  not  illogical,  are  often 
irrelevant  and  sometimes  trivial.  It  is  couched  throughout  in 
the  phraseology  of  envenomed  spite,  and  of  unwarranted  insult 
to  the  head  of  an  illustrious  house,  and  of  a  great,  free,  and 
friendly  empire,  upon  the  stability  of  which,  more  than  upon 
that  of  any  other  European  Power  at  the  present  moment,  the 
safety  of  innumerable  British  interests,  and  the  civilisation  and 
the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  East,  depend.  This  fact,  no  doubt, 
counts  for  nothing  with  the  author  of  the  memorable  phrase — 
memorable,  however,  only  because  of  its  unforgetable  turpitude 
— "  Perish  India,"  by  which,  when  his  writings  are  forgotten, 
and  his  name  otherwise  unknown,  Mr.  Freeman  will,  to  his 
disgrace,  be  still  remembered.  No,  the  reason  why  this  article 
deserves  notice  is,  that  the  author  has  therein  commented  upon 
facts  which,  he  says,  are  unknown  to  *'  the  best-informed  men 
in  both  hemispheres,"  and  which,  as  he  has  presented  them 
falsely  to  his  readers,  may  possibly  mislead,  and  will  probably 
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prejudice  public  opinion  in  this  country  against  a  power  which, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Gladstone,  et  hoc  genus 
omne,  is  much  misrepresented  and  greatly  misunderstood. 

The  writer's  moral  vision  is  evidently  of  the  same  order  as  the 
physical  eye-sight  of  his  co-workers  Canon  Liddon  and  Mr. 
MacGoU,  who  mistook  the  sign-post  of  a  country  wayside  inn,  on 
the  banks  of  the  lower  Danube,  for  the  body  of  an  impaled 
victim  of  the  "unspeakable  Turk."  It  would  be,  perhaps, 
ungenerous  to  recall  this  blunder,  which  has  been  often  exposed, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  merriment  at  the  expense  of 
the  two  distinguished  tourists,  whose  defective  vision  rendered 
them  such  invaluable  aid  in  their  case  against  the  Turk,  were  it 
not  an  instance  of  how  a  false  statement,  made  by  respectable 
eye-witnesses,  may  cause  infinite  misconception  and  arouse 
unconquerable  prejudice.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this 
ludicrous  blunder  did  more  to  aid  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Bulgarian 
Atrocities'  campaign,  and  to  restore  his  lost  popularity,  than 
any  other  circumstance.  The  results  we  know.  They  are, 
unfortunately,  now  matters  of  irrevocable  history.  Amongst 
them  were  the  weakening  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  administration, 
followed  by  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  pregnant  with  troubles  yet 
to  come  to  the  British  nation ;  and  the  restoration  to  office  of  a 
prime  minister  who,  in  two  years,  has  wrought  more  ruin  to  his 
country  than  his  successors  will  be  able  to  make  good  in  a 
century.  And  so,  perhaps,  it  may  be  with  Mr.  Freeman's  recent 
article,  if  his  wrong  representations  are  allowed  to  pass  un- 
challenged. These  are  days  when  knowledge  in  political  matters 
is  disseminated  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Press, 
and  consequently,  great  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  either 
wilfully,  or  through  passion  or  prejudice,  mislead  by  their 
writings  the  people  of  this  country;  a  people  which,  above 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  takes  the  most  active  interest 
in  the  conduct  of  its  own  Government,  and  whose  will,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  instantaneously  reacts  on  the  policy  of  the 
most  powerful  of  its  ministers. 

Having  lived  for  many  years  in  various  parts  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  during  which  time  circumstances  com- 
pelled me  to  mix  much  with  its  people,  and  to  some  extent  with 
its  rulers,  and  being,  moreover,  familiar  with  the  events  which 
Mr.  Freeman  tells  us  are  so  little  known,  even  to  well-informed 
men,  but  which  I,  in  my  ignorance,  had  thought  were  matters 
of  common  notoriety,  I  feel  bound  to  do  what  little  I  can 
towards  placing  the  facts  in  their  right  light,  and  towards 
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remoTing  any  prejudice  which  may  have  been  created  by  this 
article. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  Austria  in   South-Eastern 
Europe,  Mr.  Freeman  conj&nes  himself  almost  entirely  to  her 
treatment  of  the  Slavonic  peoples  of  Southern  Dalmatia,  Mon- 
tenegro, and  the  Herzegovina.     He  attempts  to  found  a  case 
against  Austria  principally  on  the  score  of  her  endeavour  to. 
enforce  compulsory  military  service  on  the  Southern  Dalmatians 
in  common   with  all  the  rest  of  her  subjects;   an  endeavour 
which,  it  is  well  known,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  troubles 
in  that  region.    A  second  count  in  his  indictment  is,  that,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Montenegro  was,  at  Austria's  instigation, 
meanly  deprived  of  the  valuable  Albanian  harbours  of  Spizza 
and  Dulcigno,  which  she  had  conquered  from  th^  Turks  during 
the  late  war.  A  third  charge — and  the  one  which  probably  most 
of  all  accounts  for  the  peculiarly  bitter  style  of  the  article — has 
somewhat  of  a  personal  savour.   It  is  that  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment has  taken  steps  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  writer  of  a  series 
of  letters  from  the  seat  of  the  insurrection  to  the  Manchester 
Guardian  and  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette.    '*  By  this  time,  kt  least, 
everyone  knows  that  these  letters  come,  from  the  pen  of  my 
Bon-in-law,  Mr.  Arthur  Evans,"  writes  Mr.   Freeman.    I  am 
forced  to  confess  that  I,  for  one,  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
relationship  existing  between  these  distinguished  men,   and  I 
suspect  that  my  ignorance  was  shared  by  many  others ;  but  now 
that  I  am  aware  of  the  relationship,  I  can  understand  a  great 
deal.    Amongst  other  things,  I  can  understand-  why  the  Aus- 
trian Government  preferred  that  Mr.  Evans  should  remain 
silent.    This  was  not  for  any  one  of  the  four  reasons  supposed 
by  Mr.  Freeman,  which,  in  their  meanness  and  narrow-minded- 
ness, are  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man,  but  simply 
because  Mr.  Evans  was  well-known  to  be  the  friend  of  Austria's 
enemies,   and  also  that  his    letters  to  English  journals  were 
written  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  insurgents.    It  is  a  fixed 
rule  with  the  Austrian  Government,  while  respecting  and  en- 
couraging the  true  liberty  of  the  Press,  to  permit  no  licence, 
and  in  particular  to  allow  no  publications  which  tend  to  bring 
the  Government  into  hatred  and  contempt ;   and  further,  to 
permit  of  no  publication  of  military  news  which  may  by  any 
possibility  be  of  use  to  an  enemy.     These  are  wise  rules  to 
adopt.     I  confess  they  do  not  quite  come  up  to  the  modem 
British  standard  of  freedom  of  the  Press;  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  Austria  is  spared  the  scandal  which  we  have  of  late 
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witnessed  in  Ireland  of  a  seditious  press,  unchecked  by  the 
Government,  pouring  poison  into  the  minds  of  an  ignorant  and 
excitable  population,  which,  by  reason  of  its  very  ignorance  is 
only  too  liable  to  be  influenced  for  evil,  and.  with  what  terrible 
results  we  are  all  now  sadly  familiar.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  just  cause  for  complaint  in  the  action  of  the  Austrian 
Government  towards  Mr.  Evans.  Let  us  imagine  a  parallel 
case.  If  the  Indian  Government  were  engaged  in  repressing  an 
insm-rection  in — say  the  North-Western  Provinces — it  would 
hai-dly  allow  the  presence  at  the  seat  of  war  of  a  correspondent 
to  the  native  newspapers  in  Bengal  and  Bombay,  who  was  known 
to  be  sympathetic  to  the'  insm-gent  cause.  The  incident  has, 
however,  gi'eatly  provoked  Mr.  Freeman's  ire,  and  I  cannot  leave 
this  point  without  making  a  quotation  from  the  article  as  a 
sample  of  the  literary  Billingsgate  to  which  he  treats  his  readers. 
Of  four  inferences  which  he  makes  as  to  the  ''state  of  the 
Imperial,  Royal,  and  Apostolic  mind,"  "  from  the  measure  dealt 
out  to  Mr.  Evans,"  and  "from  its  characteristic  meanness  and 
petty  treachery,"  I  take  the  two  last  as  being  thoroughly  re- 
presentative. They  are  as  follows :  "  Thirdly,  we  learn  how  deep 
is  the  Imperial,  Royal,  and  Apostolic  hatred  of  truth.  Fourthly, 
we  may  take  the  measure  of  Imperial,  Royal,  and  Apostolic  folly 
in  thinking  that  it  can  stop  the  course  of  events  by  merely  sup- 
pressing their  truthful  record."  Criticism  of  language  like  this 
is  almost  superfluous.  The  suppression  of  Mr.  Evans  by  no 
means  argues  a  hatred  of  truth,  perhaps  rather  the  reverse,  but 
at  any  rate  it  implied  merely  that  the  author  of  his  arrest  was 
impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  summarily  preventing  sympa-, 
thisers  with  rebels  from  working  their  pernicious  mischief  under 
his  very  eyes. 

Next  as  to  the  attempt  which  Austria  is  making  to  compel  the 
Slavs  of  Southern  Dalmatia  and  the  Herzegovina  to  share 
with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects  the  burdens  of  military 
service.  In  order  to  get  up  a  case  against  the  Emperor  on  this 
point,  Mr.  Freeman  is  obliged  to  go  back  to  a  musty  compact 
concluded  between  the  men  of  the  Bocclic  and  the  Venetian 
Republic,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  is  to  say 
about  four  centuries  ago,  at  the  time  when  Heni-y  VII.  was 
King  of  England.  A  derivation  of  modern  events  from  such  an 
ancient  pedigree  is  perhaps  a  trifle  fantastic,  and  savours  more 
of  archaeological  research  than  of  political  knowledge.  At  that 
remote  date  the  men  of  the  Bocche,  feai'ing  that  they  would  be 
unable  to  preserve  their  independence  from  the  Turk,   ceded 
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ihemselyes  to  the  Venetian  BepubHc,  '^  stipulating  that  their 
ancient  cnstoms  and  privileges  shonld  be  respected,  and 
that,  if  the  Bepnblic  should  at  any  time  be  unable  to  pro- 
tect them,  they  should  not  be  ceded  to  any  other  power,  but 
should  be  left  to  shift  for  themselves  as  they  could."  At  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  Venice  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Emperor  Francis,  who  at  the  same  time  acquired 
the  Venetian  dominions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic, 
including  this  very  land  which,  according  to  Mr.  Freeman,  was 
by  its  three-hundred-year-old  agreement  to  be  ceded  to  no  other 
power.  It  may  possibly  be  that  Venice,  foreseeing  her  own  ruin, 
should  a  month  or  two  before  her  fall,  when  in  her  last  national 
agony,  have  found  time  to  search  out'  this  old  agreement,  and 
have  fulfilled  its  terms,  by  formally  restoring  to  these  people  the 
independence  which  she  herself  was*  just  about  to  lose.  In 
strict  right  she  was  no  doubt  bound  to  do  so;  but  will  Mr. 
Freeman  pretend  to  assert  that  the  conquerors  of  Venice  were, 
in  the  absence  of  express  engagement,  to  be  bound  by  all  her 
treaties,  and  that  the  Emperor  Francis  was  morally  bound  to 
allow  the  men  of  the  Bocche  **  to  shift  for  themselves"?  Surely 
the  very  terms  of  the  treaty  rendered  it  inoperative  even  against 
Venice  herself,  for  if  this  power  became  too  weak  to  protect, her 
dei>endencies,  where  was  she  to  find  the  strength  wherewith  to 
give  them  freedom  in  the  face  of  foreign  opposition.  Yet  with 
the  knowledge  of  all  these  facts  before  him,  Mr.  Freeman  writes, 
"If  any  people  had  a  two-fold  claim  to  freedom,  by  natural 
right  and  by  solemn  engagements,  it  was  the  small  folk  of  the 
coasts  and  hills  by  Cattaro."  Never,  I  venture  to  state,  had  a 
people  less  claim  to  freedom ;  for  freedom — the  most  precious 
possession  to  which  a  nation  can  aspire — ^belongs  only  to  those 
who  know  how  to  win  and  how  to  keep  her ;  and  when  have  the 
people  of  Cattaro  shown  that  they  have  known  how  to  do  the 
one  or  the  other.  Unlike  their  brethren  and  neighbours  of 
Montenegro,  they  proved  themselves  unable  to  preserve  their 
independence  from  the  Turks,  and  for  300  years  sheltered  them- 
selves under  the  wing  of  Venice ;  and  when  once  in  the  turmoil 
of  European  warfare  they  were  freed  by  the  efforts  of  England 
and  Russia  from  the  yoke  of  France,  and  for  a  few  years  joined 
themselves  to  Montenegro,  even  then  they  were  unable  to  keep  • 
the  freedom  which  they  had  not  won  but  which  had  been  given 
to  them;  and  when  Europe  was  re-arranged  at  Vienna,  and 
Gattaio  and  the  Crivoscia  were  handed  back  to  Austria,  the 
people  acquiesced  without  striking  a  blow,  taking  care  only  to 
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get — ^through  the  intercession  of  the  Czar  of  Bussia — ^some  sort 
of  guaranty  that  they  should  be  exempted  from  military  service. 
No;  to  such  people  as  these  of  Gattaro  and  the  Crivoscia 
freedom  comes  not  for  the  asking,  or  if  she  comes  by  chance 
she  cannot  be  kept.  This  ancient  privilege  of  freedom  from 
military  service  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  four  centuries  of 
dependence  on  foreign  powers.  Had  Gattaro  and  the  surround- 
ing districts  shown  the  same  resolution  and  fortitude  that  did 
the  Montenegrins,  and  under  all  circumstances  and  at  no  matter 
what  cost  of  life  and  comfort  to  themselves  kept  out  the  common 
enemy,  the  Turk,  then  like  Montenegro  they  would  never  have 
needed  Venetian  protection ;  like  Montenegro,  they  would  never 
have  been  tossed  to  and  froietween  France  and  Austria;  but  at 
the  recent  crisis  when  their  old  Mohomedan  enemy  showed  him- 
self incapable  of  keeping  his  hold  on  his  possessions,  they, 
united  with  Montenegro,  would  have  probably  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  strong  and  independent  Slavonic  kingdom,  on 
which  the  inheritance  of  the  Turk  in  Europe  might  worthily 
devolve. 

Before  leaving  the  men  of  Gattaro  and  the  Grivoscia,  let  me 

say  one  word  as  to  the  Austrian  attempt  to  enforce  military 

service,  and  as  to  the  Austrian  rule  generally.    We  are  told 

that  some  sort  of  guaranty  was  given,  after  the  Gongress  of 

Vienna,  that  the  people  should  be  exempt  from  military  service, 

though  what  the  nature  of  the  guaranty  was  Mr.  Freeman  does 

not  inform  us.    Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  remained  operative 

till  the  year  1869.    Three  years  previously  to  this,  Austria  had 

fought  with  the  combined  forces  of  Prussia  and  Italy;  and 

though  victorious  in  the  South,  she  had  suffered  severe  defeats 

at  the  hands  of  the  North  German  State.    In  consequence  the 

whole  militaiy  system  of  the  empire  was  re-modelled.      The  old 

form  of  conscription  was  abolished,  and  the  German  system  of 

imiversal  obligation  to  military  service  adopted.    Every  State 

of  the  Monarchy,  and  every  class  of  the  inhabitants,  whether 

peasant,  priest,  or  noble,  is  equally  bound  to  undergo  military 

training.    In  theory,  every  able-bodied  man  below  a  certain  age 

is  liable  to  be  enlisted ;  in  practice,  however,  only  so  many  are 

chosen  as  are  necessary  to  keep  up  the  numbers  fixed  upon  for 

the  defence  of   the  empire.      The  numbers  are  not  chosen 

arbitrarily  by  any  executive  authority,  but  are  voted  for  a  fixed 

number  of  years,  often  after  much  wrangle  and  debate,  by  the 

Delegations,  who  are  a  mixed  body  of  selected  representatives 

of  the  Parliaments  of  the  two  halves  of  the  empire. 
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I  mention  all  this  merely  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
arbitrary  or  tyrannical  about  the  enlistment  for  military  service 
in  Austria.  The  conscription  is,  in  fact,  put  in]force  in  a  perfectly 
legal  and  constitutional  manner  by  the  authority  of  the  execu- 
tive Government,  with  the  concurrence  and  by  the  authorisation 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.     Surely  here  is  a  case 
where,  if  ever,  circumstances  alter  cases.    What  claim  have  the 
Crivoscians  to  urge,  that  they  alone  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  should  be  exempted  from  the  first  duty  of  every  citizen, 
the  duty  of  contributing  to  the  defence  of  the  community?    The 
arrangement  made  at  Vienna  in  1815  was  upset  because  the 
supreme  Parliament  of  the  country  had  decided  that  it  should 
be  so ;  just  as  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  decided 
a  few  years  ago  that  the  Irish  Church  should  be  disestablished 
in  spite  of  the  solemn  provisions  to  the  contrary  made  by  the 
Act  of  Union,  and  just  as  many  other  arrangements  destined  by 
their  authors  to  be  eternal  are,  after  the  lapse  of  time,  found  to 
be  so  incompatible,  with  the  changed  circumstances  that  surround 
them  that  they  have  to  be  altered.     Of  all  the  rights  claimed 
by  man,  the  right  to  pledge  remote  posterity  is  the  most  absurd 
and  the  most  untenable.    Mr.  Freeman  tells  us  that  the  objec- 
tion to  military  service  is  assuredly  not  from  any  dread  of 
fighting,  but  from  a  dread  of  being  made  to  fight  on  the  wrong 
side.    Mr.  Freeman  is  a  very  partial  historian,  and  this  state- 
ment of  his  will  not  bear  looking  into  for  a  moment.    When 
first  Austria  attempted  forcibly  to  enlist  the  people  of  these 
districts,  in  1869,  the  only  possible  enemy  against  whom  they 
could  have  been  led,  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  was 
the  Turk,  their  old  traditional  foe,  the  same  from  whom  four 
centuries  previously  they  had  sheltered  themselves  under  the 
wing  of  Venice.    Had  they  no  dread  of  fighting  at  that  remote 
period  ?    If  not,  why  did  they  not  join  hands  with  their  gallant 
brethren  in  Montenegro  ?    Was  there  then  any  question  of  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause  ?    Were  they  not  Christians  threat- 
ened by  a  Moslim  enemy,  and  was  not  liberty  in  the  scale? 
As  to'  fighting  against  other  possible  foes — Germans,  Russians, 
Italians — ^what  sort  of  a  judge  of  the  morality  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  the   wild    Crivoscian    savage,   that  he  should  be 
considered  above  his  more  civilised  fellow-subjects  in  German- 
Austria,  in  Galicia,  in  Croatia,  or  in  Hungary  ?    There  is  not 
a  single  province  within  the  confines  of  the  monarchy,  the 
natives  of  which  would  not  be  certain  of  being  engaged  against 
men  of  their  own  race  in  the  event  of  Austria  being  attacked  by 
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a  combination  of  her  Neighbours.  The  true  reason  why  he  hates 
military  service  is,  that  he  abhors  discipline ;  and  abhors  being 
taken  away  from  his  native  mountain-side.  So  strong  were  his 
feelings  in  this  respect,  that  in  1869  he  took  up  arms,  and  most 
successfully,  against  the  very  small  Austrian  force  which  could 
be  spared  to  maintain  order  in  those  parts.  His  champion 
makes  much  ado  about  his  gallant  and  successful  resistance  at 
that  time,  and  about  Austria's  unwillingness  to  renew  the 
struggle  for  mastery  till  last  year.  I  hope  I  shall  not  destroy 
any  illusions  by  a  matter-of-fact  description  of  what  really 
took  place.  The  small  body  "of  Austrian  troops  was  certainly 
severely  handled;  not  in  open  fight,  for  these  tactics  are 
unknown  to  those  who  for  three  centuries  skulked  behind 
the  wing  of  Venice,  but  in  a  series  of  single  assassinations  and 
midnight  sm-prises  of  small  parties  of  outposts,  and  little 
ambuscades  which  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  wild  moun- 
tain districts  enabled  them  to  carry  out.  Whenever  an  Austrian 
was  killed  or  taken,  he  was  foully  and  cruelly  mutilated.  Such 
actions  as  these  do  not  coincide  with  generally  accepted  ideas  as 
to  gallantry.  The  reasons  why  Austria  did  not  then,  as  she 
ought  under  other  circumstances  to  have  done,  force  obedience 
to  the.  law  on  these  mutilating  savages,  were  two-fold.  The 
whole  of  Europe  was  then  in  a  state  of  ferment.  The  Franco- 
Prussian  War  was  just  breaking  out.  Austria  had  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  to  do  with  her  then  imperfectly  re- 
organised army  in  looking  after  her  external  interests,  and 
could  not  afford  to  allow  internal  disaffection  to  absorb  any  of 
her  troops.  The  other  reason  was  that  the  disaffected  country 
could  only  be  approached  from  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  whole  male  population — if  hard 
pressed — from  taking  refuge  over  the  border  in  Montenegro,  or 
in  the  Turkish  provinces.  Now,  however,  the  circumstances  are 
distinctly  favourable  for  the  enforcement  of  order,  and  the  men 
of  the  Crivoscia  will  have  to  learn,  if  they  have  not  for  the  most 
part  learned  it  afready,  that  force  is  a  remedy  for  disorder.  .  Mr. 
Freeman  has  been  unable  to  find  a  single  case  of  harsh  govern- 
ment, excepting  the  enforcement  of  the  military  law,  wherewith 
to  back  up  his  charges  against  Austiia.  Though  he  tells  us  at 
the  beginning  of  his  article  that  the  Herzegovinians  have 
revolted  against  the  Austrian's  rule  because  they  find  him  as 
bad  a  master  as  the  Turk,  he  is  forced  afterwards  to  limit  his 
abuse  to  the  statement  that  the  Austrian  rule  is  ''  dull,  wearisome, 
nngenial,  unnational,  and  utterly  unscrupulous  in  case  of  oppo- 
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sition."  If  this  is  all  he  has  to  say  it  does  not  amonnt  to  much. 
I  do  not  quite  know  the  meaning  of  the  adjective  dull,  as  applied 
to  goyemment,  unless  it  be  meant  for  the  reverse  of  sharp; 
but  I  do  know,  that  having  travelled  and  lived  much  in  many 
parts  of  Austria,  I  have  never  known  a  government  to  which 
the  words  wearisome  and  ungenial  could  with  less  truth  be 
applied;  nor  have  I  ever  known  a  people,  or,  to  speak  more 
truly,  a  series  of  peoples,  more  happy,  more  free,  and  more 
unharassed  by  their  rulers,  than  are  the  various  races  living 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

The  last  matter  to  which  I  propose  to  allude,  is  the  alleged 
shabby  treatment  of  Montenegro  by  Austria  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin.  To  put  this  treatment  before  the  reader  in  Mr.  Free- 
man's light,  I  must  once  more  make  use  of  his  inimitable 
phraseology : — 

At  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878  the  Austrian  policy  showed  itself  in  a 
light  most  thoroughly  Austrian.  For  a  Power  which  had  stood  by 
and  done  nothing,  to  step  in  and  strip  a  heroic  people  of  the  fi-uit  of 
their  valour  and  their  toil,  was  distinctively  Austrian;  one  cannot 
think  that  any  crowned  head  which  did  not  bear  the  Archducal 
coronet,  could  have  sunk  quite  so  low  as  the  filching  of  Spizza.  If  one 
must  sin,  surely  sin  on  a  greater  scale ;  at  least  take  something  worth 
the  sinning.  But  the  imutterable  meanness  of  this  small  stealing 
was  not  too  base  for  the  lord  of  the  dual  monsbrchy.  The  dealings  of 
Austria  with  Montenegro  in  187B  looked  black  enough  at  a  distance ; 
but  I  never  fully  understood  the  whole  mystery  of  iniquity,  till  I  found 
the  key  on  the  spot  in  1881.  .  .  .  But  let  us  hasten  to  the  Berlin 
Treaty.  By  that  treaty  the  mountain  principality  was  shamelessly 
robbed  of  its  Albanian  conquests ;  not  for  the  profit  of  a  native 
Albanian  State,  but  for  the  profit  of  the  foreign  oppressors  on  either 
side.  The  Austrian  now  enjoyed  in  all  its  fcdness  the  specially 
Austrian  luxury  of  robbing  and  insulting  the  weak,  without  exertion 
on  his  own  part.  Of  the  three  havens,  Dulcigno  was  given  back  to 
the  Turk ;  Montenegro  was  allowed  to  keep  Antivari,  but  only  under 
insolent  restrictions  within  her  own  waters,  which  Francis  Joseph 
would  hardly  agree  to  in  his  waters  of  Trieste  and  Pola.  And  Spizza 
— ^poor  little  Spizza — Spizza  from  which  he  had  not  so  much  as  taken 
a  wife;  Spizza,  where  not  a  single  grandmother  of  his  had  ever 
reigned — ^he  asked  for  it,  as  his  predecessor  had  asked  for  Bagusa, 
and  the  "Areopagus  of  Europe,"  in  the  exercise  of  its  "moral 
authority,"  was  not  ashamed  to  give  it  him.  The  Turk  himself  must 
have  sneered  in  his  heart  at  such  petty  larceny  as  this.  Surely 
neither  Midhat  nor  Ahmet  Aga  would  stretch  out  his  hand  to  pick 
his  neighbour's  pocket  of  a  hal^nny. 

I  have  quoted  this  passage,  partly  because  it  reveals  the 
political  temper  of  its  author,  and  unmasks  his  rare  power  of 
clothing  ideas'  of  nonsense  in  thp  language  of  heroics ;   and 
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partly  because  it  carries  its  own  condemnation  on  its  face.  The 
practical  question  to  consider  is,  whether  justice  was  done  to 
Montenegro.  She  had— rwhile  Turkey  was  fighting  with  the 
combined  forces  of  Eussia,  Roumania,  and  Servia — carried  on, 
with  fair  success,  a  little  war  on  her  own  account  in  the 
Albanian  country,  and  had  occupied  a  considerable  slice  of 
territory.  No  one  can  particularly  blame  Montenegro  for  thia 
action.  The  Turk  had  been  her  hereditary  foe  for  centuries, 
and  she  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  forego  the  opportunity  of 
despoiling  him  when  he  was  otherwise  occupied.  At  the  same 
time  this  pre-occupation  of  the  Turk  deprived  the  action  of 
Montenegro  of  any  particular  gallantry.  None  of  the  other 
belligerents  could  be  said  to  be  under  any  special  obligation  to 
her  because  of  this  little  campaign — she  was  fighting  for  her  own 
hand  alone;  and  when  the  peace  came  to  be  signed,  her  share  of 
the  results  was  limited  just  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  as  was  Russia's  share.  She  was  allowed  to  keep  just  so 
much  as  the  Turk  could  be  persuaded  to  surrender,  provided  it 
did  not  interfere  with  the  interests  of  her  neighbours.  At  fixst 
sight  it  might  appear  only  just  and  reasonable  that  Montenegro 
should  have  been  given  the  whole  of  the  thin  slice  of  Albanian 
seaboard  lying  between  her  own  borders  and  the  Adriatic.  But 
there  ia  a  danger,  and  a  real  and  great  danger  it  is  to  neighbour- 
ing States,  in  allowing  wHak  maritime  countries  to  spring  up. 
Austria  would  never  grudge  Montenegro  the  possession  of  a  few 
miles  of  sea  coast,  in  so  far  as  Montenegro  herself  is  concerned. 
But  a  coimtry  with  a  seaboard  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
every  remote  Power  possessed  of  a  navy ;  and  Austria  feared,  and 
wisely  feared,  that  if  Montenegro  were  allowed  the  possession  of 
a  useful  seaport,  that  that  seaport  would  inevitably  become  at 
some  future  date  a  valuable  point  of  departure  for  Russian  or 
other  foreign  aggression  in  the  Adriatic.  All  that  was  really 
essential  to  Montenegro  was  the  possession  of  an  outlet  of  some 
sort  to  the  sea,  for  the  benefit  of  her  small  commercial  com- 
munications with  the  outer  world,  and  that  communication  she 
has  in  Dulcigno,  which  is  a  port  that  could  not  be  of  any  use  to 
an  enemy  of  Austria.  It  was  precisely  the  same  motives  of 
practical  statesmanship,  and  not  of  **  petty  larceny,"  which 
influenced  the  Emperor  Francis  when  he  asked  for  Ragusa  and 
Gattaro  at  the  Vienna  Congress.  He  had  seen  that  the.ino£fen« 
sive  Ragusan  Republic  was  unable  to  withstand  the  aggression 
of  France.  She  fell,  and  immediately  became  a  source  of 
danger  to  him.    TVhat  had  chanced  before  might  happen  again» 
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and  mth  other  actors.  Therefore  he  very  wisely  msiBtedp|d^8t 
taking  over  Bagasa,  as  well  as  the  dependencies  of  YiGP^* 
Cattaro  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  power,  would  be  a  loaded  pistox 
pointed  at  the  heart  of  Trieste,  and  at  Austria's  yery  existence 
in  South-eastern  Europe.  In  other  respects  Montenegro  did  not 
come  badly  out  of  the  struggle  with  Turkey.  Her  area  was 
increased  fully  sixty  per  cent. ;  not  a  bad  addition  as  the  result 
of  a  single  campaign.  She  possesses,  if  even  under  restric- 
tions, the  outlet  to  the  sea  which  she  so  coveted,  and  she  can 
now  boast — ^if  the  subject  be  one  for  self-gratulation,  which  for 
my  part  I  doubt — of  even  possessing  foreign  subjects. 

I  have  now  gone  into  all  the  principal  charges  brought  against 
Austria  by  Mr.  Freeman,  who,  if  he  would  treat  these  questions 
more  from  the  view  of  the  practical  statesman  and  less  from 
that  of  the  hare-brained  philanthropist  (and  in  the  long  run  the 
practical  statesman  is  the  greater  philanthropist  of  the  two), 
would  find  that  his  contributions  to  contemporaneous  history 
would  be  more  likely  to  command  attention  and  to  receive 
respect.  To  do  this  he  must  abandon  not  a  few  democratic 
delusions.  He  must  improve  his  insight  into  human  nature, 
and  the  motives  which  actuate  it — at  least,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
discern,  in  the  actions  of  the  head  of  a  great  empire  some  nobler 
motives  than  those  of  petty  larceny  or  the  cravings  of  the  pickpocket. 
Let  him  try,  in  his  imagination — ^which  is  a  very  vivid  one — to 
put  himself  for  a  moment  in  the  position  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor;  the  lord  of  87,000,000  of  subjects;  the  ruler  over 
many  nations  and  kingdoms  peopled  by  Germans,  Magyars, 
Checks,  Slovacks,  Poles,  Buthenians,  Boumanians,  Italians,  and 
the  numerous  divisions  of  Southern  Slavs  ;  let  him  think  for  a 
moment  of  the  great  difBiculties  of  adjusting  fairly  and  evenly 
the  policy  best  suited  for  such  an  heterogeneous  empire,  and  he 
will  soon  reach  the  conclusion  that  to  write  history  is  easier 
than  to  make  it,  and  that  personal  aggrandisement,  let  alone  the 
motives  of  the  petty  thief,  can  have  no  place  in  the  mind  of  a 
ruler  charged  with  such  weighty  responsibilities,  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  that  ruler  devotes  himself 
with  unflagging  energy  to  the  safe-guarding  of  the  great  interests 
committed  to  his  care. 

For  my  part  I  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  immense  ability 
of  that  German  house  which,  for  centuries,  has  contrived  to 
keep  together,  as  one  vast  political  power,  the  large  niunber 
of  nations  and  bits  of  nations — each  of  them  too  weak  to  stand 
alone — ^which  is  now  called  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 
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partly  jjQQg^  ^f  Habsbourg  has,  it  is  true,  suflfered  ntunerons 
^^^5^rses  from  without,  and  had  not  a  few  great  troubles  to 
^J'^ontend  with  within  its  own  dominions,  but  each  trouble  and 
each  disaster  seem  to  have  left  the  nation  stronger  and  more 
homogeneous  than  before,  and  to  have  increased  the  hold  which 
the  head  of  that  house  possessed  on  the  affections  of  his  subjects; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  he  has  always  known  how  to  adapt  his 
policy  to  changing  circumstances. 

Anyone  familiar  with  Austria,  even  before  the  last  Busso- 
Turkish  war,  must  have  known  that  the  civilisation  of  South- 
eastern Europe  was  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  national 
mission.  It  was  felt  that  Bussia  was  too  selfish  and  unscru- 
pulous, and  herself  not  suflBciently  civilised  to  accomplish,  the 
task.  The  Greeks,  on,  whom  no  little  sentiment  had  been 
expended  oft  the  strength  of  a  glorious  though  remote  past,  had 
shown  themselves  incapable  of  even  governing  their  own  petty 
kingdom.  How  should  they  who  had  not  been  faithful  in  a  few 
things  be  made  rulers  over  much  ?  From  the  native  populations 
of  European  Turkey,  immersed  in  barbarism,  and  ground  down 
for  centuries  in  bondage,  it  was  impossible  to  expect  their  own 
regeneration.  Austria,  and  Austria  alone,  seemed  capable  of 
doing  the  work..  She  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  seemed  the 
most  capable  of  absorbing  and  governing  foreign  nationalities. 
Her  own  very  want  of  homogeneity  rendei-ed  her  the  more 
suited  to  carry  out  such  an  undertaking.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin 
has  brought  her  face  to  face  with  the  work  to  be  done.  The 
occupation  of  the  three  provinces  of  Bosnia,  the  Herzegovina, 
and  Novi  Bazaar  has  planted  her  in  such  a  position  that  she  is 
able  not  only  to  give  civilisation  to  these  very  districts,  but  also 
to  exercise  a  permanent  influence  over  the  surrounding  depen.dent 
and  independent  states.  Her  strategic  position,  separating 
Servia  from  Montenegro,  pressing  on  eastern  Boumelia,  and 
within  the  two  principal  lines  of  defence,  the  Danube  and  the 
Balkans,  is  such  as  to  enable  her  to  become  at  any  moment  the 
dominating  power  in  the  Turkish  peninsula.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railroads  now  in  progress  or  contemplated,  her 
power,  both  physical  and  moral,  will  be  largely  increased. 

There  are  of  course  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  Not  the  least 
of  these  is  the  jealousy  which  the  Magyar  population  of  Hungary 
feels  towards  any  extension  of  Slavonic  influence  and  power. 
Hungary  has  suffered  much  from  the  Slavs,  and  has  given  them 
much  to  suffer  from.  In  truth  be  it  spoken,  there  is  almost  as 
little  love  lost  between  Slav  and  Magyar  as  between  Turk  and 
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Slav.  But  it  is  high  time  for  Hungaxy,  ahnost  the  oldest 
constitutional  power  in  Europe,  to  put  aside  such  notions. 
8he  should  remember  her  own  history,  and  what  a  source  of 
weakness  she  was  to  Austria,  so  long  as  she  suffered  from 
real  grievances,  and  how  when  these  grievances  were  removed 
she  became  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  empire.  A  similar 
policy  on  her  part  to  othejs  would  produce  similar  results. 
The  question  for  her  to  consider  is  this:  which  is  best — to 
extend  a  generous  policy  to  the  Slavs,  and  have  them  as  friends 
within  the  fold  of  the  empire;  or  to  treat  them  as  natural 
enemies,  to  abstain  from  all  iufluence  over  them  for  good,  and 
to  have  in  the  future  along  her  southern  border  a  fringe  of 
turbulent  semi-barbarous  Slavonic  states,  all  looking  to  Bussia 
for  guidance,  and  capable  of  being,  under  the  influence  of  that 
power,  a  standing  menace  to  the  very  existence  of  Magyar 
domination  in  Hungary  ?  I  have  named  this  difficulty,  hut  I  feel 
confident  that  it  will  be,  nay  more,  is  being,  overcome.  The 
occupation  of  the  three  provinces  was  a  good  beginning,  and  I, 
for  one,  hope  earnestly  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
may  see  the  black  and  yellow  flag  planted  firmly  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mgesjx  Sea.  When  this  object  shall  have  been  accomplished, 
I  feel  certain  that  there  will  be  a  brighter  fortune  in  store 
for  the  Christian  races  of  Turkey  than  any  they  have  hitherto 
known,  .or  could  otherwise  hope  to  attain. '  I  feel  certain,  too, 
that  if  this  takes  place,  the  Eastern  Question  will  have  been 
solved  in  the  sense  most  favourable,  not  only  for  the  nations 
more  immediately  concerned,  but  also  in  the  manner  most 
conducive  to  the  security  of  the  British  Empire. 
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[The  greater  part  of  the  detail  of  the  cession  of  Bombay 
contfiijied  in  this  narrative,  lias  been  taken  from  the  original 
State  Papers  deposited  in  the  Rolls  Court.^ 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  Protectorate  it  was  a  current 
saying  in  England  that,  "  her  home-bred  wares  are  sufficient  to 
maintain  her,  and  nothing  but  her  home-bred  wars  enough 
to  destroy  her."  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  Restoration  was  hailed 
with  universal  joy,  as  tending  to  promote  peace  at  home ;  and, 
with  peace,  to  bring  retrenchment  in  the  public  expenses. 

Charles  II.,  on  taking  possession  of  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
his  family,  found  not  only  an  empty  exchequer,  but  considerable 
debts.  The  arsenals  were  empty,  and  upwards  of  80,000  men,  to 
whom  large  arrears  of  pay  were  due,  were  under  arms.  As  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  of  this  strength  was  no  longer  necessary, 
and  the  royal  revenue  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  support  of 
such  a  force,  the  king  was  advised  to  disband  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  Many  of  the  adventurous  spirits  thus  cast  adrift  soon 
found  employment  in  Continental  armies ;  others,  who  remained 
at  home,  were  re-engaged  in  the  service  of  the  country,  as  it 
became  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  raise  regiments  in 
addition  to  the  force  retained  at  the  general  disbandment ;  and, 
in  this  way,  some  of  the  now  most  distinguished  regiments  in 
service,  at  their  first  formation,  were  largely  composed  of  the 
disbanded  veterans  of  the  civil  war.  Two  of  such  regiments  will 
be  subsequently  alluded  to  in  this  narrative. 

How  far  the  financial  embarrassment  of  Charles  11.  led  to  the 
marriage  of  that  monarch  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal  is  not  a 
matter  with  which  we  are  at  present  engaged.  Neither  do  the 
terms  of  the  contract  bear  relation  to  our  object,  except  so  far 
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as  the  stipulation  for  the  cession  of  Bombay  and  its  depen« 
dencies  is  concerned,  inasmuch  as  that  clause  gave  rise  to 
certain  complications  in  the  cession  of  the  place,  and  these 
complications  have  rendered  the  history  of  the  expedition  unique 
in  it&elf .  The  narrative  would  be  incomplete  without  allusion 
to  the  cession  of  the  companion  port  of  Tangier,  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  on  the  same  occasion,  and  to  the  regiments  that  were 
raised  in  England  to  garrison  the  two  places  at  the  time.  The 
negotiations  regarding  the  marriage  settlements  were  concluded 
by  the  Queen  Eegent  of  Portugal,  Donna  Lucia,  acting  for  her 
son,  the  King  Alfonso  YI.,  then  a  minor.  The  future  Queen  of 
England,  the  Infanta  Catherina,  was  to  bring  with  her  £600,000 
sterling,  together  with  possession  of  the  port  of  Tangier,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  island  of  Bombay,  with  its  ''rights^ 
profits,  territories,  and  appurtenances."  Subjects  of  the  King 
of  England  were  to  trade  freely  in  the  East  and  West  India 
plantations  belonging  to  the  Portuguese ;  and  England  was  to 
render  armed  assistance  to  Portugal,  then  at  war  with  Spain. 
Such,  briefly,  were  the  terms  of  the  marriage  treaty.  King 
Gharies,  after  announcing  his  intended  union  to  Parliament, 
told  the  Commons  that — "  The  new  acquisitions  of  Dunkirk, 
Mardike,  Tangier,  Jamaica,  and  Bombay,  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  jewels  of  immense  magnitude  in  the  royal  diadem ;  and 
though  they  might  be  of  present  expense,  they  were  likely  in  a 
short  time  to  bring  vast  advantage  to  the  trade,  wealth,  and 
honour  of  king  and  kingdom." 

The  delivery  of  Tangier  into  the  hands  of  heretics  was  much 
murmured  at  by  a  faction  that  speedily  grew  up  in  Portugal 
with  the  object  of  disavowing  the  settlement.  It  was  loudly 
proclaimed  that  the  resignation  of  that  place  to  the  English 
would  irritate  the  Pope;  and  although  the  Queen  Begent  took 
care  that  the  Governor  sent  to  Tangier  to  deliver  the  place  over 
to  the  English  was  a  man  devoted  to  her,  and  likely  to  carry 
out  her  commands,  yet  it  would  appear  that  he  went  there  with 
a  contrary  resolution,  which  he  was  only  prevented  carrying  out 
by  the  occurrence  of  circumstances  adverse  to  the  Portuguese 
interest.  The  non-fulfilment  of  the  treaty  by  the  Portuguese 
in  other  respects,  tends  to  show  that  King  Alphonso  did  not 
altogether  approve  of  the  disposal  of  his  possessions  by  the 
Queen  Begent. 

The  first  step  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  was  the 
despatch  from  England  of  a  squadron  under  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
with  orders  to  receive  possession  of  Tangier,  and  then  return  toi 
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Lisbon  embark  the  Infanta  with  her  retinue,  and  bring  them, 
with  the  money  portion  of  the  dowry,  to  England. 

Having  embarked  the  Portugaese  envoy  at  Lisbon,  the  Earl 
proceeded  to  Tangier,  and  arrived  there  just  as  the  Portuguese 
garrison  had  sustained  a  great  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Moors. 
The  Governor,  with  many  officers  and  men,  had  been  killed  in 
an  ambush ;  the  town  was,  therefore,  in  a  weak  and  defenceless 
state,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  Portuguese  were 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  friendly  armament,  and  it  was  useless 
for  the  envoy  to  offer  any  obstruction  to  the  landing  of  the 
sailors,  or  the  peaceable  cession  of  the  place,  which  was  handed 
over  in  due  form.  After  the  delivery  of  Tangier,  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  proceeded  to  Lisbon  to  carry  out  the  further  instruc- 
tions. On  arriving  there,  the  Qu^en  Begent  told  him  that  the 
poverty  of  the  kingdom  was  such  that  the  money  portion  of  the 
dowry  had  been  spent  in  endeavours  to  check  the  late  advance 
of  the  Spanish  troops ;  and  that  but  one  half  of  the  Queen's 
portion  was  forthcoming,  but  that  the  other  half  would  be  paid 
within  a  year. 

The  Earl  was  rather  perplexed  at  this  announcement,  as  his 
instructions  were  to  receive  the  whole  money  on  board  ;  and  his 
position  was  not  improved  when  the  half  was  offered  him  in 
jewels,  sugar,  and  other  commodities. 

For  these,  however,  he  refused  to  give  any  receipt,  but  agreed 
to  carry  them  to  London,  and  promised  that  credit  should  be 
given  when  they  had  been  valued  there.  These  preliminaries 
settled,  the  Infanta,  with  her  retinue,  embarked  on  23rd  April 
1662,  being  the  festival  of  St.  George,  patron  as  well  of  Portugal 
as  of  England.  After  a  fair  voyage,  the  Infanta  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  where  the  King  first  met  her;  and  they  were 
married  in  May  1662,  by  Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  then  Bishop  of 
London. 

Of  the  ^6600,000  that  was  to  be  paid  in  money,  only 
£300,000  ever  reached  the  King,  and  that  was  partly  made  up 
of  jewels  and  plkte  collected  from  the  monasteries  in  Portugal. 
This  sum  was  quickly  swallowed  up  in  armaments  for  that 
State,  and  King  Charles  II.,  to  cover  his  further  expenses  on 
this  behalf,  parted  with  Dunkirk  ta  the  French  for  a  sum  of 
money. 

Tangier,  we  have  seen,  was  formally  taken  possession  of  by 
the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  squadron  under  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich.  To  maintain  the  place,  a  regiment  of  foot  was 
raised,  and  sent  out  xuider  command  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
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who  was  commissioned  Captain-General,  Governor,  and  Admiral 
of  the  Port.  The  troops  arrived  at  Tangier  in  January  1662, 
and  were  speedily  set  to  work  to  improve  the  harbour  and 
defences  of  the  place.  In  course  of  time  a  second  battalion 
to  this  regiment  was  raised  and  sent  to  Tangier,  and,  after  the 
sale  of  Dunkirk,  three  battalions,  forming  the  garrison  of  the 
latter  place,  were  removed  to  Tangier. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  John  Churchill,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  first  saw  active  service  at  this  African 
port,  having  been  present  at  several  encounters  with  the  Moors 
shortly  after  the  cession  of  the  place  to  the  Engliuh.  The  King 
soon  found  that  the  expenses  of  the  garrison  and  fortifications 
of  his  new  possession  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  revenue 
he  had  hoped  to  obtain  with  it.  The  appeals  made  to  Parlia- 
ment for  supplies  to  maintain  the  place  were  unheeded;  and 
Charles  finally  resolved  to  abandon  it.  The  evacuation  took 
place  in  April  1684,  when  the  place  lapsed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Moors ;  and  the  garrison,  after  sustaining  for  twenty- two 
years  the  honour  of  the  country,  returned  to  England,  and 
in  course  of  time  became  the  2nd  Begiment  of  Foot,  "The 
Queen's,"  Vhich  corps  bears  to  this  day  on  its  coloiurs  and 
appointments  the  ''  Paschal  Lamb,"  the  distinguishing  badge,  of 
Portugal. 

We  now  come  to  the  cession  of  Bombay.  Far  more  distant 
from  England  than  Tangier,  and  situated  beyond  the  zone  of 
immediate  intercourse  with  Europe,  the  waves  of  political 
intrigue,  and  the  wars  and  commotions  in  which  the  mother 
conntry  might  be  engaged,  were  only  heard  of  and  felt  there 
long  after  they  had  b^gun  and  ended.  All  that  was  known  of 
the  place  was  gathered  from  the  commercial  transactions  of  the 
East  India  Company's  traders,  whose  chief  business  was  centred 
in  the  adjacent  factory  of  Surat,  where,  in  spite  of  the  oppo«- 
sition  of  the  Portuguese,  they  had  obtained  permission  from 
the  Mogul  Jehanghir  to  establish  a  trading  station  in  the  year 
1612,  the  first  English  settlement  in  India."  This  place  being, 
at  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  the  residence  of  the  Company's  chief 
agent,  much  valuable  assistance'  was  rendered  to  the  King  in 
the  affairs  of  his  new  possession  by  that  official  and  his 
subordinates. 

A  long  series  of  successful  achievements  had.  enabled  the 
Portuguese  to  establish  themselves  in  the  Indies  as  a  powerful 
people.  For  well  nigh  a  century  they  had  considered  that  the 
monopoly  of  trade — via  the  Cape  of  Good^Hope — was  theirs  by 
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right  of  discovery.  They  had  explored  the  Indian  seas  as  far  as 
Japan,  and  had  discovered  islands,  rich  in  the  most  valuable 
products  of  nature.  Under  the  leadership  of  Albuquerque  they 
had  achieved  brilliant  conquests  j  and  partly  by  the  sword,  partly 
by  agreement,  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Eochin,  K&likat, 
Goa,  Bassein,  T&nnah,  and  Bombay.  At  Goa  they  had  an  esta- 
blished seat  of  government,  and  it  was  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
the  primate  of  the  Indies.  They  had  also  settled  at  Din  in 
Gujrat,  at  Aden,  and  Ormuz ;  also  on  the  CJoast  of  Ceylon,  the 
Malay  coast,  and  in  the  Molucca  Islands.  Their  commerce  had 
introduced  into  Europe  commodities  of  extraordinary  value, 
exciting  the  envy  of  all  nations.  However,  notwithstanding 
their  commercial  successes,  the  overbearing  arrogance  and 
jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  led  them  into  frequent  conflicts,  not 
only  with  the  native  powers,  but  also  with  their  rivals  in  trade, 
the  English  and  Dutch.  The  Dutch  had  deprived  them  of  much 
of  their  trade  by  expelling  them  from  the  Moluccas  and  the 
coast  of  Ceylon ;  and  their  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  Indian 
seas  had  received  rude  shocks  from  the  English  as  far  bak^k  as 
1611-14. 

The  jealousies  that  arose  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  trade  led 
these  European  nations  to  acts  of  open  hostility  one  against 
another.  Not  only  were  the  waters  of  the  Eastern  seas  dyed 
with  the  blood  of  Portuguese,  English,  and  Dutch,  but  the  coasts 
of  England  herself  witnessed  the  greatest  naval  battles  of  the 
age.  Solebay  and  Lowestoft  requited  the  Dutch  for  the  cruelty 
they  had  exercised  for  so  many  years  against  the  English  traders 
in  the  Eastern  seas. 

Later  on  we  see  the  French  joining  the  throng  of  merchants 
and  soldiers  in  the  contest  for  dominion  in  the  East ;  and  the 
*  struggle  rages  by  land  and  sea,  from  Hughli  to  Eomorin.  One 
•by  one  these  nations  have — ^with  small  exception — ^withdrawn 
from  the  peninsula,  leaving  to  England  an  empire  of  imparalleled 
wealth  and  magnificence ;  and  to  this  day  a  portion  of  the  dowry 
of  Queen  Catherine  of  Braganza  remains  to  us — one  of  its 
greatest  and  most  opulent  cities. 

The  name  Bombay  -has  little  reference  to  the  island  itself. 
Old  accounts  say:  ''It  would  appear  to  be  a  contraction  of 
Bombaya,  meaning  a  great  bay;  as  in  reality  it  is,  a  noble, 
stately  bay  sixty  miles  in  circumference.  Mahim  was  the  ancient 
name  of  the  locality,  and  here  the  Moovs  settled  and  built  a 
castle.  In  the  vicinity  are  Bassein,  Gallian,  Trumbay,  Elfanta, 
Pateras,  Salsette."    Probably  Gallian  existed  early  in  the  four- 
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teenth  century,  as  the  immediate  metropolis  of  the  neighbour- 
hood and  the  seat  of  a  Mahomedan  governor,  placed  there  by 
the  Gentn  Eing,  to  attract  the  Arab  traders  from  Persia  and 
Arabia  to  Tdnnah,  a  port  in  Salsette. 

Orme  in  his  notes  says :  '*  Friar  Oderic  of  Friuli,  who  had 
returned  from  his  travels  in  India,  and  who  wrote  his  accoimt  of 
them  in  1S80,  states,  that  he  '  arrived  in  twenty-eight  days  from 
Qrmuz  at  a  city  called  Tanna  (on  the  island  of  Salsette),'  and 
describes  particularly  the  martyrdom  of  four  friars,  which  had 
happened  there  some  time  before  his  arrival — ^whose  piety  had 
led  them  in  dispute  before  the  E^  or  ecclesiastical  judge  of 
the  town,  and  to  tell  him  that  his  prophet  Mahomed  was  in  hell 
with  his  father  the  devil ;  on  which  the  governor,  whom  Oderic 
entitles  '  Meleck,'  executed  them  under  excessive  tortures." 

The  Portuguese  conquered  Bassein  and  Tanna  in  1536,  and 
the  settlement  of  Bombay  dates  from  about  that  period. 

At  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  island  by  the  English,  it 
is  thus  described :  ''  Bombay  is  eight  miles  long  and  five  a  half 
broad;  in  it  are  five  churches,  nine  towns  and  villages,  and 
above  2,000  inhabitants ;  the  general  language,  Portuguese.  The 
air  is  good,  and  it  is  well  situated  for  the  trade  of  the  Dekhan 
and  Moghul's  dominions,  on  both  sides  of  which  it  borders.  The 
bay  is  so  secure  that  it  may  invite  the  whole  trade  thither,  and 
become  the  *  scale  of  India.'  Ships  of  any  burthen  may  go  in 
or  out  by  day  or  night  without  pilots.  The  natives  are  so 
oppressed  by  the  Portuguese  that  they  would  gladly  submit  to 
us,  on  condition  they  and  their  children  might  be  free  from  the 
Jesuits,  who,  on  the  death  of  the  father  of  a  family,  seize  the 
children,  educate  them  in  their  college,  and  never  let  them 
return  to  their  homes.  Banians,  Mahomedans,  and  Gentiles, 
from  the  main  and  adjacent  islands,  flock  thither  to  reside.  The 
chief  products  of  the  island  are  cocoa-nuts  and  rice.  The 
present  revenue  to  His  Majesty  is  700  dollars  a  year ;  but  com- 
merce will  increase  it,  so  that  in  a  few  years  it  may  be  as 
beneficial  to  His  Majesty  as  Batavia  is  to  the  Hollanders;  but  it 
will  cost  His  Majesty  some  money  to  repair  the  fortifications^ 
and  shipping  is  very  necessary  there  to  draw  and  encourage 

To  reedve  from  the  ihands  of  the  Portuguese  this  Eastern 
gem,  and  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty — ^which  required  "  that 
sufficient  force  should  be  sent  to  defend  and  protect  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  Indies  " — ^it  became  necessary 
VOL.  IV.  10 
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to  prepare  in  England  a  well-eqnipped  expedition.  With  these 
objects  in  view,  a  squadron — comprising  the  Dunkirk^  230  men, 
48  guns;  Leopard^  180  men,  44  guns ;  Mary  Bose,  160  men,  40 
guns ;  Convertine,  170  men,  40  guns;  Chestnut,  46  men,  10  guns; 
Mathias,  160  men,  44  guns — ^was  placed  under  command  of 
James  Ley,  Earl  of  Marlborough,  who  was  furnished  with 
commissions  and  orders  to  receive  on  board  at  Lisbon  a  special 
Portuguese  envoy,  to  proceed  to  the  Indies  as  Viceroy  and  carry 
out  the  rendition  of  Bombay  to  the  English.  To  provide  land 
forces  to  garrison  the  place,  necessary  powers  to  raise  and 
command  a  regiment  of  soldiers  for  the  King's  service  in  tiie 
Lidies  were  granted  to  Sir  Abraham  S  hipman,  Et.,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  King's  bed-chamber,  and  who,  it  may  be  supposed, 
had  some  slight  acquaintance  with  Indian  affairs,  from  having 
been  member  of  a  Board  presided  over  by  the  Attorney-General, 
in  1687,  to  report  on  damage  done  to  the  East  India  Company's 
trade  by  '^  interlopers." 

It  appears  from  the  Privy  Seal  books,  that  the  sum  of 
£12,988  19s.  6d.  was  paid  from  the  Treasury  for  raising  andfrnr*' 
nishing  this  body  of  men,  an4  granting  eighteen  months'  pay  to 
all.  The  regiment — ^half  musketeers,  half  pikemen — ^was  divided . 
into  four  companies,  each  consisting  of  a  captain,  lieutenant, 
ensign  and  colour,  and  100  ikien,  with  a  proportion  of  non- 
commissioned officers.  The  staff  included  a  chaplain,  surgeon, 
surgeon's  mate,  storekeeper,  provost-marshal,  gunners,  and 
gunsmiths. 

Sir  Abraham  Shipman  was  fmmished  with  a  commission, 
bearing  date  14th  March  1662,  appointing  him  to  be  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  island  of  Bombay,  and  with 
powers  to  exercise  martial  law;  and  he  was  fturrdshed  with 
special  instructions  to  receive  possession  of  the  island  of 
Bombay  and  its  dependencies  from  the  Portuguese  governor. 
In  order  that  no  misunderstanding  should  occur  in  carrying  out 
the  transfer  of  Bombay  to  the  English,  Portugal  aimounced 
to  the  King  and  House  of  Lords,  by  moutii  of  her  ambassador, 
that  the  Viceroy  of  the  Indies  would  be  recalled,  and  that 
another  should  be  sent,  of  whom  the  Queen  Begent  **  had  all 
assurance,"  and,  moreover,  that  the  newly  appointed  one  should 
be  conveyed  to  India  in  the  English  fleet,  and  that  he  should 
be  instructed  to  deliver  the  island  to  the  person  designed  to 
receive  it. 

All  preliminary  measures  having  been  settled,  and  the  chief 
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oflBcials  on  both  sides  provided  with  necessary  powers,  the  troops 
embarked,  and  the  expedition  set  sail,  6th  April  1662.  Antonio 
de  Mello  de  Castro,  commissioned  by  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment to  be  Viceroy  and  Captain-General  of  the  Portuguese 
estates  in  the  Indies,  embarked  on  board  the  Leopard^  which 
ship  touched  at  Lisbon  for  the  purpose. 

After  a  voyage  of  five  months,  one  portion  of  the  expedition, 
with  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  arrived  off  Bombay,  10th  Sept- 
ember 1662;  the  remainder,  with  Sir  A.  Shipman,  arrived  in  Octo- 
ber. It  was  not  apprehended  that  the  leaders  of  this  expedition, 
amply  furnished  with  written  instructions,  and  accompanied  by 
an  accredited  envoy  from  the  Court  of  Portugal,  would,  on  their 
arrival,  meet  with  any  difficulties  in  landing  and  receiving  over 
Bombay  and  its  dependencies  according  to  the  articles  of  the 
Treaty.  Throughout  the  long  and  tedious  voyage,  all  on  board 
had  doubtless  looked  forward  with  eagerness  and  pride  to  the  day 
when  they  would  land  to  occupy  for  the  Crown  of  England  its 
first  territorial  possession  in  the  East.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
no  small  amount  of  surprise,  not  to  say  chagrin,  that  first  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough,  and  then  Sir  Abraham  Shipman,  received 
from  the  Portuguese  authorities  a  direct  refusal  either  to  cede 
the  island  and  its  dependencies,  or  even  to  allow  the  troops  to 
land  and  refresh  themselves. 

Various  reasons  are  given  for  this  astonishing  evasion  of  the 
treaty.  It  is  said  that  a  misunderstanding  arose  as  to  whether 
Bombay  alone  was  to  be  surrendered,  or  Bombay  and  its  de- 
pendencies, i.e.  Salsette,  &c. ;  that  the  Portuguese  Viceroy 
insisted  that  nothing  but  the  settlement  of  Bombay  was  to  be 
handed  over;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  leaders  of 
the  expedition  required  the  rendition  of  the  whole  island,  and 
Salsette. 

The  words  of  the  treaty — ^plain  enough  on  this  point— are  as 
follows :  /'  The  port  and  island  of  Bombay  in  the  East  Indies, 
with  all  its  rights,  profits,  territories,  and  appurtenances,  are 
given  and  transferred  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain."  Hence, 
with  instructions  to  this  effect  in  their  possession,  the  leaders  of 
the  expedition  were  right  in  not  accepting  anything  less  than 
the  whole  island  and  its  appurtenances.  Secondly,  the  Portu- 
guese official  evaded  the  cession  of  the  place,  on  the  groxmds 
tiiat  the  documents  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough 
and  Sir  Abraham  Shipman  were  not  made  out  according  to  the 
form  of  patent  observed  in  Portugal ;    that  they  were  not  a 
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**  Procnration,"  but  only  of  a  private  nature.  Thirdly,  that  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough  had  refused  to  give  armed  assistance  to 
the  Portuguese,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  when 
asked  to  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Eochin,  then  besieged  by  the 
Dutch  with  6,000  men  and  twenty-three  ships.  Antonio  de 
Mello  de  Castro  made  a  serious  charge  against  Captain  Minors, 
of  ill-usage  on  board  the  Leopard  when  on  the  voyage  out.  He 
had  become  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  English,  and  when  appealed 
to  exert  his  power  for  the  rendition  of  the  place,  he  refused  to 
interpose  his  authority,  and  required  the  whole  matter  to  be  laid 
before  the  old  Viceroy  of  the  Indies  at  Goa,  whom  he  was 
commissioned  to  relieve.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
private  instructions  Antonio  de  Mello  de  Castro  received  before 
leaving  Portugal,  but  the  paltry  excuses  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  rendition  would  seem  to  point  to  the  suspicion  that — ^although 
professedly  a  creature  of  the  Queen  Begent — ^he  had  been 
gained  over  by  the  young  King  of  Portugal's  faction,  and  had 
secretly  set  out  with  a  resolve  to  evade  the  rendition. 

The  Portuguese  well  knew  that  the  application  for  the  services 
of  the  English  armament  against  the  Dutch,  before  the  former 
had  entered  Bombay,  would  meet  with  a  refusal ;  it  was  but  a 
convenient  method  of  pointing  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  by  the  English.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the  request 
been  complied  with,  the  armament  would  have  been  removed 
from  its  proper  sphere  of  operation.  Sir  Abraham  Shipman, 
finding  the  governor  of  Bombay  and  the  envoy  alike  unwilling 
to  carry  out  the  orders,  proceeded  with  the  latter  official  to  (xoa, 
the  seat  of  the  Portuguese  government,  with  a  view  to  farther 
negotiations.  The  Portuguese  now  required  that  the  English 
should  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  dependencies  of  Bombay^ 
that  the  island  alone  should  be  taken  over,  and  they  endeavoured 
to  impose  such  disadvantageous  terms  as  regarded  customs, 
revenues,  &c.  that  the  place  would  have  been  valueless,  and  Sir 
Abraham  Shipman  decided  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question 
to  agree  to  them.  Meanwhile,  the  Portuguese  would  not  listen 
to  any  proposal  to  land  the  troops,  although  it  was  represented 
to  them  that  the  men  were  dying  daily  for  want  of  "  refresh- 
ment." The  squadron,  therefore,  weighed  anchor,  and  proceeded 
from  Bombay  to  Swally  Beads,  near  Surat. 

The  commanders  of  the  expedition,  foiled  by  the  Portuguese  in 
their  endeavour  to  carry  out  their  instructions,  were  placed  in 
great  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  troops,  who  had  been  cooped 
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up  on  board  ship  for  eight  months,  the  greater  part  of  that  time 
under  the  bnrmng  heat  of  a  tropical  sun. 

On  arriving  at  Surat,  they  sought  the  assistance  and  good 
offices  of  Sir  George  Oxenden,  Bt.,  President  of  the  East  India 
Company's  affairs,  and  solicited  permission  to  land  the  troops 
for  "  refreshment,"  pending  receipt  of  further  instructions  from 
England.  In  reply  to  this  request,  Sir  George  Oxenden  repre- 
sented to  the  commanders  that  the  Moghul  would  be  greatly 
alarmed  by  the  arrival  and  landing  of  troops  at  the  peaceful 
trading  station  of  Surat,  and  that  the  request  could  not  possibly 
be  complied  with  without  risk  of  the  whole  of  the  Company's 
property  and  servants  being  seized. 

The  Earl  of  Marlborough  then  commenced  preparations  for 
conveying  the  troops  to  the  Mauritius  on  their  way  back  to 
England;  but  before  taking  this  step,  Sir  George  Oxenden, 
together  with  the  chief  factors  at  Surat,  held  a  consultation  with 
Lord  Marlborough  and  Sir  Abraham  Shipman,  to  consider  what 
had  better  be  done  with  the  troops  until  His  Majesty's  further 
pleasure  could  be  known  respecting  the  affairs  of  Bombay.  After 
taking  into  serious  consideration  the  pitiful  state  of  the  soldiery, 
it  was  finally  decided  at  this  conference,  that  the  regiment 
should  be  landed  on  the  island  of  Angediva,*  twelve  leagues  from 
6oa,  there  to  await  events.  To  effect  this  without  opposition  or 
delay  it  was  announced  to  the  native  chief  that  the  Company 
proposed  to  remove  the  principal  centre  of  trade  from  Surat,  to 
a  station  at  which  they  could  more  profitably  carry  on  business 
with  the  various  factories  on  the  Malabar  coast.  The  island  of 
Angediva,  the  destination  of  Sir  Abraham  Shipman's  regiment, 
and  the  future  scene  of  much  suffering,  is  described  as  being 
about  two  miles  in  circumference ;  naturally  strong  for  defence, 
containing  good  water  from  springs  in  the  rocks  and  from  arti- 
ficial tanks,  abundance  of  fire-wood,  and  grass  to  thatch  with; 
but  as  regards  other  necessaries,  it  was  barren  and  desolate,  and 

*  Note  from  a  recent  visit  to  Angediva. — The  island  of  Angediva  still  belongs  to 
the  Portogaese  Grown,  and  to  this  day  is  governed  by  a  Commandant,  acting 
under  the  orders  of  tiie  Govemor-Qeneral  of  Goa;  its  garrison  consists  of  a 
naik  and  six  sepoys.  Angediva  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Binghi,  near  E^war, 
and  is  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  mainland :  it  is  of  black  granite  formation, 
has  a  few  cocoa-nut  trees  on  it,  and  about  eighty  poor  inhabitants.  There  is  a 
Boman  Catholic  cathedral  together  with  a  separate  chapel :  there  are  remains 
of  two  old  walled  enclosures,  and  a  kind  of  tomb,  with  a  cross.  These  enclosures 
look  like  cemeteries,  and  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  English.    The  water 

gained  from  a  spring  near  the  landing-place,  and  from  a  stone  tank  in  the 
island.    AU  food  supplies  come  from  mainlan^. 
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entirely  witnout  the  means  of  subsisting  the  niunbers  that  were 
to  be  cast  upon  its  rugged  shores. 

Setting  sail  from  Swally  Boads,  the  squadron,  with  the  regi- 
ment on  board,  arrived  off  Angediva  between  27th  December  and 
11th  January  1662-68,  and  the  troops — after  nine  months'  con- 
finement on  board  ship — ^were  disembarked. 

The  Earl  of  Marlborough  landed  six  guns,  ammunition,  stores, 
and  provisions  from  the  ships ;  the  King's  colours  were  hoisted 
on  the  island,  under  a  salute  £rom  the  squadron  and  the  shore, 
and  formal  possession  was  taken  of  it.  This  duty  completed, 
the  Earl  set  sail  for  England,  to  convey  the  news  of  the 
failm*e  of  the  Portuguese  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
One  ship  of  the  squadron,  the  Chesnut  pink,  was  left  at 
Angediva,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Abraham  Shipman  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  the  land-force. 

As  to  provisions,  none  being  obtainable  on  the  island,  the 
Chestnut  was  employed  in  obtaining  supplies  from  Surat, 
Bombay,  and  Swally ;  and  further  arrangements  were  made  by 
Mr.  Henry  Gary — a  member  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Service — ^with  the  people  of  Salsette,  and  the  Governor  of 
E^trwar  to  supply  "  beeves,  hogs,  hens,  fruit,  &c.,  also  native 
labour  and  materials  for  building  purposes." 

The  regiment  quickly  set  to  work  to  build  store-houses, 
magazines,  and  threw  up  some  fortifications ;  for  it  was  not  long 
before  the  neighbouring  King  of  Doran  evinced  hostile  intentions 
by  plundering  the  provision-boats  and  threatening  a  landing  on 
the  island. 

Negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  Bombay  did  not  cease  with 
the  departure  of  the  squadron  under  Lord  Marlborough.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  H.  Gary,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Portuguese  authorities  at  Goa,  conducted  further  correspondence 
and  interviews  with  the  Viceroy  on  the  subject.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  Portuguese  were  in  need  of  soldiers  and  money, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  hand  over  Bombay  and 
its  dependencies,  on  consideration  of  armed  assistance  being 
rendered  them.  The  Viceroy  at  Goa,  however,  declared  that  he 
feared  the  Dutch  making  a  descent  on  Angediva  and  Goa  if  Sir 
Abraham  Shipman  were  to  leave  the  former  place ;  on  which 
Mr.  Gary  appears  to  have  represented  that  they  were  more 
likely  to  proceed  to  Bombay,  and  seize  it;  but  the  Viceroy 
declined  to  look  upon  matters  in  this  light,  and  further  negocia- 
tions  ceased.    Mr.  Gary  concluded  by  describing  him  as  a  very 
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^'dissolate  man."  Thronghout  the  months  of  March,  April, 
May,  and  Jane  1668,  a  terrible  mortality,  caused  by  the  climate 
and  food,  prevailed  amongst  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Sir 
Abraham  Shipman's  regiment.  Oat  of  12  officers  and  400  men, 
S  officers  and  260  men  saccombed.  At  one  period,  so  virolent 
was  the  disorder,  that  only  one  officer  and  20  men  were  capable 
of  bearing  arms. 

Bedaced  to  this  pitiable  condition.  Sir  Abraham  Shipman 
grew  anzioas  aboat  the  fatore.  An  appeal  to  the  Portagaese 
Viceroy  at  Goa  to  remove  the  troops  from  the  desolate  spot  had 
been  onheeded ;  the  hostility  of  the  Malabars  was  sach  that  it 
became  necessary  to  place  troops  on  board  the  provision-boats 
bringing  food  to  the  island,  a  duty  that  they  coald  be  ill-spared 
to  perform,  having  in  addition  to  keep  watch  and  ward  on  the 
place.  The  medicine-chest  was  exhausted,  so  that  another 
visitation  of  the  pestilence  would  find  the  survivors  unprepared 
with  even  common  remedies;  depression  of  spirits  had  given 
rise  to  debauchery  amongst  the  few  that  remained,  and  lastly. 
Sir  Abraham  Shipman's  health  was  giving  way.  He  writes : 
"  this  business  hath  most  broken  me  than  twenty  years  past.'* 
Under  these  untoward  circumstances,  Sir  Abraham  writes  to 
Sir  George  Cartwright,  Secretary  of  State,  for  immediate  supplies 
of  suitable  officers,  men,  and  necessaries ;  also  for  an  officer  to 
be  sent  out  as  Lieutenant-Governor  in  case  death  should  deprive 
His  Majesty  of  his  humble  services. 

In  June  1668,  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  reached  England,  and 
made  the  King  acquainted  with  the  refusal  of  the  Portuguese  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  as  regards  the  cession  of 
Bombay.  The  Portuguese  Government  was  immediately  communi- 
cated with  on  the  subject ;  and  the  remonstrance  sent  by  King 
Charles  H.,  caused  the  King  of  Portugal  to  despatch  instruc- 
tions to  the  Viceroy  of  Goa  to  hand  over  Bombay  according  to 
the  treaty. 

A  fresh  commission  was  made  out  in  England,  authorising  Sir 
Abraham  Shipman  to  receive  the  island  and  its  dependencies  on 
behalf  of  the  King,  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  sending  rein- 
forcements to  Bombay  was  prepared.  Finally,  in  case  of  further 
complications  and  a  second  refusal  of  the  Portuguese  to  sur- 
render the  island,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  navy  to 
transport  the  survivors  of  the  expedition  to  England,  but  any 
wishing  were  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Fort  St.  George,  to 
«nter  the  Company's  service  ,•  for  the  pecuniary  embarrassments 
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of  Charles  U.,  and  the  uncertainty  that  prevailed  as  regards  the 
cession  of  the  place  led  the  King's  advisers  to  recommend  that, 
rather  than  go  to  further  expense  in  the  matter,  it  would  be 
better  to  withdraw  the  expedition  for  the  time,  until  matters 
were  definitely  settled. 

The  written  instructions  to  Shipman  and  the  Viceroy  airived 
rid  Aleppo  during  October  1664  at  Angediva ;  but  in  the  interval 
between  the  date  of  Sir  Abraham  Shipman's  last  letter,  18th 
November  1668  and  the  arrival  of  the  above-named  despatches, 
death  had  been  at  work  again  amongst  the  survivors  left  on  the 
island.  Of  these  unfortunates,  three  more  officers  and  thirty-nine 
men  had  died,  and  Sir  Abraham  Shipman,  after  suffering  two 
severe  attacks  of  sickness  at  Anjediva,  had  proceeded  to  Salsette 
for  change  of  air.  Whilst  lying  sick  there,  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  a  plot  amongst  the  troops  on  the  island,  having  for  its 
intention  the  seizure  of  the  treasure-chest.  Upon  this  he 
hastened  back  to  Angediva  with  all  speed,  but  he  had  not 
recovered  his  health,  and  on  his  arrival  there  was  again 
attacked  with  fever,  and  died  on  the  6th  April  1664. 

At  this  period  there  was  one  commissioned  officer,  an  ensign, 
surviving  of  the  twelve  who  had  accompanied  the  regiment ; 
but  there  was  a  civilian  present,  Mr.  Humphrey  Cooke,  who 
acted  as  secretary,  and  Sir  Abraham  Shipman,  before  he  died — 
probably  considering  that  this  individual  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  the  regiment  than  any  other, — ^nominated  him 
to  be  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  King's 
affairs. 

After  Sir  Abraham  Shipman's  death,  the  bonds  of  discipline 
relaxed,  and  Mr.  Cooke,  having  no  experience  in  the  command  of 
soldiery,  his  education  and  profession  being  quite  of  another 
nature,  it. came  about  that  everyone  began  to  mind  his  own 
affairs  more  than  those  of  the  King;  the  provision  boats 
afforded  a  means  of  desertion,  and  Mr.  Cooke  himself  appears 
to  have  commenced  a  series  of  transactions  that  ended  in 
his  disgrace.  Amongst  other  offences  with  which  he  was 
afterwards  charged  was  that  of  destroying  the  documents  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  men  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  on . 
the  island;  charges  of  peculation  and  treason  were  likewise 
preferred  against  him. 

Mr.  Cooke  received  the  despatches  from  England  addressed  to 
Sir  A.  Shipman,  and  forwarded  all  addressed  to  the  Viceroy  to 
Goa.    In  March  1665,  he  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Arlington  that  the 
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Viceroy  of  Goa,  in  reply,  had  told  him  thai  it  was  resolved  to 
make  oyer  the  island  of  Bombay,  and  that  he  should  prepare 
himself  and  soldiery  to  take  possession.  Mr.  Cooke's  story  is 
best  told  in  his  own  words : — 

''  We  having  no  ships  to  transport  our  men  and  lumber,  I 
despatched  the  Chesnut  pink  to  Surat,  to  Sir  George  Oxenden, 
and  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  agreement  of  the  Viceroy  and  Council 
to  surrender  Bombay,  and  now  was  only  waiting  shipping  to 
transport  us.  Therefore,  I  desired  him  in  the  King's  name,  to 
OErder  us  shipping  for  our  transporting,  and  that  when  it  could 
not  be  done  at  Surat  he  would  please  to  send  his  orders  to 
the  commanders  of  the  Company's  ships  then  being  at  E&rwar 
landing  with  pepper,  that  they  might  take  the  soldiery  and 
lumber,  and  land  us  at  Bombay,  which  was  on  the  way  to  Surat. 
"  Herein  I  send  you  a  copy  of  Sir  George  Oxenden's  answer 
to  mine,  by  which  you  will  perceive  that  he  neither  orders  us 
shipping  nor  writes  to  the  commanders  of  the  Company's  ships 
to  effect  it,  which  if  he  had,  it  could  have  been  immediately 
done ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  quite  discouraged  us  for  the  taking 
possession  of  Bombay,  on  slight  pretences,  which  when  I  read 
immediately  made  protest  in  demand  in  His  Majesty's  name  to 
all  the  commanders  of  the  Company's  ships  to  transport — and 
their  answer  with  the  protest  goeth  herein  enclosed  which  please 
to  peruse ;  by  which  you  will  find  what  little  service  the  Com- 
pany or  Sir  George  Oxenden  doth  here  for  His  Majesty's  affairs. 
Seeing  this  delay  in  taking  possession  would  be  detrimental,  I 
hired  four  barks,  at  Goa  to  effect  it  with  our  pink  and  sloop 
which  carried  all  the  soldiers  and  lumber;  but  rather  than 
remain  at  Angediva  the  men  were  willing  anything.  At  our 
arrival  at  Goa,  before  I  could  get  the  despatches  for  two  persons 
to  be  nominated  to  go  with  us  to  make  the  delivery,  past  a  full 
month ;  the  soldiery  and  myself  lying  aboard  in  the  hot  sun  all 
the  time,  which  was  not  a  little  troublesome.  Besides  the  several 
abuses  received  from  the  Viceroy,  some  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
run  away  from  Angediva  were  taken  by  our  people  in  the  road 
of  Goa,  going  aboard  a  Portuguese  vessel,  and  were  brought  to 
me  on  board  the  pink ;  the  captain  of  the  castle  by  the  Viceroy's 
order  would  have  commanded  them  ashore,  which  I  refused, 
being  our  King's  Majesty's  subjects,  upon  which  there  was  a 
great  broil,  to  advise  the  particulars  would  be  tedious. 

"  I  was  forced  to  deliver  them  up  that  our  business  of  Bombay 
should  not  cease." 
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Some  days  after,  persons  were  nominated  and  certain  condi- 
tions given  Cooke  to  sign  after  he  should  have  received  the 
island.  ''Our  boats  that  we  rowed  in  were  rotten  and  ready 
to  sink,  so  we  could  not  possibly  have  held  out  any  longer. 
We  set  sail  from  Goa  towards  Bombay  in  the  aforesaid 
boats  on  7th  January  1665,  accompanied  by  ten  galliots  that 
brought  the  Chancellor  of  Goa  and  the  Yiador  da  Fazanda, 
whom  were  the  persons  appointed  to  make  the  surrender  of 
Bombay :  both  were  very  antient  men :  by  the  way  they  feU  sick 
so  put  into  Chaule  where  we  stayed  eight  days  for  their  recovery. 
The  2nd  February  1665  we  arrived  at  Bombay,  being  there 
detained  on  board  six  days  more,  while  the  city  and  gentry 
of  Bassein  came  to  be  present  at  the  delivery  as  witnesses. 
The  8th  February  we  landed  our  men  in  arms  to  receive  the 
island  in  the  King's  Majesty's  name,  which  was  done  with  all 
ceremony  and  honour  could  be ;  what  they  delivered  was  only 
two  small  bulwarks,  some  earth  and  stores." 

Thus  was  the  British  ensign  hoisted  at  Bombay  by  the  sur- 
vivors of  Sir  Abraham  Shipman's  regiment,  who  had  set  out 
from  the  shores  of  England  four  years  previously.  Reduced  in 
numbers  to  one  officer.  111  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
and  emaciated  .by  disease,  they  still  had  the  spirit  and  strength 
to  siurvive  a  journey  in  open  boats  exposed  to  the  rays  of  an 
eastern  sun,  during  final  voyage  of  over  a  month's  duration  from 
Angediva  vid  Goa  and  Bombay.  Their  arrival  at  the  latter 
place  was  followed  by  fifty-one  more  deaths,  which  reduced 
the  King's  force  in  the  East  Indies  to  sixty  men ;  for  Mr.  Cooke 
had  sent  the  surviving  officer  overland,  via  Aleppo,  with 
despatches,  and  thus  obtained  entire  control  of  the  affairs  of 
the  place. 

It  now  remains  to  explain  one  or  two  points  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Cooke's  letter.  What  was  the  objection  of  Sir  George 
Oxenden  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  the  troops  to  Bombay  ? 

The  East  Indian  Company  had  hitherto  loyally  carried  out 
their  promise  to  assist  the  King's  affairs  in  every  way ;  they  had 
made  arrangements  for  supplying  provisions,  had  conducted 
negotiations  with  the  Portuguese,  and  they  had  accepted  letters 
of  credit  on  account  of  the  troops.  Mr.  Cooke  in  subsequent 
correspondence  states  it  was  jealousy  of  the  Company  at  the 
idea  of  the  King  obtaining  a  territorial  possession  at  Bombay ; 
that  their  Surat  trade  would  be  injured  by  the  new  settlement. 
This  cannot  be  correct,  because  it  appears  that  an  offer  had 
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already  been  made  to  the  Company  to  cede  the  King's  rights  to 
Bombay ;  and  if  the  Company  had  been  anxious  to  acquire  the 
place  on  accomit  of  the  rights  they  would  thereby  gain,  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  so  doing. 

The  more  probable  reason  is  that  when  Sir  George  Oxenden 
saw  the  terms  that  Mr.  Cooke  was  about  to  conclude  with  the 
Portuguese,  and  which  at  the  time  had  been  actually  accepted ; 
he  loyally  declined  to  have  anything  to  say  to  them,  and 
refused  assistance  to  carry  them  out,  knowing  that  they  were 
not  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  original  treaty.  The 
convention  that  Mr.  Cooke  concluded  with  the  Portuguese  was 
such,  that  very  little  advantage  could  possibly  accrue  to  the 
King  by  possession  of  the  place. 

Ths  Portuguese  laid  claim  to  the  customs,  the  Jesuits  to  the 
rents  of  Mahmi,  and  one  Donna  Miranda  claimed  the  rents  of 
the  two  houses  at  the  forts  handed  over.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Cooke  reports  the  revenue  as  worth  700  dollars  per 
annum,  which  he  intends  collecting. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  narrate  Mr.  Cooke's  management  of 
affairs  after  he  had  brought  the  remnant  of  the  regiment  to 
Bombay ;  but  we  must  add  that  his  obnoxious  behaviour  towards 
the  East  India  Company  and  his  violence  towards  the  natives, 
speedily  led  to  the  presentation  of  a  [petition  by  the  Company 
for  his  removal. 

The  King,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  terms  con- 
cluded by  Cooke,  refused  to  recognise  the  conditions  on  which 
the  place  had  been  ceded,  and  sent  out  Sir  Gervaise  Lucas, 
Knt.,  Bt.,  to  adjust  the  affairs  of  the  place.  The  investigation 
that  followed  led  to  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Cooke,  who  fled  to 
Goa. 

It  was  soon  after  found  that  the  King's  expense  of  maintain- 
ing Bombay  greatly  exceeded  any  profits  arising  from  it,  and 
this  consideration  induced  him  to  make  a  grant  in  full  pro- 
priety for  ever  of  that  port  and  territory  to  the  East  India 
Company,  by  Charter,  dated  27th  March  1668,  "  to  hold  it  in 
free  and  common  soccage  of  His  Imperial  Crown;  under  an 
annual  rent  of  ten  pounds  in  gold,  payable  on  80th  September 
at  the  Custom  House  in  London." 

All  war  material  was  handed  over  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  it  was  made  ^'  lawful  for  the  Company  to  take  into  their 
service  such  and  so  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  as  were 
then  upon  the  island  as  they  thought  fit,  to  serve  them  there  or 
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elsewhere ;  and  those  not  willing  to  serve  were  to  be  brought  to 
England  in,  the  Company's  ships." 

The  regiment  thus  first  incorporated  by  Sir  Abraham  Ship- 
man  in  16G2,  and  together  with  Bombay  transferred  by  King 
Charles  II.  to  the  East  India  Company  in  1668>  continued  in  the 
service  of  the  Company  as  the  Bombay  Begiment  of  European 
Infantry  till  1848,  in  which  year  they  had  the  distinguished 
title  of  '^  Fusiliers  "  conferred  on  them.  In  1863,  the  regiment 
was  re-transferred  to  Her  Majesty's  Army,  and  designated  103rd 
Begiment  Boyal  Bombay  Fusiliers. 

It  would  be  superflous  to  add  more.  On  the  standards  of  the 
regiment  are  the  records  of  the  glorious  career  of  ''The  Old 
Toughs." 
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(1867-1880.) 
Bt  Captain  J.  B*  Luhley,  late  18th  Boyal  Pbubsian  Uhlans. 


(Continued  from  f.  86.) 

We  were  now  on  the  point  of  emerging  from  behind  the  hill 
which  had  protected  us ;  and  here,  as  I  have  been  bo  often  asked 
how  I  felt  and  how  it  looked,  &c.,  I  am  inclined  to  relate  my 
experience,  with  the  hope  that  those  who  have  seen  more  serrice 
will  be  indulgent  to  one  recounting  his  baptime  defeu.  On  turn- 
ing the  fatal  comer  scarcely  half  a  minute  had  elapsed  before 
"ping,  ping,  ping"  denoted  that  the  enemy  was  giving  us  a 
warm  welcome.  Looking  around  me  to  see  what  was  being 
done,  I  perceived  the  sergeant-major,  who  was  walking  at  my 
side,  place  one  hand  on  his  head,  extending  the  other  towards 
his  lieutenant.  He  said :  "  I  am  done  for ;  remember  me  to  my 
wife  and  little  ones,  and  tell  them  that  my  last  thought  Was 
about  them."  Then  he  sank  to  the  ground.  I  looked  back,  but 
only  to  hear  the  command  *'  VorwarU  /  "  Our  orders  were  to 
storm  the  forest  that  lay  on  the  left  of  the  French  position,  but 
before  we  could  approach  it  we  were  obliged  to  pass  an  unwooded 
hill  bristling  with  cannon  and  mitrailleuse.  The  fire  we  received 
in  so  doing  was  terrific,  but  despite  the  deadly  effect  the  battalion 
advanced  in  close  column,  each  gap  being  as  readily  filled  up 
as  made.  Arrived  at  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  verge  of 
the  wood,  we  were  ordered  to  disperse  into  skirmishing  order, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  any  natural  protection  that  offered  itself, 
the  men  returned  with  terrific  results  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
This  state  of  things,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration,  the 
brave  Brandenburgers  being  too  eager  to  come  to  close  quarters ; 
we  again  formed  into  column,  and  as  many  as  remained  rushed  to 
the  assault,  with  a  cheer  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  crew  of 
an  English  line-of-battle  ship,  cold  steel  deciding  the  superiority 
between  the  sturdy  German  and  the  lithe  Frenchman. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  there  might  be  more  agreeable,  situations 
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than  the  one  in  which  I  foond  myself,  for  I  knew  that  if  I 
escaped  being  shot  I  should  receive  no  mercy  if  made  a  prisoner, 
for  being  without  nniform  I  had  forfeited  a  soldier's  rights.  How- 
ever, with  a  feeling  of  pride  for  old  England  I  soon  found  myself 
in  the  thick  of  the  melie.  TheFrench  made  a  gallant  resistance, 
but  their  much  vaunted  activity  was  of  no  avail  against  the 
steady  rush  of  their  heavier  opponents,  and,  breaking  up,  they 
retreated  rapidly  up  the  precipitous  height,  pouring  down 
showers  of  bullets  among  us.  It  is  not  generous  to  speak  lightly 
of  a  defeated  foe,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  moment  the 
French  began  to  feel  themselves  worsted  they  became  panic- 
stricken,  and  time  after  time  the  greater  number  threw  down 
their  arms  before  the  weaker  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  made 
prisoners,  exclaiming,  **  Ont  ne  nous  f era  pas  de  mal  n*est  ce  pas  I " 
One  man,  after  firing  nearly  point  blank  at  me,  threw  down  his 
chassepot  and  with  clenched  hands  asked  for  mercy  in  the 
following  terms:  *' Pardon,  pardon,  je  n*ai  pas  tire  uw  coup 
avjourd'hui"  Before  we  had  clambered  up  the  Berg  such  of 
the  Frenchmen  as  had  escaped  from  below  had  joined  some 
reinforcements  and  taken  up  a  position  behind  some  field-works. 
Our  company,  now  reduced  to  half  its  number,  was  under  the 
command  of  one  of  the  junior  lieutenants,  the  superior  officers 
having  already  fallen.  Again  "  Vorwdrts  "  was  the  word ;  so, 
facing  a  storm  of  bullets  coming  from  every  direction,  we  rushed 
onward.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  when  a  sudden  pain  in  my 
foot  prevented  my  progress,  and  as  I  dropped  to  the  ground  I 
felt  but  too  acutely  that  the  leaden  messenger  had  found  its 
biUet.  Onward  went  the  battalion,  each  succeeding  hurrah 
indicating  that  the  conflict  was  still  raging  man  to  man.  The 
fusillade  became  at  this  moment  most  appalling,  and  the  harsh 
grinding  of  the  mitrailleuses  sounded  anything  but  musical. 
Seeing  an  officer  lying  seriously  wounded  a  few  paces  from  me, 
I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  his  side,  and  recognised  the  third 
son  of  a  family  that  had  already  lost  two  in  the  same  action. 
As  the  conflict  died  away  in  the  distance  the  Kranken'tragern 
began  their  melancholy  work,  but  it  was  already  twilight  when  it 
came  to  my  turn.  After  having  cut  off  my  boot  and  bound  up  my 
wound,  the  surgeon  gave  me  the  last  drops  from  a  flask  of 
cognac,  and  never  before  had  I  realized  the  value  of  that 
appropriate  term  Ea/u  de  Vie.  It  was  afterwards  told  me  that 
when  in  bivouac  on  the  Spichem  heights  the  muster-roll  was 
called,  82  officers  and  1,198  men  of  the  12th  Brandenburgers 
Begiment  were  found  absent. 
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Placed  in  a  cart  with  two  wounded  Frenchmen  and  three 
or  fonr  PmssianB,  I  was  conveyed  into  Saarbriick,  and  laid 
in  a  room  where  some  hundred  wounded  already  strewed 
the  floor.  Had  Byron  in  the  awfnl  fascination  of  his  Pindaric 
Ode  depicted^^the  hideous  sequel  to  '^  battle's  magnificently  stem 
array/'  he  could  scarcely  have  penned  the  ghastly  reality 
of  war's  deformities.  The  cries  of  anguish  of  those  who 
were  having  the  bullets  extracted,  rang  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
in  my  ears.  Horribly  weird,  too,  was  it  to  see  the  pale  piteous 
sisters  of  mercy  holding  up  the  wounded  while  the  surgeon,  by 
the  glimmer  of  a  candle,  used  his  relentless  knife. 

Before  mom  I  myself  was  lying  between  two  corpses ;  one  was 
that  of  a  Frenchman  who  had  been  groaning  all  night,  until 
suddenly  he  seized  my  arm,  and  looking  me  straight  in  the  face, 
said :  **  (Test  pour  eUe,  vous  la  lui  enverrez  ? "  I  thought  he 
was  delirious;  but  before  I  had  time  to  reflect,  his  clutch 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  till  I  became  aware  that  he  was 
dead.    On  removing  his  hand  I  found  a  letter  addressed  to 

Mademoiselle   ,  somewhere  in  Normandy.     Poor  fellow! 

he  no  doubt  had  a  presentiment  that  he  would  never  see  his 
beautiful  native  province  again,  and  had  written  his  last  fare- 
well to  his  fiancee.  So  pathetic  a  message  from  the  dead  was 
a  mission  too  solemn  to  be  left  unfulfilled. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  over-praise  the  noble  acts  of  the 
generous-hearted  ladies  of  Saarbriick ;  so  unceasing  were  they  in 
their  attention,  and  magnanimous  in  their  sacrifices,  that  few 
could  have  had  rest  on  that  terrible  night  of  the  6th  of 
August. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Frau  von  Buckwald,the  widow  of 
a  cavalry  officer,  who  had  generously  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  her  house  to  the  use  of  the  wounded,  also  kindly  asked  me  to 
go  there,  where  I  found  five  other  lucky  fellows,  for  whose 
comfort  nothing  was  spared  by  this  kind  lady  and  her  two 
daughters. 

Happily  for  me  my  wound  was  not  very  severe,  and  but  for  the 
disappointment  of  seeing  my  long-sought  regiment  pass  under 
{he  window  without  my  being  able  to  join  it,  I  would  have  been 
perfectly  happy  in  the  agreeable  society  of  my  kind  hostess.  My 
impatience  grew,  however,  stronger  and  stronger ;  so,  contrary 
to  the  surgeon's  advice,  and  the  exhortations  of  Madame  von 
Buekwald,  who  entreated  me  to  wait  imtil  my  wound  was 
completely  healed,  I  determined  to  set  out  to  join  my  comrades. 
Upon  inquiry  I  learnt  that  certain  provision  waggons  were  to 
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pass  through  the  town,  so  I  posted  myself  at  the  comer  of  a 
street  and  awaited  their  arrival.  It  was  with  great  difficulliy  that 
I  persuaded  the  quartermaster-sergeant  to  take  me  with  him, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  a  passing  officer  I 
should  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  my  greatest  desire. 
The  treatment  I  received  on  joining  my  regiment,  however  hard 
it  may  appear,  was  not  in  the  least  surprising,  for  personal 
appearance  was  decidedly  against  me. 

When  I  reported  myself  to  the  colonel  my  white  "  ducks  " 
had  lost  caste ;  my  coat  and  waistcoat  had  imdergone  roughish 
usage;  my  flannel  shirt  was  unsurmounted  by  a  collar ;  on  only 
one  foot  a  boot,  the  other  wrapped  up  in  bandages;  besides 
being  unshaven  and  lame. 

On  arriving  at  Elein-Blitterdorf,  the  German  frontier  village, 
I  foimd  the  regiment  bivouacked,  and  upon  inquiry  for  the 
colonel,  I  was  conducted  to  a  table  where  eight  or  ten  officers 
were  discussing  their  postprandial  grog.  Hobbling  up  to  the 
commanding  officer,  I  reported  myself  as  Porte  ep6e  Fahnrich 
in  his  regiment ;  but  before  I  could  get  attended  to,  one  offiper 
menacingly  beckoned  me  to  retire,  while  another,  good-naturedly, 
took  out  his  purse,  and  said,  ''  Let  the  poor  divil  speak,  and  we 
will  give  him  a  few  *  groschens.' "  It  was  evident  that  they  had 
taken  me  for  a  beggar. 

The  colonel,  recovering  from  his  surprise,  however,  insisted 
upon  a  proof  of  my  assertion,  so  I  gave  him  the  card  presented 
me  by  Colonel  von  Albydell  in  Berlin.  Scrutinising  it  minutely, 
he  at  length  turned  to  the  officers,  and  declared  that  it  was  all 
a  hoax,  and  that  I  was  nothing  but  a  spy. 

An  unpleasant  predicament  this  to  be  in,  being,  as  I  was,  nearly 
without  money,  without  clothes,  unable  to  walk,  and,  what  was 
worst  of  all,  to  be  taken  for  a  spy  by  one's  own  commanding 
officer ! 

While  in  this  uncertainty  of  the  future,  one  of  Colonel  von 
Albydell's  nephews  came  up  and  testified  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  writing,  upon  which  Captain  von  Schlick  protested  on  my 
behalf,  and  urged  the  colonel  to  take  me  with  bim  until  matters 
could  be  set  right  from  head-quarters. 

After  a  long  altercation  it  was  decided  tib^t  I  should  befiimlied 
as  a  trooper  in  his  squadron.  Thus  xeduoed  to  &e  naika  I  was 
compelled  to  deliver  up  my  sword,  and  in  exchange  I  received  a 

Bi0ii  fl«t  in  fdl  marching  dress,  I  was  then  inspected  }>j  Uie 
i^rgaaat-major,  who,  after  finding  faults  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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ordered  me  to  take  a  lanoe,  and  marshalled  me  off  to  the 
captam. 

An  ordeal  somewhat  similar  to  the  first  was  here  in  store  for 
me;  bat  with  the  addition  of  the  more  agreeable  test  of 
equestrianism.  **  Satan/'  the  name  of  the  charger  allotted  to 
me,  did  not  foreshadow  a  pleasant  performance :  there  was  a 
suggestiyeness  about  it  of  the  lower  regions  far  from  emboldening, 
but  to  give  him  his  due,  the  ''Devil/'  barring  a  somewhat 
unpleasant  propensity  to  rear,  went  very  well. 

Captain  von  Schlick  having  pronounced  himself  satisfied  with 
my  abilities  on  the  pig-skin,  I  was  handed  over  to  the  sergeant 
to  initiate  me  in  that  indispensable  duty,  the  key-stone  to  all 
military  discipline,  the  saluting  and  bearing  towards  my  superior 
officers.  But  our  bugles  being  sounded,  the  hurrying  to  and  fro 
indicated  that  a  move  was  contemplated ;  so  vaulting  instead  on 
to  Satan's  back,  I  took  my  place  in  the  fourth  section  and 
proudly  commenced  my  Uhlan  career. 

A  glorious  sunshine  heralded  us  on  our  march ;  but  as  soon  aa 
we  had  crossed  the  Saar,  and  had  entered  upon  French  territory, 
both  earth  and  heaven  received  us  gloomily.  Bain  poured  in 
torrents,  while  desolation  prevailed  on  all  sides.  The  market- 
places of  each  village  through  which  we  passed  were  hung  with 
black  flags,  while  from  house  and  hovel  there  issued  strange 
beings,  who  reminded  one  forcibly  of  those  grotesque  creations 
of  Swift's  brain,  the  natives  of  Lugnag  who  never  died.  We 
learnt  that  this  desolation  was  the  result  of  a  rumour  that  the 
French  had  retreated  without  a  blow,  and  that  the  Prussians 
compelled  all  prisoners  to  precede  their  columns  of  attack  for 
self-protection. 

The  young  women  had  also  fled,  for  all  sorts  of  groundless 
reports  had  been  circulated  to  frighten  them,  and  we  were 
accordingly  left  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  old  hags,  the  halt,  the 
maimed,  and  the  blind. 

After  a  march  of  about  eight  hours,  we  were  brought  into 
bivouac  in  a  meadow  outside  the  village  of  Falkermont.  The 
men  had  hardly  eaten  their  dinner,  when  the  call  for  stables  set 
us  again  hard  at  work  grooming  and  cleaning  horse  and  accou- 
trements. A  group  of  officers,  desirous,  I  suppose,  of  seeing 
how  I  would  set  about  these  duties,  assembled  in  my  vicinity. 
After  a  short  but  critical  look,  they  appeared  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  that  I  not  only  did  the  work  with  a  thorough 
good  will,  but  also  in  a  proper  manner — ^thanks  to  the  lessons  of 
my  eld  Hoagariaa  sergeant.  As  soon  as  stables  were  over^  twc 
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young  lieatenants  approached  me  saying,  *'  Ton  most  not  mind 
what  you  are  going  through  now ;  for  when  the  colonel  hears 
about  your  appointment,  you  will  have  done  with  it  for  ever." 
Doubtlessly  thinking  that  I  might  be  hungry,  and  as  yet  not  up 
to  cooking  and  looking  out  for  myself,  they  invited  me  to  share 
their  dinner.  During  the  conversation,  while  relating  my 
recent  adventures,  I  casually  let  fall  that  my  stock  of  linen  was 
not  very  copious,  for  I  possessed  nothing  else  but  what  I  stood 
up  in.  In  a  very  short  time  a  complete  outfit  of  various  sizes 
and  colours  was  presented  to  me,  contributed  by  the  ofiScers  of 
the  regiment;  even  the  stern  old  colonel,  no  longer  able  to 
remain  obdurate,  proffered  as  his  share  two  pairs  of  socks.  I 
was  not  long  in  forming  as  favourable  an  opinion  of  my  com* 
rades  in  the  ranks  as  I  had  already  done  of  the  officers,  for  I 
discovered  several  gentlemen  among  the  troopers  of  my  own 
section ;  one  was  a  future  diplomate,  he  spoke  three  languages 
with  equal  proficiency ;  another  was  a  doctor  of  law,  another 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  landed  proprietor ;  in  fact,  there  were  men 
of  every  sphere  and  of  every  profession,  so  situated.  It  is  there, 
among  the  rank  and  file,  that  all — ^from  the  richest  nobleman 
to  the  humblest  peasant— meet  on  equal  terms,  nor  do  any  show 
themselves  the  worse  for  it. 

Though  in  time  of  war  the  ''  Einjahrig  Freiwillige "  has  no 
advantages  over  the  soldier  who  serves  his  fixed  time  of  three 
years,  still  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  him  in  time  of  peace  are 
very  great.  A  gentleman  not  desiring  to  make  the  army  his 
profession  when  arrived  at  the  age  for  military  service  reports 
himself  to  the  authorities  of  his  province  for  permission  to  pass 
the  examination  called  '^  Einjahrig  FreiwilligenExamen,"  which 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Direct  Commission  Examination  in 
England.  Should  he  succeed,  he  is  appointed  to  a  regiment  for 
one  year's  service,  but  during  this  period  he  is  expected  to 
furnish  his  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  to  find  his  own 
quarters  and  messing ;  if  in  the  cavalry,  to  buy  and  Ofiaintain 
his  own  horse.  He  goes  through  the  same  instruction  as  any 
other  recruit,  no  matter  whether  in  the  infantry  or  cavalry,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  the  year  is  required  to  pass  an  examination 
in  purely  military  subjects.  If  [successful,  he  is  made  a  non- 
commissioned  officer.  Should  he  be  ambitious  of  promotion,  he 
is  called  upon  to  do  duty  for  two  months  during  the  autumn  of 
the  ensuing  year,  so  as  to  derive  proficiency  from  the  man- 
oeuvres,  after  which  he  is  balloted  for  as  an  officer  of  the 
Beserve.    As  such  he  again  serves  two  more  months  during  the 
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third  year,  and  is  then  carried  over  to  the  Beserve  List,  only  to 
take  up  arms  again  in  time  of  war.  He  does  not  advance 
with  the  officers  of  the  active  branch,  but  on  the  list  of  his 
"Landwehr"  battalion.  The  Reserve  and  Landwehr  officers, 
however,  rarely  rise  to  become  captains  unless  they  have  seved 
as  officers  in  the  army. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  detail  concerning  the 
numerous  patrols  I  took  part  in  between  the  date  of  my  joining 
my  regiment  and  the  battle  of  Mars-la-Tour ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  our  nomadic  proclivities  gained  for  us  an  almost  diabolical 
reputation.  Like  so  many  evil  spirits,  wherever  we  went,  we 
astonished  the  inhabitants  ;  perpetually  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  retreating  army,  and  suddenly  dropping  down  among  be- 
nighted stragglers ;  now  capturing  waggon-loads  of  supplies,  or 
riding  into  open  towns  and  terrifying  their  dignitaries  into  the 
most  abject  submission  by  the  requisitions  we  had  to  make,  now 
driving  the  peasantry  to  the  very  verge  of  desperation.  In  fact, 
80  terrible  was  the  consternation  we  created,  that  it  would  not  bo 
surprising  if  the  future  bogey  conjured  up  from  the  distracted 
brains  of  French  nurses,  for  the  suppression  of  infantile  petu* 
lance,  took  the  form  of  a  Mephistophelian  Uhlan. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  we  passed  through  Pont  a  Mousson ; 
and  here  it  became  evident,  from  the  skirmishes  which  were 
daily  occurring  between  small  parties  of  French  and  German 
cavalry,  that  a  battle  was  imminent.  The  Black  Brunswickers, 
who  formed  part  of  our  Cavalry  division,  had  had  an  engage- 
ment that  very  day  with  some  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  in  the  town 
itself. 

Rain  having  incessantly  come  down  since  the  12th,  we  were 
Tery  pleased  to  find  the  morning  of  the  15th  ushering  in 
fine  weather,  which  dried  our  clothes,  warmed  our  hearts,  and 
cheered  us  for  the  impending  fight.  The  13th  Uhlans  formed 
part  of  Rheinbaben's  famous  Cavalry  Division,  the  5th,  which 
consisted  of  the  11th  (von  Barby's),  12th  (von  Bredow's),  and 
18th  (von  Reader's)  brigades.  Our  gallant  leader  had  no  doubt 
smelt  powder  in  the  air,  or  he  would  not  have  drawn  in  his 
division  more  closely  during  that  day,  and  as  night  came  on 
we  bivouacked  by  brigades  in  close  proximity;  the  11th 
lying  somewhat  north  of  Vionville.  The  next  day  testified  how 
necessary  had  been  this  precaution,  for  on  it  was  fought  one  of 
the  most  glorious  battles  of  the  whole  campaign,  one  in  which 
the  numerical  difference  between  the  combatants  was  the  largest 
during  the  war.    It  is  acknowledged  that  70,000  Germans  there 
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fpnght  against  140,000  Frenchmen  composed  of  the  elite  of  the 
Imperial  army. 

The  13th  Uhlans  were  up  with  the  sun,  and  having  cooked 
and  eaten  their  morning  meal,  set  to  work  to  have  saddles, 
dpors,  and  lances  in  fitting  condition.  When  the  alarm  sonnded 
at  9  o'clock,  they  turned  out  as  smart  as  if  for  inspection.  Ten 
o'clock  saw  the  11th  and  12th  Brigades  within  the  line  of  battle. 
Beceiving  orders  to  advance  to  the  support  of  the  infantry, 
tvho  were  contending  against  overwhelming  numbers,  they 
did  so  at  a  trot,  von  Bredow's  brigade  taking  the  east  side  of 
the  forest  of  Vionville,  while  Barby  advanced  on  the  west.  Von 
JBredow's  was  the  first  to  feel  steel,  for,  as  there  was  no  infantry 
on  that  side,  cavalry  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  check  the 
t^rench  advance.  It  would  be  difficult  to  single  out  one  regiment 
more  than  another  for  feats  of  daring.  Grandly  beautifol, 
certainly,  was  it  to  see  Bismarck's  Cuirassiers  ride  in  and  sabre 
every  gunner  of  a  French  battery  in  the  teeth  of  a  hellish  fire, 
&nd  then  prepare  to  contest  possession  against  the  return  attack 
of  the  jealous  enemy.  A  second  time  the  iron  mass  rode  down 
upon  the  foe ;  but  though  at  first  successful,  the  odds  were  too 
great,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  own  lines.  One 
officer  of  the  Cuirassiers,  an  Englishman,  had  captured  a 
standard  during  this  attack,  but  after  having  held  it  for  some 
time  he  was  unable  to  retain  possession  of  it,  being  wounded  in 
the  hand.  Soon  after  this  the  16th  Uhlans  and  13th  Dragoons 
rode  straight  at  the  approaching  infantry;  but  as  no  support 
was  at  hand,  they  also  had  to  retire,  sadly  decimated. 

But  not  in  vain,  however,  were  these  gallant  attacks ;  time 
had  been  gained,  and  the  German  infantry  was  now  in  a  position 
to  hold  its  own.  The  French  had  extended  their  line  of  attack, 
and  columns  which  threatened  the  German  left  were  seen 
approaching  from  the  villages  of  St.  Marcel  and  BruvUle.  The 
task  of  checking  this  attack  was  assigned  to  Barby's  brigade. 
The  regiments,  advancing  at  a  trot  under  heavy  artillery  fire, 
traversed  the  ghaut  north  of  the  forest  of  Vionville,  and  took  up 
a  position  on  the  plateau  beyond,  while  shot  and  shell  played 
around  and  among  them.  During  the  half  hour  which  elapsed, 
another  column  was  seen  creeping  up  on  our  left  flank.  We 
suffered  terribly  from  the  fire  of  its  skirmishers ;  but  as  orders 
had  been  given  to  retain  position  as  long  as  possible,  the  brigade 
continued  to  face  the  enemy.  Mitrailleuse  batteries  now  came 
into  action,  and  so  continuous  was  their  fire  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  retire,  leaving  our  wounded  where  we  bs4^tPQ4«T 
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This  moyemeni  was  carried  ont  at  a  walk,  and  our  sturgeons 
who  remained  for  their  assistance  were,  despite  the  Geneva 
Gonyention,  made  prisoners  and  conveyed  to  Doncourl.  It 
was  now  about  8  o'clock,  and  the  sun's  rays  being  nearly  a^ 
hot  as  the  battle,  our  brigade,  taking  advantage  of  a  natural 
shelter  afforded  by  the  rising  ground,  dismounted,  and  the  men 
sought  distraction  in  watching  the  shells  as  they  fell  close  by, 
or  whizzed  about  us. 

Our  19th  Infantry  Division  now  came  into  action.  We 
received  orders  to  move  to  the  eastward  of  Bezonville,  but  only 
to  remain  a  brief  time,  for  again  we  were  soon  ordered  to  check 
a  second  vigorous  attempt  to  turn  our  left  by  Mars-la-Tour.  It 
was  indeed  a  grand  sight  to  watch  Barby's  gallant  horsemexi 
riding  down  the  whole  line  between  Bezonville  and  Mars-la-Tour^ 
heedless  of  the  continual  hailstorm  of  grenades  and  shrapnels 
that  poured  upon  them.  As  we  halted  for  a  moment  behind  the 
forest  of  Yionville,  I  was  able  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  what 
was  going  on  around.  Yery  little  convinced  me  that  it  require^ 
but  a  hair  to  turn  the  scale.  Never,  either  before  or  afterwards, 
were  the  German  forces  so  near  defeat.  Schwartzkoppen's 
infantry  was  broken  and  nearly  annihilated,  driven  before 
columns  and  columns  of  the  enemy,  who  appeared  over  the  brow 
of  a  hill  commanding  the  Yionville- Yerdun  chaussee. 

I  saw  an  officer  of  the  16th  Foot,  thrice  wounded,  seated  on  a 
horse  led  by  two  fusiliers,  holding  in  his  hand  the  tattered 
shreds  of  their  regiment.  Fancy  this  precious  object  in  such 
feeble  keeping ! 

The  gallant  leader  of  the  10th  Corps,  von  Yoigt-Bhetz,  still 
determined  to  hold  on,  though  he  ordered  a  squadron  of 
Cuirassiers  to  assemble  the  scattered  infantry,  and  inform  then^ 
that  the  line  of  retreat  would  be  through  Tronville,  on  to 
Pont-a-Mousson.  At  this  moment  there  is  an  anxious  look  on 
every  face  as  all  eyes  are  directed  to  a  cloud  of  dust,  wherQ 
helmet  and  sabre  glisten  in  the  sun's  rays.  The  1st  Dragoon 
Guards — ^noble  emulators  of  the  Crimean  Light  Brigade — 
advance  in  columns  of  squadrons  until  the  Yionville  Chaussee 
is  passed,  and  then  forming  front  throw  themselves  upon  the 
enemy.  Though  they  are  lost  amidst  smoke  and  dust,  everyone 
feels  assured  that  their  mission  has  been  fulfilled,  and  that  the 
French  infantry  has  been  ridden  down.  As  the  wind  wafts 
away  the  smoke,  solitary  horsemen  are  here  and  there  observed 
J>icking  their  way  back ;  a  hundred  at  most  are  all  that  remaia 
of  the  gallant  regiment.  r^    '   ^il 
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A  prince  of  royal  blood,  the  seventeenth  of  his  name,  has 
ifallen,  with  eleven  of  his  comrades,  ''in  one  red  burial 
blent/^ 

Encouraged  by  their  success,  the  French  push  forward  five 
regiments  of  cavalry  in  support  of  an  advance  they  are  making 
on  their  right,  to  take,  if  possible,  the  German  force  in  the  rear. 
To  accomplish  this  it  was  first  necessary  to  dispose  of  Barby's 
Cavalry  Brigade ;  and  fervently  did  the  latter  yearn  to  be  pitted 
against  their  own  arm.  Finer  charging  ground  could  not  have 
been  found  than  that  situated  west  of  the  Chaussee  Largny^ 
Mars- la-Tour. 

Passing  these  villc^es  by  threes,  the  brigade  formed  for  attack^ 
the  19th  Dragoons  on  the  right,  the  4th  Cuirassiers  in  the 
centre,  and  the  13th  Uhlans  on  the  left.  The  4th  squadron  of 
the  Uhlans  had  orders  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  flank.  Opposed 
to  the  19th  were  the  Lancers  of  the  Guard  and  drd  Dragoons, 
to  the  4th  Cuirassiers  a  similar  foe,  while  to  us  were  the 
*'  Dragons  de  llmperatrice,"  and  a  regiment  of  ''  Chasseurs  a 
Cheval." 

This  attack  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  cavalry  engagement 
known,  there  having  been  nearly  6,000  horsemen  engaged.  Un- 
fortunately I  am  unable  to  give  such  a  description  as  might  be 
wished  for ;  people  who  take  part  in  such  encounters  generally 
see  and  know  less  about  the  matter  than  others.  This,  however, 
^¥as  certain  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  officers  to 
prevent  the  impetuosity  of  the  men  from  breaking  loose  before 
the  proper  moment  arrived. 

.  The  dragoons  and  chasseurs  awaited  us  standing,  but  as  soon  as 
the  Prussian  ''Hurrah ! "  rent  the  air,  some  fifty  yards  before  the 
collision  took  place,  they  gave  us  a  volley  with  their  carbines, 
and  thefi,  drawing  their  swords,  endeavoured,  when  too  late,  to 
come  on  at  a  gallop.  We  were  too  soon,  however,  among  them; 
unable  to  resist  the  shock  they  broke  up,  and,  though  placed 
at  a  considerable  disadvantage,  tried  with  great  bravery  to 
retrieve  their  mistake  in  single  combat.  Long  and  stubborn 
was  the  melee,  many  of  the  dragoons  who  had  been  unhorsed 
made  good  use  of  their  carbines ;  but  as  the  remainder  of  their 
mounted  comrades  ultimately  retired,  they  were  left  to  fall  easy 
captives,  and  among  them  the  general  who  had  led  the  attack. 
Not  so  well  in  the  meantime  had  fared*the  19th  Dragoons ;  they 
had  found  the  lance  a  more  formidable  weapon  than  they 
expected,  and  had  not  the  11th  Hussars  arrived  to  their 
assistance,  they  might  possibly  have  found  their  task  somewhat 
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difficult ;  bnt  as  it  wa8»  w^  remained  masters  of  the  field,  and 
placed  the  enemy's  infantry  and  artillery,  which  had  advanced 
almost  to  Yionville,  in  an  exceedingly  critical  position;  they 
finding  a  large  force  of  cavalry  in  their  rear,  relinquished  theii" 
attempt)  and  contented  themselves  by  retiring  and  pitching 
their  camps  around  Bruville  and  St.  Marcel. 

The  6th  Cavalry  Division  under  Duke  Wilhelm  of  Mecklenburgi 
had  not  been  idle  on  the  right.  Colonel  von  Zietheh,  the  last 
descendant  of  Frederick  the  Great's  renowned  cavalry  leader^ 
had  fallen  while  gallantly  charging  at  the  head  of  the  8rd 
Hussars,  which  bears  to  this  day  the  name  of  '^Ziethen 
Husaren,"  after  that  celebrated  captain.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  also  owes  his  name  of  ''The  Bed  Prince"  to  this 
regiment,  whose  scarlet  uniform'^he  generally  wears. 

It  was  now  getting  dusk,  and  little  beyond  the  dull  roar  of 
the  rival  artillery  was  to  be  heard  as  they  kept  up  a  duel  between 
themselves.  The  rising  moon  poured  its  silver  streaks  with 
unusual  effect  on  the  scene  of  carnage  beneath,  which  revealed 
itself  in  aU  its  hideous  ghastliness.  On  this  day,  the  bloodiest 
of  the  whole  war,  17,000  Germans  bled  for  their  country ;  the 
loss  of  the  French  I  am  unable  to  give,  but  the  manner  in  which 
ihey  fought  would  [have  done  honour  to  the  troops  of  the  first 
Napoleon. 

General  von  Moltke  has  said  that  the  battle  of  Mars-la-Tour^ 
the  defence  of  Baume-la-Bolande,  and  General  Werder's  three 
days'  engagement  with  Bourbaki's  army,  were  the  most  glorious 
achievements  of  the  war. 

Cavalry,^which  bad  so  long  been  thrown  into  the  background^ 
regained  on  this  day  of  Yionville  its  lost  prestige.  It  had  been 
weighed  in  the  balance,  but  had  not  been  found  wanting.  The 
effect  that  cavalry  has  upon  infantry  is  undeniably  great.  I 
myself  saw  a  gleam  of  hope  spreading  over  Wedell's  retreating 
brigade  as  Barby's  squadrons  rode  past  in  close  columns.  It 
often  restores  confidence  to  nearly  beaten  troops,  and  prevents 
that  most  disastrous  of  conditions — a  rout ;  and  in  my  opinion, 
after  witnessing  cavalry  manoeuvres  this  year  at  Eonitz,  under 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  I  venture  to  say  that  in  future  wars 
cavalry  will  play  a  still  far  more  important  part,  if  it  does  not 
give  a  decisive  turn  to  a  battle  by  its  action  in  the  foremost 
line. 

It  was  already  dark  before  we  could  water  our  horses,  while  as 
for  food  not  a  man  had  tasted  even  the  smallest  particle  for 
more  than  sixteen  hours.    Where  to  procure  this  commodity 
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then,  was  a  question  very  difficult  to  be  solved.  At  length  it 
devolyed  upon  me  to  institute  a  quest.  Biding  ahead  of  the 
squadron  into  Mars-la-Tour,  I  was  fortunate  enough,  after 
repeated  knockings  at  various  houses,  to  arouse  a  nice  little 
woman  from  the  Cimmerian  seclusion  of  a  cellar.  At  first  she 
asserted  that  she  had  ovlj  *^ un petit  morceau^' lor  hex  supper; 
but  by  dint  of  a  little  judicious  coaxing,  I  was  declared  **un 
ires  gentil  gargon,''  and  given  a  repast  that  would  have  satisfied 
JSallust  and  his  *'  convives.''  I  was  afraid  that  my  captain  and 
bis  lieutenants  would  fare  badly  on  their  arrival ;  but  on  the 
production  of  a  few  thalers  my  hostess,  as  if  by  au  ''  oi>en 
sesame,"  transformed  the  "  petit  morceau "  into  all  manner  of 
stores.  Bread,  butter,  cheese,  wine,  and  other  delicacies,  soon 
made  their  appearance.  An  old  woman  with  two  younger  satel* 
lites  next  emerged  from  the  wondrous  catacombs,  and  these  in 
turn  hastened  to  distribute  the  eatables  to  the  men  as  they  rode 
up  in  pairs — a  glass  of  wine  and  a  hunch  of  bread  being  given 
to  each.  Everything  having  been  paid  for,  our  hostess  expressed 
as  her  opinion  that  the  ''  Devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted," 
and  informed  me  that  the  French  had  not  behaved  so  well  on 
their  passage  through  there,  many  having  drunk  her  best  cognac 
without  paying  for  it,  but  that  she  still  had  one  bottle  left 
^^poiir  ce  michant  petit  Uhlan  J'  Tes,  this  was  the  act  of  an 
Uhlan  squadron  on  the  night  of  a  victory  in  an  enemy's 
country ! 

The  17th  had  already  dawned,  before,  seated  round  our  bivouac 
fire  at  Puxieux,  I  produced  my  bottle  of  cognac  and  drank  with 
jny  comrades  in  a  jolly, "  Hoch  ! "  the  health  of  the  fair  giver ;  for 
who  could  tell  whether  we  should  be  alive  to  do  so  on  the 
morrow  ? 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Itb  Natube  and  Constitution  ;  wrra  Betubns  showing  thk 
Qfficebs  who  hate  passed  TEBnt  Final  Examination  ;  the 
Appointments  they  hate  beceived;  and  the  Staff  Appoint- 
xknts  becomino  vacant  dubing  the  next  Five  Yeabs. 

By  Bobebt  O'Btbne,  Babbistbb-at-Law. 

(Continued  from  p.  588,  vol.  iii.) 

In  analyzing  the  Staff  Appointments,  we  find  the  following  to 
be  the  result : — 

Of  84  appointments  at  the  Head-Quarters  Staff  of  the  Army 
(War  Office),  4  only  are  heljd  by  officers  passed  the  Staff  College. 
la  the  Northern  Military  District,  we  have  only  2  of  these  quali- 
fied officers  out  of  11  appointments;  in  the  Eastern  District, 
not  one  out  of  the  8  availaWe ;  in  the  Western  District,  2  out 
of  10;  in  the  Southern,  2  out  of  18;  in  the  Chatham  District, 
2  out  of  6 ;  in  the  South-Bastem  District,  2  out  of  12;  in  the 
Home  District,  2  out  of  8 ;  in  the  Woolwich  District,  8  out  of 
6;  at  Aldershot,  11  out  of  29;  North  British,  1  out  of  10; 
Dublin,  6  out  of  82;  Belfast,  1  out  Of  5 ;  Cork,  8  out  of  10; 
India,  18  out  of  218;  and  taking  our  Colonial  Possessions 
en  gros,  21  out  of  116. 

In  our  Military  Educational  Establishments,  for  which  our 
Staff  College  Officers  should  be  at  least  as  well  qualified  to  hold 
as  others,  we  have  the  following  distressing  results : — 

School  of  Gunnery,  no  appointment  conferred  upon  a  Staff 
CoUege  officer.  Department  of  Artillery  Studies,  only  2  out  of  6. 
School  of  Military  Engineering,  only  2  out  of  16.  School  of 
Musketry,  not  one.  Eoyal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  15  out 
of  80.  Staff  College,  2  out  of  4.  Eoyal  Military  Academy, 
8  out  of  28. 

In  our  Ordnance  Manufacturing  Establishment  we  have  only 
2  of  our  Staff  College  officers  appointed  out  of  a  total  of  21. 

Out  of  692  Staff  appointments,  only  86  officers,  out  0^.287 
officers  who  have  passed  the  Staff  College,  hold  Staff  appoint- 
ments.    Two  hundred  and  one  unemployed/ 
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STAFF  APPOINTMENTS. 

BECOMINa  VaGAMT  WlTHm  THE  KEXT  FiVE  YeABS. 

The  following  Staff  AppoinimentB  ought  to  become  vacant 
on  the  dates  attached  to  them : — 

Date  of 
▼ftoanoy.  Natnra  of  Appointment. 

1882. 
Sep.  2a  Instr.  in   Military  Drawing 

B.M.A.,  Woolwich. 
„  20.  Seo.<feTrea8.,B.M.A.,Woolwc]L 
„  27.  Grarrison  Ins.,  Madras. 
Oct.  1.  Brig..Oen.,  Bengal 
H    1.  Com.,  Schl.  of  Gunnery. 
n    1.  Inst,    in  Military  Surveying. 

Art  Dep.,  Woolwioh. 
„  17.  Com.  B.D.  No.  8,  Canterbury. 
„  17.  Com.  B.D.  No.  16,  Beverley. 
„  17.  Com.  B.D.  No.  86,  Chidhester. 
»,  17.  Com.  B.D.  No.  83,  Belfast. 
„  17.  Com.  B.D.  No.  91,  Stirling. 
„  26.  Brig.  Maj.,  Bengal. 
,,  81.  Com.  B.D.  No.  41,  Cardiff. 
„  81.  Com.B.D.  No.  68,  Sunderland. 
Nov.  1.  A.Q.MOen.,  Bombay. 
,»    1.  Direc.  of  Art.  Studies,  Pep.  of 

A.S. 
„    L  Brig. -Maj.,  Bengal. 
„    6.  D. A A.G.,  Bengal 
„    6.  Instructor     in    Fortiilcatioii« 

B.M.C.,  Sandhurst. 
„  10.  Ghur.  Instr.,  Gibraltar. 
«,  10.  Com.  B.D.  No.  43,  Oxford. 
„  14.  A.A.  <fe  Q.M.G.,  N.  Dist. 
„  21.  D.A.Q.MGen.,  Madras. 
Deo.  7.  Com.  B.D.  No.  84,  Carlisle. 
„  19.  Com.  B.D.  No.  29,  Worcester. 
J,  19.  Com.  BJD.  No.  102,  Naas. 
„  29.  Com.  B JD.  No.  61  &  66,  Ponfte- 

fract. 
I,  29.  Dep.  Judge  Advct,  Bengal 


Date  of 
Vacancy.  Katoze  of  Appointment. 

188L 
Feb.  16.  See.  to  Gov.  o!  Madras. 
July  26b  Dep.  Judge- Advote.,  Bengal 
Deo.    1.  Dep.  Judge-Advct,  Madras. 
„      6.  Assist  Director  of  Mil  Edu- 
cation, War  Office. 
„    26.  Dep.  Sec,  Mil   Secretariat, 

India. 
„    26.  Assist.  Sec.,  Mil.  Secretariat, 

India. 
„    26.  Assist  Sea,  Mil  Secretariat, 
India. 

1862. 

Jan.    1.  Com.4JkSec.B.M.C.SandhrBt 
„      9.  A.A.G.,  Madras. 
„    80.  Instructor  in  Militanr  Sor- 
veying,B.M.C.,SandhurBt. 
„    31.  The  Chaplaincy  of  Tower 
of  London. 
Mar.  12.  Gar.  Ins.,  £.  District. 
„    12.  Surg.-Gen.,  Army  Sanitary 

Com. 

„     19.  Instructor,  Military  Tactics 

<fec.,  B.M.C.,  Sandhurst. 

April  10.  Surgn.,  B.M.C.,  Sandhurst. 

„    10.  Ins.  in  MU.  Surv.,  B.M.C., 

Sandhurst. 
„    16.  D.A.A.  Gen.,  Bengal 
„    20.  D.A.Q.M.Gen.,  Bengal. 
„    22.  A  A  Gen.,  Madras. 
May    1.  Brig.-Maj.,  B.A.,  Aldershot 
„       1.  Brig.  Gen.,  Bengal. 
„       1.  Ins.  in  Gun.,  Schl  of  Gun. 
„       6.  Fort  Maj.  &  Adjnt.,  Jersey. 
June  7.  Garrison  Ins.,  Bombay 
„     16.  Gar.  Ins.,  S.E.  Dist.,  Dover. 
„     21.  Ins.  in  Military  Tactics,  ^, 
B.M.C.,  Sandhurst. 
July    1.  Gar.  Ins.,  Home  Dist 
„      1.  Brig..Maj.  RA.,  S.  Dist. 
„    16.  Au  Ins.  in  Surv.,  School  of 
Military  Engineerings 
Aug.  4.  Garrison  Ins.,  Canada. 
„    9.  Gk>v.  &  Com.'in-C.,  Bermuda. 
„    14.  D.A.A.6en.,  Madras. 
Sep.  1.  D.A.A.  <fe  Q.MG.,  S.  District. 
„    1.  Ins.  in  Fortifications,  B.M.C., 

Sandhurst. 
„    1.  Ins.  in  Military  Tactics,  ^., 

B.M.C.,  Sandhurst. 
„  20.  Prof,   of    Military   Drawing, 
B.M.A.,  Woolwich. 


1888. 
Jan.    1.  D.A.Gen.,  Ireland. 

„      1.  A.A.  &  Q.M.G.,  Aldershot. 

„      1.  Q.M.,  B.M.A.,  Chelsea. 

„    19.  Director    Gton.    Mil.    Edu- 
cation, H.Q.,  War  Office. 

„    28.  D.AA.Gen.,  Bengal. 

„    26.  1st  A.A.Gen.,  Bengal 

„    26.  D.A.A.Gen.,  Madras. 

„    81.  D.A.A.G.,  H.Q.,  War  Offioe. 
Feb.    1.  A.A.<feQ.M.G.,  Ireland. 

„      1.  Prof,  of  Fortificn.,  ^fcc.,  Staff 
OoU. 

„      8.  Dep.  Judge  Adve.,  Madrae. 

„    28.  Com.B.D.  No.  19,  Richmond. 

„    24.  Commissary     Gren.,     H.Q., 
W.O. 
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ff 
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July 
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II 
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ff 
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•f 
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.f* 

20. 

jf 

22. 

Aug 

.   1. 

If 

1. 

II 

4. 

f» 

7. 

Sep*. 

1. 

n 
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Natare  of  Appointments 

Professor    of    TaotioB,  te., 

B.M.C.,  Sandhurst 
D.A.A.  &  Q.M.G.,  N.  Dist 
DA.Q.M.6en.,  Madras. 
AA.  &  Q.M.Gen.  S.  Dist 
D.A.Gen.  B.A,  BengaL 
Assist.  Ins.  in  Snrv.,  Soh.  ol 

Gam.BJ>.  No.  l.,Glenoone» 

Com.  B.D.  No.  31,  Kingston. 

Com.  B.D.  No.  45,  Derby. 

I>.AQ.M.Gen.,  BengaL 

Chaplain-General,  H.Q.,War 
Office. 

D.A.A.  &  Q.M.Gen.  (Gym- 
nasia), Aldershot. 

A.A.G.,  Hyderabad. 

Brig.-Maj.  B.A.,  India. 

Aocomitant-Qen.,  India. 

Assist.  Ins.  in  Telegraphy, 
Sch.  of  Mil.  Engineering. 

D.Q.MG^Intelligenoe  Br.), 
H.Q.,  War  Office. 

A.  Com.  Gen.,H.Q.,  W.O. 

Com.  B.D.  No.  22,  Chester. 

D.A.A  &  Q.M.G.,  Ireland. 

Brig.-Maj.,  BengaJ. 

Commandt.,  Staff  Coll. 

Com.  B.D.  No.  28,  Bristol 

Com.  B.D.  No.  101,  Tralee. 

A.  A.Gen.,  BengaL 

Ijieut.-G6n.  Com.,  Canada. 

Ass.  Military  Sec.  to  G.0.0. 
Canada. 

D.A.Q.M.Gen.,  Bengal. 

Brig.-Mig.,  Corragh. 

Gk>yemor  &  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Malta. 

Assist.  Mil.  Sec.  to  Qoy.  A 
Com.,  Malta. 

D.A.A.  &  Q.M.Gen.,  Ireland. 

Com.  B.D.  No.  30,  Burnley. 

A.A.Gten.,  Bengal. 

Fort  Maj.,  N.B.  DUt. 

Ins.  in  Field  Fortification, 
Sch.  of  Mil.  Engineering. 

Member  B.E.  Committee. 

Brig.-Maj.,  BengaL 

Garr.  Instr.,  S.  Dist.,  Ports- 
mouth. 

AA.G.,  H.Q.,  War  Office. 

Com.  B.E.,  S.  Dis.,  Ports- 
mouth. 

Gar.  Inst.,  N.  Dist.,  York. 

Com.  B.D.  No.  27,  Oma^. 

A.A.<fe  Q.M.Gen.,  S.  E.  Div., 
Dover. 

Garrison  Ins.,  Bengal. 

Assis.  Sup.  of  Experiments, 
Sch.  of  Gunnery. 


Date  of 

Vaoanoy. 
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ft 
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ft 
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If 
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Nature  of  Appointment. 

Gar.  Inst.,  BengaL 
AA.  A  Q.M.G.,  Gibraltar. 
Dep.  Judge  Advote.,  Bengal. 
Assist.  Military  Sec.,  H.Q. 

War  Office. 
D.A.G.,  H.Q.,  War  Office. 
Lieut.-Qen.  Com.  S.  Dist. 
Maj.-G^n.  Com.  W.  Indies. 
Ass.  Mil.  Sec.  toG.O.C.  W« 

Indies,  Barbadoes. 
Lieut.-Gov.  Jersey. 
AA.G.,  Bombay. 
Com.   B.  D.    Bifle    Depot, 

Winchester. 
AA.G.,  B.A.,  H.Q.  War  Off. 
Prof,  of  Military  Drawing  A 

Surv.,  Staff  OolL 
Maj. -Gen.,  Bengal. 
Com.  B.D.  No.  18,  Clonmel. 
AA.Gen ,  Bengal. 
Capt.  Insp.,  B.S. A.  Factory, 

Enfield. 
A.A.  A  Q.M.G.,  S.  Dist. 
Brig.-Gen.,  BengaL 
Gar.  Ins.,  N.B.  Dist.,  Edin- 
burgh. 
D.Q.M.G.,  Madras. 
Brig.-Maj.,  Gibraltar. 
D.A.Q.M.G.  (Sec.  C),  H.Q., 

War  Office. 
Prof.    Mil.  Art  A  History, 

Staff  College. 

Capt.  Ins.,  B.  Gun  Faotory« 

Woolwich. 
A  Com.-Gen.,H.Q.,WarOff. 
Maj.-Gen.,  Com.  Brig.,  Malta. 
D.A.A.G.,  Madras. 
Brig.  Maj.,  Sch.  of  Gun. 
Quartermaster,  Sch.of  Gua. 
A.  Ins.  in  Field  Construction, 

<fec.,  Sch.  of  Mil.  Eng. 
MIL  Attach^,  Vienna. 
Dep.  Judge  Advct.,  Bombay. 
AA.  A  Q.M.G.,  S.  E.  Dist., 

Dover. 
A.A.G.,  Bombay. 
Maj.-Gen.,  BengaL 
Brig.-Gen.,  Bombay. 
Meml>er  B.E.  Committee. 
Ins.  in  Construction  A  Esti- 
mating, Sch.  of  Mil.  Eng. 
A.A.  A  Q.M.G.,  Becruiting, 

Dublin. 
Com.  B.D.  No.  49,  Beading. 
Ins.  in  Military  Surveying, 

B.M.C.,  Sandhurst. 
A.  MiL  Sec.,H.Q.,War  Office. 
D.A.Q.M.G.,  Sec.  B.,  H.Q., 

War  Office. 
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Date  Of 

Vacaaoy. 

1884. 

Mar. 

13. 

tf 

15. 

»» 

18. 

11 

19. 

*i 

19. 

f) 

25. 

Apri] 

1. 

»» 

1. 

19 

1. 

»» 

1. 

n 

1. 

9f 

4. 

t> 

10. 

99 

21. 

99 

27. 

May     1. 


12. 

14. 
15. 

17. 
2a 
22. 

26. 
80. 
81. 
81. 


June     2. 

9,  17. 

„  21. 

„  2L 

,9  28. 

July  L 

„      1. 

•  9       6, 


9.    16. 
Aug.     1. 


Katnte  of  Appointment. 

Iqb.  in  Tactics,  Military  Ad- 

roinisti-tn.  A  Law,  B.M.G., 

Sandhurst. 
Ins.  in  Mil.  Surv.,\R.M.d., 

Sandhurst. 
Com.  RD.  No.  62,  Devises. 
D.A.Q.M.G.,  H.Q.,War  Off. 
Briff.-Maj.,  1st  Inf.  Brigade, 

Aldershot. 
D.A.A.G.,  H.Q.,  War  Office. 
Officer  of  Dep.  of  Diretrtor 

of  Artillery. 
Maj.-Gen.  Com.  GaT.  Brig., 

Aldershot. 
Com.  B.A.,  Cork. 
Brig.-Maj.,  B.A.,  Chatham 

Dist.,  Sheemess. 
Ins.  in  Gun.,  Sch.  of  Gun. 
Brig.-Maj.,  Ceylon. 
Brig.-Gen.,  Bengal. 
Maj.-Gen.,  Madras. 
Brig.-Maj.,  Belfast  District, 

Belfast. 
Lieut.  Got.  and  Col.  on  the 

Staff,      Guernsey      and 

Alderney. 
Brig.-Maj.,  B.A.,  N.  Dist., 

York. 
D.A.A.G.,  Bengal. 
Fort   Maj.,    Guernsey   and 

Alderney. 
Gar.Ins.yCork  Di8t.,Fermoy. 
D.A.A.  &  Q.MGen.,  Ireland. 
Prof,  of  Mil.  Hist.  RM.A., 

Woolwich. 
Com.  RE.,  Malta. 
Brig.-Major.,  BengaL 
D.AQ.M.G.,  Bengal. 
Instr.  in  Tactics,  Military 

Administration   &   Law, 

RM.C.,  Sandhurst. 
Ins.  in  Fortification,  RM.C., 

Sandhurst. 
A.A.  A  Q.M.G.,  Dublin. 
Com.  RE.,  Ireland. 
Com.  RD.  No.  4,  Lancaster. 
Com.-in-Chief,  CypruB. 
Com.  RA,  Chatham  Dist, 

Sheerness. 
Commissioner,  Army  Pur- 
chase Commission. 
Assis.  Ins.  in  Construction  A 

Estimating,  Sch.  of  Mil. 

Engineering. 
Brig. -Gen.,  Bengal. 
Maj.-Gen.  Com.  Home  Dist, 

London. 
D.A.A.  A  Q.M.G.,  W.  Disi, 

Deyonport 


Dateof 
Vacancy.  Nature  of  Appointment 

1881. 
Aug.  is.  D.AQ.M.G.,   Sec:.  A.,  H.Q., 

War  Office. 
„    la  D.AQ.MG.,  Bengal. 
„    13.  Com.  B.D.  No.  9.  Yarmouth, 
i,    18.  Com.  RD.  No.  21,  Ayr. 
„    26.  AAG.,  Bombay. 
„    27.  Garr.  Ins.,  Dublin  District, 

Curragh. 
Sept    2.  Instr.  in  Tactics,    Military 

Administration    A  Law, 

RMC,  Sandhurst. 
„      6.  D.AA.G.,  Bengal. 
„    10.  Mil  Attach^  Constntinple. 
„    21.  Brig.  Maj.,  Cyprus. 
„    24.  Ins.of  Mil.  Drawing,  RM.A 

Woolwich. 
Oct    1.  D.A.A.Gen.,  B.E.,  H.Q.,  War 

Office. 
„      1.  Member  R.E.  Committee. 
„    16.  D.A.A.G.,  Bengal. 
„    17.  Brig.-Maj.RA.,DublinDi8t 

Dublin. 
„    22.  Maj.-Gen.,  BengaL 
,,    22.  A.AG.,  Madras. 
„    27.  Com.  RA..  Aldershot. 
„    80.  Adjnt-Gen.,  India. 
KoY.     6.  Brig. -Gen.,  Madras. 
„    15.  Com.  B.D.  No.  14,  York. 
„    21.  A.Q.M.G.,  H.Q.,  War  Office. 
„    25.  D.AG.,  Bengal. 
„    80.  Maj.-Gen.,  Bengal. 
Dea    1.  A.Q.M.G.,  Madras. 
„      1.  Lieut.  Ins.,  Sch.  of  Musk., 

Hythe. 
„    9.  Com.  H.A,  Gibraltar. 
„    15.  Ass.  Insp.  of  Gym.,  Bombay 
„    19.  D.Q.M.G.,  Bombay. 
„    19.  A.Q.M.G.,  Bombay. 
„    8L  D.A.Q.M.G.,  Madras. 

1885. 
Jan.    1.  Insp.-Gen.ofBecruiting,H.Q. 
War  Office. 

„      1.  Brig.-Gen.  .Cavalry  Brigade, 
Curragh. 

„      1.  Capt  A  D.AA.Gen.,  School 
of  Musketry,  Hytibie. 

„      1.  A.A.  A  Q.M.G.,  S.  Dist. 

„      1.  D.A.A.  A  Q.M.G.,  S.  Dist 

„      1.  D.A.A.  A  Q.M.G.,  S.  Dist 

„      1.  Brig.  Maj.,  Srd  Inf.  Brig., 
Aldershot. 

„      1.  D.A.A.  A  Q.M.G.,  N.B.  Dist 

„    10.  Camp  A  Garrison  Quarter- 
master, Aldershot 

„    18.  Brig.-Maj.,StraitsSettlmntB. 

„    16.  Dep.  Judge  Adyct.,  Madras. 

„    24.  Camp  Quartrmstr.,Curra^. 

„    81.  Com.  and  Insp.-Gen.,  Sohool 
of  Musketry,  Hythe. 
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99 

7. 

99 

9. 

t9 

10. 

»9 

15. 

99 

16. 

May 


June 


Natuze  of  Appointmant* 

Oarr.  Insfcr.,  S.£.  Disteiot, 

8horncliffe. 
Insp.  of  Gymnasia,   Alder- 
shot  (A.  A.  <fe  Q.M.G.).. 
A.A.    A  Q.M.G.,   Woolwioh 

Bist.,  Woolwich. 
Brig.-Maj.,  Jamaica. 
Instr.  in  Surveying,  Sdhool 

of  Military  Engineering. 
Prin.  Med.  Officer,  Bengal. 
A.  Ins.  in  Field  Fortification, 

Sch.  of  Mil.  Engineering. 
Ins.  of  Fortification  &  Geo- 
metrical Drawing3.M  A., 

Woolwich. 
Chief  Ins.,  Sch.  of  Musketry, 

Hythe. 
A.A.G.,  Bengal. 
A.Q.M.G.,  Bengal. 
Com.  R.D.  No.  42,  Perth. 
Sec.  <fe  Adjnt ,  B.M.  A.Chel8ea. 
D.A.AG.,  Bengal 
Ins.  in  Gun.,  Sch.  of  Gun. 
Mil.  Sec.,  H.Q.,  War  Office. 
Maj.-Gen.  Com.  W.  District, 

Devizes. 
Maj.-Gen.  Com.  S.  E.  Dist, 

Dover. 
Sup.  R.  Laboratory,   RA, 

Woolwich. 
Sup.  B.S.  A.  Factory  ,Enfield. 
Brig.-Gen.,    1st   Inf.  Brig., 

Aldershot. 
Garr.  Ins.,  Dublin. 
D.AQ.M.G..  Sec  D.,  H.Q., 

War  Office. 
Com.  B.D.NO.  23,  Wrexham 
D.A.A.  &  Q.MG.,  Aldershot. 
Prin.  Med  Officer,  Madras. 
Mil.  Sec.  Dom.  of  Canada. 
D.A.G.,  Aux.  F.,  H.Q.,  War 

Office. 

1.  Chief  Ins.,  Sch.  of  Gunnery 
1.  Sup.  B.  Gun  Factory,  B  A, 

Woolwich. 
1.  A.A.  A  Q.M.G.,  Gibraltar. 

1.  Com.  Sch.  of  Music,  Eneller 

HaU. 
5.  Gov.  and  Com.,  Boyal  Vic- 
toria Hospital,  Netley. 
15.  Brig.-Maj.  RA,  Aldershot 
2U.  D.AA  &  Q.MG.,  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.. 
22.  A.Q.MG.,(IntelLBr.)BeDg. 

2.  Governor  RM.A,  Woolwich 
12.  Com.,  Singapore. 

15.  Ass.  Surg.,  B.M.C.,SaBdhr8t 
22.  AQ.MG.,BengaL 
27.  Brig.-Gen.,  Madras. 


28. 


Date  of 

Vaoency. 
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99 
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99 
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99 

19. 

Natare  of  Appointment. 

A.Q.MG.,  H.Q.,  War  Offio6L 
President  Army  San.  Com. 
A  A.  &  Q.M.G.,  Cork. 
Lieut. -Gen.  Com.,  Aldershot 
A.A.  &  Q.M.G.,  W.Division, 

Devonport. 
A.A.G.,  Bombay. 
A.  Sup.,B.S.A.Factry.,Enfld. 
Sup.  R.G.P.  Factory,  Wal- 

tham  Abbey. 
A.  Direc.   Mil.    Education 

H.Q.,  War  Office. 
Com.  B.M.A.,  Chelsea. 
Com.  B.D.  No.  11,  Exeter. 
Brig.-Gen.,  BengaL 
Com.  R.D.  No.  2,  Guildford. 
Com.  B.D.  No.  24,  Brecon. 
A.Q.M.G.,  Bengal. 
A. A.  <tQ.M.G.  Dublin  Dist., 

Dublin. 
A.A.  &  Q.M.G.,  Home  Dist. 

(Recruiting),  London. 
Com.  RD.No.48,Northmptn. 
Brig.-Maj.,  Bengal. 
A.A.G.,  Bengal. 
Com.  R.D.  No.  13,  Taunton. 
Judge  Advct  -Gen.,  BengaL 
Dep.  Judge  Advocate  Gen., 

Bengal. 
Dep.  Judge  Ad  vote.,  Bengal. 
Adjnt.-Gen.,  Madras. 
Gktrr.  Ins.,  Gibraltar. 
D.A.G.,  R A.,  H.Q.,  War  Off. 
Insp.-Gen.  of  Art,H.Q.,War 

Office. 
Brig.-Gen.,  BengaL 
Com.,  Punjab  Frontr.  Force. 
Brig.-Gen.  Madras. 
Maj.-Gen.,  Madras. 
Ins.of  Art  ,RMA,Woolwch. 
Brig.  Gen.  8rd  Infnty.  Brig., 

Aldershot 
Com.  Forces,  Ireland 
Ass.  Mil.  Sec.  to  G.O.C.  Ire- 
land, Dublin. 
A.A.  &  Q.MG.,  E.  District, 

Colchester. 
Garr.  Ins.,  Aldershot 
Brig.-Maj.,  Mauritius. 
Garrison     Instructor,     W. 

Dist,  Devonport 
D.A.Q.M.G.,  BengaL 
Gar.  Ins.,  Bengal. 
Insp.-Gen.  of  Art,  India. 
Maj.-Gen.,  BengaL 
D.A.A.G.,  Madras. 
Fort  Adjutant,  Lagos. 
Lt-G(en.  Com.,  C.  of  G.  Hope. 
Q.MG.,  India. 
D.Q.MG.,  India. 
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Date  of 

Vacancy, 

1885. 

Nov 

.  19. 

•  It 

ao. 

»» 

22. 

n 

26. 

27. 

T! 

29. 

Dec. 

1. 

» 

8. 

?» 

6. 

» 

6. 

n 

9. 

ti 

10. 

>» 

15. 

i» 

16. 

»» 

20. 

9f 

28. 

t9 

2a 

ft 

2a 

1886. 

Jan. 

1. 

»t 

1. 

TJ 

1. 

» 

a 

ft 

15. 

tt 

27. 

»» 

29. 

Feb. 

1. 

tt 

2. 

tt 

7. 

tf 

10. 

t» 

16. 

tf 

17. 

ft 

19. 

ft 

21. 

ft 

26. 

Har. 

1. 

» 

1. 

tt 

1. 

tf 

1. 

tt 

9. 

ft 

10. 

Jt 

12. 

tf 

12. 

tt 

12. 

ft 

16. 

tt 

21. 

tt 

22. 

tt 

23. 

11 

23. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

D.Q.M.G.  (InteU.  Br.),  India 
Brig.-Maj.,  Bombay. 
Id3.  in  Arty.,  Dep.  of  A*  8., 

"Woolwich. 
A.A.G.,  Bombay. 
InB.of  Art  ,RM.  A.  ,Woolwich, 
2ncL  A.  Sup.  of  Experiments, 

School  of  Gunnery. 
Maj.-Gen.,  Bengal. 
Brig. -Gen.,  Bengal, 
Brig.-Maj.,  Ben^. 
A.A.G.,  Bengal. 
D.A.A,  A  Q.M.Gen.,  Katal. 
Surg.-Maj.,  RM.A.,  Wool 
A.A.  A  Q.M.G.,  N.  Britain, 

Edinbro'. 
A.A.  A  Q.M.G.,  Natal. 
D.A.A.G.,  Bombay. 
A.A.G.,  H.Q.,  War  Office. 
D.A.A.G.,  Bombay. 
Brig.-Maj.,  Bombay. 


D.A.A.G.,  Bengal. 
Military  Attach^,  Paris. 
Ins.  in  Mil.  Surv.,  B.M.C., 

Sandhurst. 
Com.  B.D.  No.  5,  Newcastle. 
Com.  B.A.,  N.  Dist,  York. 
Fort  Ad  jut,  Hong  Kong. 
Com.  RD.  No.  10,  Lincoln. 
Adjnt-Gen.,  Bombay. 
Mil.  Sec,  G.  of  G.  Hope. 
Sec  R.  Eugineer  Committee. 
Ins.  in  Mil.  Surv.,  RM.G., 

Sandhurst 
A.A.  A  Q.M.G.,   Aldershot 

Dist,  Aldershot 
D.A.Q.MG.,  Bengal 
Chaplain,  RM.  A.,Woolwich. 
Sec  to  Govt.,  Bombay. 
Brg.-Maj.  ,China(J^HongEong. 
Maj.-Gen.,  Bombay. 
A.  Ins.  in  Telegraphy,  School 

of  Mil.  Engineering. 
Cap.  Ins.,  Sch.  of  Musketry, 

Hythe. 
D.A.A.  A  Q.M.G.,  Aldershot 
Com.  R.A.,W.Dist,Devnprt 
D.A.A.Gen.,  Bengal. 
Brig.-Maj.,  RA.,  W.  Dist, 

Devonport 
Provost-Marshal,  Aldershot. 
Assist.  Pro V. -Mar.,  Ourragh 
Brig.-Maj.,  B.A.,  Gibraltar. 
Brig. -Gen.,  Natal. 
Brig.-Maj.,  Bengal. 
Brig.-Maj.,  Cavalry  Brigade, 

Aldershot. 
Brig.-Maj.,  Bengal. 


Natuze  of  Appointment 


1. 
1. 
L 
L 


Date  of 
Yaoanoy. 

1886. 
Har.  k  Prof,  of  Art.,  RM.A.Wlwoli. 
„    23.  A.Q.M.G.,  Bengal 
„    24.  Member  B.E.  Committee. 
„    25.  D.A.Q.M.G.,  Bengal. 
„    26.  Maj.  &  Lt.-Gov.  B.  HaepitaU 

Chelsea. 
„    80.  Lt.-Gn.  Cm.in  Chief ,Bomby. 
Apnl    1.  D. A.G.,  RE.,  H.Q.,War  Off. 
„      1.  D.A.  Dir.  of  Mil.  Education, 

H.Q.,  War  Office. 
„      1.  Maj. -Gen.,  Com.  Wool.  Dist. 
„      1.  Maj.-Gen.  Com.  N.B.  Dist, 

Edinbora' 
„    1.  Maj.-Gen.  Com.  N.  Dist.,York. 
„      L  A.A.  A  Q.MG.,  Home  Dist, 

London. 
„      1.  A.A.  A  Q.MG.,  C.  of  Good 

Hope 
D.A.G.,  Bombay. 
Judge-Advct.  Gen.,  Bombay. 
Com.  RD.  No.  88,  Galway. 
Com.  Sch.  of  Mil  Engnmg. 
„       1.  Ins.  of  Fortification  A  Geo- 
metrical Drawing,RM  A., 

Woolwich. 
„      Capt  Ins.  R  Carriage  Factory, 

RA.,  Woolwich. 
„      1.  A.  Sup.  B.  Laboratory,  B.A., 

Woolwich. 
„      LA.  Ins.,  R  Laboratory,RA., 

Woolwich. 
,,      L  Proof  Officer,  R  Gun  Fctry., 

RA.,  Woolwich. 
„      1.  Pros.  Ordnance  Committee. 
„      1.  Vice-Pres.  Ordn.  Committee. 
„      1.  Sec  Ordnance  Committee 
„      1.  Assist  Sec  Ordn. Committee. 
„      1.  Seven    Members    Ordnanca 

Committee. 
„      2.  Brig. -Gen.,  Bombay. 
„      7.  Com. -in-Chief,  India. 
„      9.  Com.  B.A.,  S.  Dist 
„    14.  Assis.  Director,  Dep.  of  Art 

Studies,  Woolwich. 
„    14.  Ins.  in   Art.,  Dep.   of  Art. 

Studies,  Woolwich. 
„    24.  D.A.A.  A  Q.M.G..  Dublin. 
„    26.  D.A.Q.MG.,  Madras. 
„    27.  Brig..Gen.,  Bombay 
„    29.  Comdt,  Hyderabad. 
„    29.  A.A.  A  Q.M.G.,  Natal. 
May     1.  Lieut  Ins.  Sch.  of  Musketry, 

Hythc 
„      4.  Garr.  Ins.,  Aldershot 
„    10.  Fort  Adjut.,  Sierra  Leone. 
„    10.  Com.  RD.63,A8hton.under. 

Lyne. 
„    10.  Com.  RD.  No.  87,  Armagh 
„    14.  A. A.G.,  Bombay. 
„    15.  Brig.-Maj.,DublinD.,Currgh 
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Date  of 
1800. 


Natoro  of  Aroototanapt. 


Iby.  aa  D.A.Q.M.a.,  Bombay. 

„  21.  Com.  RD.  Na  17,  LeioeBter. 

,,  2L  Com.  RD.  No.  83,  Halifaz. 

„  21.  Com.  B.D.  No.  20,  Borv. 

„  24.  I>epLJudge.Adyot,  Madras. 

„  27.  Dep.  Jn^e-AdTot,  ICadraB. 

„  aa  D.A.A.G.,  Bengal 
Jane     1.  Brig.-Maj.,£.Di8t,ColoheBtr. 

„      1.  Brig.-Maj.,  Bombay. 

„      4.  Com.  RD.  Na  32,  Bodmin. 

„      7.  ICaj.-Gkn.,  Bombay. 

„      a  D.A.Q.1£.G.,  Bombay. 

„      a  Brig.-G6n.,  Bombay. 

„  17.  D.A.A.a.,  Bengal 

M  27.  Mil  See.  to  CouL-in-Chief, 

TiirliiL. 

„    29.  A.A.G.,  Bombay. 
July     1.  Ins.  in  Fortification,  RM.O., 

Sandhurst. 
„      1.  A.  Sup.  RG.P.  Factory ,Wal. 

tham  Abbey. 
„      a  D.A.Q.M.G.,  Bengal 
„      a  DA.Q.MG.,  Bengal. 
„    la  D.A.Q.M.G.,  Sec.  £.,  H.Q., 

War  Office. 
^    14.  A.A.<tQ.MG.,BarbadoeB. 
„    21.  D.A.Q.M.G.,  Sec  F.,  H.Q., 

"War  Office. 
„    27.  D. A. A.G.,  Bengal 
„    27.  D.A.Q.M.G.,  Bengal 
Aug.     1.  Brig.-Maj.,  Ireland. 

„    la  D.A.A.G.,  Bengal 
Sept    1.  Surgeon,  Soh.ofM8k.,Hythe^ 
„      L  Ins.  in  Fortification,  RM.O., 

Sandhurst 
„      1.  Med.Officer,B.M.A.,ChelMa. 
„      a  Brig.-Maj.,  RA.,  Cork  Dist, 

Cork. 
„      7.  Lt  of  a  Co.  of  Gent  Cadets, 

RM.A.,  Woolwich. 
„  15.  D.A.Q.M.G.,  Madras. 
„    27.  Staff  Opt  Becruiting  Depot, 

Home  Dist. 
^    SO.  D.A.A.Gen.,  Bengal. 
Oct    L  Maj..Gen.  Com.  DublinDist, 

Dublin. 
f,      1.  Maj.-Gn.  Com.OorkDist,Crk. 
„      1.  Brig.-Maj.,  Bengal 
„      1.  Gov.  &  Com.-in-0.,  Straits 

Settlements. 
„      1.  Com.  B.E.,W.Dist,Devnprt 
„      1.  Brig.-Maj.,  and  Sec.,  Sch.  of 

Mil.  Engineering. 
M      1.  Sup.   B.  Carriage   Factory, 

B.A.,  Woolwich. 
„      a  Brig.-Maj.,  Malta. 
,,      8.  Garr.  Ins.,  Malta. 
„    2a  Maj.-Gen.,  Gibraltar. 
„    28.  Mil.  Sec  to  GoY.-Gen.,India« 


N atuze  of  Appointment. 

Staff  Capt,  Baomit  Depot 

Dublin. 
Mil  Sec.  Gov.,  Madras. 
Prin.  Med.  Officer,  Bombay. 
Maj.-Gen.,  Madras. 
liient-Gen.  Com.,  Madras. 
Dep.  Judge-Advc,  Bombay. 
Bng.-Maj.,  Bombay. 
Mil  Sec,  Lieut-Gen.  Com., 

Madras. 
A.A.G.,  Punjb.  Fron.  Foroe, 
Ass.  Ma  Sec,  Gibraltar. 
Fort  Adjut.  Cape  Coast 
Col  Com.  RD.Nc  6,  Warw. 
Col  Com.  RD.  No.  25,  Ber- 

wick-on-Tweed. 
Col  CouL  RD.  No.  72,  Fort 


Date  of 

Vaosooy. 

1866. 

Not.  a 

-  6. 

tf  6» 

„  8. 

„  16. 

H  26. 

„  2a 

„    28, 
»    80. 

„  sa 

„    80. 

,»  8a 

n  8a 

«    80. 


Deo.   1.  D.A.A.G.,  Bengal 
„      7.  Brig.-Gen.,  Brig,  of  Guards, 

Ireland. 
„      a  Col.    Com.,    RD.,    No.    53, 

Shrewsbury. 
„    14.  D.A.A.  A  Q.M.Gen.,  Cork. 
„    14.  Col.  Com.  RD.  No.  7  A  25, 

Hounslow. 
„    15.  Maj.-Gen.,  Bombay. 
„    17.  Com.,  B.A.,  Malta. 
„    la  Ass.  Sec,  Mil.  Sec,  India. 
„    2a  Sec,  Mil  Sec,  India. 
„    21.  AA.  &  Q.MG.,  N.  Dist. 
„    21.  Inst,  in  Gunnery,   Sch.  of 

Gunnery. 
„    21.  Quartermaster  and  Acting 

Adjut,    Sch.    of   Musk., 

Hythc 
„    31.  Com.  B.E.,  AldSrshot. 
„    8L  D.A.Q.MG.,  Bengal 
„    81.  Capt,  Co.  of  Cadets,  B.M.A., 

Woolwich. 
„    31.  Col   Com.    BJD.    No.    50, 

Maidstone. 

1887. 

Jan.    1.  A.Q.M.G.,  Madras. 
„      1.  Capt.  Instr.,  R  Laboratory, 

Woolwich. 
„      2.  A.A.G.,  Madras. 
„      6.  Priv.  Sec.  to  the  Com.-in-C. 
„    14.  Com.  B.A.,  Dover. 
„    15.  Inst  in  Gun.,  Sch.  of  Gun. 
„    25  Mil.  Sec  Governor,  Madras. 
„    80.  Brig.-Gen.,  Bengal. 
Feb.    1.  Inst  in  Fortifictn.,  RMC, 
Sandhurst 
„      1.  Prof,  of  Fortifictn.,  RMC, 

Sandhurst 
„      a  Mil  Secretary,  Natal 
„      8.  Assist  Com.,  Sch.  of  Mil 
Engineering. 
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Date  of 
Yacaaoy. 

1887. 
Feb.   4. 


10. 


15. 


If 

17. 

if 

20. 

» 

22. 

»» 

22. 

»i 

22. 

i» 

22. 

»» 

24. 

ti 

25. 

91 

26. 

t1 

26. 

Mar. 

8. 

»» 

8. 

99 

13. 

n 

15. 

*} 

17. 

»» 

18. 

» 

23. 

27. 


Nature  of  ^Mnwintmeiit. 

BriA.  Maj.,  2nd  Inf.  Brig;, 

Aldershot. 
Brig.-Maj.,  Batts.  of  Guavdfl, 

Ireland. 
Brif^.-Gen.,  Bengal. 
Garr.  Adjnt.,  Jamaioa. 
Col.  Com.  B.D.  No.  88  A  64, 

Lichfield. 
Inet  in  Fortificatn.,  R.M.O., 

Sandhurst 
CoL  Com.  B.D.  No.  8  <fe  40, 

Warrington. 
Inst  in.  MU.  Hist,  <fec.,  Soh. 

of  MiL  Engineering. 
Brig.-Gen.,  Chatham  Disi 
D.A.A.  A  Q.M.G.,  Cork. 
Prof,  of  Artillery,  B.M.A., 

Woolwich. 
A.Q.M.G.,  Madras. 
Inspctr.of  Gymnasia,Bengal. 
Instructor  of  Fortification, 

B.M.A.,  Woolwich. 
A.A.G.,  Madras. 
Brig.-Maj.,  Home  Dist 
A.A.  A  Q.M.G.,  Canada 
D.A.A.G.,  Bombay. 
Brig.-Maj.,  Bengal 
Brig.-Gen.,  Belfast. 
Brig.-Maj.,  Bombay. 
D.A.A.  A  Q.M.G.,  Gibraltar. 
Col.  Com.  B.D.  Nos.  26  A  71, 

Hamilton. 
Brig.-Maj.,  B.A.,  Malta. 
Inst,  of   Mathem.,  RM.A., 

Woolwich. 
Fort  Adjnt.,  Sierra  Leone. 


Date  of 
Vaoaooy. 
1887. 
April  1. 
»>      *• 
..      1. 
,.      1. 


May 


Nature  of  Appointment 

Adjut-Gen.,  H.Q.,  W.O. 
QuartDCL-Gen.,  H.Q.,  W.O. 
Maj.-Geu.,  Com.  £.  Dist 
Maj.-Gen.  Com.,  Ceylon. 
CoL  Com.    B.  D.    No.  16, 

Bedford. 
CoL  Com.  RD.  No.  89,  Dor- 

Chester. 
Col.   Com.    RD.     No.    47. 

Preston. 
Col.  on  the  Sta£F,  Jamaioa. 
P.A.  A  Q.M.G.,  Malta. 
Assist  Mil.  Sec.,  China. 
Assist.  Sup.  B.  Gun  Factory, 

Woolwich. 
A.  Sup.,  RS.A.Fctry.3nfld« 
CoL  Com.  RD.  No.  12,  Bury 

St  Edmunds. 
CoLCom.B.D.  No.44,Warley. 
CoL  Com.  RD.  No.  100,  Birr. 
MiL    Sec.    to    Lieut.-Gen., 

Bombay. 
D.Q.M.G.,  Ireland. 
OoL    Com.    R  D.    Na  76, 
Aberdeen, 
a  Brig.-Maj.,  Canada. 
8.  A.A.  A  Q.M.G.,  Ireland. 
11.  D.A.A.  A  Q.M.G.,Alder8hot 
15.  Brig. -Maj.,  Chatham. 
26.  Brig.-Maj.,CaY.Brig.AldrBht 
26.  Com.  B.A.,  Dublin. 
28.  Col.  on  the  Staff,  Mauritius. 
1.  Brig.-Maj.,  B.A.,  Aldershot. 
7.  Director  Gen.  Army  Med. 
Dep.,  H.Q.,  W.O. 


1. 
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By  LifiUTENANT-CoLONBL  G.  A.  PuBSE. 


The  right  of  war  places  all  that  can  be  of  use  to  an  army  in  the 
theatre  of  war  at  its  disposal,  and  on  this,  the  right  of  the 
strongest,  is  based  the  system  of  requisitions. 

Although  such  is  the  right  of  war,  still  modem  usage  and 
the  humane  tendencies  of  the  present  age  have  modified  this 
right  so  far  that  the  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  safety  of 
their  property  are  in  a  general  way  guaranteed.  The  laws  of 
nations  express  themselves  strongly  against  all  cruelties  and 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  and  claim  that  the  inoffen- 
sive population  may  be  spared  all  excessive  and  unnecessary 
severity  with  regard  both  to  life  and  property.  To  provide,  how- 
ever, for  the  urgent  necessities  of  an  army  in  the  field,  requisi- 
tions and  contributions  are  admitted  as  necessary,  but  these 
are  now  bound  by  certain  well-defined  rules  of  action,  which  are 
being  gradually  accepted  by  all  civilised  belligerents.  Thus  it 
is  considered  that  the  demands  should  be  strictly  in  proportion 
to  the  resources  of  each  locality,  and  those  only  are  deemed  fair 
that  are  made  for  what  the  troops  urgently  require  and  cannot 
procure  by  any  other  means ;  measures  are  taken  to  define  the 
officers  who  shall  have  the  power  to  levy  them,  to  bring  to 
justice  those  who  levy  them  without  proper  authority  or  in 
excess  of  their  powers,  and  to  bind  the  receiver  either  to  pay 
there  and  then  for  what  he  obtains,  or  to  attest  by  a  receipt  to 
all  the  articles  which  have  been  furnished  to  him  by  these 
means. 

Bequisitions  are  demands  for  food,  forage,  Tnateriel,  and  trans- 
port, served  on  the  inhabitants  ^f  a  certain  district  or  locality  to 
satisfy  the  urgent  requirements  of  an  army,  when  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  these  articles  with  due  regard  to  efficiency  and  rapidity 
of  movement  by  other  means.  They  are  the  most  efficacious 
means  used  in  war  for  obtaining  all  those  articles  of  primary 
need  which  circumstances  or  the  urgency  of  the  case  will  not 
YOL.  lY.  12 
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admit  of  being  obtained  in  any  other  way*  Beqaisitions  are  at  those 
times  made  for  transport  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  for  remount 
horses,  for  articles  of  clothing,  and  for  medicaments,  likewise  for 
guides,  for  parties  of  men  to  bury  the  dead,*  to  assist  in  erect- 
ing defensive  works,  to  repair  roads,  to  load  and  unload  wagons 
and  ships,  to  fill  magazines,  &c.  Those  made  for  the  accommo- 
dation, i^pliances,  supplies,  and  transport  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  should  be  served  with  an  unsparing  hand ;  for  here  it 
is  no  case  of  the  right  of  the  strongest,  but  simply  a  just  demand 
for  alleviating  human  suffering  and  saving  life,  which  is  the 
incumbent  duty  of  all  men  alike. 

The  personal  assistance  obtained  by  requisition  is  subject 
to  the  proviso  that  the  men  are  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  same 
dangers  as  the  troops,  and  that  they  are  not  constrained  to 
engage  in  any  work  which  is  a  direct  act  of  hostility  towards 
their  own  country.  It  is  not  considered  fair  to  deny  to  any  man 
thus  employed,  should  he  demand  it,  a  certificate  showing  the 
nature  of  the  work  on  which  he  has  been  occupied,  as  a  proof 
that  his  assistance  was  given  solely  under  compulsion. 

If  the  demands  are  for  money,  these  are  called  contributions. 
Contributions  have  the  advantage  over  other  demands  that  they 
are  the  only  ones  that  are  fairly  distributed  amongst  a  popula- 
tion, that  they  prevent  waste,  and  produce  a  certain  amount  of 
trade  in  the  country,  for  the  money  thus  obtained  is  generally 
employed  in  purchasing  provisions.  They  are  considered  condu- 
cive to  the  preservation  of  a  strict  discipline  on  the  part  of  the 
troops,  but  they  are  more  onerous  than  paid  requisitions,  for  in 
these  last  the  inhabitants  receive  an  equivalent  for  what  is  taken 
from  them  for  the  use  of  the  army,  which  they  do  not  receive  in 
the  first.  Contributions  are  at  times  demanded  in  lieu  of  requi- 
sitioned articles  which  h&ve  not  been  delivered  ;  they  are  more 
easily  levied  in  large  towns,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  the  only  demands 
that  can  be  made  on  a  manufacturing  population,  which,  not 
being  employed  in  cultivating  the  soil,  is  deficient  of  a.  surplus 
store  of  provisions  and  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  impor- 
tations for  its  alimentation. 

Contributions  have  been  sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  fine  to 
guarantee  the  protection  of  the  private  property  of  individuals. 

*  Apart  from  aU  Christian  and  humane  oonaiderations,  the  neoesuty  for 
burying  the  dead  is  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  troops  and  the 
population.  The  dead  should  be  buried  deeply,  so  that  the  little  loose  earth 
thrown  over  the  bodies,  if  subsequently  washed  away  by  the  rain,  may  not 
expose  the  putrid  limhs.  When  the  dead  are  in  Tery  large  numbers,  burning 
will  be  the  best  plan  to  adopt  to  prevent  the  air  from  getting  contaminated. 
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Tbej  may  otherwise  be  considered  as  a  tax  for  the  support  of 
the  war,  the  cost  of  which  is  eventually  borne  by  the  vanquished, 
and  as  an  advance  on  the  war  indemnity  which  will  be 
demanded  from  the  vanquished  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  As, 
however,  it  does  not  follow  from  a  temporary  occupation  of  a 
certain  tract  of  territory  that  the  army  which  occupies  it  will  be 
victorious  in  the  end,  such  a  view  is  not  strictly  logical.  If  used 
to  impoverish  a  country  to  such  an  extent  as  to  drive  the  inha- 
bitants to  prot43st  against  the  continuance  of  the  struggle,  it  is 
considered  an  unfair  means,  and  as  such  opposed  to  the  law  of 
nations.  Contributions  should  in  every  instance  be  levied  only 
by  order  of  the  highest  authority  of  the  army,  namely,  by  order 
of  the  commander  of  the  forces. 

M.  Paris  de  Vernei,  one  of  the  most  able  intendants  the 
Erench  army  ever  had,  expresses  himself  strongly  against  re- 
quisitions in  kind,  and  particularly  in  grain.  He  advocates 
demands  in  money  with  which  to  purchase  com.  The  writer  of 
L'Armee  Fratigaise  en  1879,  after  lamenting  over  the  present 
absence  of  thorough  business  men  in  the  French  administrative 
service,  which,  under  former  organisations,  constituted  a  special 
class,  and  who  were  the  agents  to  whom  the  duty  of  making 
ready  purchases  was  confided,  expresses  himself  as  follows : — 
*'  In  these  (the  wars  of  the  future)  one  will  recognise  that  if  it  be 
rigorously  possible,  by  the  aid  of  railways  (though  constantly 
encumbered  with  the  transport  of  the  personnel  and  materiel  of 
the  combat)  to  allow  the  enormous  masses  of  modern  warfare  to 
subsist  as  long  as  they  keep  close  to  these  grand  supply  high- 
ways, it  -is  imperative  to  provision  them  by  other  means  for 
several  days  when  they  quit  them  and  have  consumed  such 
reserves  as  they  carried.  By  what  means  ?  By  purchases  at  a 
largely  remunerative  price  of  such  supplies  and  useful  products 
as  the  country  can  furnish.  .  .  .  Ji  s'a^it  de  faire  vivre  au  jour 
le  jour  les  troupes  operant  momentanement  loin  de  leurs  depots 
d*approvisionnements  par  des  marches  de  gre  a  gre^  Vargent  a  la 
main."  Contributions  with  which  to  pm-chase  what  is  needed 
may  be  demanded  in  rear,  but  what  the  field  army  requires  is 
food,  for  we  must  satisfy  the  immediate  wants  of  the  troops ; 
our  time  will  be  limited,  and  we  cannot  waste  it  in  purchasing, 
we  must  take  what  we  need ;  therefore,  a  system  of  contribu- 
tions cannot  entirely  replace  a  system  of  requisitions  in  kind. 
Be  Gerlache  admits  its  being  more  economical  to  provision  an 
army  by  purchase  than  in  any  other  way ;  we  go  with  him  to  a 
certain  point,  for  we  advocate  paid  requisitions ;  still  these  paid 
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requisitions  are  compulsory,  as  we  have  not  sufficient  time  to 
purchase  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  our  wants  are  too  pressing 
to  admit  of  our  giving  the  option  of  selling  or  not  to  the  people. 
The  real  difficulty  of  supplies  is  not  in  rear,  on  the  line  of  com- 
munications from  the  base  up  to  the  advance  depot,  but  from 
the  latter  point  to  the  field  army. 

However  well  organised.the  provision  columns  of  an  army  may 
be,  requisitions  become  necessary  on  account  of  the  swift  march 
of  events  in  the  wars  of  the  present  time ;  and  the  more  rapidly 
the  troops  march,  the  more  difficult  it  will  become  to  provide 
for  them.  This  truth  was  never  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
operations  of  the  Prussian  army  which  emerged  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Silesia  in  1866,  when  the  troops  of  the  5th  Corps, 
operating  by  Nachod  and  Skalitz,  notwithstanding  the  most 
careful  arrangements,  could  not  obtain  a  regular  supply  from 
their  provision  columns,  and  were  for  the  first  half  of  the  cam- 
paign entirely  dependent  on  requisitions  and  provisioned  from 
the  local  resources. 

The  most  just  and  thoughtful  military  writers  advocate  a 
judicious  system  of  requisitions  in  the  territory  occupied '  by  an 
army,  coupled  with  a  regular  stream  of  supplies  drawn  from  the 
nearest  magazines.  Most  of  them  hold  that  the  contributions 
exacted  from  an  invaded  country  should  always  be  looked  upon  as 
the  groundwork  of  the  system  of  supply,  and  should  replace,  up 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  supplies  which '  otherwise  would  have  to 
be  drawn  from  the  base  or  from  a  distant  country.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  system  in  obtaining  that  rapidity  in  the  operations 
so  very  essential  in  war,  are  so  incontestable,  that  a  system  of 
requisitions  will  always  form  the  base  of  the  supply  service 
(except  always  in  those  cases  where  the  country  is  barren  and 
unproductive),  as  no  other  system  has  yet  been  devised  which 
offers  the  same  satisfactory  results.  The  problem  how  to 
utilise  the  local  resources  effectively  without  also  ruining  a 
country,  is,  however,  a  difficult  one  to  solve ;  further,  we  can- 
not deny  the  fact  that  we  are  driven  to  a  rigid  economy  of  these 
resources,  more  out  of  regard  for  our  own  interests  than  out  of 
a  true  feeling  of  humanity./ 

"  Begular  requisitions  are  undoubtedly  the  simplest  and  best  method 
of  feeding  an  army,  and  are  the  only  system  that  can  serve  as  the 
basis  of  modem  war.  War  based  on  a  system  of  requisitions,  and 
living  amongst  the  inhabitants,  possesses  such  a  superiority  over  that 
'which  is  based  on  the  exclusive  use  of  magazines,  that  the  latter  is 
really  a  completely  different  weapon.  No  State  can  dare  to  meet  the 
former  system  with  the  latter,  and  if  by  possibility  there  exists  any- 
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^here  a  minister  for  war  so  narrow-minded,  so  ignorant,  as  to  despise 
the  universal  experiencia  of  all  wai's,  and  attempt  at  the  beginning  of 
a  campaign  to  use  the  old  method,  very  soon  the  general,  bj  force  of 
circumstances,  will  find  himself  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  requi- 
sitions, and  the  system  will  begin  again.  If  also  the  expense  of  the 
other  system  be  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount  of  the 
firmament  and  the  extent  of  the  force  must  be  diminished,  since  no 
State  has  money  for  such  arrangements,  which  would  be  unprofitable 
unless  both  sides  agreed  to  fight  in  the  same  way.  Such  ideas  are 
Utopian." — Clausewttz. 

Though  the  system  of  requisitions  may  appear  at  first  sight 
very  simple  and  free  from  many  of  the  drawbacks  which  accom- 
pany the  other  systems  of  supply,  still  in  reality  it  labours 
under  serious  dijfficulties.  To  prove  this  let  us  glance  at  the 
following  picture  which  represents  the  normal  state  of  affairs  in 
axL  invaded  country.  On  the  approach  of  the  invading  army, 
many  of  the  frightened  population  have  quitted  their  homes, 
removing  all  they  could  conveniently  carry  away  with  them,  and 
those  whom  sheer  necessity  has  compelled  to  remain  are  in  a  state 
-of  terror,  uncertain  how  they  will  be  treated  by  the  conquerers 
The  magistrates,  the  other  local  authorities,  and  the  most 
influential  and  prosperous  inhabitants— lest  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  render  assistance  to  the  invaders,  and  be  made  use  of 
ix)  enforce  their  peremptory  demands — have  removed  themselves 
from  their  charge  and  their  homes.  Commerce  is  at  a  standstill, 
and  the  normal  state  of  things  is  in  a  state  of  collapse ;  fear, 
anxiety,  and  uncertainty,  reign  throughout  the  country.  The 
laws  which  forbid  the  furnishing  of  arms,  ammunition,  supplies, 
^c.  to  an  enemy,  have  their  effect  on  the  population,  and  as  no 
person  can  foretell  when  a  change  of  fortune — so  common  in  war 
— may  bring  back  the  former  rulers  (setting  aside  altogether  all 
patriotic  feeling,  and  taking  no  account  whatever  of  the  hatred  a 
population  naturally  feels  towards  an  invader),  is  it  reasonable, 
vire  ask,  to  expect  the  people  to  expose  themselves  to  severe  and 
•certain  retribution  by  coming  forward  with  their  services  to 
render  assistance  to  the  invader.  If  you  enforce  requisitions,  this 
very  act^  you  may  say,  will  free  the  people  from  the  penalties  to 
which  they  render  themselves  amenable  by  the  infraction  of  the 
laws,  for  they  yield  to  force  and  render  no  assistance  of  their  own 
free  will ,  the  inhabitants  passing  under  the  authority  of  the 
invaders  as  a  natural  result  of  the  occupation  of  their  territory ; 
but  when  the  local  authorities,  who  are  the  only  persons 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the. resources  of  a  place,  and  whom 
the  people   have  been  in  the  habit  of  obeying,  have  quitted 
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their  post,  through  whose  agency  are  the  requisitions  to  be 
enforced  ? 

The  peasant  keeps  a  store  of  provisions  with  which  to  feed  his 
family,  his  horses,  and  his  cattle,  from  harvest  to  harvest,  but 
not  to  sell;  he  will  naturally  prefer  to  sell  them  rather  than  to 
be  deprived  of  them  altogether,  but  as  the  remuneration  he 
receives  for  them  will  hardly  ever  compensate  him  for  what  he 
has  given  up,  he  wiU  do  his  very  best  to  conceal  them,  and  will 
use  every  means  in  his-  power  not  to.  surrender  them.  But 
setting  aside  altogether  these  serious  drawbacks,  how  is  it 
possible  in  the  short  time  that  elapses  after  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  in  camp  or  bivouac,  tmtil  darkness  sets  in,  to  collect  in  a 
strange  country  the  amount  of  provisions  required  for  the  large 
number  of  troops  accumulated  in  one  restricted  spot  ?  If  the 
troops  have  to  assist  in  enforcing  requisitions,  and  in  the  collec- 
tion of  supplies  at  the  conclusion  of  a  march,  will  this  not  also 
add  considerably  to 'their  fatigues? 

We  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  such  important  factors  as  the 
fear  of  the  population,  the  absence  of  all  proper  local  authorities, 
the  fatigue  of  the  troops,  the  difference  of  language,  insufficient 
area  and  time,  and  expect  too  much  from  requisitions  served  for 
the  immediate  alimentation  of  the  troops,  for,  generally  speak- 
ing, all  the  elements  necessary  to  procure  a  large  collection  of 
articles  of  provision  are  here  wanting.  Even  in  a  rich  country, 
requisitions  will  not  suffice  to  relieve  the  immediate  wants  of  an 
army  for  any  length  of  time. 

To  live  entirely  on  a  country,  means  to  utilize  every  day  the 
resources  contained  in  the  zone  occupied  by  the  army.  If  the  army 
is  in  a  state  of  concentration,  this  zone  is  so  out  of  proportion  to 
the  numbers  that  occupy  it,  that  it  will  not  yield  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  all  the  necessaries  required.  Thus  we  read  of  the  state 
of  the  Prussian  army  in  the  campaign  of  1866 — "  A  state  of  con- 
centration like  that  in  which  the  army  had  been  for  the  last  five 
days,  rendered  the  subsistence  of  the  troops  extremely  difficult, 
and  only  admits  of  bivouacking,  thereby  weakening  the  strength 
of  the  troops,  and  opposing  the  greatest  obstacles  to  all  future 
movements." — {Oerman  Official  Account.)  The  time  to  collect 
what  is  procurable  is  short,  and  forbids  the  operations  of  requisi- 
tioning being  extended  to  any  distance  from  the  troops.  Only 
when  a  large  town  is  at  hand  can  we  hope  to  obtain  a  supply  at 
all  proportionate  to  the  requirements,  but  then  only  for  a  very 
limited  time  if  the  troops  are  numerous. 

Having  food  stored  for  several  months,  applies  to  the  agri- 
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eoltoral  population,  but  not  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  who  are 
dependent  for  a  large  portion  of  their  provisions  on  the  daily 
importstionfrom  the  neighbourhood  of  certain  articles  of  food,  and 
where  the  people  buy  from  day  to  day,  or  at  the  most — ^for  a 
small  number  of  days  at  the  time — on  market  days,  what  they 
require.  A  large  requisition  for  transport  will  seriously  affect 
the  flow  of  supplies  brought  into  a  town ;  and,  if  some  thousands 
of  additional  mouths  to  feed  are  suddenly  added  to  the  perma- 
nent inhabitants,  there  will  soon  be  experienced  a  scarcity  of 
supplies. 

Major-Greneral  Sir  Edward  Hamley  in  his  Operations  of  War, 
gives  the  following  illustration  of  the  system  pursued  by  the 
2nd  German  Army  marching  to  Fontainebleau  and  Orleans, 
after  the  fall  of  Metz : — "  The  cavalry  advanced-guard  lived  by 
hired  requisitions  and  billeting.  With  it  were  the  officers  charged 
with  drawing  up  the  requisitions  which  were  served  on  the  local 
authorities.  A  certain  time,  generally  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours,  was  specified,  within  which  the  supplies  must  be  collected 
and  delivered  at  the  point  named.  The  column  meantime 
marched  on ;  the  supplies  were  loaded  on  the  wagons  following 
in  rear,  and  afterwards  issued  to  the  troops  in  the  same  manner 
as  from  regular  magazines." 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  requisitions  demanded  by  the 
administrative  officers  with  the  advance-guard  are  twofold,  one 
part  for  prompt  delivery  to  satisfy  immediate  wants  of  the  advance- 
guard  itself,  the  other  to  be  ready  when  the  main  body  comes 
up.  The  cavalry  advance-guard,  not  being  very  numerous,  ought 
to  find  sufficient  means  to  satisfy  its  wants  readily  on  the  spot. 
De  Brack  says :  *'  I  made  eight  campaigns  imder  the  Empire, 
and  always  at  the  advanced  posts.  I  never  saw  during  all  that 
time,  a  single  war  commissary;  I  never  consumed  a  single 
ration  drawn  from  one  of  the  army  magazines."  Napoleon  con- 
sidered it  impossible  to  provision  the  light  cavalry  in  the  ordinary 
way,  on  account  of  its  extreme  mobility,  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  issue  provisions  throughlthe  regular  channel.  **La 
cavaUrie  doit  essentielUment  fourager  sur  place.^*  Living  in  an 
enemy's  country  his  cavalry  procured  what  it  required  without 
payment,  but  to  their  own  people  or  to  their  allies  it  gave  bonds 
for  what  it  took  to  regulate  in  some  way  the  contributions. 
How  would  it  be  possible  for  the  cavalry  to  subsist  otherwise, 
seeing  how  far  in  advance  it  is  from  the  stores  collected  for  the 
army,  how  unencumbered  it  must  move,  and  how  utterly  im- 
possible it  is  for  any  preparations  to  meet  it  on  its  arrival  any- 
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where.  In  a  fertile  country  the  advance-guard  should  find  enough 
for  all  its  daily  wants,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  ground 
has  been  occupied  for  some  time  by  the  enemy,  when  the  local 
resources  may  have  become  exhausted,  or  where  everything  has 
been  destroyed  to  add  to  the  dij£culties  of  an  advancing  foe. 

The  supplies  for  the  main  body,  and  for  replenishing  the 
rolling  magazines,  being  on  a  much  larger  scale,  will  require  a 
longer  time  to  collect ;  this  duty  devolves  on  the  commissariat 
officers  with  the  Army  Corps  or  Division  who  will  be  able  to 
carry  it  out  in  an  efficient  way,  having  a  certain  time  to.  devote 
to*  it,  if  the  provisions,  already  demanded  by  the  commissariat 
officers  with  the  advance-guard,  will  have  been  collected  by  the 
time  the  main  body  arrives  at  the  spot  which  the  latter  occupied 
a  day  or  two  before. 

In  rear  of  the  march  of  a  large  army  confidence  gets  gradually 
re-established,  the  people  return  to  their  homes,  magistrates 
resume  their  functions,  commercial  transactions  begin  to 
reoccupy  the  people's  attention,  and  supplies,  with  which  to 
stock  the  fixed  magazines,  can  be  obtained  either  by  means  of 
regular  requisitions,  or  through  the  agency  of  bold  speculators, 
whose  interest  will  not  only  outweigh  all.  feelings  of  patriotism, 
but  also  deaden  the  fear  of  the  retribution  which  may  overtake 
them  for  having  aided  the  invaders. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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England  on  the  Dbfensiyb  ;  or  the  Problem  of  Invasion 
critically  examined  imder  the  aspect  of  a  series  of  military 
operations,  T?ith  special  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
country  and  of  the  national  forces.  By  Captain  J.  T. 
Barrington,  late  of  the  Eoyal  Artillery,  D.  C.  G.  of 
Ordnance,  with  a  Map.  London :  Kegan  Paul,  French  & 
Co.,  1  Paternoster  Square,  1881. 

The  problem  which  "  The  Battle  of  Dorking "  sketched  par- 
tially in  the  form  of  a  romance  Captain  Barrington  has  worked 
out  in  a  manner  the  most  complete  and  realistic.  In  his  very 
interesting  book  the  invasion  of  England  has  been  assumed,  the 
course  of  the  invaders  in  face  of  a  completely  organised  defence, 
with  every  point  which  could  be  scored  in  favour  of  the  defenders 
specially  adverted  to,  has  been  followed;  the  area  of  active 
operations  has  been  carefully  defined,  until  they  close  with  the 
advance  of  the  invaders  upon  London,  and  the  capitulation  of 
that  city. 

One  great  merit  of  the  book  is  the  method  and  order  and 
fulness  of  detail  which  characterise  it  throughout.  The  first 
chapter  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  defensive  character 
of  Great  Britain ;  that  is,  of  the  capabilities  for  defence  which 
the  island  could  offer  after  our  fleet  should  have  been  destroyed 
and  a  hostile  army  landed  on  its  shores.  Assuming  that  the 
fleets  of  Europe  had  combined  against  us,.  Captain  Barrington 
analyses  the  power  of  the  British  navy,  with  the  onerous  duties 
imposed  upon  it  by  our  vast  colonial  possessions  and  by  the 
necessity  of  escorting  the  vessels  bearing  the  food-supply  of  the 
country,  to  make  efl&cient  head  against  a  vastly  superior  force. 
Discussing,  and  illustrating  by  reference  to  previous  phases  of 
history,  the  disadvantages  which  an  enemy  wishing  to  invade 
has  previously  encountered  .from  his  inability  to  choose  his  own 
time  of  invasion,  and  showing  how  these  disadvantages  have 
been  overcome  by  the  invention  of  steam.  Captain  Barrington 
asks  the  reader  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  landing  has  been 
effected.    Localizing  then  the  places  of  descent,  he  discusses  in 
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a  detailed  form  the  defensive  resources  of  the  island.  We  have 
not  space  to  follow  him  into  these  elaborate  details.  They  are 
full  and  complete.  Not  one  single  point  is  omitted.  And  they 
deal  -with  subjects  so  familiar  to  jevery  Englishman,  that  the 
most  uneducated  would  experience  no  difficulty  in  following  the 
author,  whilst  readers  of  all  denominations  will  find  their 
interest  increasing  at  every  page. 

The  second  chapter  discusses  the  operations  from  the  invasion 
of  the  island  to  the  capitulation  of  London.  Assuming  two 
attacks,  the  one  following  a  landing  at  Aldborough  to  mask  the 
true  attack  from  the  south,  Captain  Barrington  gives,  in  the  fomr 
of  a  narrative  of  events  which  he  supposes  to  have  actually 
happened,  a  detail  of  the  enemy's  advance,  of  his  occasional 
repulse,  of  his  general  success.  Again,  he  carries  the  reader 
with  him  by  storm.  His  complete  grasp  of  the  subject,  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  every  meadow,  ditch,  and  hedge-row 
of  the  country  traversed,  give  to  his  story  a  realism  which  holds, 
the  reader  in  a  spell.  The  soldier,  in  particular,  wiU  find 
himself  repeatedly  asking  himself,  how,  under  the  given  circum- 
stances, could  any  other  action  than  that  actually  followed  have 
been  possible.  Giving  every  advantage  to  the  defenders  the 
invader  still  forces  them  back  on  London,  and  London  finally 
capitulates.  Let  the  man  who  would  scornfully  exclaim,  ''  It  is 
impossible  that  such  things  should  be,"  take  up  the  book  and 
prove  how  it  could  be  otherwise. 

Equally  interesting  and  not  less  realistic  are  the  remarks  in 
the  third  chapter  on  the  operations  which  are  supposed  to  have 
happened.  These  include  discussions  on  the  positions  assigned 
to  the  several  arms  of  the  service,  and  the  changes  in  equipment 
which  experience  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy  forced  the  defenders 
to  adopt.  The  book  concludes  with  the  practical  deductions 
which  the  authorities  should  draw  from  an  event  of  such  sur- 
passing magnitude.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  this  chapter.  It  demonstrates  most  clearly  the  mode  in  which 
a  catastrophe,  which  the  two  first  chapters  prove  to  be  possible,, 
might  be  for  ever  placed  beyond  the  category  of  dangers  to  be 
feared.  It  shows  how — to  use  the  concluding  words  of  the 
accomplished  author — "  The  nation  may  be  raised  above  the 
unworthy  region  of  panic  into  a  higher  and  serener  atmosphere,, 
where  it  may  carry  on  the  world-wide  duties  of  the  British 
empire  undisturbed  because  prepared,  fearless  because  strongs 
and  yet  a  menace  to  none." 
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Defence  and  Attack  of  Positions  and  Localities.  By  Colonel 
H.  Schaw,  B.E.9  late  Professor  of  Fortification  and  Artillery, 
Staff  College.  London:  Eegan,  Paul,  French  &  Co., 
1,  Paternoster  Square.  1882.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected. 

This  little  book  contains  the  substance  of  some  of  the  lectures 
delivered  by  the  author  at  the  Staff  College,  in  1875.  Published 
in  that  year,  the  book  passed  through  a  first  edition.  Since  thai 
period  much  has  been  done  towards  perfecting  the  organisation 
of  all  arms  of  the  service,  and  in  laying  down  authoritatively  the 
tactics  which  are  to  be  adopted  in  modem  civilised  warfare. 
Colonel  Schaw  has,  in  consequence,  introduced  into  this  new 
edition  the  necessary  revisions  and  modifications,  and  it  is  now 
presented  to  the  public,  as  supplying  information  not  only  neces- 
sary for  officers  preparing  themselves  for  service  on  the  staff  of 
the  army,  but  useful  likewise  to  all  regimental  officers  who  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  their  profession. 

The  subjects  treated  of  are  as  follows : — I.'Defensive  Positions ; 
n.  Counter  Attacks ;  III.  The  Use  of  Artillery  in  the  Attack  and 
Defence  of  Positions ;  IV.  The  Security  of  Flanks ;  V.  Defensive 
and  Offensive  Fortification;  YI.  Details  of  Hasty  Entrench- 
ments; Vn.  The  Defence  and  Attack  of  Houses;  VIII.  The 
Defence  and  Attack  of  Farmsteads,  Hamlets,  Villages  and 
Towns ;  IX.  The  Defence  and  Attack  of  Woods.  At  the  end  of 
the  book  the  student  will  find  very  useful  data  for  the  estimation 
of  labour,  tools,  and  materials  for  works,  ordinarily  required  in 
hasty  intrenchments. 

The  list  we  have  mentioned  of  the  subjects,  shows  the  com- 
pletenes's  of  the  work  for  the  object  it  proposes  to  accomplish. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  all  those  subjects  are  treated  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  deservedly  high  reputa^ 
tion  of  Colonel  Schaw.  The  book,  which  is  small  in  bulk,  and 
easily  carried,  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every  soldier. 
Indeed,  no  soldier  who  does  not  carry  in  his  head  its  contents, 
can  lay  claim  to  real  efficiency  in  his  profession. 


The  Future  of  Islam.    By  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt.    London.. 
Kegan,  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.,  1,  Paternoster  Square.    1882. 

It  would  be  almost  possible  to  characterise  this  book  in  a 
phrase.  The  result  of  the  deep  study  of  an  earnest  and  unbiassed 
mind,  it  presents  a  singularly  interesting  subject  in  a  remarkably 
clear  forml  We  are  aware  that  even  this  description  is  inade- 
quate.   The  subject  is  more  than  interesting;  it  is  one  which  is- 
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day  by  day  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men, 
especially  of  that  class  of  men  to  whom  are,  or  may  be,  en- 
trusted the  care  of  the  British  empire.  Strive  as  he  may,  no 
statesman  can  avoid  it.  The  possession  by  Great  Britain  of 
India  alone  makes  the  future  of  Islam  a  vital  question  of 
imperial  politics.  And  the  world  of  Islam  is  in  such  a  state 
at  the  present  moment,  that  any  sudden  shock — such  as  the. 
removal  of  the  Sultan,  or  the  complete  break  up  of  the  Ottoman 
power  in  Europe — would  precipitate  a  crisis  to  deal  with  which 
would  especially  require  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
a  calm,  clear,  and  unprejudiced  mind. 

The  appearance  of  this  book  is,,  therefore,  opportune.  The 
questions  of  the  census  of  the  Muhammadan  world,  of  the 
Caliphate,  of  the  true  metropolis  of  the  faith,  of  the  reform  of 
Islam,  are  discussed  in  a  lucid  and  attractive  style.  The  second 
of  these  questions  is  that  which  will  most  certainly  obtrude 
itself  on  the  public  attention  within  a  very  few  years.  The 
thoughtful  Muhammadan  world  is  anxious  for  a  reform  in  a 
liberal  spirit.  Wahabism,  though  it  has  produced  a  desire  for 
reform,  is  not  reform  itself,  and  Wahabism  is  undoubtedly  on 
the  decline.  Still  less  do  Turkey  and  the  Hanefite  world 
represent  the  whole  of  the  Muhammadan  world.  **  Side  by  side 
with  the  fanatical  obduracy  of  the  Ottoman  State  party,  and  the 
fiercer  puritanism  of  the  Melkites,"  writes  Mr.  Blunt,  "  there 
exists  an  intelligent  and  hopeful  party,  favourable  to  religious 
reform.  Shafite  Egypt  is  its  stronghold;  but  it  is  powerful,  too, 
in  Arabia,  and  further  East.  With  it  a  first  article  of  faith  is 
that  the  House  of  Othman  has  been  and  is  the  curse  of  Islam, 
and  that  its  end  is  at  hand." 

The  sentence  we  have  quoted  may  be^said  to  be,  in  one  sense, 
the  text  of  the  whole  book.  What  is  to  become  of  Islam  after  the 
fall  of  the  house  of  Othman  ?  It  is  this  question,  so  deeply  interest- 
ing to  England,  which  evidently  absorbed  Mr.  Blunt's  attention. 
It  can  be  traced  in  almost  every  page  of  his  lK)ok.  Mr. 
Blunt  answers  it — completely.  The  chapter  in  which  this  ques- 
tion is  discussed  the  most  fully— ^though,  as  we  have  said,  it 
underlies  the  argument  in  every  other  chapter — is  the  last,  and 
is  styled,  "England's  interest  in  Islam."  The  very  title  of 
this  chapter  shows  how  much,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the 
future  of  Islam  will  be  affected — ^moulded  for  good  or  for  evil 
— ^by  the  action  which  will  be  taken  by  England  when  the 
crisis  in  this  ancient  faith  arrives. .  It  is  one  great  merit  of  Mr. 
Blunt  that  he  looks  facts  in  the  face ;  he  looks  the  possibilities 
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of  the  future  in  the  face  ;  he  accepts  things  as  they  are,  as  they ' 
are  certain  to  be,  and  not  only  as  they  ought  to  be,  or  as  he 
hopes  they  might  be.  This  straightforwardness  of  mind  gives  to 
the  whole  discussion  a  real  vitality.  The  reader  sees  that  the 
author — complete  master  of  his  subject,  thoroughly  cognisant  of 
all  its  innermost  details — boldly  faces  the  inevitable,  accepts  it, 
'and  shows  how  it  should  be  met  by -this  country. 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  insert  every  line  of  this  most 
instructive  chapter.  It  is  one  which  should  be  read  by  all. 
Accepting  as  a  fact  the  imminent  fall  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
Mr.  Blunt  asks  how  will  that  fall  affect  Islam  ?  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  consequences  would  reach  far  beyond  the  mere  loss  of 
territory;  that  it  would  strike  the  death-blow  of  Muhammad- 
anism  as  a  permanent  religious  faith  in  all  the  lands  west  of 
the  Caspian,  **  and  that  even  among  the  Tartar  races  of  the  far 
East,  the  Sunite  Mussulmans  of  Siberia  and  the  Khanates,  and 
as  far  as  the  great  wall  of  China,  it  would  be  a  shock  from  which 
Sunism,  in  its  present  shape,  would  with  diificulty  recover."  He 
draws  this  opinion  from  the  fact  that  hitherto  the  centre  of  the 
religious  pride  of  these  races  has  been  Constantinople,  "where 
the  Sultan  and  Caliph  has  sat  enthroned  on  the  Bosphorus, 
commanding  the  two  worlds  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  securing 
to  them  communication  with  the  holy  places  of  their  devotion 
and  the  living  body  of  true  believers."  On  the  other  hand, 
counter-balancing  the  loss  of  these  races — a  number  estimated  at 
some  twenty  millions — Mr.Bltint  is  of  opinion  that  the  fall  of  the 
Mussulman  empu-e  as  a  great  temporal  dominion,  "would 
relieve  Islam  of  a  burden  of  sovereignty  which  she  is  no  longei- 
able,  in  the  face  of  the  modem  world,  to  support.  She  would 
escape  the  stigma  of  political  depravity  now  clinging  to  her,  and 
her  aims  would  be  multiplied  and  intensified."  Mr.  Blunt  looks 
to  Arabia  as  providing  a  centra  for  the  reformed  religious 
system;  to  a  spiritual  and  not  a  temporal  sovereignty.  With 
the  Caliphate  at  Mecca,  wielding  a  spiritual  authority,  causing 
no  rivalry  by  the  exercise  of  temporal  power,  Mr.  Blunt  thinks 
it  possible  that  Islam  may  achieve  more  notable  triumphs  than 
she  ever  gained  by  arms  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  and 
may  even  establish  itself  one  day  as  the  prevailing  religion  of 
that  continent.  Arguing  from  its  moral  advance  under  Christian 
rulers,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  in  China,  in 
Tartary,  and  in  India,  Mr.  Blunt  does  not  see  "  in  territorial 
losses  a  sign  of  Islam's  ruin  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  force  in 
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There  yet  remains  the  question  of  the- special  part  to  be  played 
by  England  in  the  drama  of  the  Mussulman  future.  We  specially 
commend  to  the  reader  this  part  of  the  discussion  from  page  191 
to  the  end  of  the  volume.  Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Blunt  thinks  that  on 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  various  nations  of  Islam  should 
look  mainly  to  England,  as  being — ^by  the  possession  of  India — 
the  most  powerful  Muhanmiadan  power  in  the  world,  for  direction 
in  their  political  difficulties ;  that  if  England  accept  the  mission 
in  a  liberal  spirit,  the  whole  solution  of  the  problem  she  has  set 
herself  of  civilising  Southern  Asia  will  be  accomplished ;  further, 
that  on  her  acceptance  or  refusal  of  this  mission  the  future  of 
her  dominion  in  India  will  mainly  depend. 

We  should  only  weaken  the  arguments  with  which  these  most 
important  questions  are  fully  and  freely  discussed,  were  we  to 
attempt  to  abbreviate  or  to  analyse  them.  The  reader  must 
procure  the  book  for  himself  and  carefully  study  those  arguments. 
They  are  worthy  of  anytime  he  may  devote  to  them.  No  question 
more  important  for  England  has  challenged  investigation  during 
the  past  decade';  not  one  that  demands  more  careful  examina- 
tion and,  above  all,  the  research  of  an  unprejudiced  mind.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  all  thoughtful  men  will  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Blunt  for  having  presented  it  in  a  form  which,  for  lucidity  and 
accuracy  of  detail,  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  for  having  illustrated 
it  by  facts  and  arguments  which  cannot  fail  to  carry  conviction 
to  every  Englishman  whose  heart  is  large  enough  to  compre- 
hend matters  which  affect,  not  only  the  moral  greatness  of  his 
country,  but  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  human  race. 


The  BELoruM  of  the  East.    ByBlanchard  Jerrold.    London: 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 

Considering  the  vast  proportions  to  which  imports  of  foreign 
wheat  and  flour  have  of  late  years  risen,  it  is  well  upon  the 
whole  that  the  majority  of  books  do  not  make  the  same  demand 
upon  the  resources  of  the  paste-pot  as  the  volume  before  us. 
From  beginning  to  the  end  it  is  one  long  string  of  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  others,  connected  together  by  [the  shortesi 
of  original  sentences,  which  are  in  their  purport  mere  con 
junctions  on  a  large  scale-  The  reader  must  not,  therefore, 
expect  to  find  anything  new  or  original  in  this  compilation. 
In  fact,  if  he  has  been  an  attentive  reader  of  most  of  the  leading 
newspapers  and  magazines,  he  will  already  have  read  nearly 
everything  which  Mr.  JeiTold  now  serves  up  afresh.    We  are  jfar 
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from  saying,  however,  that  the  volume  will  not  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  The  various  reports,  letters,  and  articles  quoted,  give, 
when  taken  together,  a  fairly  impressive  picture  of  Egypt,  from 
the  time  of  Mehemet  Ali  down  to  the  present  day ;  and  a  very 
sad  and  disagreeable  picture  it  is  too,  of  the  improvidence  and 
nnscrupulousness  of  native  rulers,  the  greed  and  rapacity  of 
European  financiers,  the  intrigue  and  ambition  of  the  French 
Oovemment,  and  the  weakness  and  gullibility  of  our  own.  At 
the  present  moment,  when  Egyptian  affairs  are  absorbing  so 
much  public  attention,  the  information  contained  in  this  volume 
is  especially  important.  The  pictures  of  the  prominent  cha- 
racters of  the  hour,  and  the  account  of  the  Chamber  of  Notables, 
of  the  National  Party,  and  of  the  growth  of  public  opinion  in 
Egypt,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting.  The  compiler  is 
severe,  but  not  unnecessarily  so,  on  the  recent  developments  of 
French  policy  in  North  Africa.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  English 
Government  should  have  allowed  itself  to  have  been  made  the 
tool  of  the  miserable  stock  exchange  speculations  which  are  at 
the  bottom  of  all  French  action  in  the  East.  The  day  will 
inevitably  come  when  the  joint  control  will,  if  continued,  lead 
to  a  rupture  between  France  and  England ;  and  the  only  hopeful 
method  of  clearing  away  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  national 
spirit  in  Egypt  should  be  so  carefully  and  gradually  developed, 
that  the  country  may  before  long  be  erected  into  an  independent 
and  guaranteed  kingdom,  neutral  in  its  foreign  relations,  like 
Belgium  is  in  Western  Europe,  and  safe  from  the  triple  inter- 
vention and  interference  of  England,  France,  and  Turkey.  The 
attainment  of  this  object  appears  to  be  the  purport  for  which 
this  volume  was  compiled. 

Shadows  of  the  Past.    By  J.  Sale  Lloyd.    London :  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 

'  This  volume  purports  to  be  the  record  of  the  military  expe- 
riences of  an  officer  of  the  British  Army  who  was  bom  in  the 
jear  1809,  and  who  served  in  numerous  foreign  stations,  and 
took  part  in  the  first  Afghan  War,  the  Sutlej  campaign,  the 
Crimean  War,  and  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Obviously  we  have  here 
sufficient  materials  on  which  to  found  a  most  interesting  narra- 
tive, and  the  authoress  has  certainly  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  presented.  Her  style  is  remarkably  fresh,  and  the 
volume  abounds  in  incident  and  information,  which,  if  often  little 
more  than  superficial,  will  not  on  that  account  detract  from  the 
interest  of  the  story,  in  the  opinion  of  a  large  class  of  readers,  i 
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It  is  refreshing  in  these  days,  when  we  are  flooded  with 
so  much  literature  breathing  forth  the  spirit  of  maudlin  demo- 
cratic sentiment,  to  read  a  work  so  thoroughly  and  straight- 
forwardly English  and  patriotic  in  its  feeling.  The  book  is  a 
quasi-romp^hce ;  for  though  all  the  incidents  recorded  in  it  are 
true,  they  did  not  all  happen  to  the  individual  who  figures  as  hero. 
To  relieve  the  tediousness  of  military  experiences,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  famUy  and  domestic  incident  introduced.  Side  by  side 
with  the  career  of  the  hero,  both  on  the  field  of  battle  and  at 
home,  we  have  the  domestic  history  of  his  brother,  which  is  a 
most  extraordinary  tale,  and  contains  in  itself  sufficient  materials 
out  of  which  to  construct  a  three-volumed  novel.  Though  the 
main  and  subsidiary  stories  are  each  interesting  in  their  way,  they 
are  too  dissimilar  in  character  to  be  capable  of  being  success- 
fully combined.  In  recounting  the  story  of  the  recapture  of 
Delhi,  and  the  shooting  of  the  royal  princes  by  the  hand  of 
Hodson,  the  authoress  allows  her  indignation  at  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  on  Englishwomen  and  children  to  override  her  sense 
of  strict  justice.  Unless  it  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the 
necessity  of  overawing  the  Delhi  mob  was  such,  that  the 
execution  of  these  prisoners  was  an  act  of  necessity,  Hodson 
had  no  right  to  defeat  the  action  of  justice  by  robbing  her  of 
her  victims  in  lynching  his  prisoners.  All  acts  of  popular 
retribution  are  to  be  deprecated,  for  this  reason,  if  for  none 
other,  that  in  their  moral  effects  they  are  vastly  inferior  to  the 
slower  processes  of  law;  and  when  the  act  of  retribution  is 
perpetrated,  not  by  a  mob,  but  by  an  individual,  the  reasons 
against  it  are  infinitely  more  cogent.  "When  the  individual  is  a 
British  officer  in  charge  of  prisoners,  to  whom,  as  a  condition  of 
surrender,  he  had  guaranteed  a  trial,  it  is  impossible,  except 
under  the  circumstances  above  indicated,  to  find  an  excuse  for 
the  action. 
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In  the  good  old  days  when  ''  George  the  Third'  was  King/'  a 
younger  son  was  bom  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  on  the  14th 
Jnne  1809.    Though  bred  in  the  purple,  the  youngster  was 
destined  for  the  active  career  which  the  Boyal  Navy  in  so  many 
cases  afforded  for  the  junior  representatives  of  the  aristocracy 
of  this  land.    So  at  an  early  age  young  Henry  Keppel  donned 
the  blue  uniform,  and  in  due  course  became  lieutenant  in  1829 
and  commander  in  1888.    Shortly  after  attaining  this  latter 
rank  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Childers,  sixteen  guns, 
then  about  to  proceed  to  the  south  coast  of  Spain,  and  so 
it  happened  that  he  was  present  on  that  coast  during  the  civil 
war  of  1884-6.    His  next  station  was  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
In  1887  he  was  made  captain,  and  after  a  short  interval  trans- 
ferred to  the  Dido,  in  which  vessel  he  served  throughout  the 
Chinese  War  of  1842,  being,  on  the  conclusion  of  hostilities, 
ordered  to  the  Malacca  Straits.    In  the  month  of  March  1848, 
while  at  Penang,  intimation  was  received  of  various  daring  acts 
of  piracy  committed  near  the  Borneo  coast  on  some  native 
vessels  trading  to  Singapore,  so  Captain  Eeppel  was  directed  to 
exterminate  these  enemies  of  mankind.    How  he  carried  out  his 
instructions  is  detailed  in  the  account  of  his  proceedings  which 
he  gave  to  the  world  in  1847  under  the  title  Expedition  to 
Borneo  of  H.M.S.  Dido.    Alluding  to  the  total  destruction  of 
their  strongholds  and  everything  which  could  be  found  therein, 
the  narrative  points  out  that  **  the  punishment  we  had  inflicted 
was  severe,  but  not  more  than  the  crime  of  their  horrid  piracies 
deserved.  A  few  heads  were  brought  away  by  our  Dyak  followers 
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as  trophies,  but  there  was  no  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life,  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  was  a  woman  or  child  hurt.  The  destruction 
of  these  places  astonished  the  whole  country  beyond  description. 
In  addition  to  the  distance  and  difficulty  of  access  to  their 
strongly-fortified  positions,  they  looked  for  protection  from  the 
*bore'  that  usually  ran  up  the  Sarebus,  and  which  they 
imagined  none  but  their  own  boats  could  manage.  As  the 
different  Malay  chiefs  heard  that  in  ten  days  a  handful  of  white 
men  had  totally  destroyed  their  strongholds,  they  shook  their 
heads  and  exclaimed,  '  God  is  great ! '  and  the  Dyaks  declared 
that  the  '  Tuan  Besar '  (Mr.  Brooke)  had  charmed  the  river  to 
quiet  the  *  bore,  *  and  that  the  whites  were  invulnerable." 

The  proceedings  of  Government  in  following  up  the  impression 
thus  made  upon  Malay  piracy  are  matters  of  history.  It  need 
scarcely  be  told  how  they  appointed  Mr.  Brooke  as  British 
Agent  in  Borneo,  armed  with  the  moral  and  physical  power  of 
his  country ;  how  Labuan  was  ceded  to  the  British  Crown ;  how, 
in  short,  every  effort  was  made  to  produce  a  happier  order  of 
things  in  those  regions  where  from  time  immemorial  bloodshed 
and  murder  had  reigned  unchecked,  and  barbarism  and  desola- 
tion had  withered  the  destinies  of  a  land  so  favoured  by  nature. 
The  proceedings  of  ''  Bajah  Brooke,"  of  Sarawak,  are  familiar 
as  household  words. 

"  My  Lords  "  at  the  Admiralty  having  been  pleased  to  express 
their  approbation  of  the  gallant  and  spirited  conduct  of  Captain 
Eeppel  and  his  subordinates  on  the  above  occasion,  he  was,  in 
1847,  selected  to  command  the  Moeander,  forty-four  guns. 
After  serving  in  that  vessel  for  four  years  on  the  China  and  Pacific 
stations,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  indulged  in  a  well- 
merited  rest  of  two  years,  at  the  termination  of  which  period  he 
once  again  trod  the  deck,  this  time  on  the  St.  Jean  UAcre,  101 
guns,  and  proceeded  to  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea.  In  July 
1855,  however,  he  exchanged  into  the  Rodney,  seventy-fom*  guns, 
and  obtained  the  command  of  the  Naval  Brigade  before 
Sebastopol.  After  the  termination  of  the  Crimean  War,  he 
again  visited  his  mother  country,  where,  after  a  few  months' 
interval,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Colossus.  In  September  1856 
he  hoisted  his  pennant  as  commodore  on  board  the  BaUi^fh^ 
fifty-two  guns,  and  proceeded  to  China,  where  his  ship  was  lost 
by  striking  on  an  unknown  rock.  He  commanded  a  division  of 
boats  at  the  destruction  of  the  Chinese  War  fleet  in  the  Fatsham 
Creek,  1st  June  1867,  for  which  service  he  won  his  spurs.  On 
attaining  flag  rank  shortly  afterwards  he  returned  tp  England. 
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In  1859  the  dashing  sailor,  now  Commodore  Sir  Henry  Keppel, 
E.CB.y  was  made  a  Groom-in-Waiting  to  the  Queen,  which  post 
he  relinquished  in  May  1860,  on  being  appointed  to  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope  as  Naval  Commander-in-Chief.  From  this  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Brazilian  station.  In  January  1867  he 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Rodney^  as  Yice-Admiral  Com- 
mander-in-Chief on  the  China  and  Japan  station.  He  returned 
to  England  in  December  1869,  on  attaining  the  rank  of  full 
admiral,  and  was  made  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  in  1870.  The  cup 
of  royal  favour  was  filled  in  1871,  when  Admiral  Keppel  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  Sovereign  the  First  Class  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath,  the  most  coveted  distinction  which  is  open  to  the 
members  of  the  profession  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  an 
ornament. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  gallant  officer  has  been  twice 
married — ^his  first  wife,  who  died  in  1859,  being  the  daughter  of 
General  Sir  John  Crosbie,  G.C.H.,  and  his  second  the  daughter 
of  Martin  J.  West  and  Lady  Maria  West. 
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III. — ^Plassey.* 

In  the  year  1644  there  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  palace  of 
the  Great  Mughul  at  Agra.  The  clothes  of  a  favourite  daughter 
of  the  reigning  emperor,  Shah  Jahan,  had  caught  fire,  and  the 
princeBB  had  been  severely  burnt  before  the  flames  could  be 
extinguished.  In  vain  did  native  physicians  of  great  learning 
and  celebrity  employ  their  skill  and  devote  their  time  to  efifect 
a  cure.  To  soothe  the  anxiety  of  the  sorrowing  father,  some 
courtiers  reminded  him  of  the  reputation  which  certain  settlers 
from  a  distant  country,  carrying  on  their  trade  at  Surat,  had 
acquired  for  proficiency  in  the  healing  art.  Catching  at  the 
idea,  Sh&h  Jahlin  despatched  forthwith  a  messenger  to  the  town 
on  the  Taptl,  bearing  a  request  that  the  foreign  settlers  would 
place  at  his  disposal  one  of  their  most  skilful  practitioners. 
The  settlers  hastened  to  respond,  and  deputed  Mr.  Gabriel 
Boughton,  surgeon  of  the  East  India  Company's  ship  HopeweU^ 
to  attend  the  bidding  of  the  ruler  of  India. 

Mr.  Boughton  reached  Agra,  and  succeeded  in  completely 
curing  the  princess.  Asked  to  name  his  own  reward,  the 
patriotic  Englishman  allowed  the    opportunity    of   enriching 

*  LonguBAge  has,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  cases  of  Calcutta,  Pondicherj,  and 
Bombay,  sanctioned  an  incorrect  spelling.  The  proper  rendering  of  the  name  of 
this  place  is  PaUsi,  from  the  pal^  tree  (BuUa  frondota),  which  used  to  abound 
in  the  Ticinity.  The  A'in-i-Akhari  makes  special  mention  of  the  paUs  as  the 
wood  of  which  the  balls  for  the  game  of  changdn  (hockey)  by  night  were  made 
in  the  time  of  Akbar.  "  His  Majesty  also  plays  at  changdn  on  dark  nights, 
which  caused  much  astonishment,  even  among  clever  players.  The  balls  which 
are  used  at  night  are  set  on  fire.  For  this  purpose  paUu  wood  is  used, 
which  is  yery  light,  and  bums  for  a  long  time.**--Blochmann's  ii'iii-t-iift(aff, 
page  898.  ^  i 
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himself  to  pass,  and  preferred  to  the  Emperor  the  request  that 
he  would  issue  a  firm&n  granting  permission  to  the  English  to 
trade  in  Bengal  free  of  all  duties,  and  to  establish  factories  in 
the  province.  The  firman  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Boughton, 
taking  it  with  him,  set  off  at  once  to  Bajmahal,  where  the 
Viceroy  of  Bengal,  Sultan  Shuj&,  second  son  of  the  Emperor, 
held  his  court. 

Seven  years  before  the  event  just  recorded,  the  Surat  mer- 
chants had  obtained  a  firm^  which  permitted  them  to  trade  in 
Bengal,  but  which  restricted  them  to  the  port  of  PipH,  in  the 
province  of  Orisi.  The  trade  to  this  port  had  been  opened, 
but  the  results  had  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  in  1648-4  the 
question  whether  the  establishment  at  Pipli  should  be  main- 
tained or  broken  up  was  under  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Court  of  Directors. 

The  question  was  still  pending  when  Mr.  Boughton  arrived 
with  the  revivifying  firm&n  at  B&jmahal.  His  good  fortune 
accompanied  him  to  that  place  also.  One  of  the  royal  ladies 
of  the  zenana  of  Sultdn  Shuj4  was  lying  ill ;  in  the  opinion  of 
the  native  physicians  hopelessly  ill.  Boughton  cured  her. 
Thenceforth  the  gratitude  of  the  prince  was  unbounded.  It 
displayed  itself  dmdng  the  twelve  years  that  followed  in  the 
assistance  afforded  to  the  Englishman  in  carrying  out  his 
scheme  for  establishing  the  trade  in  Bengal  on  an  efficient  and 
a  permanent  basis.  Under  his  protection  factories  were  esta- 
blished at  Hugli,  and  agencies  at  Patna  and  Edsimbazdr,  and 
a  little  later  at  Dh&kah  and  Baleshwar  (Balasore). 

The  privilege  of  free  trade  throughout  the  provinces  of  Bengal 
and  Oris&  was  likewise  granted  for  the  annual  nominal  payment 
of  Es.  8,000. 

The  violent  changes  which  occurred  in  the  native  dynasties 
during  the  forty  years  that  followed  did  not  practically  affect 
the  position  thus  secured  to  the  English.  But  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1689,  in  consequence  of  the  tyrannical  conduct  of 
Nuw4b  Shaista  Eh&n,  governor  of  the  province  for  the  Emperor 
Aurangzib,  the  Company's  Agent-in-Chief,  Mr.  Job  Chamock, 
quitted  Hugli  with  his  subordinates,  and  sailed  for  Madras. 
Fortunately  for  English  interests,  Sh&ista  Khfin  was  succeeded 
during  the  same  year  by  Ibrahim  Khdn.  This  man,  known  to 
our  countrymen  of  that  period  as  "  the  famously  just  and  good 
Nuw4b,"  invited  the  English  to  return.  Mr.  Chamock  complied 
(July  1690),  but  instead  of  proceeding  to  his  old  quarters  at 
Hugli,  he  established  the  English  factory  at  the  village   of 
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Chatdnati,  north  of  the  then  existing  town  of  Calcutta,* 
twenty-seven  miles  nearer  to  the  sea  than  the  station  he 
abandoned.  Mr.  Gharnock  Burvived  the  removal  only  eighteen 
months. 

At  this  time  the  English  settlers  had  no  permission  to  fortify 
Ghat&nati,  and  their  military  establishment  consisted  of  only 
100  men.  A  rebellion  against  the  Nuwab  which  broke  out  in 
Bengal  in  1695  under  the  leadership  of  Subah  Singh,  a  Hindu 
zaminddr  of  Bardhwan,  forced  them  to  solicit,  and  enabled  them 
to  obtain,  permission  to  defend  themselves.  They  proceeded  at 
once  to  erect  walls  of  masonry,  with  bastions  or  flanking  towers 
at  the  angles,  round  their  factory.  The  bastions  were  made 
capable  of  bearing  guns,  but  in  order  not  to  excite  the  suspicion 
of  the  Nuwab,  the  embrasures  were  built  up  on  the  exterior 
with  a  facing  of  wall,  one  brick  thick.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  old  fort,  also  called  Fort  William.  It  covered  the  site  of 
the  localities  now  known  as  Fairlie  Place,  the  Custom  House, 
and  Koilah  Ghdt  Street.  Before  the  walls  had  been  quite  com- 
pleted an  attack  was  made  upon  it  by  the  insurgents,  who 
had  set  fire  to  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  were 
repulsed.t 

On  account  of  the  rebellion,  Ibrahim  Khan  was  removed  by 
the  Emperor,  who,  after  a  short  interval,  sent  his  grandson. 
Prince  'Azim  u'sh  Shan,  to  govern  the  province.  From  this 
prince,  by  means  of  a  present  of  Es.  16,000,  the  English 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  three  villages  of  Chat&nati,  Gobindpur, 
and  Calcutta,  with  the  lands  adjacent  to  their  fortified  factory. 
As  the  wall  of  fortification  occupied  a  portion  of  the  ground 
appertaining  to  the  village  of  Calcutta,  that  name  was,  for  the 
first  time,  applied  to  the  whole  settlement  (1699).  The  Com- 
pany by  this  cession  came  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  zamindir, 
possessing  administrative  powers  within  the  limits  of  the  grant, 
and  paying  a  yearly  rental  to  the  over-lord.    In  consequence  of 

*  Calcutta,  or,  as  it  was  spelt  by  the  natives,  **  Kdlikat£,"  is  mentioned  in 
the  A'in-i'AkbaH  of  Abul  Fazl,  written  in  1596.  The  viUage  of  Ghatiinati 
extended  from  the  present  mint  to  the  Soba  bazaar.  For  these  and  other 
details  regarding  the  making  of  Calcutta,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  a  very 
emarkable  pamphlet,  Calcutta  during  the  Last  dntury,  written  and  given  as 
a  lecture  by  the  late  Professor  Blochmann,  M.A.,  whose  untimely  death 
five  years  ago  was  a  deadly  blow  to  Oriental  investigation.  The  little  pamphlet, 
which  ought  to  be  preserved,  was  printed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  City  Press, 
Bentinck  Street,  Calcutta. 

t  Mr.  Wheeler  states  that  the  rebels  were  **  routed  by  fifty  English  soldiers 
in  front  of  the  factory  at  ChatiUiatf"— £aWy  Eeeord$  of  British  India, 
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these  acquisitions  the  Bengal  settlement  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  Presidency,  with  a  governor  or,  more  correctly,  a  president 
in  council,  independent  of  Madras.  The  council  of  the  new 
president  was  to  consist  of  five  members,  inclusive  of  himself.* 

In  1699  a  new  English  company  made  a  settlement  at  Hugli, 
in  rivalry  with  the  old  company.  The  seven  years  which 
followed  were  principally  marked  by  negotiations  between  the 
servants  of  the  two  companies.  These  terminated  in  1706-7 
by  their  fusion  under  the  title  of  the  United  Company  of 
Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies.  Hugli  was 
abandoned,  and  the  strength  of  the  United  Company  was  con- 
centrated within  the  limits  of  the  three  villages  I  have  men- 
tioned. Thenceforth,  and  for  the  ten  years  which  followed,  the 
contention  was  between  the  English  settlers  and  the  native 
lords  of  Bengal,  the  former  persistently  striving  to  extend  free 
commercial  intercourse  with  Bengal  and  to  strengthen  their 
fortifications,  the  latter  constantly  endeavouring  to  exact  larger 
revenues  from  the  English  zamindars. 

A  circumstance,  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  had  procured  for 
the  Enghsh  the  permission  to  establish  factories  and  to  trade 
freely  in  Bengal,  came  about  this  time  to  improve  their  fortunes 
and  to  extend  their  influence  in  the  province.  In  1713,  the 
President  of  the  Council  despatched  to  the  Court  of  DihU  an 
embassy  composed  of  two  European  gentlemen,  an  Armenian 
interpreter,  and  a  surgeon.  The  name  of  the  surgeon  was 
William  Hamilton. 

When  the  embassy  reached  Dihli,  Farrakhsiyar,  great  grand- 
son of  Aurangzlb,  had  but  recently,  by  the  defeat  at  Agra  of  his 
uncle,  Jah&ndar  Shah,  obtained  the  throne  of  the  Mughul. 
This  prince  had  been  suffering  for  some  time  from  a  complaint 
which  had  baffled  all  the  skill  of  his  physicians,  and  which 
compelled  him  to  defer  a  marriage  upon  which  he  had  set  his 
heart,  with  a  Hindu  princess  of  E^'putdn^.  Hamilton  cured 
him.  To  show  his  gratitude,  the  Emperor,  after  the  manner  of 
Sh&h  Jahan,  requested  him  to  name  his  reward.  Hamilton,  as 
patriotic  and  as  careless  of  self-interest  as  Boughton,  asked  tiiat 
the  privileges  granted  to  his  countrymen  in  Bengal  might  be 
extended,  and  that  they  might  be  relieved  from  the  exactions 
and  oppressions  of  the  Governor  of  Bengal.  The  Emperor 
promised  to  comply,  and,  after  some  delay,  issued  (1717)t  a 

•  These  were — ^the  president,  a  vioe-president  and  accomptant,  a  warehouse- 
keeper,  a  purser  of  marine,  and  a  receiver  of  revenues  and  general  manager, 
t  Hamilton  died  that  same  year  at  Oaloutta.  r^^^r^T^ 
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firzn&n  confirming  all  previous  grants  to  the  English  company, 
authorising  them  to  issue  papers  which,  bearing  the  signature 
of  the  President  of  the  Council,  should  exempt  the  goods 
named  therein  from  examination  or  duty,  and  bestowing  upon 
them  the  grant  of  thirty-eight  villages  about  and  below  Calcutta 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  on  payment  of  an  annual  ground-rent. 
He  likewise  placed  the  use  of  the  mint  at  Murshid&bad  at  their 
disposal. 

These  privileges  and  this  grant  greatly  increased  the  prosperity 
of  Calcutta.  For  the  ten  years  that  followed  its  progress  was 
enormous.  Its  trade  rapidly  developed,  the  shipping  belonging 
to  the  port  increased  to  10,000  tons,  and,  what  was  of  very  great 
importance,  the  town  attracted  the  wealthy  natives  of  Bengal. 
These,  by  degrees,  built  houses  in  and  near  to  it,  and 
brought  the  influence  of  their  wealth  to  sustain  and  increase 
its  prosperity.  It  should  be  added  that  the  firm  rule  of  the 
Nuw&b  of  the  province,  Murshid  KuK  Kh&n,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  this  result.  Originally  opposed  to  the  new  favours 
extended  to  the  English  settlers,  especially  to  that  portion  of 
them  which  would  have  given  them  the  command  of  both  sides 
of  the  river,  he  had  forced  them  to  agree  to  a  compromise 
which,  whilst  it  did  not  interfere  with  their  trade,  prevented 
them  from  obtaining  a  position  dangerous  to  the  interests  of 
the  Mughul.  He  likewise  insisted  that  the  free  passes  should 
neither  be  transferable  nor  used  for  the  purposes  of  inland 
trade,  but  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the  goods  of  the  Com- 
pany intended  for  export.  These  trade  rules  were  insisted  upon, 
not  only  by  Murshid  Euli  Ehan,  but  by  his  son-in-law,  Shuja 
u'd  din  Khan,  who  succeeded  him  on  his  death  in  1725,  and 
who  administered  the  province  for  the  fourteen  years  that 
followed.  The  firm  hand  of  the  Nuw&b,  and  the  strict  com- 
pliance with  his  reasonable  regulations  on  the  part  of  the 
settlers,  combined  throughout  this  period  to  augment  the 
influence  and  increase  the  wealth  of  the  Company. 

Shuja  'u  'd  din  Khan  was  succeeded  in  Bengal  in  1789  by  his 
son,  Sarfaraz  Khan,  a  debauchee.  During  his  incumbency 
there  occurred  that  terrible  invasion  of  N^ir  Sh&h,  which 
gave  the  most  fatal  blow  to  the  stability  of  the  rule  of  the 
Mughul.  The  subversive  feeling,  the  result  of  this  catastrophe, 
extended  even  to  Bengal.  Ali  Yardi  Khan,  who  had  risen  from 
the  position  of  menial  servant  to  the  Niiwab  of  that  province 
to  be  Deputy-Governor  of  Bih&r,  rose  in  revolt.  The  despotic 
conduct  of  Sarfaraz  Ehka  had  alienated  the  wealthy  and  re- 
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apectable  classeB  of  the  province.  The  great  mercantile  family 
of  the  Seths^  the  Bothschilds  of  Bengal,  favoured  the  rebel. 
His  very  generals  betrayed  him.  When  he  marched  to  crash 
Ali  Yardi  Eh&n  with  a  force  vastly  superior,  they  arranged  that 
the  guns  should  be  loaded  with  powder  only.  The  consequences 
were  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  When  the  decisive 
battle  ensued  at  Ghiriah  in  January  1741,  Sarfar&z  Khan  was 
slain,  and  his  nobles  and  soldiers  at  once  saluted  Ali  Yardi 
Shan  as  Nuwab  of  the  three  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bihir,  and 
Qrisa. 

The  blow  dealt  by  Nadir  Sh&h  at  Dihli  had  so  crushed  the 
power  of  the  Mughul  that  this  revolution  *  passed  unnoticed. 
Ali  Yardi  Khan  transmitted  a  handsome  offering  in  money  to 
the  Emperor,  Muhammad  Shdh,  and  was  confirmed  as  Nuw&b 
of  Bengal,  Bihar,  and  Orisa,  just  as  any  other  adventurer  who 
might  have  supplanted  him,  and  have  forwarded  a  like  sum  of 
money,  would  have  been  equally  confirmed.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  recognition  of  force — the  same  recognition  which  was 
claimed,  and  fairly  claimed,  by  the  people  who  afterwards, 
also  by  force,  supplanted  the  successor  of  Ali  Yardi  Eh&n. 
This  prince  ruled  the  three  provinces  for  fifteen  years,  from 
1741  to  1756.  His  reign  was  a  continued  struggle.  He  had 
scarcely  succeeded  to  the  position  gained  on  the  field  of  Ohiriah 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  make  head  against  a  Maritha 
invasion.  This  invasion  was  the  prelude  to  many  others*. 
They  occurred  every  year  from  1742  to  1750.  They  brought 
with  them  terror,  desolation,  often  despair.  Ali  Yardi  Khan 
resisted  the  invaders  gallantly,  and  defeated  them  often.  But 
in  the  end  their  numbers  and  their  pertinacity  wore  him  out ; 
and  when,  in  1750,  they  had  mastered  a  great  portion  of 
Qris&,  he  was  glad  to  conclude  with  them  a  treaty  whereby 
he  yielded  to  them  Katak,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of 
twelve  lakhs  of  rupees  for  Bengal  and  Bihar. 

These  invasions  had  not,  however,  interfered  with  the  rising 
prosperity  of  the  English  settlement.  Its  security,  in  fact, 
invited  more  wealthy  natives  to  take  up  their  permanent 
abode  within  its  bounds.  Ali  Yardi  Khan,  whilst  continuing 
the  privileges  granted  by  his  predecessors,  had  merely  called 
upon  the  English,  as  he  called  upon  all  the  zamindars  of 
Bengal,  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  defence  of  the 
province.  But  such  was  their  prosperity,  that  in  one  instance, 
when  the  Nuw&b  was  hard  pressed,  they  had  paid  him  without 
difficulty  three  lakhs  of  rapees.    Not  but  that  the  alarm  caused 
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by  the  Maratha  invasion  did  not  reach  even  Oalcatta.  Bat 
the  English,  prescient  in  their  policy,  took  advantage  of  the 
universal  feeling  to  ask  for  permission  to  dig  a  ditch  and  throw 
up  an  intrenchment  round  their  settlement.  The  permission 
was  accorded  and  the  work  was  begun ;  but  when  three  miles 
of  it  had  been  completed,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  the 
approach  of  the  Marathas,  its  further  progress  was  discontinued. 
The  work,  some  traces  of  which  still  remain,  gave  a  permanent 
name  to  the  locality,  and  to  this  day  the  slang  term  "the 
ditch"  is  often  used  to  express  the  commercial  capital  of 
Bengal.  Permission  was  granted  at  the  same  time  to  erect  a 
wall  of  masonry,  with  bastions  at  the  comers,  round  the  agency 
at  Easimbaz^r. 

From  the  peace  with  the  Marathas  to  1756  nothing  occurred 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  English.  On  the  9th  of  April 
of  that  year,  however,  their  protector,  Nuw&b  Ali  Vardi  Kh&n 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  favourite  grandson,  Sir&ju'd 
daulah. 

This  prince,  who  has  been  painted  by  historians  in  the  blackest 
colours,  was  not  worse  than  the  majority  of  Eastern  princes 
born  in  the  purple.  He  was  rather  weak  than  vicious,  unstable 
rather  than  tyrannical,  had  been  petted  and  spoilt  by  his 
grandfather,  had  had  but  little  education,  and  was  still  a  minor. 
Without  experience  and  without  stability  of  character,  suddenly 
called  upon  to  administer  the  fairest  provinces  of  India  and 
to  assume  irresponsible  power,  what  wonder  that  he  should 
have  inaugurated  his  accession  by  acts  of  folly  ? 

Surrounded  from  his  earliest  youth  by  flatterers,  he  had  been 
encouraged  to  imbibe  a  hatred  towards  the  foreign  settlers  on 
the  coast.  Their  rising  prosperity  and  their  wealth,  increased 
largely  by  rumour,  excited,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  cupidity 
of  these  brainless  flatterers,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  worked  on 
the  facile  nature  of  the  boy-ruler. 

The  result  was  that  Sir&ju'd  daulah  determined  to  inaugurate 
his  reign  by  the  despoiling  of  the  English  settlers.  Charging 
them  with  increasing  their  fortifications  and  with  harbouring 
political  offenders,  he  seized  their  factory  at  K^simb&zar,  impri- 
soned the  garrison,  and  plundered  the  property  foimd  there 
(4th  June  1756).  Five  days  later  he  began  his  march  towards 
Calcutta  with  an  army  50,000  strong,  attacked  that  place  on 
the  15th,  and  obtained  possession  of  it  on  the  19th  June. 

I  would  willingly  draw  a  veil  over  the  horrors  of  the  Black 
Hole.    That  terrible  catastrophe  was  due,  however,  not  to  a 
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love  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  Siraju'd  daulah,  but  to  the  system 
^ich  inspired  the  servants  of  an  absolute  ruler  with  a  fetish- 
like awe  for  their  master.  There  can  be,  I  think,  no  doubt  that 
the  Nuw&b  did  not  desire  the  death  of  his  English  prisoners. 
Mr.  Holwell  himself  acquits  him  of  any  such  intention,  and 
attributes  the  choice  of  the  Black  Hole  as  the  place  of  con- 
finement to  the  ill-will  of  the  subordinates.*  As  to  the 
catastrophe  itself,  its  cause  was  the  refusal  of  the  subordinates 
to  awaken  the  Nuw&b.  That  refusal  might  have  been  caused 
either  by  fear  or  by  ill-will ;  but  it  was  their  refusal,  not  the 
refusal  of  the  chief  who  was  actually  asleep.  Thus  much,  but 
no  more,  may,  in  bare  justice,  be  urged  on  behalf  of  Siraju'd 
daulah.  For  his  conduct  after  the  catastrophe  not  a  word  can 
be  said.  It  is  not  upon  record  that  he  resented  it.  Most 
certainly  those  about  him  made  him  believe  that  the  action  had 
been  planned  with  the  best  motives  to  draw  from  the  English  a 
confession  as  to  the  place  where  their  wealth  and  treasures  were 
hidden.  His  first  act  when  he  saw  Mr.  Holwell  was  to  insist 
upon  such  confession  being  made.  He  expressed  no  regret,  he 
extended  to  the  captives  no  compassion,  he  spoke  only  of  hidden 
treasures  and  their  place  of  concealment.  By  his  conduct  he 
placed  himself  in  the  position  of  an  accessory  after  the  act. 

The  political  result  of  the  capture  of  Calcutta  was  the  up- 
rooting of  the  English  settlements  in  Bengal.  Of  those  who 
formed  the  garrison  of  Calcutta,  some  had  been  killed,  others 
had  been  removed  as  prisoners  to  Murshidab&d,f  the  remainder 
had  taken  refuge  on  board  the  English  vessels  which  were  wait- 
ing, at  Falta,  the  arrival  from  Madras  of  the  troops  who  should 
avenge  their  wrongs  and  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
Company. 

The  news  of  the  surrender  of  Easimbazar  reached  Madras  on 
the  15th  July.  Five  days  later  a  detachment  of  280  European 
troops,  commanded  by  Major  Eilpatrick  of  the  Company's 
service,  sailed  from  Madras.  They  reached  Falta  on  the  2nd 
August.  On  the  5th  of  that  month  only  did  the  story  of  the 
capture  of  Calcutta  and  its  attendant  consequences  reach  Fort 

*  "  I  had  in  all  three  interviews  with  him  (the  Ndwiib),  the  last  in  DarbdSr 
before  seven,  when  he  repeated  his  assoranoes  to  me,  on  the  vford  of  a  toldier^ 
that  no  harm  should  come  to  us ;  and,  indeed,  I  believe  his  orders  were  only 
general  that  for  that  night  we  should  be  secured ;  and  that  what  followed  was 
the  result  of  revenge  and  resentment  in  the  breasts  of  the  lower  jenutdars  to 
whose  custody  we  were  delivered,  for  the  number  of  their  order  killed  during 
the  siege." — Mr.  HolweWe  Narrative. 

t  These  were  subsequently  released,  and  joined  the  fleet  at  FML/^  j 
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St.  George.  Although  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Coast 
Presidency  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  attack  from 
the  French  which  was  believed  inevitable — ^France  and  England 
being  on  the  brink  of  a  rupture — it  was  resolved,  after  some 
hesitation,  to  despatch  with  all  convenient  haste  a  fleet  and 
army  to  restore  British  fortunes  in  Bengal.  The  discussions 
leading  to  this  conclusion,  and  afterwards  those  relating  to  the 
choice  of  a  commander,  caused  very  great  delay,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  16th  October  that  the  fleet  conveying  the  little  army 
sailed.  The  first  ship  reached  Falta  on  the  11th  December. 
All  the  others,  two  only  excepted,  arrived  on  or  before  the  20th. 
Of  the  two  exceptions,  one,  the  Marlborough^  laden  with  stores, 
was  so  slow  that  she  reached  Calcutta  only  towards  the  end  of 
January ;  the  other,  the  Cumberland^  grounding  off  Point  Palmyras^ 
was  compelled  to  bear  away  to  Yishakpatanam  (Yizagapatam), 
and  reached  the  river  Hugli  in  the  second  week  of  March. 

The  commander  of  the  military  force  was  Bobert  Clive.  The 
victory  gained  by  this  officer  at  K&veripak  had  produced  the 
most  decisive  results.  It  had  enabled  the  English  to  relieve 
Trichinapalli,  to  force  the  surrender  of  the  entire  French  army, 
to  bestow  the  Nuwabship  of  the  Karnatak  upon  their  own 
nominee :  in  fine,  it  had  caused  the  transfer  of  the  predomi- 
nance in  Southern  India  south  of  the  river  Krishna  from  the 
French  to  our  countrymen.  In  January  1758,  Clive  put  the  seal 
to  his  victories  by  the  capture  of  the  fortresses  of  Eovilam  and 
Chengalpatt.  In  the  following  month  he  sailed  for  England. 
There  he  was  received  and  feted  as  a  hero.  Of  the  same  age  as 
Bonaparte  when  Bonaparte  made  the  marvellous  campaign  of 
1796,  he  had  acquired  for  his  country  advantages  not  less  solid 
than  those  which  the  great  Corsican  was  to  gain  in  that 
campaign  for  France.  After  a  sojourn  of  more  than  two 
years  in  his  native  country,  Clive,  holding  the  commission 
of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  King's  army,  was  sent  to  the 
Korom4ndal  coast  as  Governor  of  Fort  St.  David.  For  a  while 
his  services  were  diverted  to  Western  India,  where,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Admiral  Watson,  he  attacked  and  reduced  the 
piratical  stronghold  of  Ghiriah.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Madras  in  time  to  be  selected  as  the  commander  of  the  troops 
who  were  to  conquer  Bengal. 

dive's  force,  consisting,  exclusive  of  the  men  in  the  Cumber- 
land, of  800  Europeans,  1,200  native  soldiers,  and  a  due  pro- 
portion of  artillery,  joined  the  remnants  of  Major  Kilpatrick's 
detachment,  which  had  been  much  reduced  by  disease,  on  the 
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90ih  December.  Jost  seven  days  later  the  fleet  ascended  the  HuglL 
On  the  29th,  the  enemy  were  dislodged  from  the  fort  of  Bajbm'. 
The  action  which  took  place  there,  whilst  in  its  details  it  reflects 
no  credit  on  the  generalship  of  Glive,  was  yet  so  far  decisive  in  its 
result  that  it  terrified  the  enemy's  general  into  the  abandonment 
of  Calcutta.  That  place,  left  with  a  garrison  of  only  600  men, 
surrendered,  without  attempting  a  serious  resistance,  on  the 
2nd  January.  Prompt  to  strike,  and  anzions  at  once  to  terrify 
the  Nuw&b  and  to  replenish  the  coffers  of  his  countrymen,  Glive, 
three  days  later,  despatched  a  force  to  storm  and  sack  Hugli, 
reputed  to  be  the  richest  town  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
Calcutta.  On  the  9th  the  place  was  taken.  The  victors  founds 
to  their  disappointment,  that  the  more  valuable  of  its  stores 
had  been,  in  anticipation  of  the  attack,  removed  to  the  Dutch 
factory  at  Chinsurah. 

But  Siraju'd  daulah  had  not  yet  been  terrified.  Raising  an 
army  said  to  have  consisted  of  18,000  horse,  15,000  foot,  10,000 
armed  followers,  and  forty  guns,  he  marched  on  Calcutta. 
Clive,  who  was  encamped  at  E&sipur,  observing,  on  the  2nd 
February,  that  advanced  parties  of  the  Nuw&b's  army  were 
defiling  upon  the  plain  to  the  right  of  the  Damdam  road,  and 
there  taking  up  a  position  threatening  Calcutlia,  made  an  in- 
eflfectual  attempt  to  hinder  them.  The  Niiwab  arrived  with  his 
main  body  on  the  8rd,  and  encamped  just  beyond  the  general 
line  of  the  Mar&tha  ditch.  The  following  morning  Fortune 
directed  to  the  happiest  results  an  action  which  seemed  at  first 
pregnant  with  destruction  to  the  English.  It  had  been  the 
intention  of  Clive  to  surprise  the  Nuw&b's  army  and  to  seize 
his  person ;  but,  misled  by  a  thick  fog  he  found  himself  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  camp 
and  encompassed  by  his  troops.  He  extricated  himself  by 
simply  daring  to  move  forwards.  The  intrepidity  of  the 
attempt  so  intimidated  the  Nuwab  that  he  drew  off  his  army, 
and  on  the  9th  February  signed  a  treaty,  by  which  he  re- 
stored to  the  English  more  than  their  former  privileges,  and 
promised  the  restoration  of  the  property  seized  at  the  captmre  of 
Calcutta. 

But  Clive  was  not  yet  satisfied.  War  had  been  declared 
between  France  and  England.  His  experience  in  Southern 
India  had  shown  him  how  dangerous  to  English  interests 
would  be  an  active  alliance  between  the  French  and  a  strong 
native  power.  In  the  Eam&tak  he  had  been  able  to  balance  one 
native  force  against  another.    In  Bengal  such  a  policy  ^^  ^Wt  p 
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poBsible,  for  the  Nuwab  was  supreme,  and  his  great  officers  had 
not  as  yet  shown  themselves  impressionable.  Then,  again,  Clive's 
orders  had  been  to  return  with  his  little  army  to  Madras  as  soon 
as  he  should  have  reconquered  Calcutta.  But  how,  in  the  face 
of  the  possibility  of  an  alliance  between  the  Nuwab  and  the 
French,  could  he  abandon  Calcutta?  To  do  so  would  be,  he 
felt,  to  court  for  the  English  settlement  permanent  destruction. 
The  French  general,  Bussy,  was  supreme  at  Haidarabad, 
possessed  in  real  sovereignty  the  northern  Sirk&rs,  and  rumour 
had  even  then  pointed  to  the  probability  of  his  entering  into 
negotiations  with  the  Nuwab  of  Bengal.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  clear  military  eye  of  Clive  saw  but  one  course 
consistent  with  safety.  In  the  presence  of  two  enemies  not  yet 
united,  but  likely  to  be  united,  he  must  strike  down  one 
without  delay.  He  would  then  be  able  to  oppose  to  the  other 
his  undivided  forces. 

On  this  policy  Clive  acted.  In  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
Nuw&b,  he  struck  a  blow  at  the  French  settlement  of  Ghandra- 
nagar  (Chandernagor),  intimidated  or  bribed  to  idleness  the 
Nuwab's  general  marching  to  its  relief,  and  took  the  French  fort 
(March  28rd). 

This  high-handed  proceeding  filled  the  mind  of  Sir&ju'd  daulah 
with  anger  and  fear.  It  is  impossible  for  a  fair-minded  reader  to 
examine  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  this  unfortunate 
Prince  from  the  time  when  Clive  frightened  him  into  signing  the 
treaty  of  the  9th  February  until  he  met  his  end  after  Plassey, 
without  feeling  for  him  deep  commiseration.  His  attitude  was 
that  of  a  netted  tiger  surrounded  by  enemies  whom  he  feared  and 
hated,  but  could  not  crush.  Imagine  this  boy,  for  he  had  not  yet 
seen  twenty  summers,  raised  in  the  purple — ^for  his  birth  was 
nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  accession  of  his  grandfather 
to  power — ^brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  accustomed  to  the 
gratification  of  every  whim,  unendowed  by  nature  with  the 
strength  of  character  which  would  counterbalance  these  grave 
disadvantages,  invested  with  a  power  which  he  had  been  taught 
to  regard  as  uncontrollable — imagine  this  boy  set  to  play  the 
game  of  empire  against  one  of  the  coolest  and  most  calculating 
warriors  of  the  day,  a  man  perfectly  comprehending  the  end  at 
which  he  was  aiming,  who  had  mastered  the  character  of  his  rival 
and  of  the  men  by  whom  that  rival  was  surrounded,  who  was  re- 
strained by  no  scruples,  and  who  was  as  bold  and  decided  as  his 
rival  was  wavering  and  ready  to  proceed  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other. But  this  does  not  representthe  whole  situation.  The  boy  so 
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unevenly  pitted  against  the  Englishman  was  farther  handicapped 
by  a  constant  dread  of  invasion  by  the  Afgh&ns  from  the  north 
and  by  the  Mar&thas  from  the  west.  He  was  afraid,  therefore, 
to  put  out  all  his  strength  to  crush  the  English,  lest  he 
should  be  assailed  on  his  flank  or  on  his  rear.  This  dread  added 
to  his  native  uncertainty,  and  caused  him  alternately  to  cringe 
to  or  to  threaten  his  rival.  But  he  was  more  heavily  handicapped 
still.  I  have  said  that  his  rival  was  restrained  by  no  scruples. 
The  truth  of  this  remark  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  whilst 
the  unhappy  boy  Nuwab  was  the  sport  of  the  passion  to  which 
the  event  of  the  moment  gave  mastery  in  his  breast,  the  English- 
man was  engaged  slowly,  persistently,  and  continuously  in 
undermining  his  position  in  his  own  Court,  in  seducing  his 
generals,  and  in  corrupting  his  courtiers.  When  the  actual 
contest  came,  though  individuals  here  and  there  were  faithful, 
there  was  not  a  single  great  interest  in  Murshid&b^  which  was 
not  pledged  to  support  the  cause  of  the  foreigner.  The  Nuwab 
had  even  been  terrified  into  removing  from  his  capital  and 
dismissing  to  Bh&gulpur,  a  hundred  miles  distant,  the  one  party 
which  would  have  been  able  to  render  him  effectual  support,  a 
body  of  Frenchmen  commanded  by  M.  Law ! 

The  final  crisis  was  precipitated  by  a  curious  accident. 
Whilst  the  wordy  contest  between  the  Calcutta  Council  and  the 
Nuwab  which  marked  every  day  of  the  three  months  which 
followed  the  capture  of  Chandranagar  was  progressing,  Sir&ju'd 
daulah,  always  distrustful  of  the  English,  had  located  his  army, 
nominally  commanded  in  chief  by  his  prime  minister,  Bijah 
Dulab  Bam,  and  supported  by  a  considerable  corps  under  Mir 
J'afar  Kh&n — a  high  nobleman  who  had  married  his  aunt — ^at 
Pal&si,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Easimbazar — called  an  island 
because  whilst  the  base  of  the  triangle  which  composed  it  was 
watered  by  the  Ganges,  the  western  side  on  which  lies  Pal&si 
is  formed  by  the  Bhagirathi,  and  the  eastern  by  the  Jalanghi. 
Faldsi  is  twenty-two  miles  from  Murshidab^. 

Clive  and  the  Calcutta  Council  had  taken  great  offence  at  the 
location  of  the  Nuwab's  army  at  Pal&si,  and  had  affected  to 
regard  it  as  a  sign  of  hostile  intent  towards  themselves.  When 
the  relations  between  the  two  rival  parties  were  in  a  state 
of  great  tension,  a  messenger  arrived  in  Calcutta,  the  bearer  of 
a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  the  great  Mar&tha  chieftain  of 
Birar,  and  containing  a  proposal  that  he  should  march  with 
120,000  men  into  Bengd  and  co-operate  with  the  English 
against  the  Nuw4b»  ^         . 
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For  <mce  the  clear  brain  of  the  director  of  the  English  policy 
was  at  fault.  Clive  could  not  feel  quite  sure  that  the  letter 
might  not  be  a  device  of  the  Nuw&b  to  ascertain  beyond  a  doubt 
the  feelings  of  the  English  towards  himself.  Various  circum- 
stances seemed  to  favour  this  view.  But  if  his  vision  was  for  a 
moment  clouded,  the  political  action  of  Glive  was  clear,  prompt, 
decided,  and  correct.  Treating  the  letter  as  though  it  were 
genuiae,  he  sent  it  to  Siraju'd  daulah,  ostensibly  as  a  proof  of 
his  confidence,  and  as  the  ground  for  a  request  that  he  would  no 
longer  keep  his  army  in  the  field.  The  plan  succeeded.  The 
letter  was  genuine.  The  Nuw&b  was  completely  taken  in.  He 
recalled  his  army  to  Murshidabad.  For  the  first  time  since  he 
had  retreated  from  Calcutta  he  believed  the  firiendly  protestations 
of  the  English. 

Never  had  he  less  cause  to  believe  them.  At  that  very  time 
the  Seths,  the  great  financiers  of  Murshid&bad,  were  committed 
against  their  Native  ruler ;  Mir  J'afar  had  been  gained  over  by 
the  English ;  the  dew&n,  B&jah  Dtilab  B&m,  was  a  party  to  the 
same  compact.  The  bargain  with  the  two  latter  had  been 
drawn  up,  and  only  awaited  signature. 

The  conduct  of  Siraju'd  daulah  himself  gave  the  finishing  touch 
to  the  conspiracy.  Up  to  the  moment  of  the  receipt  of  the  Mar4- 
tha's  letter  his  fear  of  the  English  had  somewhat  restrained  the 
tyrannical  instincts  in  which  he  had  been  wont  to  indulge  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  immediate  surroundings.  But  the  frankness 
of  Olive  in  transmitting  to  him  that  letter  had  produced  within 
him  a  great  revulsion  of  feeling.  That  revulsion  was  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  change  of  conduct.  Secure  now,  as 
he  believed,  of  the  friendship  of  the  English,  he  began  to  threaten 
his  nobles.  Mir  J'afar,  the  most  powerful  of  them  all,  was  the 
first  intended  victim.  But  this  chief,  quasi-independent,  would 
not  be  crushed.  Taking  refuge  in  his  palace,  and  summoning 
his  friends  and  followers,  he  bade  defiance  to  the  Nuwab. 
Wliilst  thus  acting  towards  his  master,  he  urged  upon  Mr.  Watts, 
the  English  agent  at  Murshidabad,  to  press  that  the  English 
troops  should  take  the  field  and  commence  operations  at  once. 

The  treaty  by  which  Glive  and  the  English  Council  had  engaged 
to  raise  Mir  J'afar  Ehkn  to  the  quasi-royal  seat  of  his  master,  on 
condition  of  his  co-operation  in  the  field,  and  of  his  bestowal 
upon  them  of  large  sums  of  money,  had  by  this  time  reached 
Calcutta,  signed  and  sealed.  Clive  then  had  no  further  reason 
for  temporising.  He  boldly  then  threw  oflf  the  mask,  and 
marched,  on  the  18th  June,  from  Chandranagar.      ^         . 
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The  same  day  Glive  dismiBsed  from  his  camp  two  agents  of 
the  Nuw&b,  instructing  them  to  notify  to  their  master  that  he 
was  marching  on  Murshidabad,  with  the  object  of  referring  the 
English  complaints  against  him,  which  he  enumerated,  to  a 
commission  of  five  officers  of  his  Oovernment.  He  gave  the 
names  of  those  officers.  They  were  the  men  who  had  conspired 
with  him  against  their  master. 

Mr.  Watts,  the  English  agent,  had  received,  previously, 
instructions  to  leave  Murshidabad,  the  moment  he  should 
conceive  the  moment  opportune.  He  and  his  subordinates  fled 
from  that  place  on  the  Idth  June,  and  reached  dive's  camp  in 
safety.  The  evasion  of  Mr.  Watts  caused  the  scales  to  fall  from 
the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  Siraju'd  daulah.  He  saw  on  the  moment 
that  the  English  were  in  league  with  Mir  J'afar.  Always  in 
extremes,  he  was  as  anxious  now  to  conciliate,  as  an  hour  earlier 
he  had  been  eager  to  punish,  his  powerful  vassal.  His  over- 
tures caused  Mir  J'afar  to  make  a  show  of  submission,  whilst  he 
secretly  warned  Olive.  The  other  conspirators  made  similar 
pretences.  The  Nuw&b  then  ordered  the  army  to  march 
promptly  to  take  up  its  former  position  at  Pal^i.  But  here 
again  he  was  met  by  unlooked-for  opposition.  When  the 
leaders  of  an  army  are  disaffected,  indiscipline  almost  in- 
variably permeates  the  rank  and  file.  So  it  was  now.  Large 
arrears  were  owing  to  the  men,  and  they  had  no  great  inclination 
to  risk  their  lives  for  a  personal  cause.  For  it  had  come  to  this. 
The  cause  did  not  present  itself  to  their  eyes  as  one  in  which 
the  national  interests  were  concerned,  as  one  which  involved 
the  independence  of  Bengal.  To  the  vast  majority  it  seemed 
merely  to  balance  one  chieftain  against  another — Siraju'd 
daulah,  the  grandson  of  a  usurper,  against  Mir  J'afar,  the 
most  powerful  noble  of  the  province.  It  took  three  days  to 
restore  order  among  the  soldiers,  and  this  result  was  effected 
only  by  the  distribution  of  large  sums  of  money,  and  of  promises. 
The  delay  was  unfortunate,  for  the  army  did  not  reach  its 
position  at  Pal&si  till  the  21st  (June). 

Meanwhile  Glive,  marching  from  Chandranagar  on  the  18th, 
arrived,  on  the  16th,  at  Palti,  a  town  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Bh&girathi,  about  six  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Jalanghi. 
Hence  he  despatched,  on  the  17th,  a  force  composed  of  200 
Europeans,  500  sepoys,  with  a  field  gun  and  a  small  howitzer, 
under  Major  Eyre  Coote,  of  the  S9th  Foot,  to  gain  possession  of 
Eatwi,  a  town  and  fort  some  twelve  miles  distant.  The 
occupation  of  Eatw&  was  important,  for  not  only  did  the  fort 
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contain  large  supplies  of  grain  and  military  stores,  but  its  posi- 
tion, covered  by  the  little  river  Aji,  rendered  it  sufficiently  strong 
to  serve  as  a  base  whence  Glive  could  operate  against  the  island. 
The  native  commander  at  Eatwa  surrendered  the  place  to  Eyre 
Goote  after  only  a  show  of  resistance.  Glive  and  the  rest  of  the 
force  arrived  there  the  same  evening,  and  at  once  occupied  the 
huts  and  houses  in  the  town  and  fort.  It  was  a  timely  shelter, 
for  the  periodical  rainy  season  opened  with  great  violence  the 
very  next  day. 

A  few  miles  of  ground  and  the  river  Bhagirathi  now  lay 
between  Glive  and  Biraju'd  daulah.  Since  his  departure  from 
Ghandranagar,  the  former  had  despatched  daily  missives  to  Mir 
J'afar,  but  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Katwi  he  had 
received  but  one  reply,  dated  the  16th,  apprising  him  of  his 
reconciliation  with  the  Nuwab,  and  of  his  resolve  to  carry  out 
the  engagements  he  had  made  with  the  English.  On  the  20thy 
however,  two  communications,  bearing  a  more  doubtful  signifi- 
cance, were  received.  The  first  was  the  report  of  a  messenger 
returned  from  conveying  a  message  to  Mir  J'afar.  This  man's 
report  breathed  so  uncertain  a  sound  that  Glive  wrote  to  the 
Select  Gommittee  in  Galcutta  for  further  orders,  expressed  his 
disinclination  to  risk  his  troops  without  the  certainty  of 
co-operation  on  tlie  part  of  Mfr  J'afar,  and  his  resolution,  if  that 
co-operation  were  wanting,  to  fortify  himself  at  Eatwi  and 
await  the  cessation  of  the  rainy  season. 

The  second  communication,  received  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  written  by  Mir  J'afar  himself 
the  previous  day,  just  as  he  was  starting  for  Fal&si.  In  this 
he  stated  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out ;  that  he  was 
to  be  posted  on  one  flank  of  the  army ;  that  on  his  arrival  at 
Pal&si  he  would  despatch  more  explicit  [information.  That  was 
positively  all.  The  letter  contained  no  suggestion  as  to  concert 
between  the  two  confederates. 

This' letter  did  not  go  very  far  to  clear  away  the  embarass- 
ment  which  the  communication  of  the  messenger  had  caused  in 
the  mind  of  the  English  leader.  The  questions  "  how  to  act," 
*'  whether  to  act  at  all,"  had  to  be  solved,  and  solved  without 
delay.  Gould  he,  dare  he,  with  an  army  consisting,  all  told,  of 
8,000  men,  of  whom  about  one  third  only  were  Europeans,  cross 
the  Bh&girathi  and  attack  an  army  of  some  60,000  men,  relying 
on  the  promises  of  the  commander  of  less  than  one-third  of  those 
fifty  thousand  that  he  would  betray  his  master  and  join  him 
during  the  action?    That  was  the  question.     Should  he  decide 
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in  the  negative,  two  alternatiyes  presented  themselyes :  the  one, 
to  fortify  himself  at  Eatw&  and  await  the  cessation  of  the 
rains ;  the  other,  to  retnm  to  Calcutta.  Bat  was  either  feasible  ? 
After  having  announced  to  all  Bengal  his  intention  to  depose 
Sir&ju'd  daulah — ^for  his  plans  had  been  the  talk  of  the  b&ztos 
and  of  the  camp— could  he,  dare  he,  risk  the  loss  of  prestige 
which  inaction  or  a  retreat  would  involve  ?  Could  he,  dare  he, 
risk  the  cooling  of  his  relations  with  his  native  confederates, 
their  certain  reconciliation  with  their  master,  a  possible  uprising 
in  his  rear  ?  Advance  without  the  co-operation  of  Mir  J'afar 
seemed  to  be  destruction ;  a  halt  at  Katwi  would  be  the  middle 
course — so  dear  to  prudent  men — ^involving  always  a  double 
danger;  the  third  course,  the  retreat  to  Calcutta,  meant  an 
eternal  farewell  to  the  ambitious  and  mercenary  hopes  that  had 
been  aroused.  Balancing  the  pros  and  cons  in  his  mind,  Clive, 
keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  producing  an  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  natives  by  display  and  by  numbers,  despatched 
that  evening  a  pressing  letter  to  the  Bajah  of  Bardhw&n,  begging 
him  to  join  him,  if  only  with  a  thousand  horsemen.  He  then 
summoned  all  the  officers  in  his  camp  above  the  rank  of 
subaltern  to  a  council  of  war. 

There  came  to  that  council,  including  CUve,  twenty  officers, 
some  of  them,  such  as  Eyre  Coote,  of  the  89th,  and  James 
Eilpairick,  of  the  Madras  army,  men  of  capacity  and  mental 
power.  The  question  Clive  put  before  them  was  whether,  under 
existing  circumstances,  and  without  other  assistance,  the  army 
should  at  once  cross  into  the  island  of  Easimbazto,  and  at  all 
events  attack  the  Nuwab ;  or  whether  they  should  fortify  them- 
selves at  Eatwi  and  wait  till  the  monsoon  was  over,  trusting 
then  to  assistance  from  the  Marathas,  or  some  other  native 
power.  Contrary  to  all  custom,  Clive  gave  his  own  vote  first, 
and  invited  the  others  to  follow  his  example  in  order  of  seniority. 
Clive  voted  against  immediate  action. 

On  the  same  side  voted  Major  Kilpatrick,  commanding  the 
Company's  troops,  Major  Archibald  Grant,  of  the  89th,  Captains 
Waggoner  and  Comeille,  of  the  same  regiment.  Captain  Fischer, 
Bengal  Service,  Captains  Gaupp  and  Bumbold,  Madras  Service, 
Captains  Palmer  and  Molitor,  Bombay  Service,  Captain 
Jennings,  commanding  the  Artillery,  and  Captain  Farshaw, 
whose  service  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  Major  Eyre 
Coote  took  a  view  totally  opposed  to  theirs.  That  gallant  soldier 
showed  the  capacity  for  command  which  he  possessed,  and  which 
he  displayed  throughout  a  long  and  distinguished  military  career, 
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when  he  declared  in  favour  of  immediate  advance,  on  the  follow- 
ing gromids.  First,  he  argued,  they  had  met  with  nothing  but 
success ;  the  spirit  of  the  troops  was  high,  and  that  spirit  would 
be  damped  by  delay.  Then  he  urged  that  delay  would  be  pre- 
judicial in  another  sense,  inasmuch  as  it  would  allow  time  for  the 
French  leader,  M.  Law,  who  had  been  promptly  summoned  from 
Bhagalpur  to  join  the  Nuwab,  to  arrive ;  that  his  arrival  would  not 
only  greatly  strengthen  that  ruler,  but  would  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  English  force,  because  the  French  who  had  been  enlisted 
into  its  ranks  after  the  fall  of  Chandranagar  would  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  desert.  Finally,  he  protested  with  all  his 
force  against  the  half  measure  of  halting  at  Eatw&.  If,  he 
declared,  it  were  thought  not  advisable  to  come  to  immediate 
action — though  he  held  a  contrary  opinion — it  would  be  more 
proper  to  return  to  Calcutta  at  once.  He  dwelt,  however,  on 
the  disgrace  which  such  a  measure  would  entail  on  the  army, 
and  the  injury  it  would  cause  to  the  C!ompany's  interests.  Major 
Eyre  Coote  was  supported  in  his  view  by  Captains  Alexander 
Grant,  Cudmore,  Muir,  and  Carstairs,  of  the  Bengal  Service ;  by 
Captain  Campbell,  of  the  Madras,  and  by  Captain  Armstrong,  of 
the  Bombay  Service.  The  majority  against  him,  however,  was 
thirteen  to  seven.  By  nearly  two  to  one  the  council  of  war 
decided  not  to  fight. 

The  members  of  the  council  separated,  and  Clive  was  left 
alone.  The  decision  had  not  relieved  the  anxiety  which  pressed 
upon  him.  Strolling  to  a  piece  of  ground  shaded  by  a  clump  of 
trees,  he  sat  down,  and  passed  in  review  the  arguments  which 
had  been  urged  on  both  sides.  A  thorough  soldier  himself,  a 
man  who  had  proved  on  more  than  one  field  that  boldness  was 
prudence,  and  that  bastard-prudence  carried  within  it  the  germs 
of  destruction,  he  could  not  long  resist  the  soundness  of  the 
views  which  had  been  so  forcibly  urged  by  Eyre  Coote  and  his 
supporters.  At  the  end  of  an  hour's  reflection,  all  doubt  had 
disappeared.  He  was  once  more  firm,  self -reUant,  and  confident. 
Rising,  he  set  out  to  return  to  his  quarters.  On  his  way  thither 
he  met  Major  Eyre  Coote.  Simply  informing  him  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  intended  to  fights  Clive  entered  his 
quarters  and  dictated  orders  for  the  passage  of  the  river  the 
following  morning. 

Deducting  the  sick  and  a  small  guard  left  at  Eatwi,  the 
army  directed  to  march  against  the  Nuw6b  consisted  of  950* 

*  In  ih6M  wer«  indnded  900  men  of  mixtd  native  and  PortoguaM  blood. 
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European  infantry  and  100  European  artillery,  60  English 
sailors,  a  small  detail  of  native  lascars,  and  2,100  native 
troops.  The  artillery  train  was  composed  of  eight  G-pounders 
and  two  small  howitzers.  Obeying  the  orders  issued  the  night 
before,  this  little  force  marched  down  the  banks  of  the  Bh&girathi 
at  daybreak  of  the  22nd  June,  and  began  the  crossing  in  the 
boats  which  had  accompanied  it  from  Ghandranagar.  It 
encountered  no  opposition,  and  by  4  o'clock  the  same  afternoon 
it  was  securely  planted  on  the  left  bank.  Here  Glive  received 
another  letter  from  Mir  J'afar,  informing  him  that  the  Nuw&b 
had  halted  at  Mank&rah,  a  village  six  miles  from  K&simb&z&r, 
and  there  intended  to  entrench  himself.  The  Mir  suggested 
that  the  English  should  march  up  the  eastern  side  of  the 
triangle  which  forms  the  island  and  surprise  him. 

Such  an  operation  would  have  cut  off  Glive  from  his  base, 
which  was  now  the  river  Bhagirathi,  and  have  entailed  a  march 
round  the  arc  of  a  circle,  whilst  his  enemy,  traversing  the 
chord,  could  sever  him  from  all  his  communications.  It  was 
not  very  hopeful  to  receive  such  advice  from  a  confederate,  him- 
self a  soldier  who  had  commanded  in  many  a  campaign.  Glive 
met  it  in  the  direct  and  straightforward  way  calculated  to  force 
a  decision.  He  sent  back  the  messenger  with  the  answer  that 
he  would  march  towards  Pal&si  without  delay ;  that  the  next 
day  he  would  march  six  miles  further  to  D&udpur ;  but  that  if, 
reaching  that  village,  Mir  J'afar  should  not  join  him,  he  would 
make  peace  with  the  Nuwab. 

The  distance  to  Pal&si  from  the  camp  on  the  Bhagirathi, 
whence  this  message  was  despatched,  was  fifteen  miles.  To 
accomplish  those  fifteen  miles  the  little  army  marched  at  sunset 
the  same  day,  the  22nd,  following  the  windings  of  the  Bhagirathi, 
up  the  stream  of  which  their  boats,  containing  their  supplies 
and  auxiliary  stores,  were  towed.  After  eight  hours  of  extreme 
fatigue,  the  overflow  of  recent  inundations  causing  the  water  to 
rise  often  up  to  their  waists,  whilst  a  deluge  poured  upon  them 
from  above,  they  reached,  weary  and  worn  out,  at  1  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  28rd,  the  village  of  Pal&si.  Traversing 
this  village,  they  halted  and  bivouacked  in  a  large  mango  grove 
a  short  distance  beyond  it.  Here,  to  their  surprise,  the  sound 
of  martial  music  reached  their  ears,  plainly  signifying  that  the 
Nuwab  was  within  striking  distance  of  them. 

The  mango  grove  which  formed  the  bivouac  of  the  English 
force  was,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  Nuwitb's 
encampment.    It  was  800  yards  in  length  and  800  in  breadth, 
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and  was  Burronnded  by  an  earth-bank  and  ditch.  In  its  lengtii 
it  was  diagonal  to  the  river,  for  whilst  the  Bhagirathi  flowed 
about  fifty  yards  from  its  north-west  angle,  four  times  that 
distance  intervened  between  it  and  the  sonth-westem  comer. 
The  trees  in  it  were,  as  is  nsual  in  India,  planted  in  regolar 
rows.*  Just  beyond  the  grove  stood  a  hunting-box  belonging 
to  the  Nuw&b,  surrounded  by  a  masonry  wall.  Of  this,  Clive, 
as  soon  as  the  sounds  of  martial  music  to  which  I  have  adverted 
reached  his  ears,  detached  a  small  force  to  take  possession.  It 
is  now  time  that  I  should  explain  how  it  was  that  such  mosie 
came  to  be  in  his  close  vicinity. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny 
of  his  troops  at  Murshidabiul,  the  Nuwab  had  been  forced  to 
delay  his  march  from  that  place  till  the  19th  June.  On  that 
day  he  set  out,  but  on  that  same  day  he  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  the  English  army  at  Eatwi.  Judging  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  their  leader  that  they  would  cross 
the  Bh&girathi  and  march  on  Pal&si  without  delay,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  forestalled  at  that  place,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  halt  at  Mankarah  and  watch 
thence  the  course  of  events.  But  when,  on  the  21st,  he  learned 
that  Clive  was  still  halting  at  Eatw&,  his  resolution  revived, 
and  he  marched  at  once  to  his  old  encampment  at  Palis! 
about  one  mile  to  the  north  of  the  grove  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
He  had  taken  his  post  here  twenty-six  hours  before  the^English 
reached  the  grove. 

His  army  was  strong  in  numbers.  It  consisted  of  85,000 
infantry  of  all  sorts ;  men  not  trained  in  the  European  fashion, 
but  of  the  stamp  of  those  which  may  be  seen  in  the  present 
day  in  and  about  the  chief  towns  of  the  territories  of  native 
princes  of  the  second  or  third  rank.  They  were,  in  fact,  men 
imperfectly  trained  and  imperfectly  armed,  and,  in  the  rigid 
sense  of  the  word,  undisciplined.  His  cavalry,  said  to  have 
amounted  to  about  16,000,  were  better.  They  were  mostly 
Fat&ns  from  the  north,  the  race  of  which  the  Indian  irregular 
horse  of  the  present  day  is  formed,  excellent  light  cavalry,  well 
mounted,  armed  with  swords  or  long  spears.  His  artillery  was 
better  still.  It  consisted  of  fifty-three  pieces,  mostly  of  heavy 
calibres,  82,  24,  and  18-pounders.  But  what  constituted  its 
greatest  strength  was  the  presence  with  that  arm,  to  suppcni 

*  The  last  of  these  trees,  Mr.  Eastwick  informB  us,  feU  some  yean  ago,  ead 
hM  been  eaten  by  white  ants.— Jfufroy't  Ha$idbeok  of  Bengal,  1882. 
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the  native  gunners  and  to  work  and  direct  their  own  field- 
pieceSf  of  forty  to  fifty  Frenchmen — who  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  when  Law  with  the  main  body  had  been  dismissed — 
commanded  by  M.  St.  Frais,  formerly  one  of  the  Council  of 
Chandranagar.  These  men  were  animated  by  a  very  bitter  feel- 
ing against  the  Englishman  who  had  despoiled  their  flourishing 
settlement. 

This  army  thus  strong  in  numbers  occupied  likewise  a  strong 
position.  The  intrenched  works  which  covered  it  rested  on 
the  river,  extended  inland  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  it  for  about 
200  yards,  and  then  swept  round  to  the  north-east  at  an  obtuse 
angle  for  about  three  miles.  At  this  angle  was  a  redoubt 
mounted  with  cannon.  Three  hundred  yards  east  of  this,  and 
in  front  of  the  line  of  intrenchments,  was  a  hillock  covered  with 
jungle,  and  about  800  yards  to  the  south,  nearer  the  grove 
occupied  by  the  English  was  a  tank,  and  100  yards  still  nearer 
a  larger  tank.  Both  of  these  were  surrounded  by  large  mounds 
of  earth  at  some  distance  from  their  margins.  It  is  important  • 
to  keep  the  mind  fixed  on  these  points  when  following  the  move- 
ments of  the  two  armies. 

At  daybreak  on  the  2Srd,  the  Nuwab's  army  marched  out  of 
its  intrenchments  and  took  up  the  following  positions.  The 
French,  with  four  field-pieces,  took  post  at  the  larger  tank, 
nearest  the  English  position,  about  half  a  mile  from  it.  Between 
them  and  the  river,  and  in  a  line  with  them,  were  placed  two 
heavy  guns  under  a  native  officer;  behind  them  again,  and 
supporting  them,  were  the  Nuwab's  best  troops,  a  body  of  5,000 
horse  and  7,000  foot,  commanded  by  his  one  faithful  general, 
Mir  Mudin  Khan,  by  the  side  of  whom  served  the  prince's 
Hindu  favourite,  Mohan  Lai.  From  the  rearmost  position  of 
Mir  Mudin,  the  rest  of  the  army  formed  a  curve  in  the  direction 
of  the  village  of  Pal^i,  the  right  resting  on  the  hillock  covered 
with  jungle  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  left  on  a  point  covering 
the  south-eastern  angle  of  dive's  grove,  at  a  distance  of  about 
800  yards  from  it.  The  intervals  were  crammed  with  dense 
masses  of  horse  and  foot,  artillery  being  interspersed  between 
the  masses  or  columns.  The  troops  forming  this  curve,  num- 
bering about  45,000,  were  commanded  by  the  traitor  con- 
federates, Bajah  Dulab  Bam,  Yar  Lutf  Eh^,  and  Mir  J'afar. 
The  first  was  on  the  right,  the  second  in  the  centre,  Mir  J'afar 
on  the  left  nearest  the  English.  The  position  was  a  strong  one, 
for  the  English  could  not  attack  the  point  which  barred  their 
progress — l^at  occupied  by  the  French  and  Mir  Mudin  Khin — 
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without  exposing  their  right  to  a  flank  attack.  In  fact,  they 
were  almost  surrounded,  and,  unless  treason  had  played  her 
part,  they  had  been  doomed. 

From  the  roof  of  the  hunting-box  Clive  watched  the  move- 
ments, as  they  gradually  developed  themselves,  of  the  army  of 
Sir&ju'd  daulah.  As  Mir  Mudin  took  up  his  position,  as  the  corps 
of  Mir  J'afar,  Y^  Lutf,  and  Dulab  B4m  [poured  out  their  myriads 
until  the  mango  grove  his  men  occupied  was  not  only  flanked, 
but  the  extreme  end  of  the  arc  formed  by  those  myriads 
threatened  to  even  overlap  its  rear,  he  could  not  conceal  his 
astonishment  at  the  numbers  against  whom  he  was  about  to 
hurl  his  tiny  band.  "  What  if  they  should  all  be  true  to  their 
master!"  was  a  thought  which  must  more  than  once  have 
traversed  his  brain  as  he  witnessed  that  long  defiling.  It  was 
too  late  to  think  of  that,  however,  and  Clive,  true  to  his  military 
instinct,  which  in  the  time  of  danger  was  always  sound,  resolved 
to  meet  this  bold  display  by  a  corresponding  demonstration. 
Accordingly  he  ordered  his  men  to  advance  from  the  grove,  and 
drew  them  up  in  line  in  front  of  it,  their  left  resting  on  the 
hunting-box,  which  was  immediately  on  the  river.  In  tiie 
centre  of  the  line  he  placed  his  Europeans,  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  three  6-pounders ;  on  their  right  and  left  he  posted 
the  native  troops  in  two  equal  divisions.  He  detached  at  the 
same  time  a  small  party  with  two  6-pounders  and  two  howitzers 
to  occupy  some  brick-kilns  about  200  yards  in  front  of  the  left 
(the  native)  division  of  his  little  army. 

By  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  this  memorable  day,  the  pre- 
parations on  both  sides  were  completed.  The  French  under 
St.  Frais  opened  the  battle  by  firing  one  of  their  guns  which, 
well  directed,  took  effect  on  the  British  line.  The  discharge  of 
this  single  gun  was  the  signal  for  the  opening  of  a  heavy  and 
continuous  fire  from  the  enemy's  whole  line,  from  the  guns  in 
front  as  well  as  from  those  in  the  curve.  The  English  guns 
returned  the  fire  with  considerable  effect.  Still,  however  true 
might  have  been  the  aim  of  the  English  gunners,  the  disparity 
in  numbers,  in  the  weight  of  metal,  and  in  guns  was  too  great 
to  allow  the  game  to  be  continued  long  by  the  weaker  party. 
Though  ten  of  the  enemy's  men  might  fall  to  one  of  the  English, 
the  advantage  would  still  be  with  the  enemy.  Clive  was  made 
to  feel  this  when,  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  hour,  thirty  of  his 
men  had  been  placed  hors  de  combat.  He  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  give  his  troops  the  shelter  which  the  grove  and  its 
bank  would  afford.     Leaving  still  an  advanced  party  at  the 
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brick-kilns,  and  another  at  the  bunting-box,  he  effected  this 
withdrawal  movement  in  perfect  order,  though  under  the  shouts 
and  fire  of  the  enemy.  These  were  so  elated  that  they 
advanced  their  guns  much  nearer  and  began  to  fire  with 
greater  vivacity.  Clive,  however,  had  now  found  the  shelter 
he  desired,  and  whilst  the  balls  from  the  enemy's  guns,  cutting 
the  air  at  too  high  a  level,  did  great  damage  to  the  trees  in 
the  grove,  he  made  the  bulk  of  his  men  sit  down  under  the 
bank,  whilst  small  parties  should  bore  holes  to  serve  as  em- 
brasures for  his  field-pieces.  From  this  new  position  his  guns 
soon  opened  fire,  and  maintained  it  with  so  much  vigour  and 
in  so  true  a  direction  that  several  of  the  enemy's  gunners 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  every  now  and  again  explosions  of 
their  ammunition  were  heard.  Protected  by  the  bank,  the 
proportion  of  the  casualties  of  the  English  now  lessened  con- 
siderably, whilst  there  was  no  abatement  of  those  of  the  masses 
opposed  to  them.  Still,  at  the  end  of  three  hours,  no  great  or 
decisive  effect  had  been  produced,  the  enemy's  fire  had  shown 
no  signs  of  diminishing,  nor  had  their  position  varied.  No 
symptoms  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Mir  J'afar  were  visible, 
nor,  in  the  face  of  such  enormous  masses  of  men,  who  had  it  in 
their  power,  if  true  to  their  prince,  to  surround  and  overwhelm 
any  party  which  should  attempt  the  key  of  the  position,  held  by 
Mir  Mtidin  Eh&n,  did  any  mode  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
affairs  seem  to  offer.  This  was  certainly  the  opinion  of  Clive 
when,  at  11  o'clock,  he  simimoned  his  principal  officers  to  his 
side.  Nor  could  he,  after  consultation  with  them,  arrive  at  any 
other  conclusion  than  this — ^that  it  was  advisable  to  maintain 
the  position  till  after  nightfall,  and  at  midnight  try  the  effect  of 
an  attack  on  the  enemy's  camp. 

The  decision  was  sound  under  the  circumstances,  especially 
as  it  was  subordinate  to  any  incidents  which  might,  in  the  long 
interval  of  twelve  hours,  occur  to  alter  it.  Such  an  incident  did 
occur  very  soon  after  the  conference.  There  fell  then,  and 
continued  for  an  hour,  one  of  those  heavy  [pelting  showers  so 
common  during  the  rainy  season.  The  English  had  their 
tarpaulins  ready  to  cover  their  ammunition,  which  in  conse- 
quence sustained  but  little  injury  from  the  rain.  The  enemy 
took  no  such  precautions,  and  their  powder  suffered  accordingly. 
The  result  was  soon  shown  by  a  general  slacking  of  their  fire. 
Believing  that  the  English  were  in  a  similar  plight,  Mir 
Mudln  Eh&n  advanced  with  a  body  of  horsemen  towards  the 
grove  to  take  advantage  of  it.    The  English,  however,  received 
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him  with  a  heavy  grape  fire,  "which  not  only  drove  hack  his 
men,  but  mortally  wounded  their  leader. 

This  was  the  crisis  of  the  day.  As  long  as  Mir  Mudin  lived, 
the  chances  of  Siriju'd  daulah,  surrounded  though  he  was  by 
traitors,  were  not  quite  desperate.  The  fidelity  of  that  true  and 
capable  soldier  might,  under  any  circumstances,  save  him.  But 
his  death  was  a  loss  which  could  not  be  repaired.  It  is  probable 
that  some  such  conviction  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  unfor- 
tunate young  prince  when  the  news  of  the  calamity  reached  him. 
He  at  once  sent  for  Mir  J'afar,  and  besought  him  in  the  most 
abject  terms  to  be  true  to  him  and  to  defend  him.  He  reminded 
him  of  the  loyalty  he  had  always  displayed  towards  his  grand- 
father, Ali  Yardi  Eh&n,  of  his  relationship  to  himself;  then 
taking  off  his  turban,  and  casting  it  on  the  ground  before  him, 
he  exclaimed,  ''  J'afar,  that  turban  thou  must  defend."  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  Eastern  nations  will 
realise  that  no  more  pathetic,  no  more  heartrending,  appeal 
<M)uld  be  made  by  a  prince  to  a  subject. 

Mir  J'afar  Eh&n  responded  to  it  with  apparent  sincerity. 
Placing — ^in  the  respectful  manner  which  indicates  devotion — 
his  crossed  hands  on  his  breast,  and  bowing  over  them,  he 
promised  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost.  When  he  made  that 
gesture  and  when  he  uttered  those  words  he  was  lying.  Never 
was  he  more  firmly  resolved  than  at  that  moment  to  betray  his 
master.  Quitting  the  presence  of  the  Nuw&b  he  galloped  back  to 
his  troops,  and  despatched  a  letter  to  Glive,  informing  him  of 
what  had  happened,  and  urging  him  to  push  on  immediately ; 
or,  in  no  case  to  defer  the  attack  beyond  the  night.  That  the 
messenger  did  not  reach  his  destination  till  too  late  for  Olive  to 
profit  by  the  letter,  detracts  not  one  whit  from  the  baseness  of 
the  man  who,  fresh  from  such  an  interview,  wrote  and 
sent  it ! 

But  Mir  J'afar  was  not  the  only  traitor.  The  loss  of  his  best 
officer,  coinciding  with  the  unfortunate  damping  of  the  ammuni- 
tion, had  completely  unnerved  Sir&ju'd  daulah.  Scarcely  had 
Mir  J'afar  left  him,  than  he  turned  to  the  commander  of  his 
right  wing,  B&jah  Dulab  B&m,  for  support  and  consolation. 
The  counsel  which  this  man — ^likewise  one  of  the  conspirators — 
gave  him,  was  of  a  most  insidious  character.  Playing  upon  his 
fears,  he  continually  urged  him  to  issue  orders  to  the  army  to 
retire  behind  the  intrenchment ;  this  order  issued,  he  should 
quit  the  field,  and  leave  the  result  in  confidence  to  his  generals. 
In  an  evil  hour  the  wretched  youth,  incapable  at  such  a  moment 
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of  thinking  Botmdly  and  clearly,  followed  the  insidious  advice, 
issued  the  orderi  and,  mounting  a  camel,  rode — followed  by 
2,000  horsemen — ^to  Murshid&b&d. 

The  three  traitorous  generals  were  now  masters  of  the  posi- 
tion. Their  object  being  to  entice  the  English  to  come  on,  they 
began  the  retiring  movement  which  the  Nuw&b  had  sanctioned. 
They  had  reckoned,  however,  without  St.  Frais  and  his  French- 
men. These  gallant  men  remained  true  to  their  master  in  the 
hour  of  supreme  peril,  and  declined  to  quit  a  position  which, 
supported  by  the  troops  of  Mir  Mudin,  they  had  maintained 
against  the  whole  British  force.  But  Mir  Miidm  had  been 
killed,  his  troops  were  following  the  rest  of  the  army,  and 
St.  Frais  stood  there  almost  without  support.  To  understand 
what  followed,  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  me  to  the 
grove. 

I  left  Glive  and  his  gallant  soldiers  repulsing  the  attack  which 
cost  the  Nilw&b  his  one  faithful  commander.  The  vital  conse- 
quences of  this  repulse  never  presented  themselves  for  a  moment 
to  the  imagination  of  the  English  leader.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  that  it  might  lead  to  the  flight  of  the  Niiw&b,  and  to 
the  retirement  of  his  troops  from  a  position  which  they  had  held 
successfully,  and  from  which  they  still  threatened  the  grove. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  at  this  period  of  the  action, 
Cliye  had  made  up  his  mind  to  hold  the  grove  at  all  hazards 
til]  nightfall,  and  then,  relying  upon  the  co-operation  of  Mir 
J'afar  and  his  friends,  to  make  his  supreme  effort.  Satisfied 
that  this  was  the  only  course  to  be  followed,  he  had  entered  the 
hunting-box  and  lain  down  to  take  some  rest,  giving  orders  that 
he  should  be  roused  if  the  enemy  should  make  any  change  in 
their  position.  He  had  not  been  long  absent  when  Major 
Eilpatrick  noticed  the  retiring  movement  I  have  already 
described.  [He  did  not  know,  and  probably  did  not  care,  to  what 
cause  to  attribute  it;  he  only  saw  that  the  French  were  being 
deserted,  and  that  a  splendid  opportunity  offered  to  carry  their 
position  at  the  tank,  and  cannonade  thence  the  retiring  enemy. 
Quick  as  the  thought  he  moved  rapidly  from  the  grove  towards 
the  tank  with  about  260  Europeans  and  two  field-pieces, 
sending  an  officer  to  Glive  to  explain  his  intentions  and  their 
reason. 

It  is  said  that  the  officer  found  Olive  asleep.  The  message, 
however,  completely  roused  him,  and,  angry  that  any  officer 
should  have  dared  to  make  an  important  movement  without  hi ; 
orders,  he  ran  to  the  detachment  and  severely  reprimanded 
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Eilpatrick.  A  glance  at  the  situation,  however,  satisfied  him 
that  Eilpatrick  had  only  done  that  which  he  himself  would  have 
ordered  him  to  do  had  he  been  on  the  spot.  He  realised  that 
the  moment  for  decisive  action  had  arrived.  He  sent  back 
Eilpatrick  then  with  orders  to  bring  on  the  rest  of  the  army, 
and  continued  the  movement  which  that  officer  had  initiated. 

St.  Frais,  on  his  side,  had  recognised  that  the  retreat  of  the 
Nuwab*s  army  had  compromised  him,  and  that  he  was  quite 
unable,  with  his  handful,  to  resist  the  whole  British  force,  which, 
a  few  minutes  later,  he  saw  issuing  from  the  grove  in  his 
direction.  Resolved,  however,  to  dispute  every  inch  of  the 
ground,  he  fired  a  parting  shot,  then,  limbering  up,  fell  back  in 
perfect  order  to  the  redoubt  at  the  comer  of  the  intrenchment. 
Here  he  planted  his  field-pieces  ready  to  act  again. 

Meanwhile,  two  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  enemy's  army 
were  marching  towards  the  intrenchment.  It  was  observed, 
however,  that  the  third  division,  that  on  the  left,  nearest  to  the 
grove,  commanded  by  Mir  J'afar,  lingered  behind  the  rest,  and 
that  when  its  rearmost  file  had  reached  a  point  in  a  line  with 
the  northern  end  of  the  grove,  the  whole  division  wheeled  to  the 
left  and  marched  in  that  direction.  Glive  had  no  means  of 
recognising  that  these  were  the  troops  of  his  confederate,  but, 
believing  that  they  had  a  design  upon  his  baggage,  he  detached 
a  party  of  Europeans  with  a  field-piece  to  check  them.  The  fire 
of  the  field-piece  had  its  effect,  in  so  far  that  it  prevented  a 
further  advance  in  that  direction.  But  the  division  continued 
to  remain  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  Nuwab's  army. 

Glive,  himself,  meanwhile,  had  reached  the  tank  from  which  St. 
Frais  had  retreated,  and  had  begun  thence  a  vigorous  cannonade 
of  the  enemy's  position  behind  the  intrenchment.  "What  followed 
can  be  well  understood,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  whilst  iiie 
leaders  of  the  Nuwab's  army  had  been  gained  over,  the  rank  and 
file,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  officers,  were  faithful  to  their 
master.  They  had  not  been  entrusted  with  the  secret,  and  being 
soldiers  and  superior  in  numbers  to  the  attacking  party,  they 
were  in  no  mood  to  permit  that  party  to  cannonade  them  with 
impunity.  No  sooner,  then,  did  the  shot  from  the  British  cannon 
begin  to  take  effect  in  their  ranks,  than  they  issued  from  the 
intrenchment — cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery — and  opened  a 
heavy  fire  upon  the  British  force. 

The  real  battle  now  began.  Glive,  seriously  incommoded  by 
this  new  move  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  quitted  his  position  and 
advanced  nearer  to  the  intrenchment.    Posting  then  half  his 
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infantry  and  half  his  artillery  on  the  mound  of  the  lesser  tank, 
the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  moiety  on  a  rising  ground  200 
yards  to  the  left  of  it,  and  detaching  160  men,  picked  natives 
and  Europeans,  to  lodge  themselves  behind  a  tank  close  to  the 
intrenchment,  he  opened  from  the  first  and  second  positions  a 
very  heavy  artillery  fire,  whilst  from  the  third  the  musketry  fire 
should  be  well  sustained  and  well  aimed.  This  masterly  move- 
ment, well  carried  into  execution,  caused  the  enemy  great  loss, 
and  threw  the  cattle  attached  to  their  guns  into  great  confusion. 
In  vain  did  St.  Frais  ply  his  guns  from  the  redoubt,  the  match- 
lockmen  pour  in  volley  after  volley  from  the  hillock  to  the  east 
of  it,  and  from  the  intrenchments.  In  vain  did  their  swarthy 
troopers  make  charge  after  charge.  Masses  without  a  leader 
were  fighting  against  a  man  whose  clearness  of  vision  was  never 
so  marked,  whose  judgment  was  never  so  infallible,  whose 
execution  was  never  so  decisive  as  when  he  was  on  the  battle- 
field. What  chance  had  they,  brave  as  they  were,  in  a  battle 
which  their  leaders  had  sold  ?  As  they  still  fought,  Glive  noticed 
that  the  division  of  their  troops  which  he  had  at  first  believed 
had  designs  on  his  baggage,  still  remained  isolated  from  the 
rest,  and  took  no  part  in  the  battle.  Suddenly  it  dawned  upon 
him  that  it  must  be  the  division  of  Mir  J'afar.  Immensely 
relieved  by  this  discovery,  inasmuch  as  it  freed  him  from  all 
apprehension  of  an  attack  on  his  flank  or  rear,  he  resolved  to 
make  a  supreme  effort  to  carry  the  redoubt  held  by  St.  Frais, 
and  the  hill  to  the  east  of  it.  With  this  object,  he  formed  two 
strong  detachments,  and  sent  them  simultaneously  against  the 
two  points  indicated,  supporting  them  from  the  rear  by  the  main 
body  in  the  centre.  The  hill  was  first  gained  and  carried  without 
firing  a  shot.  The  movement  against  the  redoubt  was  not  less 
successful,  for  St.  Frais,  abandoned,  isolated,  and  threatened, 
had  no  resource  but  to  retire.  The  possession  of  this  position 
decided  the  day.  Thenceforward  all  resistance  ceased.  By 
5  o'clock  the  English  were  in  the  possession  of  the  whole 
intrenchment  and  camp.  The  victory  of  Plassey  had  been  won ! 
It  had  cost  the  victors  seven  European  and  sixteen  native 
soldiers  killed,  thirteen  European  and  thirty-six  natives 
wounded. 

Plassey  was  a  very  decisive  battle.  The  effects  of  it  are  felt  this 
day  by  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people.  Whilst 
the  empire  fotmded  by  the  Mughuls  was  rapidly  decaying,  that 
victory  introduced  into  their  richest  province,  in  a  commanding 
position,  another  foreign  race,    active,  capable,  and  daring, 
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bringing  with  them  the  new  ideas,  the  new  blood,  the  lore  of 
juBtice,  of  tolerance,  of  order,  the  capacity  of  enforcing  these 
principles,  which  were  necessary  to  infuse  a  new  and  a  better 
life  into  the  Hindust&n  of  the  last  century.    There  never  was  a 
battle  in  which  the  consequences  were  so  vast,  so  immediate, 
and  so  permanent.    From  the  very  morrow  of  the  victory  the 
English  became  virtual  masters  of  Bengal,  Bih&r,  and  Qrisi. 
During  the  century  which  followed,  but  one  serious  attempt  was 
made,  and  that  to  be  presently  related,  to  cast  off  the  yoke 
virtually  imposed  by  Plassey,  whilst  from  the  base  it  gave  them, 
a  base  resting  on  the  sea  and,  with  proper  care,  unassailable, 
they  were  able  to  extend  their  authority  beyond  the  Indus,  their 
influence  amongst  peoples  of  whose  existence  even  Europe  was 
at  the  time  profoundly  ignorant.    It  was  Plassey  which  made 
England  the  greatest  Muhammadan  power  in  the  world ;  Plassey 
which  forced  her  to  become  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the 
settlement  of  the  burning  Eastern    question  ;  Plassey  which 
necessitated  the  conquest  and  colonisation  of  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  of  the  Mauritius,  the  protectorship  over  Egypt ;  Plassey 
which  gave  to  the  sons  of  her  middle  classes  the  finest  field 
for  the  development   of  their  talent  and  industry  the  world 
has  ever  known ;    to  her  aristocracy  unrivalled  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  administrative  power ;  to  her  merchants  and 
manufacturers    customers   whose    enormous   demands    almost 
compensate  for  the  hostile   tariffs  of  her  rivals,  and,   alas! 
even  of  her  colonies ;  to  the  skilled  artisan  remunerative  em- 
ployment;  to   her  people   generally  a  noble  feeling  of  pride 
in  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  empire  of  which  a  little 
island  in  the  Atlantic  is  the  parent  stem,  Hindust&n  the  noblest 
branch ;  it  was  Plassey  which  brought  consolation  to  that  little 
island  for  the  loss  of  America,  and  which,  whilst,  in  its  con- 
sequences, it  has  concentrated  upon  it  the  envy  of  the  other 
nations  of   Europe,  has  given  to  her  children  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  great  position, 
the  conviction  of  which  underlies  the  thought  of   every  true 
Englishman. 

Yes  !  As  a  victory,  Plassey  was,  in  its  consequences,  perhaps 
the  greatest  ever  gained.  But  as  a  battle  it  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  a  matter  to  be  very  proud  of.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
not  a  fair  fight.  Who  can  doubt  that  if  the  three  principal 
generals  of  Sir&ju*d  daulah  had  been  faithful  to  their  master  Plas- 
sey would  not  have  been  won  ?  Up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Mir  Mudin  Eh&n  the  English  had  made  no  progress ;  they  had 
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eyen  been  forced  to  retire.  They  could  have  made  no  impression 
on  their  enemy  had  the  Nuw&b's  army,  led  by  men  loyal  to  their 
master,  simply  maintained  their  position.  An  advance  against 
ihe  French  gnns  meant  an  exposure  of  their  right  flank  to  50,000 
men.  It  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  It  was  only  when  treason 
had  done  her  work,  when  treason  had  driven  the  Nuw&b  from 
the  field,  when  treason  had  removed  his  army  from  its  command- 
ing position,  that  Glive  was  able  to  advance  without  the 
certainty  of  being  annihilated.  Flassey,  then,  though  a  decisive, 
can  never  be  considered  a  great  battle. 

There  was  that  about  the  events  preceding  it,  occurring  during 
its  progress,  and  following  it,  which  no  honourable  man  can 
contemplate  without  disgust  and  repulsion.  Not  one  actor  in 
the  drama  was  free  from  the  stain  which  connection  with  dis- 
honour  always  causes.  The  bargaining  of  Glive  and  the  Calcutta 
Council  with  Mir  J'afar  and  the  other  traitors,  the  episode  with 
Amichand,  though  they  form  no  part  of  the  military  history  of 
the  battle,  cannot  be  wholly  ignored  when  considering  its  conse- 
quences. The  greed  for  money,  the  ever  increasing  demand  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  sum  originally  asked  for,  the  dis- 
honomring  trick  by  which  a  confederate  was  to  be  baulked  of  his 
share  in  the  spoil;  these  are  actions,  the  contemplation  of 
which  makes,  and  will  always  make,  the  heart  of  an  honest  man 
bum  with  indignation.  Then,  to  single  out  one,  the  chiefest  of 
the  conspirators,  Mir  J'afar  Eh&n.  This  man  had  possessed 
honourable  instincts.  Ten  years  beforeTlassey  had  been  fought, 
All  Yardi  Eh&n  had  removed  him  from  his  command  because 
he  had  retreated  before  the  Mar&thas.  The  officer  who  replaced 
him  advanced  and  defeated  those  warriors ;  then  coming  to  Mir 
J'afar,  offered  to  make  him  governor  of  Bih&r  if  he  would  aid  in 
deposing  AU  Yardi.  Mir  J'afar  refused  then : — ^but  in  1757  we 
see  this  man — ^then  so  loyal — conspiring  with  a  foreign  people, 
of  whose  power  he  was  conscious,  to  seat  himself  on  the 
throne — for  virtually  it  was  a  throne — of  his  master.  To 
accomplish  this  selfish  personal  end,  he  hesitates  not  to  become 
a  perjuror  of  the  deepest  dye ;  to  doom  to  a  violent  death  the 
nephew  to  whom  he  had  sworn  obedience,  and  to  sacrifice  the 
future  of  his  country.  If  the  people  of  India  do  indeed  writhe 
under  the  sway  of  their  foreign  conquerors,  they  have  to  thank 
this  Mir  J'afar  Eh&n,  this  man  who  sold  their  three  richest 
provinces  to  the  English  that  he  might  enjoy  the  mere  pageantry 
of  royalty. 

It  was  indeed  the  merest  pageantry.    Soon  was  he^ade  to 
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learn  that  bitter  truth  that,  by  his  own  act,  dominion  in  Bengal 
had  departed  from  the  Mughnl.  A  tool,  a  cypher  in  the  hands 
of  the  foreigners  for  whom  he  had  betrayed  his  master,  he  was 
allowed  to  govern,  never  to  rule.  Well  for  him  that  he  did  not 
possess  the  power  to  dive  into  futurity  and  behold  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  name  and  office,  an  imhonoured  pensioner  of 
the  people  he  had  called  in  to  subdue  his  country ! 

The  name  of  Sir&ju'd  daulah  has  been  justly  held  up  to 
obloquy  in  connection  with  the  catastrophe  of  the  Black  Hole. 
Although,  as  I  have  shown,  the  Nuw&b  had  not  designed  the 
death  of  our  countrymen,  still  he  made  himself  an  accessory 
after  the  act,  and  must,  therefore,  bear  the  blame  of  the  deed. 
Yet  the  hearts  of  those  who  condemn  him  most  will  scarcely 
iteel  themselves  to  the  pity  which  the  contemplation  of  his 
subsequent  fate  inspires.  From  the  time  when  Glive  beat  up 
his  quarters  before  Calcutta,  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  the  life  of 
Sir&ju'd  daulah  was  one  of  constant  alarm  and  dread.  He 
knew  not  whom  to  trust.  He  felt  that  he  was  betrayed,  but  he 
knew  not  by  whom.  Confident  one  day  that  Clive  was  his 
enemy,  believing  the  next  that  he  was  his  friend-r-he  could  not 
resolve  to  offer  him  decided  opposition,  or  to  disarm  in  his 
presence.  His  vacillation,  the  child  of  uncertainty,  completed 
bis  ruin.  The  body  of  Frenchmen  whom,  to  please  Clive,  he 
had  sent  to  Bh&galpur,  might  have  saved  Plassey.  When  he 
could  no  longer  resist  the  conviction  that  Clive  was  his  bitter,  his 
irreconcilable  enemy,  he  called  to  his  councils  the  very  men  who 
had  sworn  to  betray  him  !  Could  there  be  a  harder  fate  than 
this  for  a  young  boy  suddenly  raised  to  power,  and  not  yet 
satiated  with  the  follies  of  youth  ?  At  Plassey,  again,  he  was 
betrayed;  betrayed  at  a  moment  when,  had  he  been  loyally 
supported,  he  might  have  rid  himself  for  ever  of  the  hated 
English.  Inexorable  fate  still  pursued  him.  Fleeing  firom 
the  field,  he  reached  Murshid&b&d  that  night,  only  to  leam  in 
the  early  morn  of  the  defeat  of  his  army.  Terrified  by  the 
prospect  before  him,  he  fled  by  water  that  night  accompanied 
by  his  favourite  wife,  hoping  to  reach  the  French  advancing 
under  Law,  from  Bh&galpur.  But  at  B&jmahal  the  strength  of 
the  rowers  failed  them,  and  he  took  refuge  for  the  night  in  the 
buildings  of  a  deserted  garden.  Here  he  was  discovered  and 
betrayed — again  betrayed — and  brought,  bound  like  a  common 
felon,  into  the  presence  of  Mir  J'afar.  Trembling  and  weeping, 
he  implored  his  life.  It  was  a  scene  which  recalls  to  the 
English    reader    another    scene    acted    some    seventy   years 
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previously,  between  Monmouth  and  James  II.  Mir  J'afar  was 
as  inexorable  as  James.  That  night,  by  the  express  order  of 
his  son,  Miran,  Bir&ju'd  daulah  was  stabbed  to  death  in  his 
ceU. 

He  was  more  fortunate,  and  certainly  less  to  be  despised,  than 
was  Mur  J'afar.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  faults,  Birfiju'd 
daulah  had  neither  betrayed  his  master  nor  sold  his  country. 
Nay  more,  no  unbiassed  Englishman,  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
events  which  passed  in  the  interval  between  the  9th  February 
and  the  28rd  June,  can  deny  that  the  name  of  Sir&ju*d  daulah 
stands  higher  in  the  scale  of  honour  than  does  the  name  of 
Clive.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  that 
tragic  drama  who  did  not  attempt  to  deceive ! 
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The  recent  announcement  that  the  British  soldier  is  in  future 
to  fire   150  rounds  per  annum  instead  of  the  hitherto  more 
moderate  allowance  of  ninety,  has  been  receiyed  with  various 
feelings  in  various  quarters.    One  class  of  officers  has  hailed  it 
with  delight,  as  being  a  step  in  the  right  direction.    Another 
class  has  received  it  with  something  very  like  derision,  and  has 
enquired  how,  if  the  soldier,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  can  barely 
find  time  to  get  through  his  ninety  rounds,  he  is  to  find  time  to 
expend  sixty  more.    The  number  of  subjects  which  he  is  now 
required  to  learn,  and  the  short  time  available  in  which  to  learn 
them,  render  the  whole  thing  an  impossibility  unless  something 
is  thrown  overboard  to  make  room  for  it.    A  third  class,  prin- 
cipally composed  of  old  officers,  shake  their  heads  when  the 
subject  is  mentioned^  and  mutter  that  it  matters  little  whether 
you  give  the  soldier  of  the  presept  ninety  rounds  or  900  to  fire 
annually,  for  the  result,  as  far  as  actual  fighting  is  concerned, 
will  be  much  the  same.    Give  us,  says  this  class,  men  first  and 
marksmen  afterwards,  and  you  may  hope  for  something;  whereas 
if  you  sacrifice  everything  to  the  rifle,  without  putting  a  soldier 
behind  it,  you  will  do  nothing.    Which  of  these  three  opinions 
is  right,  time  alone  can  show,  and  we  are  not  concerned  to  argue 
the  question    at  present.     We   propose  to   trace  briefly  the 
history  of  the  introduction  of  the  rifle  into  our  service,  and  to 
examine  the  value  of  the  results  which  have  followed  it. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  quick  march  of  science 
rendered  it  necessary  to  disestablish  and  place  for  ever  on  the 
shelf  an  old  and  valuable  public  servant.  The  old  lady  in  ques- 
tion had  done  her  duty,  and  done  it  well,  too,  by  land  and  sea 
for  upwards  of  100  j-ears  ;  and  while  thus  tenderly  recalling  her 
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memory  and  sorrowfolly  dismissmg  it,  we  shall  esteem  ourselves 
fortunate  if  any  of  her  already  somewhat  numerous  successors 
render  us  such  good  and  faithful  service  as  old  ''Brown  Bess." 
Not  the  least  melancholy  feature  of  her  disestablishment  was 
the  base  ingratitude  with  which  the  poor  old  lady's  name  was 
treated.  A  class  of  men  arose  in  the  service  who,  devoid  alike 
of  gratitude  to  remember  or  soul  to  appreciate  the  splendid  past 
services  with  which  her  name  must  ever  be  inseparably  con- 
nected, made  it  their  sole  business  to  sneer  at  and  revile  her 
memory,  and  to  institute  damaging  and  invidious  comparisons 
between  her  and  her  more  scientific  successor.  Nor  was  there 
any  possible  reply  to  these  taunts.  ''  On  their  own  merits 
modest  men  are  dumb,"  and  so,  for  that  matter,  are  women. 
Those  who  still  cherished  and  respected  the  memory  of  Brown 
Bess  could  not  appeal  to  the  past,  nor  did  they  attempt  to  deny 
that  she  had  her  faults  and  weak  points.  Those  who  pinned 
their  faith  on  the  new  weapon  were  never  tired  of  extolling  its 
merits,  and  of  appealing  to  the  glorious  future  in  store  for  it. 
They  admitted  that  a  course  of  abstruse  study  and  careful  pre- 
paration was  necessary  to  enable  the  soldier  to  do  justice  to  the 
new  comer,  but  when  that  was  once  accomplished,  it  was  hard 
to  say  what  might  not  be  achieved. 

Let  us  now  follow  briefly  the  history  of  the  introduction  and 
progress  of  the  rifle,  and  see  how  far  these  anticipations  have 
been  realised.  As  we  have  already  observed,  the  ancient  musket 
departed,  the  rifle  arrived,  and  then  was  seen  a  new  and  strange 
thing.  It  was  discovered  that  to  stand  up  and  fire  at  a  target 
in  the  old-fashioned  style  would  never  do  at  all.  The  military 
atmosphere  became  charged  with  rumours  which  at  length 
shaped  themselves  into  the  ominous  word  "  theory."  Without 
theory,  and  plenty  of  it,  too,  it  was  urged  that  practice,  or  at 
least  good  practice,  was  impossible.  A  separate  school  must  be 
established,  where  theory  could  be  duly  inculcated  before  prac- 
tice was  attempted.  Hythe  was  selected  as  the  scene  of 
operations,  a  class  of  officers  was  formed,  and  into  its  mysterious 
recesses  they  vanished  for  awhile,  and  were  lost  to  sight.  After 
the  lapse  of  some  weeks  these  venturesome  spirits  emerged  into 
the  outer  world  unscathed,  and  apparently  in  their  right  minds. 
They  were,  however,  regarded  at  first  with  mingled  suspicion 
and  awe.  It  was  found  dangerous  to  approach  them  too  closely, 
for  they  contained  large  but  concealed  charges  of  ponderous 
principles  and  abstruse  technicalities,  which  were  apt  to  explode 
with  firightful  violence  if  incautiously  handled  by  the  vulgar  or 
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irreverent  herd.  But  still  it  was  felt  and  admitted  by  both 
society  and  the  military  authorities  that  men  who  had  so  greatly 
dared  in  the  service  of  their  country  should  not  go  unrewarded, 
and  divers  fat  berths  and  comfortable  appointments,  for  which 
in  those  degenerate  days  there  was  no  competition,  rewarded 
them  for  past  trials,  and  stimulated  them  to  fresh  exertions. 
Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  get  married  and  live  happily  ever 
afterwards,  while  altogether  the  spectacle  aflforded  was  calculated 
in  the  highest  degree  to  rouse  the  energy  and  spur  the  ambition 
of  all. 

Here  we  enter  on  a  fresh  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Hythe.  As 
an  institution  it  was  established  on  a  firm  basis.  It  was  a 
success.  To  go  to  Hythe  became  the  thing.  An  enterprising 
tradesman  invented  an  instrument  of  torture  called  the  Hythe 
boot,  the  sole  whereof  was  so  thick  that  it  would  not  bend  when 
the  unhappy  wearer  was  in  the  kneeling,  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
any  other,  position.  No  officer  with  a  proper  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  the  service  in  general  or  himself  in  particular,  no  officer 
who  believed  in  a  state  of  present  efficiency  and  future  bliss, 
could  think  of  neglecting  so  important  a  means  of  exalting  him- 
self and  debasing  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  infection 
spread  rapidly,  and  a  rush  was  made  for  the  School  of  Musketry 
with  all  the  ardour  which  characterises  the  practical  Briton  on 
such  occasions.  The  only  road  to  shooting  traversed  the  dense 
and  untrodden  jungle  of  theory ;  but  no  matter  how  arduous  the 
task,  the  journey  must  be  performed.  And  it  was  in  truth  a 
tedious  pilgrimage.  One  lecture  succeeded  another,  and  one 
drill  followed  another,  the  strain  upon  both  mind  and  body 
becoming  daily  greater  and  more  insupportable. 

The  weapon  then  in  use  was  the  muzzle-loading  rifle,  which, 
with  all  its  details  and  technicalities  of  loading,  afforded  an 
abundant  field  for  the  verbose  ingenuity  of  the  drill-sergeants 
who  held  high  revel  within  the  walls  of  Hythe.  Many  and 
awful  were  the  preliminaries  which  had  to  be  waded  through 
before  that  much-desired  goal,  the  target,  loomed  in  the  distance. 

After  excruciating  agonies  of  mind  and  body  arising  from 
endless  lectures  and  position  drill  in  every  conceivable  attitude, 
the  intermediate  stage  of  cap-snapping  was  reached,  each 
neophyte  being  solemnly  entrusted  with  ten  of  these  diminutive 
but  important  articles.  It  is  on  record  that  one  old  field-officer 
who  had  served  in  many  campaigns  was  so  overcome  by  his 
feelings  at  this  critical  juncture  that,  throwing  down  his  rifle, 
he  rushed  off  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  laying  the  caps  at  the 
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feet  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  declared  that  the  responsibility 
was  more  than  he  could  bear.  The  succeeding  stage  of  blank- 
firing  was  a  severe  trial,  and  altogether  the  effect  produced  up 
to  this  stage  was  to  envelope  the  whole  course  with  an  atmo- 
sphere of  such  mystery,  importance,  and  solemnity,  that  when 
the  aspirant  at  length  found  himself  in  front  of  a  real  target, 
with  a  rifle  loaded  with  a  real  bullet  in  his  hands,  he  was  com- 
pletely overwhelmed.  The  various  emotions  which  pervaded 
him  were  simply  chaotic.  Anxiety  lest  his  rifle  should  not  go 
o£f,  coupled  with  a  certain  vague  apprehension  that  it  ultimately 
would ;  ambition  to  show  that  he  had  derived  some  benefit  from 
his  long  and  arduous  studies,  mingled  with  apprehension  lest  he 
might,  by  hitting  the  target,  cause  some  damage  to  so  cherished 
and  valuable  an  article — all  this,  combined  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  eye  of  the  instructor,  not  to  mention  those  of  his  com- 
rades, was  on  him,  made  the  ordeal  peculiarly  trying;  while 
at  a  respectful  distance  hovered  a  medical  officer  ready  to 
administer  relief  to  all  who  might  find  themselves  afflicted  in 
mind  or  body.  But  at  length  the  course  came  to  an  end,  as 
everything  must  do  except  the  Irish  question ;  and  the  student 
left  Hythe  expanded  in  mind  but  contracted  in  body,  and  won- 
dering what  on  earth  it  had  all  been  about.  Here  we  arrive  at 
a  fresh  epoch  in  musketry  instruction. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  those  who  had  passed  through 
this  trying  ordeal  were  to  go  forth  to  their  respective  regiments, 
missionaries  so  to  say,  who  were  to  impart  to  the  ignorant  and 
unenlightened  heathen  in  the  dark  places  and  stations  of  the 
earth,  the  blessed  truths  contained  in  the  Red  Book,  familiarly 
known  as  "Brown's  Mixture."  The  summons  to  depart  was 
obeyed  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  They  packed  up  their 
worldly  goods,  bade  farewell  to  their  friends,  forgave  their 
creditors,  and  before  long  it  was  announced  throughout  the 
empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  that  the  musketry 
instructor  had  arrived. 

As  is  always  the  case  where  science  and  enlightenment  are 
concerned,  he  was  met  at  first — at  any  rate  officially — ^with  that 
unpalatable  article  of  diet  known  as  the  cold  shoulder.  There 
was  a  distinct  tendency  to  snub  him.  His  first  lecture  to  the 
officers  was  hardly  a  success,  inasmuch  as  he  had  forgotten  one 
half,  and  could  not  remember  much  of  the  other.  The  colonel 
who  had  grown  grey  in  the  service  looked  on  with  utter 
contempt,  the  adjutant  regarded  him  with  mingled  feelings  of 
mistrust  and  ayersion,  while  the  officers  in  general  indulged  in 
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ribald  cha£f.  During  his  first  year  or  so  he  made  but  little 
progress.  It  was  felt  that  this  would  never  do.  The  position 
and  status  of  the  musketry  instructor  must  be  improved  at  all 
hazards,  and  accordingly  to  him  it  was  given  to  wear  spurs, 
gently  suggestive  of  the  stimulus  to  be  applied  to  blacksliding 
commanding  officers,  and  to  figure  on  parade  and  in  the  Army 
List  as  one  of  the  regimental  staff.  Thus  fortified,  alike  by 
official  encouragement  and  by  increasing  years  and  service,  he 
gradually  gained  ground,  and  ultimately  became  something  very 
much  akin  to  master  of  the  situation.  Brandishing  a  dis- 
mounted rifle-barrel  in  one  hand  and  a  piece  of  chalk  in  the 
other,  he  careered  wildly  about,  demanding  in  imperious  tones 
that  no  less  than  two  whole  companies  complete  to  the  last  man, 
and  a  large  staff  of  sergeants,  markers,  and  fatigue  men,  should 
be  placed  at  his  absolute  disposal.  Nor  was  there  any  resisting 
the  demand,  however  exorbitant  and  unheard-of  it  might  be.  If 
any  remonstrance  was  attempted,  the  Red  Book  was  produced 
with  a  flourish,  and  deposited  open  at  the  precise  spot  on  the 
orderly-room  table.  A  perfect  reign  of  musketry  terror  set  in. 
Given  a  battalion  of  eight  companies — of  which  two  or  three 
were  absent  on  detachment,  and  two  more  in  the  clutches  of  the 
musketry  instructor,  and  what  was  there  left  ?  Nothing  but  a 
mere  skeleton — ^in  fact  what  is  known  as  skeleton  drill  may  be 
said  to  have  originated  about  this  time. 

The  rapacity  of  the  musketry  instructor  made  itself  felt 
privately  as  well  as  publicly.  If  the  venerable  quadruped  which 
had  carried  the  senior  major  safely  through  innumerable 
parades,  exibited  an  unusual  exuberance  of  spirits  entailing  a 
precipitate  retreat  from  the  parade  ground,  the  reason  was  not 
far  to  seek.  The  groom  had  been  unable  to  give  the  unruly 
animal  his  proper  quantum  of  exercise  owing  to  his  having  had 
to  attend  a  lecture  on  "gravity,"  which  was  more  than  could 
be  said  for  those  who  witnessed  the  subsequent  equestrian 
performance.  If  the  band  discoursed  anything  but  sweet  music 
at  mess,  the  bandmaster  pointed  piteously  to  the  lecture-room, 
and  explained  that  he  had  not  seen  the  bandsmen  for  a  fort- 
night. The  sergeant-major  complained  that  he  no  longer  held 
undivided  dominion  over  the  recruits,  and  said  it  was  useless  for 
him  to  teach  the  recruits  to  keep  their  arms  glued  to  their  sides, 
when  the  musketry  instructor  openly  encouraged  them  to  extend 
the  right  elbow  at  right  angles  to  the  body  when  taking  aim. 
Old  colonels  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  their  regiments,  looked 
on  in  futile  disapproval,  and  muttered  that  the  service  was  going 
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to ^Hythe.     Adjutants  declared  that  they  had  never  known 

Buch  a  time,  and  tiiiat  it  was  impossible  to  make  up  the  tale  of 
brieks,  in  the  shape  of  the  duty  roeteri  because  there  was  no 
straw  in  the  shape  of  men  available.  Some  misguided  chiefs, 
seeing  the  futility  of  resistance,  endeavoured  to  swim  with  the 
tide  instead  of  against  it,  and  went  in  for  musketry,  and  a 
high  ''  figure  of  merit/'  The  Bed  Book  declared  that  a  soldier 
who  could  not  shoot  was  useless  and  an  encumbrance  to  the 
battalion ;  it  followed,  therefore,  that  a  corps  which  could  not 
shoot,  occupied  the  same  enviable  position  with  regard  to  the 
army.  The  regiment  was,  therefore,  handed  over  bodily  to  the 
instructor,  and  a  state  of  things  little  short  of  abject  slavery 
followed. 

Drill,  discipline,  tactics,  everything,  in  short,  were  thrown 
overboard,  and  musketry  reigned  supreme  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  everything  else.  Protest  and  remonstrance  were  alike 
unheeded.  In  one  instance  a  medical  officer  (there  were 
regimental  surgeons  in  those  days)  ventured  to  point  out  that 
it  was  neither  consistent  with  tJie  laws  of  common  sense  nor 
digestion,  that  the  men  should  eat  their  meals  lying  flat  on  their 
stomachs  as  if  taking  aim.  His  objection  was  treated  with  the 
scorn  it  merited.  In  another,  a  chaplain  at  a  large  station 
inquired  whether  the  whole  of  the  infantry  had  lost  the  use  of 
the  left  knee,  inasmuch  as  they  knelt  solely  upon  the  right.  He 
was  referred  to  the  musketry  instructor,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
It  is  sad  to  have  to  relate  that  in  many  cases  all  this  toil  and 
trouble  were  thrown  away — but  so  it  was.  Only  one  regiment 
can  be  first ;  only  one  can  attain  the  highest  figure  of  merit, 
and  if  any  particular  corps  found  itself  several  places  down  on 
the  list  after  such  incredible  exertions,  a  severe  and  natural 
disappointment  was  felt.  The  instructor,  however,  was  ready 
with  an  answer,  "  Better  luck  next  time,"  which  observation, 
though  doubtless  highly  original,  hardly  consoled  the  corps  for 
the  sufferings  it  had  endured. 

But  far  sadder  is  it  to  think  that  the  very  first  time  all  this 
theory,  all  this  science,  and  all  this  instruction,  were  pitted 
against  a  foe  who  could  shoot  well,  the  whole  system  collapsed 
utterly  and  hopelessly.  But  worse  remains.  Had  the  said  foe 
been  steeped  in  science  and  drenched  with  theory  like  ourselves, 
we  might  in  time  have  become  reconciled  to  our  defeat.  But  the 
real  humiliation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  foe  was  utterly 
unscientific.  Not  a  single  Boer  had  ever  attended  a  lecture  in 
his  life,  and  theory  was  entirely  unknown.    It  appears  to  us 
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that  we  might  safely  have  dispensed  with  some  of  the  erudite 
knowledge  which  taught  us  to  understand  ^'the  laws  which 
govern  the  flight 'of  the  projectile  through  the  air/' provided 
only  we  could  obtain  a  little  more  insight  into  the  laws  which 
govern  its  flight  into  the  bodies  of  our  foes.  Will  sixty  extra 
rounds  per  annum  achieve  this  desirable  result  ?  At  present  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  hoping  that  they  may,  and  with  this 
hope  we  will  conclude  our  sketch  of  the  progress  of  musketry  in 
our  army. 
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No  one  knew  better  than  the  ''  Iron  Duke,"  from  his  experience 
during  the  Peninsula  War,  the  danger  of  entrusting  the  main- 
tenance of  an  army  to  a  political  clique,  subordinating  its  welfare 
to  mere  party  convenience,  and  disposing  of  its  virtual  command 
to  the  highest  bidder — not,  indeed,  ])y  payment  of  money,  but 
by  service  at  the  hustings,  or  in  Parliament. 

It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  brilliant  narrative  of  the  Peninsula 
War,  as  told  by  Napier,  to  recognise  the  perpetuation  of  the 
same  evils  up  to  the  present  moment,  through  the  conflict  of 
narrow  interests!  "What  we  would  do  highly  we  would  do 
holily."  We  would  be  a  prosperous  and  victorious  nation,  but 
we  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  penurious  to  those  who  make  us 
BO,  and  whose  arms  are  the  real  source  of  our  wealth ;  and  some 
of  us,  moreover,  would  insinuate  that  a  capacity  for  military 
command  is  incompatible  with  the  political  and  financial  control 
of  the  War  Department,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  some- 
what arrogantly  assimied  that  none  but  a  civilian  is  competent 
to  control  the  whole  fighting  force  of  the  Empire — as,  in  feudal 
times,  a  Bishop  might  lead  his  feudatories  to  battle,  or,  as  in 
Scotland,  under  the  third  James,  a  "  tailor  "  was  considered  the 
most  appropriate,  or  the  ablest,  counsellor  of  the  Crown. 

With  the  administration  of  the  Navy  there  is  no  comparison, 
as  its  condition  is  essentially  different ;  for  while  in  the  Army 
a  regiment  cannot  be  "  wrecked  "  during  peaceful  times,  the 
most  that  can  be  done  is  to  destroy  its  esprit  de  corps,  or  to 
**  change  its  name." 

But  it  is  remarkable  how  strongly  certain  fallacies  take  root 
in  what  is  supposed  to  be  "  public  opinion,"  but  which  latter  is 
often  no  more  than  the  reflected  views  of  a  few  clamourers,  whose 
reiterations,  in  the  course  of  time,  are  adopted  without  considera- 
tion by  the  phlegmatic  masses. 
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Thus  it  has  happened  that  a  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has 
not  only  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessity,  but  so  paramount 
a  necessity  that  even  the  high  office  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
has  been  subordinated  to  him  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
political  events,  must  abandon  his  paradoxical  fimctions  just  as 
he  is  beginning  to  acquire  some  little  military  knowledge.  Yet 
there  is  no  reason  why — as,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Iron 
Duke,"  not  to  go  back  to  Marlborough — a  military  man  may  not 
also  be  a  statesman. 

But  there  are  many  specious  arguments  in  favour  of  placing 
the  Commander-in-Chief  on  a  level  with  the  Financial  Secretary 
And  the  head  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  under  the  control  of 
a  supervising  ''  political "  officer.  He  is  said  to  be  thus  pro- 
tected against  the  impertinence  of  Parliamentary  malcontents, 
and — as  a  man  without  guile — ^against  his  own  indiscretion 
under  provocation.  On  the  other  hand,  this  high  officer  of 
State  is  supposed  to  be  only  a  place-holder,  retaining  his 
position  with  difficulty,  merely  for  the  convenience  of  a  pro- 
spective successor  preparing  to  supersede  him.  Indeed,  these 
fallacies,  harmless  or  offensive,  disseminated  by  the  true  place- 
hunters,  and  often  with  a  friendly  or  respectful  air,  are  one  and 
all,  more  or  less,  but  weak  inventions  of  the  enemy,  and  fail  to 
blind  the  public  to  the  fact  that  in  its  military  chief  the  country 
possesses  a  just,  politic,  and  discriminating  soldier,  who,  in  tact, 
far  surpasses  most  of  the  statesmen  of  his  day ,  while,  above  all, 
his  social  position  places  him  above  the  sphere  of  rivalry. 

Under  recent  military  legislation  certain  general  principles 
have,  it  is  true,  been  recognised,  with  advantage,  as  the  specula- 
tive philosopher  might  suppose,  to  the  public.  But  in  working 
out  each  problem,  the  good  has  perhaps  too  often  been  found 
associated  with  a  "  complementary  evil." 

The  theory  of  promotion  by  "  merit "  has  led  to  selection ;  but 
selection  has  frequently  been  guided  by  arbitrary  rules,  the 
chosen  having  been  previously  placed  in  ''  the  "  special  position 
for  the  purpose,  to  which  the  rule  could  only  apply ;  and  thus 
the  position,  in  the  first  instance,  has  been  arbitrarily  made, 
and  then  become  the  fictitious  test  of ''  merit." 

Then,  the  educational  test  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme,  so 
as,  practically,  to  exclude  the  often  better  but  poorer  candidate, 
whose  relatives  or  guardians  could  not  afford  him  the  benefit  of 
''  crammers."  But  even  with  these  latter  to  help  him  through 
the  Rate  of  the  Civil  Service  Examination,  instead  of  the  service 
gaining  a  more  accomplished  class  of  officers  experience  has 
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shown  that  when  the  effervescence  of  seyere  scholastic  training 
has  gone  off,  the  exhausted  brain  can  rarely  afterwards  recover 
its  freshness,  and  the  result  has  too  often  been  a  complete  loss 
of  the  forced  acquirements,  succeeded  by  a  flat  and  dull  medi- 
ocrity. At  the  same  time,  the  "  marking  "  system  has  not,  in  the 
final  stage,  escaped  suspicion.  Moreover,  while  the  country  were 
led  to  believe  that  this  system  opened  prospects  on  eqiud  terms 
to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  practical  result  has  been  to  throw 
the  public  service  more  than  ever  into  the  hands  of  the  nauveavx 
riches^  and  even  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  the  poorer  section  of 
the  aristocracy. 

Again,  the  seemingly  fair  "  five  years  "  system  of  tenure  of 
office  has  only  led  to  new  abuses,  and  the  pe'rpetuation  of  one 
man  in  a  succession  of  pentannular  lucrative  appointments,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the,  so  to  say,  asteroids  in  this  new  planetary 
system,  where  the  selected  few  merely  change  their  orbits. 

We  have  also  the  "  territorial "  system  fwminaUyin  force,  but, 
in  reality,  a  confusing  distinction  without  any  appreciable 
difference.  But,  by  plausible  explanations,  and  playing  off  the 
emulation  of  one  description  of  force  against  another,  in  the 
general  confusion  one  has  lost  its  true  character  of  **  indepen- 
dence," while  the  other  bids  fair  to  lose  its  purely  professional 
<sharacter ;  unless,  indeed,  on  the  outburst  of  a  general  war,  the 
regular  army  should  pull  itself  together  by  the  expedients  which 
dire  necessity  prompts. 

Notwithstanding  the  test  of  a  Staff  College  examination,  an 
absolutely  useless  man,  except  for  mere  routine  drudgery — ^such 
as  inspecting  the  cleaning  of  barracks,  or  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
quartermaster  at  the  issue  of  rations  to  the  troops,  &c. — ^provided 
he  have  '*  family  "  or  official  interest  and  influence,  is  as  likely 
as  not  to  be  put  on  the  general  staff,  where  the  spectator  may 
recognise  him  at  a  military  pageant,  sham  fight,  or  on  real  field 
service,  sitting  amazed  in  his  saddle,  his  cocked  hat  and  plumes 
and  gold  lace  resplendent  in  the  sunshine ;  or,  in  more  warlike 
panoply,  abroad,  with  cork  helmet,  sabretache  suggestive  of  sand- 
wiches, surveying  the  enemy  from  some  far  vantage-ground  with 
Ms  field-glasses,  or  galloping  wildly  about  with  messages  from 
the  general,  perhaps  incoherently  delivered.  That  this  is  no 
exaggeration  an  incident  within  the  writer's  personal  knowledge 
will  attest.  The  present  Brigadier being,  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to,  attached  to  the  general's  staff,  was  directed  to 
transmit  an  order  through  another  officer.  But  the  attempt 
iras  useless,  and  the  former  had  to  go  himself.  As  he  after- 
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wards  observed, ''  The  man  was  in  a  pitiable  state  of  excitement, 
raving  about  black  fiends  chained  to  the  guns  which  they  were 
working — a  pure  imagination — so,  as  he  seemed  incapable  of 
comprehension,  I  had  to  give  up  the  attempt."  Another  singular 
incident  of  the  same  description  occurred  at  a  battle  in  India, 
where  the  weak  brain  of  an  unfortunate  officer  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  suddenly  gave  way — ^not  through  cowardice,  but 
**  over-excitement " — whereupon  he  was  removed  from  the  field, 
and  his  junior  assumed  command. 

But  it  is  compulsory  on  the  part  of  a  general  to  "  thank " 
every  officer  on  his  staff,  and  usually  officers  commanding  regi- 
ments and  batteries ;  and  a  case  is  actually  on  record  where 
the  Governor-General  of  India  refused  to  accept  the  general's 
despatch  until  he  had  complied  with  the  rule,  and  inserted  his 
obligations  to  an  officer  whose  name  had  been  justly  omitted. 
Being  '' thanked  in  despatches"  is  the  only  foundation  for 
certain  honours,  and  the  obligation  to  thank  an  officer,  not 
because  he  is  personally  worthy,  but  because  he  happened  to 
have  been  placed  in  a  certain  position,  thus  justifies  the  original 
patron,  and  ensures  subsequent  honours  and  substantial  rewards. 
With  regard  to  these  latter,  the  general  public  is  in  comparative 
ignorance,  since,  in  the  maze,  so  studiously  contrived,  of  the 
Army  Estimates,  it  is  impossible  for  an  ordinary  member  of 
Parliament  to  discover  the  Protean  pluralist,  under  so  many 
"headings,"  and  in  so  many  different  capacities. 

With  a  good  address,  a  fair  taste  in  dress,  and  the  happy  art 
of  conveying  the  impression  that  he  is  a  good  judge  of  wine, 
added  to  a  busy,  practical,  and  inquisitive  "manner"  when  on 
duty,  and  the  tact  necessary  to  obtain  information  by  suggesting 
faults,  even  with  but  a  superficial  varnish  of  mathematics, — ^an 
officer,  thus  gifted,  was  generally  regarded,  and  may  still  be,  as 
on  the  path  to  glory,  and  the  subordination  of  positive  virtues 
to  social  finesse  has  hitherto  been  applauded  as  evidence  of 
superior  capacity. 

In  the  course  of  time  a  severe  educational  test  came  to  be 
demanded  of  the  candidate  for  an  army  commission,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Staff  College  students.  But  there  is,  after  all,  no 
perfect  security  against  the  final  dispensation  of  the  winning 
"  numbers  " ;  while,  as  regards  the  officers  who  have  creditably 
passed  the  Staff  College  ordeal,  a  brief  tenure,  under  the  limita- 
tion of  the  "  Five  Years*  System,"  is  all  that  the  uninfiaential, 
as  a  rule,  can  expect.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  daily  see,  by 
repeating  the  pentannual  process,  the  same  officer,  if  fortunate 
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enough  to  have  the  necessary  interest,  may  continue  to  hold  a 
succession  of  staff  appointments  to  the  end  of  his  career,  in 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  rule. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  recent  army  reorgan- 
ization is  (corresponding  with  the  reduction  of  the  active  army 
to  a  mere  army  corps)  the  creation  of  a  gigantic  ''  non-effective  " 
army  of,  mostly,  highly-pensioned  officers — thus  entailing  an 
enormous  outlay  of  public  money  without  any  return  whatever. 

But  the  ''  Caucus  "  had  an  object  of  their  own  in  soothing  the 
higher  and  more  influential  grades  of  the  army ;  and  we  must 
congratulate  men  who  have  been  serving  merely  to  qualify  for  a 
moderate  retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty  or  seventy,  that  they 
should  find  themselves  emancipated  at  from  forty  to  fifty-five, 
with  increased  titular  distinctions  and,  in  some  cases,  treble 
the  annuities  for  life  for  which  originally  they  had  been  toiling. 

But,  in  this  wholesale  '*  upheaval  '*  and  extravagance,  certain 
special  interests  had  to  be  protected.  There  was  a  class  of 
officers  who,  not  having  served  twenty  years,  were  ineligible  for 
"  pension,"  and  these  were  associated  in  the  same  list  with  one 
or  two  who  had  served  nearly  thirty  years,  and  who  were  thus 
entitled  by  their  service  to  the  highest  rate  of  pension, 
instead  of  the  lowest  rate  of  permanent  half-pay — ^which,  by  the 
way,  the  War  Minister,  being  surprised  at  the  mention  of  the 
fact  in  a  leading  journal,  altered  nominally  to  ''  retired  pay," 
and  thus,  no  doubt,  imagined  that  he  had  adroitly  avoided  the 
detection  of  a  blot  upon  tiie  system. 

On  any  question  being  put  to  the  authorities  as  to  their 
reasons  for  withholding  the  pension  of  JG800  (and  upwards — for 
the  Secretary  for  War  recently  procured  a  carte  blanche,  dated 
August  1st,  1881,  to  use  his  discretion  in  increasing  specially 
any  pension,  subject  to  a  nominal  confirmation  by  the  Treasury) 
to  an  officer  who  was  qualified  by  service  for  it,  and  giving  him 
only   the  lowest  rate,    namely,   JC127,  the  plausible  answer 

might  be,  **  What  has  he  to  complain  of,  when  the  Duke  of 

is  satisfied  with  the  same  ?  "  But  not  one  word  is  vouchsafed 
regarding  the  ''  length  "  of  the  Duke's  active  service ;  and  thus 
two  or  three  unfortunate  officers  are  oppressed  to  keep  the 
many  exceptions  in  countenance,  for  without  such  countenance 
the  establishment  of  captains  of  "  under  "  twenty  years'  service 
might  be  condemned  to  abolition  by  some  innovator.  Yet, 
even  then,  men  of  title  and  wealth  being  involved,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  means  would  be  found  to  give  them  and  a  few 
otherSi  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poorer  sort,  some  extravagant 
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compensation,  eyen  more  gratnitotis  than  that  called  ''over 
regulation/'  the  control  of  which  ensured  snug  ''offices"  for 
those  skilled  in  "  legalising  illegality/'  while  at  the  same  time 
finding  pretexts  to  outwit  justice  of  its  dues. 

But  the  public  has  been  (clearly,  it  must  be  admitted)  led  to 
believe,  that  the  sole  object  and  aim  of  recent  military  legislation 
has  been  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  efficiency  at  the  least 
cost.  But  experience  has  shown  that  the  practical  development 
of  a  system  which,  when  matured,  will,  it  is  professed,  be  well- 
nigh  immaculate,  tends  to  defeat  its  object. 

With  regard  to  these  recent  "  evolutions,"  the  minority,  or 
older  officers  on  the  non-effective  establishment,  at  the  end  of 
their  long  and  often  meritorious  military  career,  were  crushed — 
especially  those  of  the  regimental  grades — ^by  extravagant 
gratuities,  and  immensely  increased  retiring  allowances,  restricted 
to  the  higher  grades  and  to  the  rising  generation,  while,  as  a 
sop  to  the  quasi  middle  and  lower  orders,  the  paymasters  and 
quarter-masters  were  levelled  upwards  and  richly  endowed. 

Still  further  to  strengthen  his  hands,  the  Minister,  after  thus 
securing  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  majority,  procured  the 
Eoyal  Warrant  of  August  1st,  1881,  which  gives  him  the  power, 
subject  only  to  a  nominal  restriction,  to  increase  propria  motu^ 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  authorised  rates,  the  pension  of 
any  officer  on  whom  his  special  favour  might  fall,  and  to 
aggrandise  him  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  without  any 
real  responsibility  for  his  act. 

The  fallacious  argument  which  has  become  a  popular,  or  rather 
unpopular,  military  phrase,  that  the  ''  advancement  of  the  one 
does  not  put  the  other  in  a  worse  position,"  or  that  a  man  is  not 
in  a  worse  position  than  before,  from  the  fact  of  his  super- 
session, has  been  recently  exposed  in  several  remarkable  cases. 
The  circumstance  of  ''  supersession  "  not  only  places  the  senior 
below  his  junior,  but,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  as  time  goes 
on,  the  gulf  between  those  who  were  originally  co-equals  is 
widened  on  their  relegation  to  civil  life  on  retirement,  when  the 
question  of  house  rent  and ''  local  habitation  "  determines  whether 
the  officer  is  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  be  thrown  into 
close  proximity,  and  even  contact,  with  the  lower  orders,— 
making  him  even  the  next-door  neighbour  to  his  own  sometime 
servant, — or  whether  he  is  to  occupy  a  house  suitable  to  his 
position  and  beside  his  social  equals. 

Sometimes  the  more  imprudent  risk  expenses  beyond  their 
limited  means  while  on  active  service,  and  the  straining  to  keep 
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up  appearanoes  continues,  on  retirement,  still  more  to  reduce 
their  prospects  of  happiness.  When  poverty  comes  in,  loye  goes 
out,  according  to  the  adage.  The  mind  then  broods  over  the 
past ;  and  fortune,  or  the  authorities — and  the  latter  sometimes 
justly — are  reproached. 

Beferring  to  the  Great  Betirement  Gazette  of  last  year,  it 
is  pointed  out  to  us,  that  there  are  ninety-eight  cavalry  and 
infantry  captains,  not  having  superior  brevet-rank,  or  any  other 
real  advantage  (with  the  exception  of  some  half-dozen  old  officers 
otherwise  cared  for),  whose  retired  pay  is  only  £127  a  year. 
But  many  of  these  officers  had  retired  on  half -pay  in  past  times, 
after  but  a  few  years  service,  to  enjoy  their  private  fortunes. 
Amongst  these,  the  average  of  active  service  is  but  low — about 
eight  years.  Yet  here  a  curious  circumstance  is  observable. 
Seniority  on  this  list  goes  not  by  length  of  active  service,  but  by 
length  of  "  active  and  non-effective  combined,"  so  that  a  captain 
with,  say,  ten  years'  active  service  and  forty  on  half-pay,  has 
precedence  of  the  officer  with  thirty  years'  active  service  and 
one  on  half-pay.  Owing  to  this  arrangement  remarkable  con- 
trasts are  presented.  Thus,  there  are  only  four  of  these  officers 
of  over  twenty  years'  service  on  retired  pay  of  jB127  a  year. 
These  seniors  are  of  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-three  years' 
active  service ;  but  avast  and  unaccountable  gap  of  time  appears 
between  the  three  senior  and  the  junior,  namely,  from  1818  to 
1840,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  officer  we  are  startled  by  the 
strange  fact,  that  he  is  the  only  captain  of  over  twenty-five 
years'  active  service  who  has  entered  the  army  within  the  last 
sixty-eight  years.  These  captains  have  been  recently  converted 
into  honorary  majors,  but,  of  course,  without  increase  of  pay, 
and  thus  without  any  substantial  redress. 

Under  the  present  anomalous  "  dual  non-effective  establish- 
ment" of  the  army,  many  remarkable  cases  have  arisen  to 
claim  more  general  attention  than  they  seem  to  have  received ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  non-retrospective  character  of  the 
pension  warrant,  an  older  class  of  officers  is  condemned  to  loss 
and  penury,  while  the  newer  receive  a  handsome  provision. 

But  the  army  is  even  now  still  full  of  anomalies.  There  are 
officers  covered  with  medals  who  have,  actually,  never  been 
"  under  fire  " — and,  indeed,  this  is  often  the  explanation  of  the 
accumulation  of  these  marks  of  honour.  Then  there  are 
general  officers  who  have  never  commanded  more  than  an 
occasional  regimental  parade ;  and  '^  Companions  of  the  Bath  " 
who  were  never  able  to  do  even  thus  much  under  the  old  system. 
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from  which,  nevertheless,  they  have  successfally  drifted  into  the 
new.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  instance  of  an  officer  who, 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  commanded  a  flying  column  of  all 
arms,  who  nevertheless,  in  disgust  at  his  subsequent  super- 
session, retired  as  a  '^  Lieutenant "  with  his  Victoria  Cross,  and 
emigrated  to  Australia  to  end  his  days  on  a  sheep-run ! 

It  may  have  been  observed  in  recent  army  Gazettes,  officers 
permitted  to  exchange  their  half-pay — ^now  called  retired  pay — 
for  pensions.  But  it  is  not  generally  known  to  the  public,  that 
this  privilege  is  only  conceded  to  a  junior  class  of  officers  who 
retired  on  half-pay  dnce  the  publication  of  the  Boyal  Warrant 
of  October  1,  1877,  and  is  not  extended  to  those  who  were 
placed  on  half-pay  prior  to  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  purchase. 

But  there  has  scarcely  been  a  regulation  promulgated  which 
has  not  been  over  and  over  again  set  at  nought  by  its  authors. 

It  was  illegal  to  promote  an  officer  on  half-pay ;  yet,  in  the 
case  of  a  captain  on  the  Staff,  holding  the  brevet-rank  of  major, 
the  officer,  although  civilly  employed,  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment  as  lieutenant-colonel;  while,  in  the 
Retirement  Gazette  of  July  26th,  1881,  we  find  in  the  case  of 
officers  of  the  Household  Cavalry  "  the  following  promotions 
and  appointments  from  half-pay.*' 

But  there  must  always  be  the  greatest  difficulty  in  ferreting 
out  an  injustice  where  there  is  an  **  impersonal  responsibility  " 
that  can  always  elude  the  public  grasp,  in  the  abstraction 
called  a  "Board"  or  a  "Committee,"  which  then,  without 
"  personal "  entity,  may  be  used  as  the  means  of  enforcing  the 
most  terrible  of  despotic  measures.  This  device,  of  course, 
practically  masks  "  the "  responsible  personage  whose  decrees 
support  those  who  have,  in  subordinate  positions,  acted  as  his 
irresponsible  agents,  or,  vice  versa,  in  the  perpetration  of  any 
arbitrary  act  for  which  there  can  thus,  practically,  be  no 
redress.  For,  after  all,  an  appeal  to  Parliament  would  be, 
necessarily,  of  the  same  phantom  character. 

Again,  sometimes  it  happens  that  the  highest  salaried  officials 
have  owed  their  selection  to  the  circumstance  that  they  have 
been  bon  vivants,  or  have  been  patronised  by  a  leader  of  fashion. 
Once  in  the  coveted  groove,  these  persons  then  set  about  to 
surround  themselves  with  a  network  of  rules  and  regulations, 
within  which  all  "honours  "  are  distributed,  with,  perhaps,  a 
handful  for  clamorous  outsiders  who  might  endanger  the 
"monopoly,"  while  they  themselves  are  as  secure  from  molesta- 
tion as  the  spider  in  his  lurking-place.  ^         j 
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The  Army  Estimates  ammally  presented  to  Parliament  are 
always  carefolly  drawn  by  skilled  hands ;  yet  the  merit  of  this 
art  is  found  only  in  its  impenetrable  intricacy  and  obscurity.  A 
large  sum  of  money  is  taken  out  of  the  national  pocket,  but  it 
is  in  its  appropriaHan  that  we  detect  the  chiar^  oscuro.  We  are 
neyer  certain  how  much  belongs  to  one  figure,  and  how  much  to 
another;  and,  in  our  perplexity,  we  are  often  led  to  suspect  that 
some  Protean  pluralist  absorbs  much  more  than  his  fair  share, 
under  various  headings;  and,  moreover,  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  members  of  the  Legislature  who  pass  the  votes  are  no 
more  enlightened  than  the  general  public. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  were  the  army  placed  under  one 
real  head,  personally  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  not  a  mere 
phantom  of  "  impersonal  responsibility,"  the  appropriation  of 
money  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

Why,  indeed,  should  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  as  Prince 
Bismarck  has  said,  be  less  reliable  than  a  no  better  informed 
''  Constitutional "  minister  who,  moreover,  lacks  the  professional 
knowledge  to  discharge  his  functions  direct,  and  without  the 
dictation  of  subordinates  in  the  secrets  of  his  office,  of  which 
he  himself  has,  perhaps,  but  little  real  knowledge.  A  prince 
with  a  greater  personal  stake  in  the  country  could  not  very  well 
disown,  like  a  minister,  this  **  personal "  or  ''  individual  respon- 
sibility," and  it  is  therefore  clear  that,  as  he  could  not  at 
pleasure  hide  a  diminished  head,  according  to  the  necessities 
of  party,  he  would  be  more  likely  to  discharge  his  duties  with 
greater  regard  to  high  principles. 

As  regards  ''  correspondence,"  it  is  said  to  be  sometimes  quite 
appaUing  to  read  an  official  letter  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
stereotyped  class,  but  has  been  specially  worked  up  by  some 
subordinate  in  the  name  of  his  chief,  in  the  stilted  phraseology 
of  diplomacy.  Here  we  may  find,  in  duly  measured  sentences, 
indications  of  lofty  principles  calmly  enunciated,  while  the  truth 
may  be  that  the  letter  is,  perhaps,  merely  a  cloak  for 
*' Dowbiim,** — an  evasion,  or  the  argument  of  a  fictitious 
economy. 

As  Gibbon  says,  speaking  of  the  Government  of  the  Eastern 
Bomans, ''  the  authors  of  the  injury  had  neither  the  ability  nor 
the  inclination  to  discharge  the  accumulated  demand  " ;  while, 
**  not  exempt  from  prejudice  and  passion,  it  was  the  object  of 
the  insidious  policy "  of  the  ruler,  to  deprive  **  a  certain  class 
of  honours  and  advantages  which  rendered  them  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,"  But|  according  to  the  famous  Italian 
YOL.  IV.  16 
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master  of  state-craft,  '^When  there  are  several  discontented, 
some  tmpropitious  event  may  be  constantly  apprehended.'* 

Tet  the  '^ impersonality"  of  a  Constitutional  minister  to  a 
great  extent  neutralises  the  otherwise  probable  results  of 
modern  oligarchism ;  for  where  the  actors  change  places  with 
their  coats,  and  no  one  can  actually  be  identified,  discontent 
has  a  difficulty  in  finding  the  '^  personal "  author  of  injustice. 
But  the  evils  to  which  we  refer  are  the  same  now  as  when 
the  same  authority  wrote,  ''How  difficult  and  dangerous  it  is 
to  serve — ^for  this  one  listens  to  every  report,  while  the  other 
pursues  improper  measures  :  they  neglect  to  reward  good  con- 
duct, and  heap  censures  upon  whatever  appears  doubtful — so 
that  victory  wins  no  applause,  and  error  is  accused  by  aJL" 

But  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of  modern  times,  that, 
although  the  ruling  oligarchy  of  officials  may  disparage  merit 
when  found  in  those  who  have  no  talisman  wherewith  to  open 
the  golden  hoard  of  honours  and  rewards,  dispensed  from 
the  national  purse,  of  which  they  are  the  custodians,  in  the 
name  of  the  "  fountain  of  honour,"  the  force  of  public  opinion 
presses  against  the  barriers  of  the  obstructives,  for  a  certain 
number  of  the  organs  of  public  opinion  may  be  depended  upon, 
since,  with  so  many  printing-presses  at  work,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  Government  to  subsidise  all.  Still,  so  exten- 
sively is  this  practice  in  operation — ^not  actually  by  money 
payment  in  all  cases — ^that,  unless  an  action  of  eclat  has  been 
very  conspicuous,  and  observed  by  some  ''special  correspondent," 
or  has  been  mentioned  prominently  in  the  general's  despatch, 
it  will  probably  be  unacknowledged. 

Finally,  the  late  Government  has  been  blamed  for  squander- 
ing treasure  unprofitably  in  Afghanistan  and  South  Africa. 
But  have  the  Liberals  been  more  prudent  ?  They  have  actually 
reduced  the  fighting  power  of  England,  and  by  the  vast  Retire- 
ment Gazette  of  last  year  they  have  placed  a  heavy  additional 
burden  on  the  perplexed  British  taxpayer,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  majority  of  army  officers  cut  off,  many  of  them,  in 
their  prime,  and  arbitrarily  incapacitated  from  further  serving 
their  country,  and  giving  it  the  benefit  of  their  practical  expe- 
rience. And  all  this  has  been  effected  for  an  object  very 
different  from  that  professed,  but  which  had  bettei  not  be 
named. 

Thus,  in  the  drama  of  "  military  reorganisation "  another 
act  has  closed,  with  an  increase  of  the  "  non-effective  "  and  a 
lamentable  decrease  of  the  "  combatants/'  and  apolitical  fencing- 
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match  in  which  the  ^'  auxiliaries  "  have  been  played  off,  and  bo 
far  snccessfiilly,  against  the  "  regulars  " — ^with  increased  expen- 
diture without  increased  efficiency,  but  rather  the  reversci  as 
Lord  Strathnairn  and  others  have  demonstrated,  with  occa- 
sionally a  feeble  explanation  from  a  Parliamentary  spokesman, 
and  the  roar  of  ''Bashan"  in  higher  quarters,  to  drown  the 
whisper,  that,  under  the  mask  of  Liberalism  and  the  reality  of 
Badicalism,  the  British  army,  placed  hors  de  combat  in  relation 
to  Continental  dangers,  has  been  clumsily  transformed  into  a 
political  weapon  for  party  intrigues  and  a  means  of  reckless 
expenditure,  in  which  neither  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  justice 
to  the  "old"  soldier  nor  efficiency  for  the  "new"  has  been 
the  result. 
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(Continued  from  page  126.) 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  relative  efficiency 
of  torpedo  attacks  made  from  submarine  vessels,  and  of  similar 
attacks  made  from  swift  launches  or  by  means  of  locomotive 
torpedoes,  it  is  necessary  to  add  brief  descriptions  of  two 
recently  constructed  submarine  vessels  to  the  details  of  earlier 
vessels  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  Publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  principal  features  of  both  these  vessels  since  that 
article  was  written. 

The  first  is  a  Bussian  construction,  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Dgevetsky,  and  tried  at  Gronstadt.  It  is  of  small  dimen- 
sions, being  only  twenty  feet  long,  and  weighing,  when  fully 
equipped,  about  two  tons.  Manual  power  only  is  applied  to  the 
screw-propeller,  and  the  maximum  speed  is  said  to  be  four 
knots.  Four  men  form  the  crew.  When  at  rest  the  boat  floats 
almost  entirely  submerged,  only  a  small  glass  dome  appearing 
above  the  surface*  This  dome  is  the  look-out  station  of  the 
commander  when  the  boat  is  submerged.  A  curious  arrange- 
ment is  said  to  be  made  to  reach  any  desired  depth.  The  boat 
is  cigar-shaped,  and  certain  weights  can  be  traversed  fore  and 
aft  in  her,  producing  any  desired  alteration  of  trim.  When 
she  is  to  be  submerged  she  is  made  to  trim  ''by  the 
head "  from  the  horizontal,  the  screw  is  set  to  work,  and  the 
vessel  descends.  Having  reached  the  depth  desired,  the  axis  of 
the  vessel  is  brought  to  the  horizontal  by  suitable  movements 
of  the  weights.  It  is  then  said  to  be  possible  to  move  along  at 
that  depth ;  but  obviously  if  that  be  so,  there  must  be  some  means 
of  admitting  water  in  order  that  the  weight  may  be  made  equal 
to  the  buoyancy.  No  account  is  given  of  any  such  device,  and 
there  are  no  details  of  the  performance  on  actual  trial ;  but  it  is 
claimed  for  the  boat  that  she  can  descend  fifty  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  process  of  ascension  is  the  converse  of  that 
described  for  submergence.  This  movable  weight  is,  therefore, 
only  a  substitute,  and  not  a  very  advantageous  exchange,  as  far 
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as  can  be  seen,  for  the  horizontal  mdders  usually  fitted  to  sub- 
marine vessels.  Compressed  air  is  carried,  but  simply  to  be  used  by 
the  crew  for  breathing  when  the  vessel  is  under  water.  Chemical 
means  are  also  said  to  be  used  in  order  to  purify  the  air,  and  to 
enable  the  period  of  submergence  to  be  prolonged.  The  torpedo 
arrangements  as  described  appear  of  rather  doubtful  efficiency. 
Two  mines  are  carried  on  levers  outside  the  boat ;  when  she  is 
under  the  bottom  of  an  enemy's  ship  these  mines  are  to  be 
released,  to  float  upwards  and  attach  themselves  to  the  bottom, 
canying  with  them  wires  which  lead  to  the  firing  apparatus  on 
board  the  boat.  She  is  then  to  retire  to  a  safe  distance,  paying 
out  wire  as  she  goes,  and  finally  to  discharge  the  torpedo. 
Perhaps  more  may  be  heard  of  this  vessel,  but,  so  iar  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  accounts  hitherto  published,  she  is  distinctly 
inferior  in  design  to  many  preceding  submarine  vessels.  Her 
chief  merits  are  apparently  cheapness  and  simplicity;  the 
contrast  she  affords  to  Alexandroffsky's  vessel  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon. 

The  second  vessel  to  be  noticed  promises  to  be  much  more 
formidable.  According  to  the  accounts  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Swedish  papers,  she  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Nordenfelt, 
whose  name  is  so  well  known  in  connection  with  a  very  success- 
ful machine-gun.  The  vessel  is  cigar-shaped,  64  feet  long,  about 
7}  deep,  and,  fully  laden,  is  to  weigh  about  60  tons.  When 
floating  at  the  surface  she  exposes  a  small  "  turtle-back,"  which 
rises  only  18  inches  above  water,  and  presents  a  target  difficult 
to  hit.  Her  engines  are  said  to  be  of  100  horse-power,  and  the 
speed  estimated  for  her  when  under  water  is  from  12  to  18  miles 
per  hour.  This  is  only  an  estimate,  however,  as  no  trials  have 
yet  been  made.  Little  of  a  definite  character  has  been  stated 
respecting  the  means  employed  for  propelling  or  submerging  the 
vessel.  It  appears  that  a  considerable  weight  of  water-ballast 
is  carried,  with  arrangements  for  rapidly  discharging  it  when 
desired.  Also  that  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical  rudders  are 
fitted.  The  armament  consists  of  two  locomotive  fish-torpedoes, 
and  two  rocket-torpedoes ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  an  attack  is 
to  be  made  the  vessel  will  approach  her  enemy  closely,  then 
sink  a  foot  or  so  below  the  surface,  and  at  close  range  eject  her 
torpedoes.  This  programme  may  or  may  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  intentions  of  the  designer :  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  it  is  not.  But  what  appears  certain  is  that  Mr.  Nordenfelt 
has  constructed  a  vessel  which  will  be  capable  of  proceeding  at 
higher  speeds  than  most  of  her  predecessors,  which  will  be  more 
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powerfully  armed  with  torpedoes  than  they  have  been,  and  which 
will  be  able  to  attack  either  at  or  below  the  surface  according  as 
her  commander  may  think  preferable.  The  measure  of  success 
she  may  attain  cannot  be  predicted.  The  first  trials  of  sub- 
mergence are  to  be  made  in  a  dock,  and  the  crew  will  have 
telephonic  communication  with  the  surface.  Mr.  Nordenfelt 
evidently  agrees  with  Bushnell  as  to  the  need  for  caution  (see 
page  117)  in  the  preliminary  trials  with  a  novel  vessel  of  the 
class.  And  if  equal  caution  has  been  combined  with  his  great 
mechanical  skill  in  working  out  the  details  of  the  vessel,  he  may 
hope  for  success  in  the  further  experiments  contemplated. 

Leaving  these  descriptions  of  the  most  recent  examples  of 
submarine  vessels,  attention  will  now  be  turned  to  the  more 
debateable  questions  to  which  this  paper  is  mainly  to  be  devoted. 
We  thus  pass  from  matters  of  fact  to  matters  of  opinion  or 
speculation,  since  experience  in  the  use  of  submarine  vessels 
under  the  existing  conditions  of  naval  warfare  is  entirely 
wanting.  Should  submarine  vessels,  with  all  their  risks,  be 
constructed  now  that  the  Lay  torpedo,  the  Whitehead  torpedo, 
and  the  swift  torpedo-boat  are  available  for  service?  Is  it 
necessary  to  seek  protection  and  concealment  under  water  in 
making  torpedo  attacks,  now  that  machine-guns,  electric  search 
lights,  and  defence-nets  are  brought  into  action  as  protections 
against  torpedoes  ?  If  this  be  so,  what  are  the  limits  of  useful 
employment  of  submarine  vessels  in  modem  warfare  ?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  requiring  consideration. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  raisan  d'etre  of  the  earliest 
submarine  vessels  was  to  plant  torpedoes  under  an  enemy's 
ship  when  lying  at  anchor.  Probably  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong 
in  assuming  as  a  point  of  departure  that  vessels  of  the  class,  if 
used  at  all,  will  be  used  with  the  best  chances  of  success  against 
stationary  ships,  such  as  a  blockading  squadron  or  a  fleet  seek- 
ing shelter  under  friendly  fortifications.  Against  ships  in  motion 
submarine  vessels  have  few  except  accidental  chances  of  success, 
because  opportunities  for  observing  the  movements  of  the  vessels 
to  be  attacked  are  practically  wanting  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  a  vessel  operating  under  water.  He  has  to  steer  a'  defined 
course  after  submergence,  and  even  in  doing  that  he  encounters 
no  small  difficulty,  owing  to  compass  deviations  and  vibrations, 
as  was  explained  in  the  previous  paper.  This  defined  course 
must  be  determined  before  the  vessel  is  submerged;  and 
although,  as  in  the  Nordenfelt  vessel,  the  actual  submergence 
may  be  deferred  to  a  period  closely  approaching  that  at  which 
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f  f  the  torpedo  attack  is  delivered,  yet  at  the  last  there  nmst  be  a 

time  when  a  decision  has  to  be  arrived  at  which  shall  govern  the 
subsequent  steerage  under  water.    Small  variations  in  speed  or 

I  course  of  a  vessel  under  weigh  would  make  her  chances  of  escape 

from  the  attack  of  the  submarine  enemy  very  good  indeed^  as 
compared  with  her  corresponding  chance  when  at  anchor. 

Hitherto  the  range  of  vision  commanded  by  the  officer  in 
charge  of  a  submarine  vessel  has  been  so  limited,  that  the 
attempt  to  follow  the  movements  of  any  vessel  against  which  an 
attack  might  be  directed  has  been  hopeless.  Since  the  electric 
light  has  been  so  greatly  developed,  many  persons  have  been  led 
to  suggest  its  possible  employment  under  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  the  field  of  observation.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  trials  have  actually  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  we  do 
not  profess  to  give  an  opinion  apart  from  experiment  of  the 
value  of  the  suggestion.  One  thing,  however,  seems  probable — 
that  any  means  of  illumination  which  would  be  of  service  to  a 
submarine  vessel  in  discovering  the  enemy  would  be  likely  to 
assist  that  enemy  in  tracing  the  advance  of  the  submarine 
vessel,  and  in  developing  a  counter  attack. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  submarine  vessels  are  likely  to  be  of 
service  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  against  ships  occupying  Jixed 
positions,  it  follows  that  those  ships  can  then  be  protected  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  against  torpedo  attacks.  A  stationary 
ship  may  be  defended  by  outrigged  wire-nets,  swifters,  sub- 
marine mines,  and  other  auxiliaries,  which  could  not  be  used  if 
.  she  were  in  motion.  No  blockading  squadron  in  future  will  be 
destitute  of  such  defences.  At  night,  or  under  conditions 
favourable  to  attack,  other  precautions  would  be  taken.  The 
electric  search-light  would  sweep  the  horizon;  armed  picket- 
boats  would  keep  guard  around  the  ships  and  give  warning  of 
the  approach  of  suspicious-looking  objects ;  the  torpedo  flotilla 
of  the  squadron  would  be  ready  for  action.  Against  even  such 
odds  as  these  it  is  conceivable  that  a  submarine  vessel  might 
attack;  but  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  dive 
below  the  surface  at  some  distance — say  half-a-mile  to  a  mile — 
from  the  ships  to  be  attacked,  if  she  is  to  escape  observation  and 
possible  destruction  or  damage  &om  the  fire  of  artillery  or 
machine  guns.  Supposing  this  to  have  been  done.  Then  to  the 
uncertainties  of  keeping  the  desired  course  have  to  be  added  the 
anxieties  resulting  from  a  navigation  beset  with  great  risks,  and 
the  dangers  arising  from  the  submerged  mines  forming  part  of 
the  defence.    Clearly  such  a  service  is   in  the  nature  of  a 
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''  forlorn  hope " ;  it  may  be  successfal,  but  the  chances  are 
greatly  against  success.  Supposing,  further,  that  the  approach 
is  made  without  damage,  and  the  submarine  vessel  is  placed 
under  the  enemy's  bottom  at  such  a  depth  as  to  clear  the  nets 
and  mines,  the  torpedo  attack  then  to  be  delivered  presents  its 
special  difficulties.  Even  the  most  carefully  studied  arrange- 
ments, when  put  to  the  test  of  actual  service  under  the  conditions 
unavoidable  in  this  class  of  vessel,  may  well  prove  abortive. 
The  spar  torpedo,  or  some  equivalent  fitting,  has  hitherto  found 
most  favour  for  under- water  use,  and  it  has  the  great  advantage 
of  simplicity,  counterbalanced,  perhaps,  by  the  risk  of  the  vessel 
using  it  being  sunk  with  the  enemy.  Detachable  mines,  like 
Bushneirs  or  Dgevetsky's  are  free  from  the  last-named  objection, 
but  are  not  so  easily  manipulated.  Nordenfelt  and  Holland,  by 
introducing  locomotive  or  rocket  torpedoes,  aim  at  rendering 
unnecessary  so  close  an  approach  to  the  enemy  as  the  spar- 
torpedo  requires,  and  have  to  pay  the  price  of  possible  missing 
when  the  torpedoes  are  fired.  Whitehead  torpedo  practice  from 
submerged  tubes  fitted  to  vessels  of  ordinary  form  is  not  free 
from  difficulty;  what  will  it  be  when  the  practice  has  to  be 
made  from  submerged  vessels,  with  all  their  peculiar  drawbacks 
and  difficulties  ? 

The  conclusion  which  seems  forced  upon  one  by  a  study  of  the* 
existing  conditions  of  naval  warfare,  is  that  the  role  of  submarine 
vessels  has  become  rather  less  than  more  important  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  Eeviewing  the  whole  subject,  it  does  not 
appear  possible  to  greatly  improve  upon  the  principal  features  of 
the  design  of  the  Plongeur,  although  the  mechanical  details  of 
her  construction  might  be  improved,  her  size  and  cost  reduced, 
and  higher  speed  secured.  But  while  this  is  true  on  the  one 
side,  it  is  equally  true  on  the  other  that  the  defences  of  ships 
against  submarine  attacks  have  been  greatly  strengthened,  and 
the  introduction  of  locomotive  torpedoes  as  well  as  swift  torpedo- 
boats  has  given  rise  to  alternative  methods  of  attack. 

Compare,  for  example,  the  attack  of  a  swift  torpedo-vessd 
steaming,  say,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  knots  an  hour,  and 
carrying  either  the  spar  or  the  Whitehead  torpedo,  with  the 
attack  of  a  submarine  vessel  as  above  described.  In  the  swift 
torpedo-boat  the  great  risk  to  be  run  is  damage  or  destruction  by 
rapid-firing  machine  guns.  This  risk  the  submarine  vessd 
escapes  by  diving  below  the  surface.  In  the  torpedo-boat  the 
officer  in  command  has  a  far  wider  field  of  observation,  can  close 
with  the  enemy  at  greater  speed  and  with  more  certainty,  and 
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irhen  the  critical  moment  arrives  at  which  the  torpedoes  are 
used,  he  has  fewer  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  the  com* 
mander  of  a  submarine  vessel.  These  advantages  are  obtained, 
as  we  have  said,  at  the  cost  of  exposure  to  the  fire  of  machine- 
guns,  or  shrapnel  from  guns  of  heavier  nature,  during  the  period 
occupied  in  advancing  over  the  last  mile  or  so — say,  during 
three  or  four  minutes — as  well  as  in  the  interval  during  which 
the  torpedo  attack  is  delivered,  and  in  the  time  occupied  in 
retreating  out  of  range  if  no  serious  damage  is  sustained.  It  is 
not  easy  to  lay  down  any  laws  by  which  to  estimate  the  chances 
of  escape  of  torpedo-boats  making  such  attacks.  Experience 
during  the  American  Civil  War  and  the  Busso-Turkish  War  of 
1877-78  seems  to  indicate  that  what,  at  first  sight,  may  appear 
to  be  a  desperate  enterprise,  is  really  not  so,  the  losses  of  life 
and  of  boats  being  small  as  compared  with  the  results  achieved. 
Writers  who  have  made  careful  study  of  the  facts,  like 
Lieutenant  Chaband- Arnault  of  the  French  Navy,  or  Lieutenant 
Witheft  of  the  Austrian  Navy,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  properly-organised  boat  attacks,  made  under  favourable 
conditions,  are  very  likely  to  prove  successful.  Experience  in 
actual  warfare,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  gained  against  ships 
equipped  with  all  the  appliances  now  available — the  outrigged 
net  defence,  the  electric  search-light,  and  the  powerful  machine- 
gun.  But,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  the  average  sailor 
would  for  rather  trust  his  chances  in  a  swift  vessel,  well  armed 
and  equipped,  floating  at  the  surface — ^where  he  can  do  his 
work  with  at  least  a  good  knowledge  of  his  surroundings,  and 
with  a  chance  for  life  if  his  boat  sinks  under  him — ^than  he 
would  be  cooped  up  in  a  submarine  vessel,  safe  against  machine- 
gun  fire,  but  subject  to  other  and  special  dangers,  any  one  of 
which  may  prevent  her  reappearance  at  the  surface,  and  seal 
the  fate  of  all  her  crew. 

Begarded  simply  from  the  economic  side,  a  given  sum  of 
money  would  apparently  be  far  better  invested  in  swift  torpedo- 
boats  than  in  submarine  vessels.  A  first-class  torpedo-boat, 
capable  of  steaming  twenty  knots  an  hour,  with  a  powerful 
armament  of  Whitehead  torpedoes,  can  be  obtained  for  £8,000 
to  dE10,000.  A  second-class  boat,  steaming  sixteen  to  seventeen 
knots  an  hour,  and  carrying  two  Whitehead  torpedoes,  can  be 
produced  for  about  £8,000.  It  would  be  interesting  to  be  able 
to  compare  these  figures  with  the  costs  of  submarine  vessels, 
but  unfortunately  data  are  not  available.  Submarine  vessels 
are  not,  as  yet,  ''merchantable  articles  "  for  which  prices  are 
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quoted  by  builders.  But  it  may  be  safely  said  that  a  submarine 
vessel  of  considerably  less  speed  and  equal  armament  would 
necessarily  cost  more  than  the  first-class  torpedo-boat.  The 
greater  structural  strength,  complexity  of  arrangement,  and 
special  appliances  for  service  under  water  must  lead  to  greater 
cost. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  unfair  to  omit  the  statement 
that  the  submarine  vessel  might,  single-handed,  undertake  an 
attack  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  with  one  torpedo-boat. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  tactics  of 
torpedo-boat  attacks,  but  everyone  will  agree  that  the  best  hope 
of  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  simultaneous  attack  of  a  flotilla 
of  such  boats.  The  efforts  of  the  defence  are  thus  distracted, 
concentrated  fire  upon  a  single  boat  is  rendered  improbable,  and 
there  is  a  greater  chance  of  the  outlying  defences  being  broken 
through.  Until  the  last-named  result  has  been  achieved,  and 
the  torpedoes  have  been  exploded  under  the  bottom  of  the  ship 
attacked,  the  real  object  of  that  attack  has  not  been  attained. 
To  break  through  a  well-devised  defence  in  the  face  of  a  heavy 
fire  requires  time  and,  if  possible,  a  diversion  of  the  attention  of 
the  defence  from  the  real  point  of  attack.  Hence  numbers  are 
necessary ;  while  the  moral  support  rendered  by  the  presence  of 
a  friendly  force  must  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  crew  of  each 
boat  engaged. 

The  swift  torpedo-boat  is  not,  however,  the  only  rival  to  the 
submarine  vessel,  Navigable  torpedoes,  of  which  the  Lay 
torpedo  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  yet  devised,  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  accomplish  all  that  can  be  done  by  sub- 
marine vessels  with  little  or  no  risk  of  life.  It  is  important  to 
note  the  limitations  under  which  this  holds  good ;  and  in  order 
to  fix  these  it  is  desirable  to  briefly  describe  the  Lay  torpedo  in 
its  most  recent  forms.  Our  principal  authority  is  to  be  found 
in  the  evidence  given  by  the  maker  of  these  torpedoes  before 
the  Congressional  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  in  the  United 
States,  and  recorded  in  the  official  papers  published  last  March. 
This  torpedo  is  about  twenty  feet  long,  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  weighs  about  three-fourths  of  a  ton.  It  is  cigar-shaped, 
being  built  of  thin  steel,  and  furnished  with  vertical  and 
horizontal  rudders,  the  former  for  steering  the  desired  course, 
the  latter  for  submerging  the  torpedo  when  desired.  One  or 
more  screw  propellers  are  employed  to  give  the  torpedo  head* 
way,  and  the  motive  power  for  the  engines  which  drive  the 
screws  or  operate  the  rudders  is  furnished  by  a  supply  of  car* 
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bonic-acid  gas,  carried  in  a  receiver  in  the  body  of  the  torpedo. 
An  electric  cable  is  carried  by  the  torpedo,  and  payed  out  as  the 
torpedo  moves  away  from  its  base.  This  cable  contains  the 
wire  or  wires  by  means  of  which  an  operator  at  the  base  can 
keep  control  over  all  the  mechanism  in  the  torpedo,  regulating 
the  speed  of  the  propellers,  the  positions  of  the  rudders,  or 
firing  the  charge  carried  in  the  head.  It  is  claimed  for  the 
latest  pattern  of  this  torpedo  that  it  can  be  controlled  accurately 
to  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles,  a  target  twenty 
feet  square  having  been  struck  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half.  Further,  it  has  been  made  possible  to  submerge  the 
torpedo  when  closely  approaching  an  enemy,  in  order  to  protect 
it  from  machine-gun  fire.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  water- 
chamber  similar  to  that  described  in  the  preceding  article  for 
Bubmarine  vessels,  the  admission  or  ejection  of  water  being 
under  the  control  of  the  operator.  In  all  these,  and  many  other 
features  which  cannot  be  described,  the  Lay  torpedo  is  a  marvel 
of  ingenuity.  Its  cost  in  the  largest  size  is  said  to  be  rather 
over  ^62,000.  A  smaller  size,  weighing  only  600  lbs.,  and  costing 
about  j61,500,  has  been  constructed  for  use  from  boats  or  small 
vessels.  It  is  proposed  to  use  the  larger  size  from  forts  or  from 
ships.    The  speed  attained  is  given  as  twelve  knots. 

Accepting  the  statements  made  as  to  the  useful  range  of  the 
Lay  torpedo,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  how  it  is  proposed 
to  use  it  against  blockading  squadrons  or  ships  lying  too  far 
from  the  shore  to  permit  it  to  be  used  as  the  base.  A  small 
vessel,  or  tender,  is  to  be  towed  out  by  the  torpedo  itself  to  the 
position  from  which  the  torpedo  can  be  conveniently  operated ; 
then  the  tender  is  to  remain  still  with  the  operators  on  board 
while  the  torpedo  is  sent  forward  on  its  mission  of  destruction. 
The  small  size  of  the  tender  will,  it  is  thought,  screen  it  from 
observation,  and  secure  it  from  the  fire  of  heavy  or  long-range 
guns ;  and  it  can  be  kept  out  of  the  range  of  machine-guns  carried 
on  the  ships  attacked.  This  programme  of  proceedings  wonld 
probably  be  improved  upon  by  making  the  tender  itself  a  vessel 
of  high  speed,  for  obviously  the  best  protection  for  the  ships 
attacked  must  be  found  in  the  employment  of  well-armed  picket 
boats,  which  should  cruise  about  and  discover,  drive  off  or 
destroy  the  tender,  in  order  to  stop  the  torpedo  attack.  Even 
then,  if  the  tender  could  escape,  the  only  loss  would  be  the 
torpedoes,  and  they  could  be  sunk,  if  desired,  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

This  scheme  of  attack  involves  far  less  risk  of  life  than  the 
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use  of  submarine  yessels,  and  might  be  equally,  if  not  more, 
efifective.  It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  in  some 
trials  made  in  Austria,  a  Lay  torpedo  with  a  charge  of  51  lbs.  of 
gun-cotton,  was  sent  against  a  ship  protected  by  outrigged 
defence  netting.  The  explosion  of  the  torpedo  blew  away  a  por- 
tion of  the  defence,  and  formed  a  gap  through  which  a  second 
unloaded  torpedo  was  made  to  pass  and  strike  the  bottom.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  done  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the 
base  of  operations ;  and  if  the  statement  is  correct  the  results 
are  certainly  very  noteworthy.  They  indicate  one  important 
feature  of  superiority  in  the  controllable  torpedo  over  the  sub- 
marine vessel,  viz.  the  power  of  keeping  the  required  course 
and  varying  it  as  circumstances  may  suggest  to  the  operator 
who  watches  what  is  passing,  and  has  no  limits  to  his  field  of 
operation  except  those  imposed  by  making  the  attack  in  fogs  or 
darkness. 

Hitherto  the  Bussian  Government  have  been  the  principal 
patrons  of  the  Lay  torpedo,  and  it  is  alleged  that  they  have  used 
it  principally  for  harbour  defence,  not  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Whitehead  on  board  ships  or  boats.  Simultaneously  with  this 
action  there  has  been  proceeding  a  remarkable  development  of 
the  flotilla  of  swift  torpedo-boats ;  but  it  would  seem  that  with 
the  exception  of  Dgevetsky's  submarine  boat  described  above, 
nothing  has  been  done  towards  the  creation  of  a  force  of  sub- 
marine vessels. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  in  speaking  at  some  length  of 
the  Lay  torpedo  and  its  possibilities  we  are  really  desirous  of 
using  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  whole  class  of  controllable 
torpedoes,  and  to  point  out  that  their  introduction  and  develop- 
ment fmnish  a  strong  argument  against  the  extended  con- 
struction of  submarine  vessels.  The  latter  may,  no  doubt,  be 
made  to  perform  longer  excursions  under  water  than  the  limits 
of  employment  of  the  controllable  torpedo;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  submergence  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
enemy  must  introduce  the  risk  of  failing  to  reach  him  as 
intended.  Such  a  miss  of  the  target  aimed  at  would  be  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  longer  submergence,  and  its  accompany- 
ing protection.  In  case  of  a  naval  war,  therefore,  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  more  will  be  heard  of  controllable  torpedoes 
capable  of  being  worked  at  long  range,  than  will  be  heard  of 
submarine  vessels  which  can  do  no  more  damage  to  the  enemy 
than  these  torpedoes,  and  yet  involve  greater  risks  to  their 
crews.      The  ease  with  which  controllable  torpedoes  can  be 
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transported  overland  from  point  to  point  will  be  certain  to  tell 
in  their  favour. 

Space  fails  ns  for  a  consideration  of  the  bearing  which  other 
forms  of  nnder-water  attack  may  have  upon  the  future  of 
submarine  vessels.  The  Ericcson^'  submarine  gun/'  the][variouB 
plans  of  "  rocket  torpedoes/'  and  other  schemes  which  have 
been  proposed  or  tried,  may  all  be  found  to  have  some  value ; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  most,  if  not  all  of  these  plans 
demand  the  comparatively  close  approach  of  the  attacking 
vessel  to  her  enemy.  We  have  here,  ;in  fact,  conditions  similar, 
as  regards  the  necessity  for  close  approach,  to  those  which  hold 
good  with  the  Whitehead  or  other  locomotive  torpedoes  possess- 
ing a  high  velocity  over  a  comparatively  short  range.  Hence  it 
would  appear  proper  to  treat  these  inventions  as  substitutes  for 
the  Whitehead  torpedo  in  the  armaments  of  the  swift  boats 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  rivals  to  submarine  vessels,  or  in 
the  armaments  of  submarine  vessels  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated  that  there  is  nothing  better 
than  opinion  and  speculation  to  go  upon  in  attempting  to  deter- 
mine the  place  of  submarine  vessels  in  future  naval  warfare. 
Circumstances  may  arise  where  such  vessels  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value,  but  the  contingency  appears  remote.  To  create 
such  a  force  by  anticipation  would  not  appear  to  be  good  policy, 
seeing  that  to  be  efficient  the  individual  vessels  must  be  costly, 
while  their  range  of  possible  employment  must  be  limited.  To 
possess  such  vessels  and  let  them  lie  idle  would  be  a  doubtful 
advantage ;  while  to  use  them  frequently  for  practice  purposes 
would  involve  unusual  risks,  which  in  war  time  may  be  accepted 
but  in  time  of  peace  would  be  objectionable.  This  statement  of 
the  case  may  be  questioned,  but  we  think  it  is  a  fair  one, 
justified  by  the  past  history  of  these  vessels,  although  it  involves 
the  dilemma  that  in  them  the  general  principle  of  gaining 
experience  during  peace  time  with  weapons  to  be  used  in  war 
cannot  be  exemplified  fully.  On  the  whole  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  policy  universally  adopted  by  the  great 
maritime  powers  is  justified  by  experience  and  reflection.  The 
developments  of  torpedoes,  and  of  small  swift  vessels  to  use 
them  furnishes  to  modem  fleets  auxiliaries  capable  of  much  more 
extended  service  than  submarine  vessels,  and  capable  also — 
certain  risks  being  accepted — of  performing  that  service  for 
which  the  latter  class  were  specially  designed. 
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By  Lebutbnant-Colonel  G.  A-  Furse. 


{Continued  from  p.  184.) 

A  SYSTEM  of  requisitions  once  acknowledged  as  necessary,  it 
remains  to  regulate  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  press  as 
little  as  possible  on  the  inhabitants  and  to  prevent  its  giving  rise 
to  abuses.  It  may  be  indispensable  to  levy  requisitions  in  one's 
own  country  or  in  the  territory  of  a  neutral  or  allied  nation,  in 
both  of  which  cases  the  articles  demanded  and  the  personal 
services  rendered  must  be  rigorously  paid  for,  either  in  cash 
or  by  bonds. 

To  enforce  requisitions  when  campaigning  in  a  friendly  country 
is  a  delicate  operation,  for,  in  appearance,  you  subject  the 
people  to  the  same  exactions  as  are  enforced  on  the  inhabitants 
of  an  hostile  country.  It  might  appear  as  if  the  allies  came 
more  in  the  guise  of  conquerors  and  acted  arbitrarily,  using  com- 
pulsory measures  which  the  friendship  and  good-will  of  the 
population  did  not  warrant.  The  only  way  to  get  out  of  the 
difGiculty  is  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  civil  authorities  of 
the  country,  by  making  them  thoroughly  understand  the  impos- 
sibility of  conducting  rapid  operations  under  any  other  system 
of  supply.  The  military  occupation  of  a  country,  even  when 
imdertaken  to  deliver  it  from  foreign  oppression,  will  entail 
destruction  of  crops,  irregular  appropriations,  and  other  such 
like  evils,  which  are  the  inseparable  accompaniments  of  every 
war. 

The  same  system  of  paying  for  all  requisitioned  articles  and 
for  personal  services,  which  must  be  the  rule  in  one's  own 
country,  or  in  that  of  a  friendly  nation,  will,  for  political  and 
prudent  motives,  recommend  itself  when  requisitions  are  levied 
in  an  enemy's  territory.  The  system  of  unpaid  requisitions  is 
harsh  and  unjust,  presses  most  on  the  class  of  people  who  have 
least  desire  for  war,  and  can  only  be  justified,  when  the  hostility 
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of  the  inhabitants  is  beyond  all  control.  Special  circumstances 
may  occasionally  compel  a  commander  to  resort  to  levy  unpad 
requisitions,  but  these  cases  should  be  looked  upon  only  as  the 
exception. 

Requisitions  in  kind  are  too  often  arbitrary  and  vexatious  and 
accompanied  by  violence ;  if  served  on  a  large  scale,  they  reduce 
the  inhabitants  to  starvation,  incite  them  to  rebellion,  and,  at  the 
best  of  times,  cause  the  provisions  to  be  hidden  or  even  destroyed. 
Purchases  at  a  fairly  remunerative  price,  on  the  contrary,  cause 
all  the  resources  of  a  country  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
troops,  through  the  agency  of  the  earners  and  producers,  who 
oftentimes  derive  very  large  profits  from  a  war. 

De  Gerlache  speaks  of  requisitions  (unpaid)  as  a  kind  of  a 
fine  to  help  towards  the  cost  of  the  war.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bobinson,  in  his  Strategy  of  the  Peninsula  War^  states  that  the 
only  defence  that  could  be  set  up  to  justify  this  method  in  the 
last  Franco-German  war,  would  be,  that  the  people  of  a  country 
whose  Government  declares  war  on  another  without  reason, 
should  suffer  rather  than  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
forced  to  go  to  war  should  be  taxed  for  its  support. 

Vauchelle  remarks: — 

"  Whatever  occurs,  these  demands  should  be  imposed  and  appor- 
tioned with  judgment  and  moderation,  taking  into  consideration  tiie 
population,  the  nature  of  the  products,  the  geographical  situation, 
the  richness  of  the  country,  and  also,  when  possible,  proportioning 
the  extent  of  the  demands  to  the  grievances  of  the  conqueror. 
Bavage  a  country,  you  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  misery,  to  despair, 
to  flight,  and  then  you  not  only  deprive  yourself  of  their  serviceable 
co-operation,  but  on  the  day  of  reverse,  you  will  find  in  these  same 
men  implacable  and  cruel  enemies." 

By  paying  for  all  the  necessaries  requisitioned  the  hostility  of 
the  people  of  the  country  will  be  partly  allayed,  and  the  con- 
tractors and  large  owners,  finding  a  ready  market  for  their 
goods  when  all  mercantile  transactions  ore  at  a  standstill,  will 
for  their  own  interest,  be  concerned  in  tranquillity  being  main- 
tained on  the  line  of  communications,  and  will  influence  their 
people  so  as  not  to  create  any  disturbance  thereon.  War 
should  be  made  to  press  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  poorer 
class  of  inhabitants,  for  it  is,  generally  speaking,  the  class 
which  desires  it  the  least  and  suffers  the  most  by  it.  The  oppo- 
sition to  the  system  of  requisitions,  the  resistance  of  the  people, 
originates  from  the  loss  that  falls  on  the  poorer  classes,  hence 
it  will  be  a  great  step  in  advance  to  remove  by  fair  payments 
one  of  the  principal  inducements  to  this  opposition^  In  many 
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cases  we  do  not  deny  that  paid  requisitions  will  fail  to  supply 
what  is  needed ;  the  wants  of  the  army  will  have  then  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  means  of  purchases  or  bargains  arranged  by  mutual 
accord  between  the  military  administrators  and  large  owners 
and  producers,  for  ready  money. 

Bequisitions  to  meet  pressing  demands  do  not  weigh  eyenly 
oyer  all  the  theatre  of  war  alike,  and  press  very  heavily  on  a 
small  zone  of  a  country,  namely,  that  which  lies  close  to  the  line 
of  operations. 

In  the  cases  where  requisitions  are  paid  for,  the  compensation 
the  peasant  receives  hardly  repays  him.  The  stores  which  he  keeps 
by  him,  as  we  have  already  said,  generally  go  to  maintain,  until 
the  following  harvest,  his  family,  his  farm  horses,  his  cattle,  and 
are  not  intended  for  sale,  therefore  he  will  have  eventually  to 
replace  what  is  taken  from  him.  A  commander,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  looks  to  the  present  wants  of  his  troops,  which  must 
be  fed  and  moved  forward,  and  troubles  himself  but  little  how 
the  population  are  to  replace  those  stores  it  has  been  compelled 
to  give  up  for  their  subsistence.  This  the  inhabitants  can  do 
at  their  leisure,  choosing  their  own  time,  and  selecting  the  most 
advantageous  markets ;  their  wants  are  not  so  pressing  as  those 
of  the  troops,  and  their  purchases  can  extend  over  a  longer 
period  of  time,  whereas,  with  the  military,  provisions  must  be 
secured  at  once. 

It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  even  the  mildest  form  of  requisi- 
tions carries  with  it  certain  elements  of  injustice;  for  paid  requi- 
sitions, which  are  the  least  onerous,  and  those  wherein  the  peasant 
receives  an  equivalent  for  what  is  demanded  from  him,  are,  after 
all,  but  a  compulsory  sale  of  goods  under  the  right  of  the 
strongest.  War  is  a  very  arbitrary  proceeding;  the  military 
administrator,  however,  endeavours  to  save  the  inhabitants  from 
some  of  the  horrors  which  used  to  accompany  the  wars  of  former 
times,  and  is  entitled  to  some  equivalent  compensation  from 
them  in  return,  and  the  one  he  demands  is  that  they  shall  give 
up  at  a  fair  remunerative  price  the  products  which  they  have 
stored,  not  for  immediate  use,  but  for  future  consumption,  and 
that  for  a  time  often  extending  over  a  period  of  several  months. 

The  rest  of  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  (except  of  hostile 
individuals  who  will  not  submit)  is  guaranteed.  Those  who 
commit  hostile  acts  when  by  force  of  circumstances  they  have 
fallen  under  the  authority  of  the  invaders,  add  to  the  difficulties 
which  already  beset  a  commander,  hence  he  can  only  regard  and 
punish  such  acts  as  treason.     Once  the  invaderrhas  clearly 
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I  regulations  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  i 
I  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  at  their  ezpeni 
ollowing  are  a  few  extracts : — 
e  inhabitants  will  have  to  furnish  what  is  necessa 
the  troops.  Each  soldier  will  receive  daily  7 
iread,  600  grammes  of  meat,  660  grammes  of  bacc 
)f  coffee,  60  grammes  of  tobacco  or  5  cigars,  }  lii 
litre  of  beer,  or  ^  litre  of  eau-de-vie. 
ration  for  each  horse  will  be  6  kilos  of  oats,  2  kiJ 
OS  of  straw. 

.ses  where  the  inhabitants  may  prefer  to  pay  i 
cash,  in  place  of  furnishing  supplies  in  kind,  t 
^11  be  fixed  at  2  francs  a  day  for  each  soldier, 
mmanders  of  detached  bodies  will  have  the  rig 
those  articles  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
The  requisition  of  other  things  considered  ind 
fthe  welfare  of  the  army  can  only  be  directed 
fers,  or  others  acting  as  such. 
?ery  respect,  nothing  but  what  is  necessary  for  t 
lof  the  troops  will  be  exacted  from  the  inhabitan 
eceipts  will  be  given  for  all  deliveries.    We  tru 
it  the  inhabitants  will  place  no  difficulties  in  t 
Ifying  the  requisitions  which  will  be  deemed  i 

th  reference  to  individual  transactions  between  t 
he  inhabitants,  we  order  that  8  silbergroschc 
ts  are  equal  to  a  franc." 

ih  householder  to  shelter  and  feed  one  or  mo 
r  possible  in  well-populated  and  fertile  distric 
Vom  the  enemy ;  the  articles  to  be  supplied,  th< 
Iquality,  should  be  fixed  and  arranged  with  t 
^s.  This  method  saves  trouble,  is  economical  ai 
bpen  to  irregularities,  and  is  highly  dangerous 
ind  good  name  of  an  army.  It  is  open  to  violen 
ihe  troops  if  the  soldiers  are  not  treated  liberal! 
■0  many  disputes  if  more  is  asked  from  the  inhal 
'  can  be  fairly  expected  to  give.  The  officers  mu 
aintain  discipline  by  seeing  that  strict  justi 
arties ;  if  the  officers,  however,  bear  any  ill-w 
st  the  people,  they  will  undoubtedly  side  wii 
play  cannot  be  expected.  It  is  very  difficn 
gance  of  the  conquerors ;  where,  as  in  German 
;hly  understands  the  full  extent  of  the  sacrifi< 
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imposed  by  the  Goyermnent  on  their  o^m  people  by  enactments 
which  demand  a  ready  sacrifice  of  life,  property,  labouring  hands, 
&c.,  when  required  for  the  good  of  the  country,  it  is  not  likely 
that  much  forbearance  will  be  shown  to  a  conquered  people. 

In  compelling  the  householders  to  lodge  and  feed  one  or  more 
soldiers,  an  exception  should  always  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
poorer  classes,  who  are,  at  the  best  of  times,  barely  able  to 
provide  for  their  own  families.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  a 
better  plan  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  vacate  certain  suitable 
quarters  entirely,  and  to  give  them  up  for  the  use  of  the  troops, 
than  to  subject  the  people  to  the  annoyance  which  the  presence 
of  the  soldiers  in  their  homes  cannot  fail  to  give  rise  to.  It  is 
not  unnatural  that  the  presence  of  the  disturbing  element  will 
prevent  the  male  element  attending  to  their  daily  work,  for  their 
protecting  presence  will  be  very  urgently  needed  at  home. 

The  system  of  requisitions  has,  up  to  this,  met  with  little  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  our  army  administrators.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  in  the  campaign  of  Talavera,  when  Sir  A.  Wellesley 
advanced  into  Spain,  dispensing  with  proper  magazines  (the 
country  having  been  reported  fully  capable  of  furnishing  all  what 
would  have  been  required  for  his  army),  his  troops  fought  the 
battle  of  Talavera  in  a  half-starving  condition,  and  he  was 
imable  to  reap  any  adequate  advantage  from  his  victory,  owing 
to  a  want  of  supplies.  Though  the  city  of  Talavera  itself  con- 
tained plenty  of  provisions,  and  the  Spanish  troops  were  well 
supplied  with  food,  the  Spanish  authorities  failed  in  this,  as  on 
many  other  occasions  during  the  Peninsula  War,  to  comply 
with  the  promise  made  of  providing  the  British  troops  with  the 
necessaries  they  required.  Sir  Arthur,  at  this  epoch,  wrote: 
"I  positively  will  not  move,  nay,  more,  I  will  disperse  my  army 
till  I  am  supplied  with  provisions  and  means  of  transport  as  I 
should  be."  Would  this  have  happened  had  some  system  of 
requisitions  been  adopted?  However,  though  supplies  were 
principally  obtained  by  other  means,  requisitions  were  at  times 
enforced  in  the  Peninsula  War,  and  we  have  only  to  examine, 
amongst  others,  the  general  orders  of  the  Slst  July  1808,  17th 
June  1809,  8th  December  1809,  given  at  length  further  on,  to 
see  the  instructions  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  issued  on  this  subject. 
Still,  procuring  supplies  by  means  of  requisitions  was  the 
exception,  and  not  the  rule,  during  that  war. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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^tmmmum  of  a  Sclbier, 

(1867-1880.) 
By  Captain  J.  E.  Lxtmley,  late  18th  Boyal  Pbtjssian  Uhlans. 


{Continued  from  p.  168.) 

Let  me  pass  over  this  day  of  the  17th  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  loss  of  our  colonel,  major,  six  lieutenants,  and  ninety- 
three  men  spoke  to  us  solemnly  of  the  awful  uncertainty  of  a 
soldier's  life,  which,  after  all,  is  but  a  hazard — to-day  merry 
and  blooming,  before  night  maimed,  perhaps  stiflf  and  cold. 
The  17th  was  a  day  of  sorrow  for  Eheinbaben's  Cavalry  Division, 
for  everyone  had  either  a  brother,  relation,  or  at  least  a  friend 
to  mourn.  They  were  not  strangers,  those  fallen  comrades; 
they  had  come  one  and  all  from  the  same  district,  had  perhaps 
been  schoolboys  together,  had  served  together,  and  had  doubt- 
less discussed  the  time  when,  seated  at  their  own  firesides,  they 
would  talk  over  the  memorable  era  "  when  we  were  in  France." 
Yet  mightier  powers  than  those  of  kings  and  princes  had  willed 
it  otherwise,  and  many  were  the  gaps  to  be  filled.  Still  Ger- 
many had  many  sons  all  ready  and  eager  to  take  their  brothers' 
place,  and  weeping  mothers  gave  them  up  with  valour  equal  to 
that  of  her  Spartan  sister, 

Who,  parting,  said,  **  Upon  this  shield, 
Come  back  in  death,  but  never  yield,*' 

But  I  will  leave  this,  and  come  to  the  18th,  the  happiest  day 
forme  of  the  whole  campaign,  not  on  account  of  the  great  victory 
achieved  by  the  German  arms  at  Gravelotte,  but  because  on  this 
day  the  brand  of  a  reckless  adventurer  was  removed  from  me.  We 
were  lying  in  bivouac  near  Trionville,  watching  the  masses  of 
troops  that  continuously  swarmed  the  Verdun  Chaussee.  All 
knew  that  the  master  mind  was  at  work,  by  the  systematic  move- 
ments of  every  corps,  and  felt  sure  that  a  crushing  blow  was  to  be 
dealt.  Look  at  these  Goliaths  marching  past ;  they  would  rival  the 
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English  Grenadiers  in  stature !  They  are  the  Prussian  Guards 
intact,  but  St.  Privat  stared  them  in  the  face.  That  merry-  looking 
Fahnrich  of  the  Garde  Schiitzen  little  knew  the  honour  in  store 
for  him  on  this  day,  when  fate  was  to  give  him  command  over 
this  gallant  battalion,  every  officer  of  which  was  either  killed  or 
wounded;  but  unfortunately  the  bullet  intended  for  him  had  also 
been  cast,  as  he  was  afterwards  killed  at  Le  Bourget.  Here 
come  the  "  Garde  du  Corps,"  the  Prussian  Life  Guards ;  their 
appearance  raises  my  hopes,  for  the  King's  head-quarters  cannot 
be  far  off,  and  I  should  ^therefore  possibly  hear  something  about 
my  commission.  In  this  I  was  not  disappointed.  The  regiment 
being  assembled.  Captain  von  Bosenberg,  now  our  conmxanding 
officer,  read  out  the  cabinet  order  appointing  me,  by  order  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  Fahnrich  in  the  18th  Uhlans. 
Calling  me  to  the  front,  he  gave  me  back  my  sword-knot  which 
had  been  taken  away  from  me  on  my  arrival,  remarking  that  he 
had  all  the  more  pleasure  in  restoring  me  to  the  rank  of  which 
by  circumstances  I  had  been  deprived,  since  I  had  shown 
myself  worthy  of  it  in  the  field,  and  hoped  that  the  apprentice- 
ship I  had  undergone  in  the  ranks  would  be  of  great  service  to 
me  in  my  future  career. 

On  account  of  the  great  losses  sustained  on  the  16th,  the  5th 
,  Cavalry  Division  received  orders  to  stand  in  reserve,  and  should 
Iho  enemy  succeed  in  breaking  out  towards  Verdun,  to  again 
attack  him  in  his  flanks.  Accordingly  we  moved  our  bivouac  to 
the  west  of  the  Verdun  chaussee.  The  fires  had  been  lightedi 
and  each  was  busy  with  his  cooking  apparatus,  when  unex- 
pectedly the  bugle  was  heard,  and  the  word  "  Alarm !  alarm ! " 
flew  from  mouth  to  mouth.  It  was  hard  luck  to  be  obliged  to 
throw  away  the  dinner  one  had  been  looking  forward  to  with 
such  relish,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  for  when  the  alarm  is 
sounded  everyone  is  expected  to  turn  out  immediately.  In  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  regiment  was  hurrying  towards 
Gravelotte  at  a  brisk  trot,  which  was  kept  up  till  we  arrived  on 
the  heights  overlooking  the  villages  of  8t.  Marie  aux  Chenes 
and  St.  Privat,  some  ten  miles  from  where  we  had  been  in 
bivouac.  As  we  passed  over  the  battle-field  of  the  16th,  I  was 
astonished  to  see  that  the  French  had  left  their  dead  unburied, 
and  that  the  birds  of  prey  had  already  begun  to  commit  their 
ravages  on  the  bodies.  Perceiving  the  body  of  an  officer  of  the 
Dragons  de  Tlmperatrice,  1  rode  up  to  it,  and,  seeing  a  card 
lying  near,  I  dismounted  and  picked  it  up.  It  bore  the  name  of 
Le  Marquis  de  B ,  a  scion  of  one  of  France's  most  noble 
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families.    How  despicable,  I  thought,  looking  down  upon  it,  was 
the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  leaving  him  to  rot  where  he 
fell,  no  one  caring  to  pay  the  least  respect  due  to  a  gallant  officer* 
For  three  hours  did  we  stand  contemplating  the  contest  going 
on  below  us.    The  Prussian  Guards  advance  against  St.  Privat. 
Hard  is  the  work,  and  bravely  do  their  adversaries  dispute  their 
approach.     The  task  appears  too  great;   it  seems  impossible 
for  any  human  force  to  stand  against  the  avalanche  of  shot  and 
shell  that  pours  down  upon  these  gallant  fellows,  while  at  the 
same  time  batteries    of   mitrailleuses  sedulously  grind  their 
infernal  output  in  their  midst.   ^Their  numbers  visibly  grow 
less,  and  at  one  moment  they  appear  to  waver.    Are  they  going 
to  retire  ?    One  might  answer  in  the  language  attributed  to  one 
of  the  great  Napoleon's  drummer-boys  who,  when  asked  if  he 
could  beat  the  retreat,  replied,  **  La  retraite  !  ou  ne  connait  pas 
9ela  au  bataillon."    They  had  only  stopped  to  advance  with 
renewed  vigour.    They  have  come  to  close  quarters,  and  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  has  to  decide  the  superiority  between  the 
sister  arms,  for  it  is  Guardsman  against  Guardsman.     We 
receive  orders  to  advance  so  as  to  support  the  Guards,  who 
have  driven  the  French  out  of  St.  Privat.    As  we  do  so  our 
attention  is  drawn  to  a  large  staff  on  our  left.    The  words 
"  Der  Konig !  Der  Eonig !  "  are  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  each  squadron  as  it  trots  past,  does  so  with  peals  of 
hurrahs  I    hurrahs !    while    their  noble  sovereign  and  leader 
responds  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  which  bids  many  a  gallant 
horseman  a  last  farewell.    The  division  advances  unimpeded 
over  the  ground  where  so  shortly  before  had  raged  the  struggle, 
only  too  evident  from  the  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded  with  which 
it  was  strewn.    We  are  sent  forward  to  drive  in  such  prisoners 
as  we  can  make,  but  darkness  rapidly  coming  on  we  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  pursuit  and  bivouac  amid  the  scene  of 
carnage  and  misery.    To  add  to  the  discomfort  of  the  situation, 
our  baggage  and  provision  waggons  were  nowhere  to  be  found, 
although  orderlies  had  been  sent  to  the  place  appointed  for  their 
rendezvous.     It  was  past  midnight,  but  no  tidings  had  been 
received  of  them.    The  horses  were  still  unbaited,  our  last  feed 
having  been  given  at  mid-day.    My  offer  to  go  in  search  of 
them  being  accepted  by  my  captain,  I  set  out.     As  I  rode 
through  the  darkness,  hardly  able  to  see  a  yard  before  me,  I 
was  very  much  discomforted  by  Satan's  continual  shying,  a 
thing  that  he  had  never  done  before ;  so  dismounting  on  the 
next  occasion,  I  found  it  was  a  corpse  which  lay  in  his  way,  and 
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ihat  his  inBtinct  forbade  him  trampliBg  on  it.  I  must  have 
ridden  for  over  an  hour,  when,  finding  myself  in  a  very  lonely 
neighbomrhood,  I  stopped  to  listen,  and  although  over  800,000 
men  must  have  been  lying  around  me  at  no  great  distance, 
perfect  quietness  reigned  on  all  sides.  Bather  disappointed 
with  the  result  of  my  endeavours,  I  was  about  to  retrace  my 
steps,  when  Satan  pricking  up  his  ears,  partly  prepared  me  for 
some  emergency,  and  the  word  "  Halt ! "  brought  my  trusty 
charger  to  a  standstill.  Had  I  run  against  the  enemy's  out- 
posts ?  was  my  first  suspicion,  and  would  it  not  be  more  discreet 
to  turn  tail  and  bolt?  But  as  this  might  entail  the  risk  of 
being  shot  by  my  friends,  I  determined  to  await  the  result  in 
silence.  The  "  Wer  da ! "  that  soon  followed  showed  that  I  had 
to  do  with  Germans,  and,  answering  the  challenge,  I  found  my 
opponents,  who  advanced  with  cocked  revolvers,  to  be  two 
Prussian  moimted  policemen  on  night  patrol.  Informing  them 
of  the  object  of  my  search,  they  volunteered  to  conduct  me  to  a 
place  where  they  had  seen  some  baggage  waggons  encamped. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  them  encamped  not  very  far 
from  our  bivouac;  so  rousing  the  quartermaster,  we  set  out, 
and  arrived  just  as  daylight  was  breaking,  at  the  place  where 
our  regiment  was  in  bivouac. 

The  scene  that  presented  itself  all  around  was  of  the  most 
melancholy  character,  and  contrasted  strangely  to  that  we  bad 
witnessed  but  a  few  hours  before,  when  heated  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  raging  combat  which  was  taking  place  on  this  very 
ground.  The  cold  and  passive  features  of  death  met  us  at 
every  stride,  until  placed  by  our  men  side  by  side  in  the  nearest 
ditches.  The  bodies  of  comrade  and  foe  literally  formed  a  dead 
wall  around  us,  until  the  burial  parties  consigned  them  to  their  last 
resting-place,  which  they  shared  in  common  with  one  another, 
a  wooden  cross  being  placed  on  each  grave  bearing  the  number 
of  French  and  Germans  that  lay  beneath  it ;  but  I  noticed  that 
without  exception  that  of  the  latter  exceeded  that  of  the  former. 
While  Germans  were  able  to  identify  every  corpse  by  a  small 
plate  worn  round  the  neck,  bearing  the  inscription  of  the  regi- 
ment with  the  man's  regimental  number,  the  French  had  to  be 
buried  unrecognised.  The  sounds  of  the  ''Dead  March  in 
Saul,"  which  the  wind  wafts  across  the  battle-field  in  every 
direction  denotes  but  too  plainly  that  the  officers  of  every  regi- 
ment are  paying  the  last  honours  to  their  fallen  comrades,  who, 
having  fallen  on  service,  were  buried  with  their  epaulettes,  sword 
and  sash. 
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It  would  have  been  as  well  for  the  French  army  under 
Bazaine  to  have  assumed  some  other  name  than  that  of  L*armee 
du  Bhin,  for  was  not  its  fate  prophesied  in  the  following  lines 
when  Napoleon  I.  hastily  retreated  over  that  river  after  the 
battle  of  Leipsic  : — 

Now  woe  betides  the  future  foe 

That  dares  this  stream  invade, 
More  lightly  shall  he  oome  than  go 

Beneath  the  Teuton  blade. 

It  was  evident  to  every  one  that  the  enemy  had  been  driven 
back  and  shut  up  beneath  the  walls  of  Metz.  It  now  became  a 
question  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  cavalry  regiment, 
whether  it  was  destined  to  take  part  at  a  siege,  which  offers  so 
little  glory  to  this  branch  of  the  service,  or  be  more  fortunate 
and  receive  orders  to  march  on  Paris. 

Towards  mid-day.  Count  v.  Waldersee,  the  King's  aide-de- 
camp, brought  the  pleasing  news  that  the  5th  Cavalry  Division 
was  to  form  part  and  take  the  ''  Avant  Garde  "  of  the  army  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  which  was  to  march  upon  the 
French  capital,  and  later  in  the  day  General  Voigt-Retz  con- 
firmed this  statement,  and  thanked  om*  regiment  for  its  gallant 
conduct  on  the  16th,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  regret  at 
our  departure.  He  bade  the  regiment  adieu  with  the  words, 
"  Adieu,  Ulanen,"  which  brought  forth,  "  Adieu,  Excellenz," 
from  every  man.  The  afternoon  was  devoted-  to  prayers  of 
thanksgiving,  conducted  by  our  divisional  chaplain.  I  have 
often  heard  it  said  that  soldiers  in  time  of  war  were  apt  to 
forget  their  duty  towards  their  Maker ;  but  such  has  not  been 
my  experience,  for  I  never  saw  a  congregation  more  devout 
than  were  the  German  soldiery  during  these  open-air  services. 
They  were  not  only  most  attentive,  but  found  pleasure  in  singing 
the  hymns,  a  book  of  which  each  carried  in  his  holsters.  We 
were  all  very  glad  when  at  about  4  o'clock  the  bugle-sound  was 
heard  announcing  our  departure  westwards,  to  take  up  the 
advance-guard  of  the  Maas  army. 

The  22nd  found  our  division  under  way,  scouring  the  country 
on  every  side  from  Bar-le-duc  to  St.  Menehauld.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  Germans  made  such  great  use  of  their  numerous 
and  efficient  cavalry ;  for  the  advancing  host  was  covered  on  all 
sides  by  large  bodies  of  cavalry,  who  scoured  and  explored  every 
road  and  village  for  two  days'  march  ahead  of  the  advancing 
columns.  In  this  way  the  troops  were  able  to  advance  in 
perfect  security,  and  without  fear  of  being  fallen  upon  by  the 
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enemy  without  previous  warning.  The  French  were  thus  kept 
in  utter  ignorance  of  our  movements  and  the  whereabouts  of  our 
principal  force.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  Marshal  McMahon 
would  have,  by  a  forced  march  from  Bheims,  fallen  upon  the 
army  of  the  Grown  Prince  of  Saxony,  which  consisted  at  the 
most  of  75,000,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  form  a  junction  with 
Marshal  Bazaine  before  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  could  have 
come  up  with  the  Third  Army.  But  no  sooner  was  his  fatal 
determination  of  marching  northwards  formed,[.than  it  became 
known  to  the  Germans,  whose  cavalry  were  continually  on  the 
scent  like  so  many  bloodhounds,  who  would  not  be  satisfied 
until  they  had  brought  him  to  bay.  Accordingly  on  the  27th 
we  changed  our  course  northward,  and  after  a  march  of  ten 
hours  we  came  upon  a  division  of  the  French  army  at  Grande 
Pre. 

Had  General  MacMahon  thrown  out  his  large  body  of  cavalry, 
so  as  to  cover  his  northerly  movements,  he  would  possibly  have 
succeeded  in  his  object,  and  have  been  able  to  approach  Metz 
by  forced  marches  unperceived,  but  he  made  no  use  of  this  arm 
which  his  enemy  knew  so  well  how  to  handle.  Moreover  the 
Marshal  had  a  greater  enemy  than  the  Prussians  to  contend 
with,  and  that  was  French  vanity ;  for  they  were  still,  in  their 
own  opinion,  **  la  grande  nation,"  foremost  among  the  European 
states  in  knowledge,  art,  and  military  renown. 

On  the  28th  "  boots  and  saddles  "  was  sounded  early;  the  regi- 
ment having  received  orders  to  make  a  reconnaisance,  we  found 
ourselves  towards  daybreak,  deluged  by  rain,  pushing  forward 
towards  Yougier,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  direction  in  which  the 
French  army  was  moving.  On  passing  through  Falaise,  a 
village  five  miles  from  that  town,  I  was  ordered  to  remain  and 
acquire  such  information  as  I  could^gather  from  the  mayor  of  the 
place.  This  gentleman  swore  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar 
that  he  had  not  seen  a  French  soldier  in  the  neighbourhood 
since  the  declaration  of  war.  Forming  my  own  opinion  of  his 
veracity,  I  determined  to  try  the  post  office,  which  we  often 
found  divulged  important  secrets.  While  one  of  the  Uhlans 
that  accompanied  me  was  breaking  open  the  letter-box,  the 
report  of  several^musket-shots  was  heard,  and  one  poor  fellow 
fell  dead  to  the  ground.  To  put  our  spurs  to  our  horses  and 
bolt  was  the  work  of  a  very  few  seconds,  but  in  so  doing  we 
were  saluted  with  a  hailstorm  of  bullets  pouring  from  nearly 
every  window  in  the  place  as  we  galloped  past.  No  sooner  was 
the   occurrence  reported  to  our  commanding  officer^-than  he 
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ordered  one  squadron  to  snrronnd  the  village,  while  the  other, 
dismounting,  assailed  it  sword  in  hand.  Desperate  was  the 
resistance,  and  several  Uhlans  were  killed  in  the  houses  while 
trying  to  force  their  way  up  the  stairs.  This  left  us  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  smoke  the  enemy  out  a  la  Pelissier ;  for  should  the 
French  oppose  our  further  advance,  it  would  have  been  particu- 
larly awkward  to  find  a  foe  in  our  rear  to  impede  our  retreat. 
This  precaution  proved  unnecessary,  for  no  sooner  did  the 
French,  encamped  around  Vougier,  hear  the  reports  of  the  firing 
and  see  the  flames  rising  above  Falaise,  than  their  commanders 
ordered  the  alarm  to  be  sounded,  and  20,000  men  hastily  packed 
their  traps  together  and  moved  off,  leaving  behind  them  their 
breakfast  as  well  as  many  of  their  tents.  Their  celerity,  I  after- 
wards heard,  was  caused  by  the  fear  that  they  might  at  any 
moment  be  fallen  upon  by  an  overwhelming  enemy;  and  so 
ignorant  were  they  of  the  force  opposed  to  them,  that  a  whole 
corps  d'armSe  hurried  off  at  the  approach  of  a  single  cavalry 
regiment  which  they  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  driving 
back,  but,  on  the  contrary,  allowed  to  follow  them  at  a  distance 
of  about  two  miles  to  their  next  encampment  near  Quatre 
Champs.  This  at  once  betrayed  their  northerly  movement,  and 
enabled  General  von  Blumenthal,  when  be  heard  of  it,  to  point 
out  on  the  map  the  spot  where  their  destruction  would  be 
consummated. 

The  following  day  we  continued  our  movement  northwards. 
The  Srd  Hussars  (Ziethen)  again  added  a  glorious  leaf  to  the 
doings  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  by  taking,  carbine  in  hand,  the 
village  Vouey,  which  was  strongly  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and 
led  by  two  officers  of  MacMahon's  '^  Etat  Major,"  who,  being 
made  prisoners,  were  deprived  of  very  important  papers  found 
on  their  persons. 

The  nigh^  of  the  29th  I  passed  on  out-post  duty  near  TourteroUi 
in  which  town  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  his  head-quarters. 
On  the  morning  of  the  80th  receiving  orders  to  see  whether  it 
was  still  occupied,  I  pushed  forward,  and  entered  the  town  on 
one  side  a  few  minutes  after  the  French  soldiers  had  left  it  on  the 
other.  An  old  woman  mistaking  us  for  brave  children  of  France, 
came  rushing  out  with  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  gave  them  to  my 
men,  remarking,  *'  Voila,  mes  enfantSy  here  is  something  to  cheer 
your  spirits,  and  mind  you  beat  those  sacris  Prussiens  well  the 
next  time,"  and  disappearing  into  the  house,  she  soon  hurried 
out  again  with  two  ''  petits  verres  '\in  her  hand,  and  said  to  me, 
*^  Maintenantf  mon  Sergeant^  trinquons,''  and  before  I  eould  thank 
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her,  she  emptied  her  glass,  crying,  **  Vive  VEmpereur/"  "les, 
sir,"  she  continued, ''  I  have  three  sons  all  in  the  army,  and 
yesterday  the  Emperor  called  me  to  him,  and  shaking  me  by 
the  hand,  thanked  and  condoled  with  me,  but  I  answered  I 
would  I  had  as  many  more  to  place  at  his  service,  at  which  he 
appeared  very  much  aflfected,  and  called  me  une  brave  femme" 
Poor  woman !  you  should  have  seen  her  face  when  she  discovered 
that  we  were  not  Frenchmen,  but  "  sacres  Prussiens"  She  could 
not  realize  it — hardly  had  the  Emperor  left  the  place  than  it 
was  occupied  by  his  enemies — ^and  bursting  into  tears,  she  ran 
into  the  house,  crying,  "  Malheur,  maUieur  !  la  pauvre  France.*^ 

Leaving  the  French  to  pursue  their  north-easterly  course 
towards  Omant  and  Beaumont,  we  were  directed  due  north  on 
to  Poix,  where  we  forced  the  inhabitants  to  destroy  the  railway, 
thus  cutting  off  all  communication  between  Mezidres  and  Paris, 
and  thus  rendering  the  French  retreat  in  this  direction  impos- 
sible. How  and  with  what  result  the  battle  of  Sedan  was 
fought,  has  been  so  often  and  so  much  better  told  than  I  could 
presume  to  tell,  that  I  lay  down  my  pen,  for  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  add  one  jot  to  what  has  been  already  so 
well  described,  unless  it  were  to  remark  that  the  6th  Cavalry 
Division  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  three  barges 
of  champagne  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
staff.  This,  the  only  lot  we  obtained  during  the  whole  war, 
came  at  a  most  opportune  moment,  and  enabled  us  to  celebrate 
in  a  becoming  manner  our  victory  with  a  draft  of  this  imperial, 
and  exhilarating  beverage.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  often  had  to 
endure  severe  privations,  glad  to  eat  and  drink  whatever  we 
could  lay  our  hands  on,  and  were  often  contented  with  bread 
and  bacon,  which  was  washed  down  by  a  glass  of  brandy,  or  the 
sourest  of  wines.  Bread  was  not  at  all  times  plentiful,  for  I 
remember  on  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte  our 
commanding  officer  sending  to  the  Proviant  Bolomme  for  bread, 
six  loaves  were  given  for  600  men,  placing  us  in  a  more 
mysterious  position  than  the  peasants  of  Bethsaida,  for  no  one 
could  devise  a  method  to  appease  so  many  hungry  mouths  with 
80  small  a  supply.  Fortunately  there  were  brighter  days  in  store 
for  us,  as  from  this  time  forth  until  the  winter  campaign  on  the 
Loire  we  were  destined  to  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  Much  time 
was  not,  however,  given  us  to  remain  idle ;  for  hardly  had  the 
Emperor  and  his  army  capitulated,  and  long  before  the  latter 
were  on  their  way  to  Germany,  we  were  advancing  by  quick 
marches  on  to  Paris,  via  Eheims.    Great  had  been  the  rejoicing 
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among  the  German  soldiery  at  the  victory  of  Sedan,  for  they  all 
thought  that  the  war  would  now  come  to  an  end,  and  they  would 
be  able  to  return  to  their  quiet  fire- sides.  There  was  no  crying 
"  a  Paris  ! "  What  did  they  care  for  Paris  ?  Much  rather  would 
they  have  retraced  their  footsteps  towards  their  homes  in 
Pomerania  or  Silesia  than  have  set  out  for  the  French  capital. 
But  these  expectations  vanished  into  air  on  the  proclamation  of 
the  Republic,  which  considerately  proposed  we  should  leave 
France  unmolested,  a  small  pecuniary  advantage  being  added  to 
this  generous  offer,  no  doubt  by  way  of  compensation  for  the 
streams  of  patriotic  blood  that  had  been  so  largely  shed  in 
defending  the  Fatherland  against  an  unwarrantable  aggression. 
The  wise  men  who  had  proclaimed  themselves  rulers  had 
counted  without  their  host,  and  seemed  to  be  unaware  that 
Germany  had  not  shed  her  best  blood  "  pour  la  gloire,"  or  for 
money,  but  that  there  were  other  conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
before  she  would  consent  to  sign  a  peace — a  peace,  no  doubt, 
again  to  be  broken  at  no  distant  period.  Against  this  eventu- 
ality Germany  wished  to  protect  herself,  and  hence  the  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  that  line  of  Lorrainian  and  Alsacian 
fortresses  which  were  a  continual  thorn  in  her  side.  But  when 
Germany  asked  for  the  surrender  of  these  fortresses,  the  self- 
constituted  Government  defiantly  replied,  *' Pas  un  ponce  de 
nos  terres,  pas  une  pierre  des  nos  forter esses. ^^  With  this  answer 
began  a  new  state  of  affairs  in  this  disastrous  contest,  which  was 
now  waged  against  the  entire  French  people,  among  whom  a 
'Mev6e  en  masse"  had  been  called  for.  The  war  that  now 
ensued  was  of  a  very  different  character  to  that  which  we  had 
been  carrying  on.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  had  to  contend  with 
an  open  enemy,  while  now  one  never  knew  when  and  from  what 
quarter  to  expect  opposition,  every  bush  and  thicket  concealing 
a  lurking  foe.  The  life  of  an  Uhlan  became  very  adventurous, 
full  of  hair-breadth  escapes ;  often  terminated  by  a  billet  foV  the 
next  world. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Two  events  of  interest  to  naval  officers  have  just  taken  place, 
which  render  it  opportune  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
naval  architecture.  The  first  is  the  death  of  Mr.  Scott  Bussell, 
who  may  well  be  described  as  the  father  of  modem  shipbuilding. 
The  second  is  the  publication  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White  of  a  second 
and  enlarged  edition  of  his  admirable  manual  of  naval  archi- 
tecture.* A  review  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Russell  and  of  Mr.  White's 
book  will  take  us  rapidly  over  the  whole  history  of  a  branch  of 
applied  science  which  is  of  the  very  first  importance  to  naval 
officers.  The  reasons  why  an  acquaintance  with  naval  archi- 
tecture is  so  essential  to  sailors  are  tolerably  obvious.  Circum- 
stances continually  arise  when  a  scientific  knowledge  of  such 
questions  as  stability,  the  structural  strength  of  ships,  their 
steering  and  propulsion,  are  all  important.  In  no  other  work  in 
existence  is  so  much  sound  and  systematic  information  to  be 
obtained  as  in  Mr.  White's  book.  The  reader  will  find  that  the 
most  difficult  subjects  are  treated  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
become  almost  easy.  As  far  as  possible,  mathematical  processes 
and  demonstrations  are  avoided.  When  figures  must  be  used 
they  are  employed  in^the  simplest  manner ;  and  when  the  solution 
of  any  question  imperatively  demands  a  knowledge  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  the  steps  to  be  taken  and  the  methods  made  use 
of  are  indicated,  but  the  details  of  calculations  omitted.  We  will 
revert  again  both  to  the  contents  and  to  the  literary  qualities  of 
Mr.  White's  book,  but  before  doing  so  it  will  be  convenient  to 
consider  the  condition  of  shipbuilding  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Scott  Bussell  commenced  his  career,  and  the  improvements 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  carrying  out. 
It  is  exactly  half  a  century  since  Mr.  Scott  Bussell  first  applied 

*  A  Manual  of  Naval  Architecture,  for  the  use  of  OJUcers  of  the  Boyal  Navy, 
Officers  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  Shipbuilders,  ffc.  By  W.  H.  White,  Chief 
Constructor  Boyal  Navy.  (Second  edition.)  London :  John  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street. 
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his  powerful  analytical  mind  and  practical  genius  to  the  im- 
provement of  naval  architecture.  He  was  at  that  time  a  mere 
youth— only  twenty-four  years  of  age — ^but  he  had  received 
practical  engineering  instruction  in  the  workshops,  and  had  had 
a  sound  scientific  education  in  three  Scotch  Universities.  At 
that  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  steam  navigation  was  in 
its  very  infancy.  Ocean-going  steamers  were  unknown.  Iron 
had  not  been  begun  to  be  used  as  a  material  for  ships'  construc- 
tion, and  scientific  naval  architecture  was  an  unknown  branch 
of  applied  science.  By  scientific  naval  architecture  is  meant 
the  knowledge  of  such  questions  as  the  stability  of  ships  under 
various  conditions  of  loading,  of  wind,  and  of  wave ;  the  resist- 
ance opposed  to  the  progress  of  a  vessel  through  the  water,  and 
the  proper  form  of  vessels  to  minimise  these  resistances ;  the 
structural  strength  of  ships,  and  the  strains  brought  to  bear  on 
them  under  given  circumstances  of  distribution  of  load,  and  of 
position  of  the  vessel  amidst  waves ;  the  laws  which  govern  the 
rolling  of  a  vessel  among  waves ;  and  many  other  such  subjects. 
Shipbuilding  was,  in  fact,  at  that  time  merely  an  empirical  art. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  most  exact  of  the  applications  of  mechanical 
science.  It  was  fortunate  for  Mr.  Scott  Bussell  that  such  a  large 
field  lay  ready  to  hand  for  his  powerful  mind  to  work  in,  and 
equally  fortunate  for  shipbuilding  that  such  a  zealous  worker 
was  ready  to  employ  the  whole  energy  of  his  gifted  brain  and 
the  resources  of  his  splendid  education  in  this  field  of  labour. 

The  very  first  of  the  numerous  problems  waiting  for  solution 
to  which  Scott  Bussell  devoted  his  attention  was  the  question  of 
the  resistance  of  vessels  to  propulsion  through  the  water.  Why 
this  should  have  been  so,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  guess  after  an 
interval  of  half  a  century.  If,  however,  we  imagine  ourselves 
placed  for  a  moment  in  the  circumstances  which  then  prevailed, 
we  may  form  a  very  reasonable  conjecture  as  to  the  reason  why 
this  question  of  resistance  assumed  such  prominence.  Just 
about  that  time  one  of  the  great  commercial  questions  of  the  day 
was  the  application  of  steam  power  to  ocean  navigation.  Hitherto 
steamers  had  only  been  employed  in  inland  waters  and  along 
the  coasts.  The  success  attained,  and  the  manifold  advantages 
attending  the  use  of  mechanical  propellers,  caused  general 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  construction  of  steamers  for  crossing 
the  Atlantic.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  was  the  quantity 
of  coal  which  marine  engines  of  that  time  consumed  in  develop- 
ing a  given  amount  of  power.  It  was  feared  that  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  carrying  power  of  the  vessel  would  be  taken  up 
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by  the  coals  necessary  to  keep  the  engines  going  that  sufficient 
cargo  could  not  be  carried  to  make  the  voyage  pay*  In  those 
days  marine  engines  probably  consumed  from  6  to  9  lbs.  of  coal 
per  indicated  horse  power,  or  even  more,  whereas  at  the  present 
day  from  1^  to  2j^  lbs.  is  the  allowance.  It  was  therefore  a  yital 
question  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  resistance  which 
vessels  offered  to  propulsion,  in  order  that  a  given  speed  might 
be  attained  with  the  smidlest  possible  expenditure  of  horse 
power.  To  reduce  the  consumption  of  coal  per  horse  power 
appeared  at  that  time  a  rather  hopeless  task,  for  all  the  methods 
of  economising  fuel  now  practised — ^viz.  high  boiler  pressure, 
which  alone  renders  expansion  profitable,  and  surface  condensa- 
tion, and  compounding  of  the  engines — ^were  either  unknown  or 
seemed  impossible  of  attainment  on  board  ship.  Hence  it  was 
that  this  question  of  resistance  became  the  prominent  question 
of  the  hour. 

The  resistance  which  a  vessel  experiences  in  passing  through 
the  water  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  portions.  There 
is  first  the  resistance  due  to  wave-making  or  surface  disturbance 
of  the  water  by  the  vessel  as  it  passes  through.  Second,  there 
is  the  resistance  due  to  the  friction  of  the  water  against  the 
submerged  surface  of  the  ship,  commonly  called  skin  friction. 
Lastly  there  is  what  is  called  eddy-making  resistance  at  the 
stern ;  this  is,  however,  in  ordinary  cases  by  far  the  least 
important  of  the  three.  The  element  of  the  total  resistance 
which  Scott  Bussell  investigated  in  the  first  instance  was  the 
wave-making  resistance,  or  surface  disturbance.  It  may  well  be 
wondered  why  this  was  so,  because,  to  use  Mr.  White's  words, 
*'  frictional  resistance  is  the  most  important  element  of  the  total 
resistances  of  most  ships ;  and  in  well-formed  ships  moving  at 
moderate  speeds  it  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  resistance. 
♦  *  *  The  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Froude  on  H.M.S.  Grey- 
hound, and  those  made  by  him  on  numerous  models,  show  that 
for  speeds  of  from  six  to  eight  knots,  or  about  the  half-speed  of 
ordinary  ships,  the  frictional  resistance  with  clean  bottoms  is 
80  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  resistance,  and  at  the  fall  speeds 
even  of  the  swiftest  ships  the  frictional  resistance  equals  60 
or  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  resistance."  The  reason  why  Scott 
Bussell  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the  wave-making  resistance 
was  because  in  his  time  vessels  were  not  well  formed.  The  old 
bluff  bows  of  sailing  ships  were  still  in  use,  and  when  it  was 
attempted  to  drive  these  through  the  water  at  high  rates  of 
speed  the  wave-making  resistance  became  the  most  important 
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element.  Another  reason  was  that  the  frictional  resistance, 
sach  as  it  was,  whether  great  or  small,  was  incapable  of  being 
reduced.  It  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  surfaces  in  contact, 
and  in  the  days  of  copper  bottoms  the  nature  of  the  surfaces 
was  most  favourable  to  the  reduction  of  skin  friction.  The 
only  matters  of  importance  to  be  determined  in  relation  to  skin 
friction  were  what  proportion  it  bore  to  the  total  resistance 
under  varying  circumstances  of  speed,  form,  and  surface. 

He  had  not  got  far  in  his  investigations  before  he  ascertained 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  waves  was  essential  before  he 
could  discover  in  what  way  wave-making  impeded  the  motion  of 
vessels.  It  would  be  impossible  in  this  short  sketch  to  follow 
all  the  experiments  which  he  made  on  the  nature  of  waves  and 
on  the  resistance  offered  by  water  to  bodies.  Only  one  or  two 
of  the  principal  results  can  now  be  given.  He  discovered  the 
existence  of  a  new  kind  of  wave  which  had  never  previously 
been  observed  or  investigated,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
the  wave  of  translation.  To  this  class  belong  the  waves 
generated  by  the  fore-body  of  a  ship  as  it  enters  the  water,  and 
to  maintain  which  may  absorb  so  much  power.  The  particles 
of  water  are  pushed  aside  by  the  entering  body  of  the  ship,  and 
this  pushing  continues  till  the  fullest  midship  section  has  passed 
a  given  particle.  The  time  occupied  in  pushing  the  particles 
aside  to  the  utmost  swing  depends  on  the  speed  at  which  the 
vessel  is  travelling  through  the  water,  and  on  the  distance 
between  the  stem  of  the  vessel  and  the  fullest  section  amidships, 
in  other  words,  on  the  length  of  the  entrance  of  the  vessel. 
In  popular  language,  if  the  length  of  entrance  is  short,  and  the 
speed  at  the  same  time  high,  the  particles  of  water  will  have  to 
be  pushed  aside  with  great  violence  in  order  that  they  may  be 
got  out  of  the  way  quickly  enough  for  the  vessel  to  pass.  The 
result  will  be  great  surface  disturbance,  and  a  large  wave  will 
be  generated  by  the  impulse  and  continuously  maintained. 
Similarly  with  the  after-body  of  the  ship,  the  particles,  when 
pushed  to  their  utmost  limit  aside,  should  commence  to  return 
or  close  in  as  the  after-body  tapers  away,  and  in  so  doing  should 
press  the  vessel  forward,  and  thus  restore  to  the  vessel  part  of 
the  work  which  had  been  expended  in  pushing  them  aside* 
Scott  Bussell  discovered  the  form  of  entrance,  and  of  after-body 
best  suited  to  attain  the  desired  results,  and  called  this  by  the 
name  of  the  wave  line  form.  On  this  subject  Mr.  White  says 
that  the  wave  line  theory  '^  has  the  great  merit  of  having 
enforced  the  importance  which  might  attach  to  the  wave-making 
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factor  in  the  resistance,  unless  the  lengths  of  entrance  and  run 
in  a  ship  were  suitably  proportioned  to  her  maximum  speed 
*  *  *  the  entrance  and  run  have  also  been  termed  the  *  wave- 
making  features/  because  the  waves  which  accompany  a  ship 
are  produced,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  accelerations  and  retarda- 
tions of  the  particles  of  water,  resulting  from  the  motion  of  the 
entrance  and  run  relatively  to  those  particles." 

Mr.  Bussell's  improvements  were  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
exterior  form.  After  he  had  taken  to  practical  shipbuilding, 
nearly  every  structural  improvement  of  any  importance  intro- 
duced up  to  the  time  that  he  retired  from  this  business  was 
due  to  his  inventive  genius.  When  iron  was  first  introduced, 
incredible  though  it  may  now  sound,  all  iron  ships  were  clinker 
built.  He  greatly  simplified  the  construction  by  plating  the 
ship  with  "in  and  out  strakes,"  which  plan,  when  once 
known,  was  universally  adopted.  He  also  invented  double 
bottoms,  continuous  iron  decks,  and  the  longitudinal  system  of 
construction,  all  of  which  improvements,  or  obvious  and  easily 
deduced  modifications  of  them,  are  now  invariably  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy. 

In  the  Great  Eastern  we  see  all  his  ideas  embodied  to  the 
fullest  extent.  We  have  the  wave  form,  the  double  bottom,  the 
longitudinal  girder  system  of  construction,  and  the  iron  decks. 
When  we  remember  that  this  vessel  was  not  merely  the  largest 
ship  that  the  world  had  hitherto  seen,  but  that  she  remains  still 
unapproached  in  size,  not  only  by  any  other  boat,  but  by  any 
other  iron  structure  in  existence ;  the  mind  must  be  filled  with 
astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  skill  and  knowledge  of  her 
constructor,  who,  without  previous  experience  on  an  adequate 
scale,  and  with  nothing  to  lead  up  to  her,  evolved  this  leviathan 
from  his  brain  a  perfect  whole,  a  model  still  for  his  successors 
to  imitate  in  many  of  its  features  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
unrivalled  progress  in  all  other  branches  of  engineering.  Let 
no  one  imagine  that  the  great  Transatlantic  mail  steamers  of 
to-day,  small  though  they  are  by  comparison  with  the  Oreat 
Eastern,  possess  anything  like  her  structural  strength.  Those 
who  know  how  some  of  them  work  in  heavy  weather  in  the 
Atlantic,  are  well  aware  that  if  any  further  step  in  advance  is 
taken  in  the  size  of  these  boats,  the  Oreat  Eastern* s  structure,  or 
some  modification  of  it,  will  have  to  be  adopted  in  their  design. 

Mr.  Scott  Bussell  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  armour- 
clad  iron  ships.  Sometime  before  a  single  ironclad  frigate  was 
built  for  the  navy,  he  deposited  at  the  Admiralty  the  plans  of  a 
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vessel  practically  identical  with  the  Warrior  class.  Eventually 
his  plans  were  adopted  with  slight  alterations  in  detail,  and  the 
Warrior  and  the  Black  Prince  were  ordered  to  be  built.  These 
vessels,  like  the  Oreat  Eastern,  embody  all  his  peculiar  ideas. 
He  was  a  firm  opponent  of  the  temporising  policy  of  plating 
wooden  ships  with  armour.  Now  that  nearly  twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  his  protest,  we  can  judge  of  the  soundness  of  his 
views.  The  Warrior  remains  to-day  structurally  as  perfect  as 
when  she  was  first  conunissioned,  and  is  quite  capable — if  re- 
engined — of  being  converted  into  a  most  excellent  high-speed 
cruiser ;  but  the  wooden  armour-clads,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Lord  Warden,  have  become  obsolete. 

Mr.  Scott  Bussell  rendered  another  great  service  to  the 
science  of  naval  architecture,  which  should  be  stated.  He  was 
the  original  founder  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  embryo  institution  was  held  at 
his  house  on  Sydenham  Hill.  There  were  only  four  mem- 
bers present,  viz.  Mr.  Eussell  himself.  Dr.  WooUey,  the 
eminent  mathematician  and  Inspector  of  Dockyard  Schools, 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Edward)  Beed,  who  afterwards  became  Chief 
Constructor  of  the  Navy,  and  last,  though  not  least,  Mr. 
Bamaby,  the  present  Director  of  Naval  Construction  at  the 
Admiralty.  At  that  meeting  Mr.  Beed  was  appointed  the 
secretary  to  the  young  institution,  and  Mr.  Scott  Bussell  made 
himself  pecuniarily  responsible  for  all  expenses.  The  institution 
has  grown  and  prospered,  and  rendered  incalculable  services  to 
the  cause  of  scientific  shipbuilding.  Amongst  other  services, 
the  institution  in  its  turn  was  instrumental  in  founding  the 
School  of  Naval  Architecture,  formerly  carried  on  under  Mr. 
Merrifield's  able  management  for  several  years  at  South  Ken- 
sington, but  now  a  branch  of  [the  Boyal  Naval  College  at 
Greenwich.  This  school  is  a  unique  institution ;  it  has  from  its 
very  commencement  sent  forth  to  the  world  numbers  of  the 
ablest  young  men  who  have  received  the  best  attainable  tech- 
nical education,  and  they  have  in  their  turn  done  excellent 
work  wherever  they  have  settled  down.  One  of  the  very  first 
and  most  distinguished  of  these  students  was  Mr.  White  himself, 
the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  and  one  of  the  Chief  Con- 
structors of  the  Navy.  Mr.  White  has  always  taken  the  most 
active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  old  school.  Shortly  after 
passing  out  with  the  highest  attainable  honours,  he  accepted  the 
post  of  Instructor  in  Naval  Architecture  at  the  School.  This 
post  he  retained,  together  with  his  place  in  the  Controller's 
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Department  at  the  Admiralty,  till  a  few  months  since,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Chief  Constructor.  His  quali- 
fications for  writing  a  work  on  naval  architecture,  so  far  as 
naval  architecture  deals  with  men-of-war,  are  of  the  very 
highest ;  but  he  is  equally  at  home  when  dealing  with  merchant 
vessels.  Many  of  Mr.  White's  old  pupils  now  occupy  responsible 
positions  in  large  merchant-ship  building  firms,  and,  therefore, 
his  Information  on  this  subject  is  of  the  soundest. 

Mr.  White's  book  possesses  one  quality  which  is  unfortunately 
too  rare  in  English  technical  works,  viz.  system  and  symmetry. 
Those  who  are  used  to  the  manner  in  which  information  in 
ordinary  works  of  this  nature  is  pitchforked,  so  to  speak,  into 
the  pages,  without  the'slightest  regard  to  the  due  sequence  of 
subjects,  and  apparently  at  utter  random,  will  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  opposite  quality  in  Mr.  White's  book.  The  sense  of 
confusion  generated  in  the  minds  of  most  readers,  by  the 
ordinary  run  of  these  books,  is  easier  felt  than  described. 
It  accounts  for  half  the  difficulties  experienced  in  understanding 
them.  Instead  of  being  able  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  the 
matter  in  hand,  the  unfortunate  reader  as  a  rule  has  to  expend 
half  his  energy  in  supplying  missing  links  of  reasoning,  and  in 
generally  endeavouring  to  restore  order  to  chaotic  confusion. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  this 
style  of  writing  is  inherent  in  the  national  character,  or  whether 
it  is  due  to  the  evil  example  of  some  much-read  writers  of  a  few 
generations  back ;  but  this  at  any  rate  is  certain,  the  evil  such 
as  it  is  tends  to  propagate  itself,  for  the  reading  of  this  type  of 
work  is  the  very  worst  preparation  for  orderly  thinking  or 
writing.  Mr.  White  has  been  able  to  disentangle  himself  from 
these  evil  traditions,  for  his  book  is  not  only  systematic  and 
symmetrical  as  a  whole,  but  every  detail  which  requires  reason- 
ing has  been  treated  with  equal  care  and  skill,  every  result 
carefully  deduced  from  its  roots. 

The  book,  which  is  now  a  bulky  volume  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  pages,  is  divided  into  thirteen  chapters.  The  first  of 
these  deals  with  the  displacement  and  buoyancy  of  ships.  It 
contains  much  interesting  information  on  curves  of  displace- 
ment, their  construction  and  uses,  reserve  buoyancy  for  various 
types  of  war  and  merchant  ships,  the  principles  of  construction 
of  submarine  vessels,  the  water-tight  subdivision  of  ships, 
unsinkable  ships ;  and,  lastly,  the  much  discussed  questions  of 
free-board  and  load-draught.  Concerning  reserve  buoyancy,  we 
are  given  diagrams    illustrating   the    proportion    of   reserve 
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possessed  by  various  types  of  ships  of  war,  ranging  from  the 
American  monitor  Miantonomah,  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
1866,  with  the  npper-deck  only  three  feet  above  the  water,  and 
a  reserve  buoyancy  of  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  displacement,  to 
the  Inconstant^  in  which  the  reserve  is  eqnal  to,  or  even  greater 
than  the  displacement.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
turret-ships  of  the  Devastation  class  possess  a  reserve  of  buoy- 
ancy of  50  per  cent.,  and  the  armoured  frigates  of  the  Sultan 
and  Hercules  class  a  reserve  of  as  much  as  80  to  90  per  cent,  of 
the  displacement.  ''  As  regards  merchant  ships,  the  diversity  of 
practice  in  loading  renders  it  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule ; 
there  seems,  however,  a  concurrence  of  opinion  in  fixing  the 
minimum  reserve  of  buoyancy  at  from  20  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
displacement,  varying  it  according  to  the  season  of  the  year^ 
the  character  of  the  cargo,  extent  of  the  voyage,  Ac." 

The  remarks  on  submarine  vessels  are  very  interesting.  As, 
however,  an  exhaustive  article  on  this  topic  is  now  in  course  of 
publication  in  these  pages,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  allude 
further  to  the  subject. 

The  remarks  on  water-tight  sub-division  by  means  of  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal  bulkheads,  water-tight  decks,  and  double 
bottoms  are  of  much  importance.  In  merchant  ships,  till  very 
recently,  efficient  sub-division  has  been  much  neglected.  **  In 
iron  or  steel  merchant  ships  efficient  water-tight  sub-division  is 
commonly  wanting ;  the  consequent  risks  being  accepted  rather 
than  the  interference  with  stowage  of  the  hold,  which  might 
result,  in  some  cases,  from  the  multiplication  of  transverse 
bulkheads.  Sailing  ships,  even  of  the  largest  size,  commonly 
have  but  one  bulkhead  near  the  bow ;  steamers  are,  as  a  rule, 
somewhat  better  off,  and  in  many  of  the  largest  passenger 
steamers  the  sub-division  is  carried  out  thoroughly,  transverse 
and  longitudinal  bulkheads  as  well  as  decks  being  utilised  as 
water-tight  partitions.''  In  marked  contrast  to  this  state  of 
things  is  the  careful  sub-division  practised  in  our  war-ships. 
We  find  that  four  of  the  latest  ironclads,  viz.  the  Alexandra,  the 
Devastation,  the  Dreadnought,  and  the  Inflexible,  possess  respec- 
tively 115,  104,  101,  and  185  water-tight  compartments,  many 
of  them  in  the  wing  passages  being  filled  with  coals ;  so  that 
even  if  pierced  by  a  collision,  or  otherwise,  but  little  water  could 
enter.  The  great  advantage  of  such  bulkheads  and  double 
bottoms  is  illustrated  by  the  collisions  between  the  Minotaur 
and  BeUerophon  and  the  Hercules  and  Northumberland,  as  well 
as  by  the  grounding  of  the  Jgincourt  on  the  Pearl  Bock  at 
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Gibraltar,  and  by  the  Oreat  Eastern  grounding  on  a  rock  on  the 
North  American  coast.  In  each  of  these  cases,  though  the 
outer  skin  of  the  ship  was  penetrated,  the  inner  skin  saved  her. 
The  Vanguard,  also,  is  an  instance  of  the  value  of  sub-division. 
She  received  a  wound,  from  the  ram  of  the  Iron  Duke,  which 
measured  about  twenty  square  feet  in  area,  and  which  was  large 
enough  to  have  caused  her  to  sink  in  a  few  minutes,  only  for 
the  inner  skin.  The  slight  damage  done  to  this  skin  and  to  the 
armour  shelf,  admitted  so  little  water  that  she  remained  afloat 
for  seventy  minutes.  Had  the  water-tight  doors  in  the  bulk- 
heads been  made  fast  she  would  probably  not  have  sunk  at  all. 
The  principles  on  which  sub-division  should  be  carried  out  are 
thoroughly  explained,  and  the  effects  of  penetrating  compart- 
ments in  various  parts  of  a  ship  receive  ample  illustration. 

The  second  chapter,  on  the  tonnage  of  ships,  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  early  history  of  the  tonnage  question,  and  a  complete 
account  of  modern  legislation  on  this  subject.  This  chapter 
will  probably  be  of  less  interest  to  naval  officers  than  to  mer- 
chant shipowners. 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  statical  stability,  and  will  well 
repay  the  most  careful  reading.  In  it  the  conditions  of  stability 
are  fully  explained,  and  the  use  of  metacentric  diagrams  illus- 
trated. The  method  of  determining  the  vertical  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  by  inclining  experiments,  is  fully  illustrated,  as 
also  the  effects  of  moving  weights  vertically  and  transversely, 
and  of  adding  and  removing  weights.  The  chapter  concludes 
with  an  account  of  the  methods  of  construction  and  uses  of 
curves  of  stability,  and  several  examples  of  such  curves  are  given 
for  both  war  and  merchant  steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  Of 
foremost  interest  among  these  are  four  curves  which  graphically 
illustrate  the  stability  of  the  Inflexible : — 

1.  In  the  load  condition,  and  the  unarmoured  end  intact. 

2.  In  the  light  condition  „  „  „ 

8.  In  the  load  condition  „  „        riddled. 

4.  In  the  light  condition  „  „  „ 

When  the  unarmoured  ends  are  completely  riddled  the  damage 
done  ''  would  cause  the  Inflexible  to  sink  more  than  two  feet 
below  the  ordinary  load-line,  reducing  her  freeboard  by  an  equal 
amount,  and  lessening  her  stability  very  greatly."  In  fact,  the 
range  of  stability  would  in  this  manner  be  reduced  from  74° 
to  30°. 

The  oscillations  of  ships  in  still  water,  and  among  waves,  the 
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nature  of  deep-sea  waves,  and  an  account  of  the  methods  made 
use  of  for  observing  the  rolling  and  pitching  motion  of  ships,  are 
contained  in  Chapters  IV.  to  VII.  It  is  impossible  to  do  full 
justice  to  Mr.  White's  manner  of  treating  these  dij£cult  subjects 
in  this  short  review.  To  do  so  would  involve  the  writing  of 
another  book  on  Mr.  White's  work.  He  begins  by  considering 
the  case  of  unresisted  motion  in  still  water,  and  goes  on  to  notice 
the  changes  in  the  period  of  rolling  produced  by  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  weights.  He  then  investigates  the  effect  of  fluid 
resistance  on  rolling  motion,  and  explains  the  action  of  bilge 
keels  and  firee  water  in  the  ship  in  extinguishing  the  rolls.  '*  The 
Inflexible  is  the  first  vessel  fitted  "  with  a  chamber  to  contain 
free  water  **  which  has  been  completed,  and  the  experience 
gained  in  her,  both  by  still  water  rolling,  and  by  her  behaviour 
at  sea,  has  been  conclusive  as  to  the  remarkable  extinctive  effect 
of  the  contained  water,  even  when  its  total  weight  did  not  much 
exceed  one  two-hundredth  part  of  her  weight."  The  effect  of 
free  water  in  checking  rolling  may  be  partly  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  motions  of  the  water  always  tend  to  lag  behind 
those  of  the  ship.  The  value  of  bilge  keels  in  producing  the 
same  effect  is  also  fully  gone  into,  and  an  account  given  of  the 
experiments  on  the  subject  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Froude  and  by 
M.  Bertin.  The  chapter  on  oscillations  in  still  water  concludes 
with  an  explanation  of  the  practical  use  made  of  the  theory  of 
dynamical  stability  in  comparing  the  safety  of  ships  under  the 
action  of  suddenly  applied  forces,  such  as  gusts  or  squalls  of 
wind.  These  remarks  are  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the 
Captain.  ''  Lowness  of  freeboard,  associated  with  a  moderate 
metacentric  height,  contributed  to  give  the  ill-fated  Captain  a 
curve  of  stability  of  quite  a  different  character  from  that  of  any 
other  ship  of  war  carrying  mast  and  sails.  Prior  to  her  loss 
our  information  on  the  curves  of  stability  for  various  classes  of 
ships  was  very  meagre ;  but  now  that  numerous  and  laborious 
investigations  have  been  made,  the  very  exceptional  character  of 
the  Captain  stands  out  clearly." 

In  the  chapter  on  the  oscillations  of  ships  among  waves,  the 
author  gives  a  sketch  of  the  earlier  theories  of  rolling,  and  then 
goes  on  to  state  the  principal  features  of  the  modem  theory. 
He  gives  three  practical  deductions  of  great  importance  from 
the  investigation  of  unresisted  rolling,  compared  with  observa* 
tions  of  the  rolling  of  ships  at  sea. 

''First,  it  appears  that  very  heavy  rolling  is  likely  to  result 
from  equality,  or  approximate  equality  of  the  period  of  a  ship 
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and  the  half  period  of  waves,  even  when  the  waves  are  very  long 
in  proportion  to  their  height."  As  an  instance  in  point,  the 
case  of  the  Monarch  may  he  mentioned,  which,  during  the  cruiss 
of  the  combined  squadron  in  1871,  far  surpassed  most  of  the 
ships  present  in  heavy  weather,  but  there  was  one  occasion 
when  through  the  action  of  synchronism  of  periods,  she  rolled 
more  heavily  in  a  long  swell  than  did  the  notoriously  heavy 
rollers  of  the  Prince  Consort  class. 

"Second.  It  follows  from  the  investigation  for  unresisted 
rolling  that  the  best  possible  means,  apart  from  increase  in  the 
fluid  resistance,  of  securing  steadiness  in  a  sea-way,  is  to  give  to 
a  ship  the  longest  possible  natural  period  for  her  still-water 
oscillations.  This  deduction  it  is  which  has  been  kept  in  view 
in  the  design  of  many  recent  war-ships,  both  English  and 
foreign,  and  its  correctness  has  been  fully  established  by 
numerous  observations." 

"  Third.  It  appears  from  the  investigation  of  unresisted  rolling 
that  vessels  having  very  quick  periods,  say  three  seconds  or  less 
for  a  single  roll,  fare  better  among  ordinary  large  storm-waves, 
than  vessels  having  periods  of  four  to  six  seconds." 

Mr.  White  next  reverts  to  the  question  of  the  influence  of 
fluid-resistance  upon  rolling  among  waves,  and  explains  Mr. 
Bertin's  and  Mr.  Froude's  methods  of  investigating  the  question. 
"  The  broad  practical  deduction  from  all  Jthese  investigations 
is,  that  any  increase  in  the  fluid-resistance  to  the  rolling  of  a 
ship  tends  to  limit  her  maximum  oscillations  among  waves." 
This  statement  leads  naturally  to  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
bilge  keels  and  free-water  chambers  for  ships  at  sea.  The  cases 
of  the  Indian  troop-ships  are  cited  as  examples  of  the  good 
effect  of  bilge-pieces,  but  by  far  the  best  evidence  in  favour  of 
their  value  is  the  comparative  trial  made  by  Mr.  Froude  between 
the  sister  ships  the  Greyhound  and  the  Perseus,  off  Plymouth  in 
1872.  The  former  vessel  was  fitted  with  bilge-keels  about  three 
and  half  feet  deep,  whereas  the  latter  had  none.  The  conditions 
6therwise  were  identical  for  the  two  ships.  The  result  was  that 
"  the  Perseus  was  found  to  reach  a  maximum  roll  about  twice  as 
great  as  that  for  the  Greyhound ;  the  proportions  for  the  mean 
oscillations  of  the  two  ships  being  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
maximum."  This  chapter  concludes  with  an  investigation  of 
the  rolling  of  ships  with  sail  set,  and  with  a  consideration  of 
longitudinal  oscillations  known  as  pitching  and  'scending. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  deals  more  with  the  constructive 
features  of  ship-building,  such  as — ^the  strains  and^structoral 
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strength  of  ships,  materials  for  ship-bnilding,  the  resist- 
ance of  ships,  and  propulsion  by  sail  and  steam.  The 
question  of  strains  is  one  of  vital  importance.  "When  we  con- 
sider the  immense  size  of  modem  ships  and  the  enormous 
weights  carried,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  structure  carrying 
these  weights  has  not  the  advantage  of  fixity  of  position,  like 
land  buildings,  but  is  liable  to  be  constantly  in  a  state  of  motion 
in  three  dimensions,  motion  not  fonly  of  trauBlation  but  of 
rolling  and  pitching,  and  is  further  liable  to  the  strains  caused 
by  the  propelling  machinery,*' and  in  the  case  of  war  vessels  to 
the  firing  of  heavy  guns,  we  are  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  presented  to  the  Naval  Architects 

A  ship  floating  in  still  water  may  be  very  severely  strained 
owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  weight  and  buoyancy.  For 
instance  take  the  case  of  an  ironclad  with  fine  ends,  covered 
with  armour.  Here  the  buoyancy  of  the  ends  is  but  slight  while 
the  weights  carried  may  be  very  considerable.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  weight  can  be  supported  by 
the  buoyancy  at  the  ends,  and  the  remainder  has  to  be  supported 
by  the  structure  of  the  rest  of  the  ship,  and  longitudinal  bending 
strains  are  thereby  induced.  The  general  condition  of  the  ship 
may  in  this  instance  be  likened  to  a  lever  supported  in  the 
middle  and  loaded  at  the  ends.  This  condition  of  things  may 
be  very  considerably  aggravated  if  the  vessel  be  moving  through 
waves  of  about  her  own  length,  for  in  this  case  when  the  crest 
of  theVave  is  at  the  middle  of  the  ship,  the  ends  may  be  almost 
out  of  water.  This  is  only  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  ships  may  be  strained. 

The  chief  strains  to  which  ships  may  be  subjected  are 
classified  as  follows.  1.  Those  which  tend  to  produce  longitu-^ 
dinal  bending  of  the  whole  structure,  commonly  called  "  hogging' 
and  sagging."  2.  Those  which  tend  to  alter  the  transverse  form 
of  the  ship.  8.  Strains  due  to  the  propelling  agency.  And  4. 
Local  strains,  which  latter  are  due  to  such  causes  as  concen- 
trated loads,  grounding,  loads  on  decks,  collisions,  &c.  Thia 
chapter  contains  very  interesting  information  on  the  condition 
of  many  typical  ironclads  as  regards  the  longitudinal  strains. 
The  effects  of  ramming  on  the  bows  of  the  ram  are  also  con* 
sidered  in  detail.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  Mr.  White  uses, 
the  word  strain  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  term, 
and  not  in  the  very  specialised  sense  which  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Bankine  employed.  He  made  use  of  the  word  9tres$: 
to  denote  what  is    commonly    called    strain,    and^^edithe 
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latter  word  to  denote  the  alteration  in  form  which  the 
material  of  which  a  body  is  composed  undergoes  when  stressed. 
Closely  connected  with  the  strains  which  ships  undergo  is  the 
subject  of  the  dispositions  of  the  material  which  the  builder 
adopts  in  order  to  meet  the  strains,  i.e.  in  order  to  provide  the 
needful  structural  strength.  This  matter  is  dealt  with  in  the 
ninth  chapter.  The  principles  of  the  strength  of  beams  and 
girders  are  first  explained,  and  these  principles  are  then  applied 
to  the  more  complicated  cases  of  ships.  The  methods  of  framing 
ships  longitudinally  and  transversely,  as  also  the  parts  played 
by  the  skin  of  the  ship,  continuous  iron  decks,  and  bulkheads, 
whether  whole  or  partial,  are  now  pretty  well  understood,  and 
need  not  here  be  reverted  to  at  length.  Mr.  White's  treatment 
of  them  is  lucid  to  the  last  degree.  A  remarkable  revolution 
which  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  taken  place  in  the  struc- 
tural arrangements  of  merchant  ships  deserves  notice.  Till  the 
year  1877  merchant  iron  ships  were  almost  invariably  framed 
transversely,  in  spite  of  the  known  advantages  of  longitudinal 
frames  in  the  under-water  portions  of  the  vessels,  the  practica- 
bility of  carrying  out  which  was  amply  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Scott  Bussell,  in  the  Annette  and  other  ships,  including  the 
Oreat  Eastern^  some  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  also  by  the 
invariable  practice  in  the  armoured  shipbuilding  for  the  Boyal 
Navy.  "  Since  1877  a  remarkable  extension  of  theuaeof  cellular 
double  bottoms  has  taken  place  in  the  mercantile  marine."  Mr. 
White  says,  **  It  may  fairly  be  supposed  that  the  examples  of  the 
Great  Eastern  and  the  armoured  ships  of  the  navy  had  some 
influence  upon  the  movement,  as  well  as  upon  the  character  of 
the  structural  arrangements  of  recent  merchant  ships  built  with 
cellular  double  bottoms."  We  shrewdly  suspect  that  Mr.  White 
is  right  in  this  supposition,  though  it  is  worth  while  here 
noticing  the  fact,  that  representative  men  connected  with  the 
mercantile  marine  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  state  that  their 
sole  inducement  to  introduce  this  system  of  construction  was 
the  advantage  attending  the  use  of  water  ballast,  and  not  any 
necessity  for  increasing  the  strength  of  their  ships.  It  is  a 
curious  commentary  on  the  intelligence  of  this  class  of  ship- 
builders that  they  have  taken  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
recognise  the  advantages  of  water  ballast.  Now  that  they  have 
done  BO,  we  make  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  also  be  extremely 
glad  of  the  increased  longitudinal  strength  which  they  will  gain 
in  their  vessels.  The  re-introduction  of  the  cellular  construction 
in  merchant  ships  was  announced  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
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'which  might  have  betrayed  the  unwary  into  the  belief  that  the 
whole  idea  originated  fonr  or  five  years  ago,  with  one  of  the 
Begistration  Societies.  Mr.  White's  reminder,  therefore,  as  to 
the  influence  exercised  on  their  structural  arrangements  by  the 
Great  Eastern  and  our  armoured  ships  is  very  opportune. 

Chapter  X.  is  devoted  to  the  materials  of  shipbuilding,  viz. 
wood,  iron,  and  steel.  Of  these,  the  two  former  are  now  obsolete, 
and  need  not  be  further  alluded  to  here.  Only  seven  pages  are 
given  to  steel,  but  in  these  few  pages  Mr.  White  has  contrived  to 
embody  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  numerous  papers  and  dis- 
cussions on  this  subject  of  the  last  few  years.  We  notice  with 
satisfaction  that  he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  a  metal  will 
be  produced  having  all  the  good  qualities  of  mild  steel,  but  much 
greater  tensile  strength.  ''  If  manufacturers  can  produce  such 
steel  at  moderate  cost,  shipbuilders  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  advance  still  further  the  combination  of  strength 
with  lightness." 

There  are  few  questions  of  greater  interest  to  naval  architects 
than  that  of  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  water  to  a  ship  in 
her  progress,  and  Mr.  White  very  wisely  devotes  a  considerable 
amount  of  space  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  The  three 
names  which,  in  modem  times,  stand  out  in  greatest  prominence 
in  connection  with  this  branch  of  knowledge  are  those  of  Mr. 
Scott  Russell,  Mr.  Froude,  and  Professor  Kankine.  Mr.  White 
gives  an  account,  as  far  as  his  space  will  permit,  of  each  of  their 
labours.  The  most  recent  experiments  were  those  carried  out 
for  the  Admiralty  by  Mr.  Froude,  at  Torquay ;  they  are  now, 
fortunately,  being  continued  under  the  able  superintendence  of 
his  son,  Mr.  E.  E.  Froude.  We  shall  soon  have  other  workers 
in  the  same  field,  for  Messrs.  Denny  Brothers,  of  Dumbarton, 
will,  in  a  short  time,  have  an  experimental  tank  ready  near 
their  works,  from  which  we  may  expect  to  have  results  of  great 
importance.  Mr.  Froude  was,  we  believe,  the  first  who  dis- 
covered the  exact  law  connecting  the  performance  of  a  model 
with  a  full-sized  ship.  This  most  important  discovery  having 
been  made,  there  is  no  end  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  which 
we  may  hope  to  derive  from  carefully  conducted  experiments  on 
models.  The  Admiralty  have  already  made  the  greatest  use  of 
these  experiments.  Take,  for  an  example,  the  following :  **  In 
designing  the  Medina  class  of  river-service  gun-boats  for  the 
Boyal  Navy,  the  draught  of  water  was  limited  to  less  than  6  feet, 
and  the  full  speed  was  fixed  at  nine  knots.  The  question  arose 
which  of  two  forms  would  be  preferable,  a  vessel  having  a  length 
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breast  of  the  British  officer/'  to  be  held  up  to  boundless 
ridicule.  We  heartily  commend  this  fearless,  manly,  truthful, 
exposure  of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  to  the  perusal  of  every  man 
in  authority,  to  every  man  of  discrimination,  and  to  every 
victimised  recipient  of  an  undeserved  decoration,  •  in  these 
kingdoms. 

The  Shackles  of  an  Old  Love.  By  M&ri.  (Mrs.  Wilkin). 
London :  Wm.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  18,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
1882. 

Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  this  brilliant  novel  will  find 
many  and  eager  readers.  Its  original  tone,  its  sparkling 
dialogue,  the  depth  of  the  insight  into  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart  which  it  displays,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are  something  more  than  mere  novel-readers. 
The  characters  of  the  men — if  for  the  most  part  of  an  every-day 
type — are  so  carefully  mingled  as  to  present  society  under  an 
aspect  with  which  the  man  of  the  world  of  the  present  day  is 
perfectly  familiar,  whilst  the  truly  womanly  qualities  of  the 
heroine  cannot  fail  to  evoke  the  deepest  sympathy.  We  imagine 
that  the  design  of  the  gifted  authoress  has  been  to  draw  a  plot 
which,  whilst  simple  and  natural  in  itself,  is  yet  sufficiently 
elaborate  to  give  play  to  the  workings  of  some  of  the  deepest 
feelings  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  If  this  has  been 
her  object  she  has  succeeded,  we  opine,  even  beyond  her  hopes ; 
for  while  the  simple  story  brings  into  prominence  scenes  and 
traits  of  character  of  a  deeply  interesting  nature,  those  scenes 
and  those  traits  of  character  combine  to  give  to  the  plot  an 
elaboration  and  a  finish  of  which,  in  its  outline,  it  seemed 
to  give  no  promise.  The  brilliant  touches,  the  admirable 
pourtrayal  of  the  inner  feelings,  which  contribute  to  bring  about 
this  result,  are  one  of  the  strongest  points  of  the  authoress,  and 
invest  her  work  with  a  charm  which  never  diminishes.  We 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  all  who  care  to  read,  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  few  idle  hours,  but  for  the 
higher  object  of  studying,  in  a  polished  and  carefully  thought- 
out  form,  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  society  of 
this  nineteenth  century. 

Handbook  of  the  Bengal  Pbesidenct,  with  an  account  of 
Calcutta  city.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  London :  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street,  1882. 

A  critical  examination  of  this  handbook  will  produce  but  one 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  a  reader  practically  acquainted  with  the 
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country  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  flaw  in  its 
contents.  In  the  abundance  and  general  scope  of  its  interesting 
details,  historical  and  descriptive,  it  surpasses  any  book  treating 
on  so  large  a  subject  in  so  small  a  space.  We  have  but  one 
fault  to  find  with  it.  The  title  is  not  even  technically  correct. 
A  book  which  treats  ofjfBengal  proper,  of  the  North-West 
Provinces,  and  of  Burmah,  is  more  than  a  handbook  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  North-West 
Provinces,  Burmah  never  did  form  a  part  of  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency proper.  It  has  been,  since  its  conquest  in  1858,  a  separate 
satrapy  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Governor-General.  The  term 
'*  presidency  "  even  has  almost,  for  all  practical  purposes,  become 
obsolete.  The  North-West  Provinces  are  as  much  separated  from 
the  Government  of  Bengal  as  are  Madras  and  Bombay.  The 
title  of  the  handbook  would  then,  we  think,  have  been  amended 
had  it  been  somewhat  mora  ambitious.  It  is  really  a  handbook 
of  Bengal,  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  Burmah,  and  it  would 
have  been  better,  and  certainly  more  profitable  to  the  publishers, 
had  it  been  called  so.  Very  few,  we  are  convinced,  wishing  to 
visit  Burmah  or  the  North-West  Provinces,  would  dream  of 
purchasing  a  book  which  carries  on  its  outer  cover  the  misleading 
title  of  Handbook  for  Bengal. 

This  is  a  mistake  which,  however,  it  is  easy  to  correct. 
In  other  respects  we  can  only  speak  of  the  book  with  un- 
qualified approval.  It  has  brought  into  the  smallest  possible 
compass  every  sort  of  information  likely  to  be  useful  to  the 
traveller.  The  introduction  itself  is  a  mine  of  practical 
knowledge.  In  it,  the  journey  to  India,  Ceylon,  the  his- 
torical events  of  Bengal,  the  castes  and  tribes  of  Bengal  and 
Orisa,  are  vividly  and  correctly  described.  Then  follows 
a  vocabulary,  and  then  again  dialogues  in  two  languages, 
the  Hindi  or  Urdu,  and  the  Bengali.  The  description  of 
Calcutta  is  the  fullest  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  and 
certainly  the  most  interesting.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Agra,  Dihli,  Lakhnao,  Ban&ras,  E&nhpur,  and  Darjiling.  At 
all  of  these  places,  except  the  last,  the  mutiny  of  1857  has  left 
its  record,  and  that  record  is  given  faithfully  and  acciurately  by 
Mr.  Eastwick.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  so  accomplished  a 
scholar  has  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  has  not  stooped 
to  flatter  the  barbarous  instincts  of  those  who  would  fashion 
Indian  words  according  to  the  uncouth  moulds  of  their  unedu- 
cated minds.  We  thus  have  the  classic  E&nhpur,  and  the 
refined  Lakhnao,  in  place  of  the  unmeaning  Cawnpore  and 
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Lucknow  of  barbaric  age.  These  two  names  are  typicsA ;  bat 
there  are  many  others*  Finally,  whilst  commending  this  book  to 
the  intending  traveller  to  the  East,  we  can  conscientiously  advise 
those  who,  without  any  such  intention,  may  desire  to  inform 
themselves  as  to  the  people  and  the  places  of  the  most  interest- 
ing portions  of  our  greatest  dependency,  to  purchase  and  peruse 
this  latest  addition  to  Mr.  Murray's  valuable  series  of  foreign 
handbooks. 


Spobt  and  MnjTABY  Life  in  Western  India.  By  the  late 
Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  G.  Eraser,  formerly  of  the  Ist 
Bombay  Eusiliers.  London:  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  13 
Waterloo  Place.  1881. 
We  can  strongly  recommend  to  readers  of  all  classes  this 
fascinating  autobiography.  Colonel  Eraser  was  a  first-rate 
sportsman — and  a  great  deal  more.  He  was  one  of  those  Indian 
officers,  rarer  now  than  in  the  olden  days,  who  understood  and 
sympathised  with  the  people.  He  possessed  many  of  the 
qualities  of  Sir  James  Outram,  of  whose  school  he  was,  and 
under  whom  he  served  an  apprenticeship  which  stood  him  in 
good  stead  after  he  had  left  him.  The  book  would  be  valuable 
were  it  only  for  the  peeps  it  affords  the  reader  of  the  earlier 
life  of  that  illustrious  man,  not  a  single  indication  of  which  has 
been  afforded  in  Sir  E.  Goldsmid's  more  pretentious  biography. 
The  story  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  Maratha  country, 
Outram  with  a  very  small  force  defeated  an  enemy  who  had 
baffled  other  leaders  commanding  an  army  six  times  more 
numerous  than  his  own,  is  told  with  great  spirit  and  clear- 
ness. The  account  of  the  battle  of  Miani  is  extremely  vivid, 
and  brings  the  whole  scene  before  the  eye  of  the  reader.  The 
sporting  incidents,  and  the  incidents  of  social  life,  are  not 
less  clearly  described.  The  only  fault  we  can  find  with  the 
book  is  that  it  is  too  short. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


All  MSS.  intended  for  insertion  must  be  directed  to  the  Editors,  Army  and 
Navy  Magazine,  18,  Waterloo  Place,  London,  8.W.,  and  must  contain  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.    Name  and  address  on  letters  is  insufficient. 

It  U  requested  that  ruled  paper  he  used,  the  pages  numbered,  fastened  together, 
and  a  small  margin  left. 

Every  care  will  be  taken ;  but  neither  the  Editors  nor  the  Publishers  can  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSS.  through  the  post  or  otherwise.  When  MSS.  are 
desired  to  be  returned,  stamps  must   be  enclosed. 

Reviews  of  Books  and  Notes  on  salient  matters  connected  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  will  be  continued  each  month. 
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%)mxid  Sir  ^stleg  Caoj^er  fc  i.C.$„  Jf.|l.S. 


The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  the  sou  of  the  late  Astou  Key  by 
Anue,  third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lovick  Cooper,  brother 
of  the  famous  surgeon,  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Bom  on  the  18th  of 
January  1821,  he  &om  his  earliest  youth  exhibited  a  marked  taste 
for  the  naval  profession ;  accordingly,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he 
entered  the  service  as  a  naval  cadet,  and  while  still  a  lieutenant, 
was,  in  1844,  officially  mentioned  for  rescuing  the  Gorgon  when 
stranded  at  Monte  Video ;  he  was  subsequently  wounded  while 
serving  in  the  Fannys  in  the  same  waters,  in  the  action  of  the 
Obligado,  for  which  he  was  promoted  (1845),  and  was  present 
at  two  subsequent  engagements  in  the  Parana.  In  1850  he 
obtained  post  rank,  and  when  the  Bussian  War  broke  out  in 
1854,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Aviphion,  and  took  part 
in  the  bombardment  of  Sveaborg  and  Bomarsund,  and  other 
operations  in  the  Baltic  ;  for  this  service  he  obtained  a  medal, 
and  was  also  created  a  C.B.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
Captain  Key  was  ordered  to  Calcutta  in  consequence  of  the 
Mutiny,  and  served  throughout  the  entire  period  of  that  terribb 
outbreak,  receiving  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  the  thanks  of 
thfl  Governor-General  of  India.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  China, 
when  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  with  his  own  hand 
the  infamous  and  blood-stained  Commissioner  Yeh  (China 
medal.  Canton  clasp).  In  1859  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Defence  Commission,  from  which  time  his  employ- 
ment in  important  posts  and  commands  has  been  continuous* 
Passing  on  to  1866,  we  find  the  dashing  Captain  succeeding  to 
flag-rank,  and  holding  the  important  post  of  Director  of 
VOL.   IV.  19 
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Naval  Ordnance,  which  he  vacated  on  being  nominated  Ad- 
miral Superintendent  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard.  In  1870, 
Admiral  Cooper  Key  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean  as  second 
in  command  of  the  fleet  in  those  waters.  After  an  interval  of  two 
years  he  succeeded  to  the  appointment  of  President  of  the  Boyal 
Naval  College,  and  assisted  in  no  small  degree  in  organising 
and  popularising  that  institution  for  naval  officers.  On  the  24th 
May  1878,  he  won  his  spurs,  remaining  in  England  a  further  space 
of  two  years,  when  our  daring  sailor,!  now  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
Key,  E.C.B.,  was  nominated  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  North 
American  station,  where  he  remained  from  1875  till  1878,  when  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Busso-Turkish  war  he  was  selected  to  take 
the  ccnnmand  of  the  powerful  fleet  formed  to  watch  the  course 
of  events.  On  the  termination  of  his  duties  in  this  capacity.  Sir 
Cooper  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  coveted  and  distin- 
guished appointment  of  First  and  Principal  Aide-de-Camp  to 
the  Queen  (1879).  During  the  Conservative  Government  he 
took  a  seat  at  the  Board  in  Whitehall  as  Senior  Naval  Lord, 
and  was  re-appointed  when  the  Liberals  succeeded  to  power, 
and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford  in  1880. 

Sir  Cooper  Key  has  been  twice  married,  first  in  1856  to 
Charlotte  Lavinia,  daughter  of  Edmund  M'Neill  of  Curhendun, 
County  Antrim,  and  secondly  in  1877,  to  Evelyn,  daughter  of 
Signor  Vincenzo  BartolluccL 
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By    Colonel    G.    B.    Malleson,   C.S.I. 


IV. ^EoNDtB  AND   MAOHHLtPATAKAM.* 

I  HAYE  already  shown  how  the  battle  of  Kiverip&k  virtually 
decided  the  fate  of  India  south  of  the  river  Krishna.  There 
fitill  remained  north  of  that  river  and  south  of  the  Yindhayan 
range  the  large  territory  belonging  to  the  Subahdar  of  the 
Dakhan,  covering  almost  the  entire  northern  portion  of  the 
peninsula,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Western  Ghats,  and  on  the 
east  only  by  the  sea.  This  important  territory  was  then,  and 
was  likely  to  remain,  under  French  influence,  that  influence 
being  maintained  by  the  presence  at  HaidarSbdd  of  a  consider- 
able body  of  French  troops,  commanded  by  an  ofl&cer  of  rare 
intelligence  and  capacity,  the  Marquis  de  Bussy.  It  was 
soon  made  to  rest  on  a  basis  still  more  solid.  In  1768,  an 
intrigue,  set  on  foot  by  Sayud  Lashkar,  Minister  of  the 
Subahd&r,  to  rid  his  master  of  the  French,  had  been  completely 
defeated  by  the  energy  and  resolution  displayed  by  the  French 
general.  Marching  on  Aiu*ang&bad,  where  the  court  of  the 
Subahdir  held  high  revelry  at  the  time,  Bussy  had  virtually 
dictated  his  own  terms.  These  terms  comprehended  the  cession, 
with  zamind^  rights,  to  the  French,  of  the  provinces  of 
Elur,  Shrlkakolam  (Chicacole),  Bajahmahendri,  Eondapilli,  and 
Murtazanagar,t  the  guardianship  of  the  person  of  the  Subahd&r, 
and  the  transfer  to  Bussy  himself  of  an  authority  very  similar 
to  that  now  exercised  by  a  British  Resident  at  a  native  court. 
By  this  arrangement  the  French  were  relieved  of  the  necessity 

*  The  EngUflh  of  a  handled  and  thirty  years  ago  chose  to  call  this  place, 
which  is  written  and  pronotmced  hy  the  natives  Machhlipatanam,  or  *'the 
town  of  fish,"  Masdlipatam,  a  name  which  conveys  no  nteaning  whatever. 
The  "  Machhli "  was  evidently  first  corrupted  into  **  Masli " ;  later  on  the 
«*  Masli  *'  hecame  **  MastUi.*'  This  barbarism  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
day. 

f  The  names  of  these  districts  underwent  subsequently  a  (Partial  revisiolu 
Shrikiikolam  was  divided  into  Gk^nj^Lm,  Yishikpatanam,  and  Bajahmah^ndrL 
Kachhlipatanam  absorbed  Eldr  and  Eondapilli ;  Murtazanagar  became  Gimttir* 
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of  relying  upon  the  [favour  of  the  Subahdar — the  cession  of  so 
important  a  territory  made  them  practically  independent. 

The  districts  so  ceded,  inclusive  of  the  territories  in  and 
about  Machhlipatanam,  previously  granted  in  1750,  covered 
four  hundred  and  seventy  miles  of  sea-coast  from  the  Chilki 
lake  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Gundlakamma.  It  stretched 
inland  to  distances  varying  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  miles,  waa 
watered  by  the  Krishna,  the  Gundlakamma,  and  the  Godavari, 
and  contained  the  important  towns  of  Ganj&m,  Shrik&kolam, 
Yijiy&nagaram,  Yishakpatanam  (Yizagapatam),  Eoringa,  Yanun, 
Machhlipatanam,  Elur,  and  Niz&mpatanam.  It  possessed  an  area 
of  about  seventeen  thousand  geographical  miles,  and  yielded  an 
annual  revenue  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The 
forests  within  its  limits  abounded  with  teak.  One  of  its  districts 
was  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  cloths,  another  for  its  growth 
of  rice.  Nor  was  it  wanting  in  capabilities  of  defence.  Besting 
on  the  sea  on  the  one  side,  it  was  covered  on  the  other  by  & 
chain  of  mountains  running  at  unequal  distances  nearly  parallel 
with  the  coast.  These  mountains  were  covered  with  forests, 
then  almost  impenetrable,  and  traversed  by  three  or  four  passes 
capable  of  being  held  by  a  very  few  men  against  an  army.  In 
fine,  to  borrow  the  language  of  Mr.  Orme,  "these  territories 
rendered  the  French  masters  of  the  greatest  dominion,  both  in 
extent  and  value,  that  had  ever  been  possessed  in  Hindustan 
by  Europeans,  not  excepting  the  Portuguese  at  the  height  of 
their  prosperity.'' 

From  December  1753  to  July  1758  these  territories  were 
administered,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Bussy,  by  a 
French  agent  residing  at  Machhlipatanam,  M.  Moracin.  At  the 
disposal  of  this  official  Bussy  placed  a  force  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  European  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  native  troops. 
He  farmed  the  revenues  to  Vijiydram  Rdji,  Rajah  of  Vijiydnaga- 
ram,  a  man  conspicuous  for  character  and  ability.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  the  country  was  administered  under  this  high 
official,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  English  authorities,  the  late 
Captain  Grant  Duflf,  wrote  in  terms  of  high  praise.  "  The  rent 
was  moderate,  enforced  without  rigour ;  accurate  accounts  were 
prepared,  and  most  of  the  hereditary  officers,  if  not  those 
possessing  rent-free  lands,  were  confirmed  in  their  property — 
facts  which  do  Bussy  and  his  nation  great  honour." 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  Bussy,  after  obtaining  possession  of 
his  new  districts,  had  been  to  expel  the  few  English  from  the 
places  they  had  occupied  in  and  near  Machhlipatanam.  This  was 
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«,  matter  of  policy  for  one  who  held  it  to  be  dangerous  that  a 
rival  European  interest  should  take  root  within  the  borders  of 
Franco-Indian  territory.     During  the  four  years  and  a  half  that 
followed  nothing  occurred  to  affect  the  stability  of  the  French 
rule.     In  the  various  intrigues  by  which  Bussy  was  occasionally 
hampered  at  Haidar&bad,  the  possession  of  the  northern  Sirkars 
proved  to  be   of    all  the   value    he   had   anticipated.      They 
became  the   seat  of    French   power,   from  which  Bussy  was 
enabled  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  turn  the  tables  on  his 
enemies.     Never  did  the  French  hold  upon  them  appear  more 
secure  than  in  the   beginning  of  1758.      But  never  was  the 
French  hold  upon  them  in  greater  danger  than  at  that  par- 
ticular period.     At  the  end  of  April  of  that  year  a  considerable 
French  force,  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Lally,  had  arrived 
bX  Pondichery  with  the  avowed  intention  of  expelling  the  English 
from  Southern  India.    From  the  moment  of  his  landing  to  the 
period  of  his  embarkation  as  a  prisoner  on  board  an  English 
vessel,  Lally's  movements  were  characterised  by  a  rashness,  by 
a  contempt  for  the  Indian  experience  of  others  which  seem  the 
peculiar  property,  even  in  the  present  day,  of  men  possessing 
Ability  and  reputation,  but  whom  Natmre  has  endowed  with  one- 
sided minds.     An   initial   success   did  indeed  attend  his  first 
movements.     He  expelled  the  English  from  Fort   St.  David. 
The  next  move  he  contemplated    was  against   Tanjur.      But 
before  he  set  out  on  this  expedition  he  despatched  an  order 
to  Bussy  to  repair  at  once  to  Arkdt,  leaving  no  French  troops  at 
the  court  of  the  Subahdir,  and  only  as  many  in  the  northern 
Sirk&rs  as  would  suffice    to   maintain  them.      The    command 
of  these  and  the  general  supervision  of  the  province  he  directed 
Bussy  to  entrust  to  the  Marquis  de  Conflans,  an  officer  new  to 
Indian  affairs,  but  just  arrived  from  Europe ;  and,  as  if  still 
further  to   embarrass  French   interests  in    the   province,    he 
removed  Moracin  at  the  same  time. 

This  letter  of  recall  painfully  affected  alike  Bussy  and  the 
Subahdir.  It  called  upon  the  former  to  renounce,  for  an 
uncertain  issue,  the  work  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  to  leave 
the  province  he  had  won  for  France  a  certain  prey  to  the  victors 
in  the  struggle  which  then  began.  Not  so  would  he  have  acted 
had  the  supreme  direction  been  entrusted  to  his  hands.  Whilst 
fighting  for  the  Eam&tak,  he  would  never  have  relinquished  his 
hold  upon  provinces  the  possession  of  which,  combined  with  the 
influence  over  the  S6bahd&r  which  it  assured,  would  have  com- 
pensated for  defeat  even  in  the  Eam&tak.    But,  as  he  wrote  to 
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I^lly,  there  was  one  thing  which  he  had  always  known  how 
to  do  better  than  anything  else,  and  that  was  to  obey.  Five 
days  after  he  received  the  order,  after  a  painful  parting  with  the 
Subahdir,''^  he  set  out  from  Haidar^b&d  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  European  and  five  hundred  native  troops, 
reached  W^iur  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Krishna  on  the  8rd  of 
August.  Here  he  made  over  the  charge  of  the  northern  Sirkars 
to  M.  de  Conflans.  The  next  day  he  turned  his  back  for  ever  on 
provinces  which  he  had  gained  for  his  country  by  the  exercise 
of  firmness,  energy,  intuition,  and  knowledge  of  native  character 
such  as  have  been  rarely  equalled,  even  in  India. 

His  successor,  M.  de  Conflans,  younger  brother  of  the  general 
who  commanded  at  the  same  period  the  French  army  of  Ger- 
many, had,  up  to  that  time,  placed  on  the  record  no  achieve- 
ment to  illustrate  his  family  name.  A  courtier  in  a  corrupt 
court,  he  lacked  the  talents  and  the  experience  which  were 
necessary  to  succeed  in  a  task  which  had  taxed  all  the  great 
qualities  of  Bussy.  From  the  moment  of  his  taking  charge, 
his  dijfficulties  began.  At  first  he  had  to  deal  with  a  people- 
to  whom  he  was  a  stranger,  who  were  strange  to  him,  and 
always  ready  to  test  the  qualities  of  a  new  administrator;  a 
little  later  he  had  to  meet  the  combined  dangers  of  insurrection 
and  invasion. 

Very  soon  after  Conflans  had  taken  charge  of  the  northern 
Sirk^s,  a  rumour  reached  those  districts  that  the  main  French 
army,  which  was  to  reconquer  southern  India,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  beat  an  ignominious  retreat  from  before  the  walls  of 
Tanjur.  The  rumour,  promptly  confirmed,  gave  birth  to  a  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  one  or  two  disaffected  nobles  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  an  attempt  to  shake  off  the  foreign  yoke 
might  be  successfully  made.  Prominent  amongst  these  nobles 
was  Anandrd.z  Gajapati,  son  and  successor  of  the  chief,  Yiji- 
yar&m  B&ji,  who  had  administered  the  provinces  with  marked 
ability.  The  son  had  not,  however,  inherited  the  predilections 
of  the  father,  and,  dissatisfied  at  certain  changes  which  Bussy 
had  introduced  on  the  death  of  Yijiy^^m,  he  had  from  that 
moment  become  a  conspirator.  Before  the  departure  of  Bussy 
had  even  been  contemplated,  Anandr&z  had  made  overtures  to 
the  English  in  Madras,  and  when  he  became  convinced  that  the 
paucity  of  their  troops  would  not  allow  him  to  hope  for  any 

^  8alibat  Jang,  writes  Mr.  Orme,  "  took  leave  of  Bussy  with  the  utmost 
despondency,  caUed  him  the  guardian  angel  of  his  life  and  fortune,  and  fore- 
boded the  unhappy  fate  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  by  his  departure.'^ 
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assistance  from  that  quarter,  he  had  transmitted  similar  pro- 
posals to  Bengal.  Before  he  could  receive  a  reply,  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  French  army  before  Tanjur,  following  on  the 
departure  of  Bussy,  induced  him  to  strike  a  blow  on  his  own 
account.  Summoning  all  his  retainers,  and  enlisting  as  many 
men  as  it  was  possible  to  attract  to  his  standard — amounting  in 
all  to  about  three  thousand  men — he  suddenly  (2nd  September 
1758)  marched  upon  and  took  possession  of  Vishakpatanam, 
hauled  down  the  French  and  planted  the  English  flag,  made 
prisoner  the  French  chief,  and  plundered  the  French  factory. 
Having  done  this,  he  despatched  a  second  messenger  to  Calcutta, 
charging  him  to  inform  the  chief  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  of 
all  he  had  accomplished,  to  assure  him  that  the  native  chiefs 
of  the  coimtry  were  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  be  rid  of  the 
French  rule ;  and  that,  with  the  assistance  of  a  very  small  body 
of  Europeans,  he  would  engage  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
country. 

This  messenger  reached  Calcutta  early  in  October.  The  letters 
which  he  carried,  and  the  message  of  which  he  was  the  bearer, 
were  duly  laid  before  the  Calcutta  Council.  To  every  member 
of  that  Council,  with  one  exception,  his  schemes  seemed  rash, 
chimerical,  and  dangerous.  Bengal  was  threatened  at  the  time 
by  an  invasion  from  the  Shdhzadah,  eldest  son  of  the  Great 
Mughul,  and  the  feeling  of  the  Murshid&bad  darb&r  was  unmis- 
takeably  hostile.  To  denude  the  Presidency  at  such  a  con- 
jimcture  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  support  the  revolt 
of  a  chief  who  had  been  able  to  muster  only  three  thousand 
followers,  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority,  to  be  little  short 
of  madness.  The  exception  to  these  views  was  the  Governor, 
Robert  Clive.  The  experience  of  this  ruler  of  men  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  induced  in  his  mind  the  conclusion  that,  although 
the  weakening  of  the  British  force  in  Bengal  would  entail  some 
risks,  yet  that  the  prospects  opened  out  by  the  letters  of 
Anandr&z  were  so  brilliant,  and  promised  results  so  decisive, 
that  sound  policy  counselled  closing  with  his  offers,  and  acting 
upon  them  without  delay.  Clive  realised,  in  fact,  that  the 
success  of  an  expedition  sent  from  Bengal  would  transfer  from 
the  French  to  the  English  not  only  the  valuable  districts  on  the 
coast,  but  the  predominant  influence  till  then  exercised  with  so 
much  effect  by  the  former  at  the  court  of  the  Subahdar  of  the 
Dakhan.  A  diversion  of  this  nature  would  likewise  prevent  the 
French  in  the  northern  Sirkars  from  aiding  Lally  in  the  designs 
which,  it  was  known,  he  was  about  to  put  in  action  against 
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Madras.  Whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  struggle  then 
waging  in  the  Karnfitak,  the  transfer  of  those  districts  and  of 
that  influence  would  compensate  for  disaster  or  add  enormously 
to  the  solidity  of  a  victory. 

It  was  impossible  that  he  should  go  there.  He  must  remain 
to  ward  oflF  the  evils  threatening  Bengal.  But  he  had  at 
hand  an  officer  not  second  even  to  himself  in  capacity  on  the 
field  of  battle.  This  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Forde,  an  officer  who 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  39th  Foot,  and  whom,  by 
reason  of  the  coolness  and  ability  he  had  displayed  under  many 
trying  circumstances,  Clive  had  recently  summoned  from  Madras 
to  command  the  Company's  troops  in  Bengal.  It  was  a  charac- 
teristic of  Clive,  that  he  was  entirely  devoid  of  military  jealousy. 
He  always  sought  out  the  best  men  he  could  find,  and  trusted 
them  implicitly.  He  trusted  Forde  on  this  occasion.  Having 
first  carried  the  Council  with  him,  he  made  over  to  him  five 
hundred  Europeans,  two  thousand  native  troops,  six  G-pounders, 
and  a  small  battering  train,  and  bade  him  sail  for  Yish&kpat* 
anam,  disembark  his  troops,  and  drive  the  French  from  the 
northern  Sirkars.  Forde  sailed  on  the  12th,  and  arrived  at 
Vishakpatanam  on  the  20th  October. 

Meanwhile  Conflans  had  been  doing  little  to  reestablish 
his  outraged  authority.  Having  under  his  orders  a  force 
composed  of  five  hundred  seasoned  European  troops, — men 
trained  by  Bussy,  and  inspired  by  the  recollection  of  many  a 
victory — of  four  thousand  native  troops,  and  a  brigade  of 
artillery,  he  might  by  marching  with  all  speed  on  Yishikpat- 
anam,  have  crushed  this  rebellion  in  the  bud.  When  the  news 
of  the  revolt  of  Anandraz  reached  him,  he  was  at  Machhli- 
patanam,  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Yish^- 
patanam.  An  easy  march  of  five  days  would  have  taken  him  to 
B&jahmahendri ;  thence  to  Yish&kpatanam,  twelve  days  would 
have  sufficed  to  march  with  ease  and  comfort.  The  rebellion 
had  broken  out  on  the  2nd  September.  Making  every  allow- 
ance, then,  for  difficulties,  Conflans  should  have  been  able  to 
reach  Yishakpatanam  some  days  before  the  English  force  under 
Forde  had  even  sailed  from  Calcutta  (12th  October).  But 
instead  of  using  speed,  the  French  leader  displayed  a  hesitation 
which  it  is  possible  to  explain  only  on  the  groimds  that  he 
believed  himself  to  be  face  to  face  with  a  formidable  insurrection^ 
and  that  he  feared  to  commit  himself  without  assistance.  Instead, 
^en,  of  marching  at  all,  he  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to 
Lally,  then   straining  every  nerve  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
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Madras,  begging  him  to  send  troops  to  strengthen  him.  It  was 
only  when  he  received  an  intimation  from  Lally,  that  he  had 
directed  Moracin  to  proceed  with  three  hundred  men  to  support 
him,  but  that  meanwhile  it  behoved  him  to  act  with  vigour, 
that  he  marched  at  all  on  K^jahmahendri. 

This  delay  had  been  of  enormous  advantage  to  Anandraz. 
One  proof  of  the  little  vitality  of  his  rebellion  is  to  be  traced  in 
the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours,  he  had  in  six 
weeks  been  able  to  increase  his  force  to  a  strength  of  five 
thousand  men,  and  these  for  the  most  part  a  very  miserable 
rabble.  But  few  of  them  had  fire-arms ;  the  large  majority 
only  spears  and  bows  and  arrows.  His  main  strength  consisted 
in  a  body  of  forty  Europeans,  deserters  and  renegades  of  all 
nations,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  four  field-pieces.  But 
neither  these,  nor  the  rabble  with  which  they  were  associated, 
would  have  withstood  for  half  an  hour  the  force  of  Conflans  had 
Conflans  only  chosen  to  advance. 

His  delay  gave  the  English  their  opportunity.  To  herald  the 
approach  of  Forde,  these  had  despatched  an  agent  with  several 
assistants  to  Yishakpatanam,  alike  to  encourage  the  revolted 
Bajah,  to  re-establish  their  factory,  and  to  prepare  the  place  for 
the  reception  of  an  armed  force.  Forde  arrived  oflf  the  coast  on 
the  20th  October,  and  without  delay  disembarked  his  troops  and 
stores.  This  operation  and  the  provision  of  bullocks  and  means  of 
transport  took  up  some  days,  and  it  was  not  before  the  1st  of  the 
following  month  that  his  army  was  able  to  move.  Meanwhile  the 
English  agent  was  endeavouring  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the 
Bajah  on  the  terms  which  he  subsequently  subscribed  to.  The 
main  points  of  this  treaty  were  that  the  Bajah  should  pay  all 
the  extra-expenses  of  the  British  force  while  it  should  co-operate 
with  him ;  and,  in  the  event  of  success,  he  should  assign  to  the 
English  all  the  country  between  Yishakpatanam  and  Machhli- 
patanam,  whilst  the  territory  inland  belonging  to  native  chiefs 
in  the  French  interest  should  be  transferred  to  himself. 

Meanwhile  Conflans — forced  into  action  by  letters  from 
Lally — had  reached  Bijahmahendri.  The  day  after  his  arrival 
there,  he  learned  that  an  English  force  had  landed  on  the  coast. 
Conscious  that  the  opportunity  of  crushing  the  rebel  B&jah  had 
escaped  him,  he  resolved  to  take  up  a  commanding  position, 
difficult  to  assail,  if  not  impregnable,  and  to  await  in  it  the 
movement  of  the  combined  forces.  For  this  purpose  he  selected 
a  position  about  forty  miles  from  Bdjahmah6ndri,  within 
sight  of   the  fort    of    Peddapur,    and    commanding   all  j  the 
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approaches  from  YiBbakpatanam.  Here  he  entrenched  himself. 
His  force  consisted  of  five  hundred  Europeans,  six  thousand 
native  infantry,  and  about  five  hundred  native  cavalry;  his- 
artillery  amounted  to  thirty  pieces  of  sorts.  He  was  still  in  this 
position  when  on  the  3rd  December  Forde,  who  had  been  delayed 
by  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carriage,  and  of  the  treaty  with  the 
B&jah,  came  in  sight  of  it.  The  numbers  on  both  sides  were 
about  equal;  for  whilst  Forde  had  under  his  own  orders 
four  hundred  and  seventy  Europeans  and  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  sepoys,  with  six  guns,  Anandrdz  accompanied  him 
with  his  forty  Europeans,  his  ragged  rabble  of  five  thousand 
men,  five  hundred  horsemen,  and  four  guns.  Forde,  after 
reconnoitring  the  French  position,  came  to  the  opinion  that  it 
was  too  strong  to  be  attacked.  He,  therefore,  took  possession  of 
a  village  called  Chambol,  between  three  and  four  miles  from  the 
French  camp,  and  almost  as  strong  and  commanding. 

For  four  days  the  two  armies  remained  watching  each  other ; 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  thinking  the  position  of  the  other 
unassailable.  On  the  8th  December,  however,  it  occurred  alike 
to  Forde  and  Conflans,  almost  simultaneously,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  place  his  enemy  in  a  false  position.  The  plan  of 
Conflans  was  to  send  six  guns,  guarded  by  a  respectable  force, 
to  occupy  a  small  height  which  had  been  neglected  by  Forde,. 
but  which,  Conflans  had  been  assurred  by  an  intelligent 
deserter,  commanded  his  camp.  Of  the  confusion,  which  the 
sudden  opening  of  a  fire  from  these  pieces  would  cause,  Conflans 
would  bold  his  army  in  readiness  to  take  advantage.  He  fixed 
the  night  of  the  8th  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  project,  so  that 
the  guns  might  open  fire  at  daybreak  on  the  9th.  Forde,  on  hia 
part,  designed  another  plan  for  the  same  morning.  Tired  of 
looking  his  enemy  in  the  face  without  attacking  him,  he  had 
arranged  with  Bdjah  Anandraz,  also  on  the  8th,  that  the  whole 
force  should  quit  the  encampment  at  Chambol,  at  a  quarter  past 
4  o'clock  the  following  morning,  and  move  to  a  point  whence  it 
would  be  easy  to  reach,  by  a  short  cut,  the  main  road  leading 
to  B&jahmahendri.  The  march  was  to  be  a  short  one ;  only 
three  miles,  to  the  village  of  Eondur. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  if  the  two  rival  plans  had  been  carried 
out  at  the  same  }uoment,  and  with  the  same  order  and  exact- 
ness, the  English  plan  would  have  foiled  the  French  plan.  The 
French  guns,  in  that  case,  would  have  reached  the  coveted 
eminence  only  to  bombard  a  post  which  had  been  vacated.  But, 
M  it  happened,  of  the  three  parties  to  the  two  transactions. 
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one  was  unpunctual.  This  one  was  the  B&jah.  The  French 
guns  started  for  their  destination  at  night,  and  reached  it  before 
daybreak.  At  daybreak  their  whole  force  was  under  arms^ 
ready  for  any  emergency.  Forde  marched  in  the  direction 
of  Eondur  at  a  quarter  past  4  o'clock,  but  the  Bdjah  and  his 
troops  had  no  thought  of  starting  for  two  or  three  hours  to 
come.  It  resulted  from  this  delay,  that  a  few  minutes  after 
daybreak  he  and  his  followers  were  unpleasantly  aroused  from 
their  slumbers  by  the  deadly  messengers  despatched  by  the  six 
French  guns  which  commanded  their  camp. 

The  fire  of  these  guns  was  indeed  most  deadly  and  effective. 
The  panic  and  confusion  which  it  caused  amongst  the  Bajah's 
half-armed  followers  is  not  to  be  described.  Terrified  out  of  his 
wits,  the  B&jah  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  Forde, 
begging  him  to  return.  These  met  Forde — who  had  been 
equally  surprised  by  the  fire — hastening  to  the  Bajah's  rescue. 
The  latter  and  his  followers  had  meanwhile  bestirred  them- 
selves to  hurry  on  in  the  direction  Forde  had  taken.  The 
allied  parties,  therefore,  met ;  then  turning,  they  hurried  on  to 
Kondur,  which  they  reached  in  safety. 

The  partial  success  achieved  by  the  French  guns  was  fatal  to 
Gonflans.  Ignorant  of  the  exact  state  of  affairs,  he  became 
confirmed  in  his  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  story  told  him  by  the 
deserters,  that  the  Engligh  force  was  composed  of  raw  levies,  and 
he  was  satisfied  now  that  his  guns  had  frightened  them  from 
their  position  at  Ghdmbol.  He  resolved  to  take  instant  advan- 
tage of  their  panic,  as  he  believed  it  to  be,  and  to  act  with  his 
whole  force. 

About  midway  between  the  new  position  taken  up  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  position  occupied  by  the  French,  was  a  small  village. 
Whilst  the  troops  of  Forde  were  entering  Kondur,  those  of 
Conflans  were  approaching  this  village,  and  taking  up  such  a 
position  that  Forde  could  not  advance  without  fighting,  nor  fall 
back  without  exposing  himself  at  a  disadvantage.  Conflans, 
however,  did  not  content  himself  with  obtaining  this  good 
position.  StiU  under  the  belief  that  the  English  force  was  com- 
posed of  panic-stricken  raw  levies,  he  marched  on  towards 
Eondur.  Forde  had  not  been  half  an  hour  in  that  place  before 
he  discovered  first  the  enemy's  native  troops,  and  presently 
their  whole  line,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  yards  from 
his  left  flank,  moving  on  him  in  good  order. 

It  was  then  half-past  8  o'clock.  Forde  instantly  prepared 
for  the  inevitable  battle.    He  placed  the  Bajah's  troops,  not  wyei 
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recovered  from  the  morning's  panic,  on  the  extreme  right  and 
left  of  his  line ;  next  to  them  he  disposed  his  trained  native 
fioldiers,  and  in  the  centre,  the  English,  including  the  Eijah's 
forty  Europeans,  with  the  guns  equally  divided  on  their  flanks. 
He  then  advanced  to  take  up  a  good  position.  Before,  however, 
he  had  advanced  far,  the  enemy's  guns  opened  fire.  Forde  then 
halted  his  line  in  a  position  the  centre  of  which  was  covered  by 
a  field  of  Indian  corn  which  had  grown  so  high  as  to  conceal  his 
Europeans  entirely  from  the  view  of  the  advancing  enemy. 
Connected  with  this  fact  was  another,  apparently  of  no  moment 
whatever,  but  which  combined  with  it  to  exercise  a  very  decided 
influence  on  the  battle  about  to  ensue.  This  was,  that  whereas 
in  the  contests  in  Southern  India  between  the  French  and 
English,  the  native  troops  in  the  service  of  both  nations  had 
been  dressed  in  white,  it  had  become  the  custom  in  the  colder 
climate  of  Bengal  to  assimilate  them  in  this  respect  to  their 
European  comrades.  The  native  soldiers,  then,  whom  Forde 
had  brought  from  Calcutta  wore  red  coats.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  the  French  had  met  native  soldiers  so  attired. 

Conflans,  meanwhile,  had  advanced  in  an  oblique  line  towards 
the  English  with  the  intention,  apparently,  of  turning  their  left 
flank.  But  when  he  noticed  the  movement  in  advance  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  he  halted,  and  directed  his  guns  to  open  fire. 
This  fire  was  very  soon  after  replied  to  by  the  English,  and  was 
kept  up  on  both  sides  for  about  forty  minutes.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  Conflans,  impatient  for  a  more  decisive  result,  ordered 
his  army  to  renew  its  oblique  advance,  and  to  fall  upon  the  troops 
on  the  left  of  the  field  of  Indian  com,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
Europeans.  His  orders  were  obeyed  to  the  letter.  His  men 
advanced  with  great  alacrity,  and  attacked  the  red-coated 
sipdhis  simultaneously  in  front  and  on  their  flank  with  so  much 
vigour  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  exhortations  of  Forde, 
they  broke  in  disorder,  many  of  them,  headed  by  the  B&jah's 
followers,  running  for  shelter  as  far  as  Chambol,  pursued  by 
the  enemy's  horse. 

This  easy  success  over  an  enemy  who  was  not  the  enemy  he 
was  believed  to  be,  was  fatal  to  the  French.  Believing  that 
this  first  shock  had  won  the  battle  for  him,  Conflans,  with  the 
impetuosity  worthy  of  a  Rupert,  resolved  that  it  should  be 
decisive.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  there  might  not 
be  other  enemies  behind  the  field  of  Indian  corn,  he  detached 
several  platoons  of  his  European  force  to  join  in  the  pursuit. 
These  platoons  started  off,  and  were  marching  in  haste  without 
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order,  when  they  were  suddenly  confronted  by  the  whole  line  of 
English  troops,  moving  solidly  to  take  up  the  position  from 
which  the  red-coated  sip&his  had  been  driven. 

The  positions  of  the  two  armies  were  at  once  reversed. 
Between  the  solid  and  compact  array  of  the  English,  and  the 
surprised  and  scattered  platoons  of  the  French,  the  contest 
could  not  be  doubtful.  In  vain  did  the  latter  endeavour  to 
re-form,  to  get  together.  Whilst  they  were  still  endeavouring,  in 
the  manner  of  men  taken  suddenly  at  a  disadvantage,  to  bring 
about  this  result,  the  English  line  had  opened  a  rolling  fire, 
beginning  from  the  left  and  reaching  gradually  to  the  right. 
The  effect  of  this  fire  was  so  decisive,  that  before  the  last  musket 
on  the  right  had  been  discharged,  the  French  had  broken  their 
ranks,  and  were  running  as  fast  as  they  could,  without  order  or 
formation,  to  regain  their  guns,  which  were  about  half  a  mile  in 
their  rear. 

Whilst  matters  had  been  thus  progressing  on  the  English  left 
and  centre,  the  French  sipahis  on  their  left  had  been  pressing 
the  English  right,  and,  for  the  moment,  with  some  show  of 
advantage.  Forde,  however,  well  aware  that'the  contest  in  that 
quarter  would  be  decided  by  the  action  of  the  Europeans  in  the 
centre,  paid  little  heed  to  that  part  of  the  field,  and,  the  moment 
he  observed  the  French  run  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  he 
pressed  on  his  Europeans,  supported  by  the  sipahis  who  had 
just  given  away,  but  who  had  now  rallied,  in  hot  but  orderly 
pursuit.  This  was  the  more  necessary  as  the  ground  was  open, 
the  enemy's  field  guns  were  sufficiently  numerous,  counting 
thirteen,  and,  with  a  little  time  at  their  disposal,  the  French 
might  yet  have  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  He  pressed  on 
so  vigorously,  that  although  the  French  reached  the  shelter  of 
their  guns,  they  had  time  only  to  fire  one  or  two  rounds  before 
his  men,  charging  home,  drove  them  from  their  pieces. 

The  day  was  thus  virtually  gained.  The  attack  of  the  French 
had  been  repulsed,  they  had  lost  thirteen  guns ;  the  English 
were  masters  of  the  ground  on  which  the  battle  had  been 
fought.  War  has  produced  leaders  who  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  result  so  brilliant.  Not  of  such  a  school  was  Forde.  He 
belonged  to  the  class  of  men  who  believe  that  no  satisfactory 
result  has  been  achieved  if  anything  yet  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  French  had  been  repulsed;  they  had  not  been 
thoroughly  beaten.  Forde  resolved  to  improve  his  advantage 
by  attacking  their  camp. 

He  halted  till  all  his  own  sipahis,  and  possibly  th^  Baj&h's 
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troops,  should  join  him.  Hegarding  the  former,  there  was  little 
delay.  The  native  left  wing  had,  we  have  seen,  rallied  after 
their  first  defeat  and  had  rejoined  him.  The  contest  on  his 
right  had  been  decided  in  the  manner  he  had  anticipated ;  the 
French  sipahis  had  fallen  back  when  they  had  seen  their  centre 
and  right  routed  ;  their  retreat  enabled  the  English  right  wing 
to  rejoin  Forde.  The  Eajah's  troops  however,  could  not  be 
induced  to  come  on.  To  his  cavalry,  who,  it  was  thought, 
might  be  useful  in  the  pursuit  which  everyone  now  considered 
certain,  message  after  message  was  sent,  "but" — ^to  use  the 
language  of  the  contemporary  historian,  Mr.  Orme — "  they  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  shelter  of  a  large  tank,  at  that 
time  dry,  in  which  they,  his  foot  and  himself  " — Eajah  Anandraz 
— **  in  the  midst  of  them,  had  remained  cowering  from  the 
beginning  of  the  action." 

Forde,  however,  cared  little  for  the  Bajah  and  his  rabble.  As 
soon  as  his  own  sipahis  had  all  joined,  and  he  had  made  all  his 
preparations,  that  is,  about  one  hour  after  the  capture  of  the 
French  field-pieces,  he  advanced  to  attack  the  French  camp ; 
leaving,  that  nothing  might  retard  his  march,  the  field-pieces, 
which  were  drawn  by  bullocks,  to  follow. 

A  deep  hollow  way  passed  allong  the  French  camp.  Behind 
this  all  their  troops  had  rallied,  and  their  heavy  guns  had  been 
planted  so  as  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  hollow  way.  Several 
shot  from  these  were  fired  as  the  English  approached.  These 
pressed  on,  however;  and  the  defenders,  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  effect  of  their  defeat  in  the  plain  below,  did  not  stay  to 
meet  them.  As  the  English  halted  to  give  their  fire,  the  French 
went  suddenly  to  the  rightabout,  abandoned  their  camp,  and 
retreated,  every  man  seemingly  as  he  listed,  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  in  the  direction  of  Bajahmahendri.  The  English 
then  took  possession  of  the  camp  with  all  its  ordnance,  ammu- 
nition, stores,  tents,  and  camp  equipage.  The  only  things 
which  the  French  succeeded  in  preserving  from  their  hands 
were  four  small  pieces  and  two  camels  laden  with  money  and 
papers,  which  Conflans  had  despatched  to  B&jahmah6ndri,  there 
to  await  his  orders,  on  the  first  repulse  of  his  force.  Confians 
himself,  accompanied  by  his  commandant  of  artillery  and  staff, 
fled  without  making  any  attempt  to  rally  his  troops,  and,  riding 
hard,  reached  Bajahmah6ndri  before  midnight.  In  the  first 
and  second  divisions  of  the  fight,  and  in  the  pursuit,  he  lost 
thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  himdred  and  fifty-six  men, 
ineluding  officers,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  besides 
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:a  number  of  native  soldiers.  The  English  loss  amounted  to 
forty-four  Europeans,  and  fi^e  officers  killed  and  wounded,  in 
Edition,  likewise,  to  many  sipahis.* 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Eondur,  written  then,  incorrectly,  as 
was  the  custom  of  our  countrymen — one  of  those  clinging 
<5Ustoms  which  men  find  so  difficult  to  shake  off — Condore; 
a  battle  won  solely  by  the  genius  and  resolution  of  the  English 
leader,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Forde.  It  was  with  design  that  that 
officer  had  placed  his  red-coated  sipahis  in  a  position  to  attract 
the  first  attack  of  the  French.  Knowing  the  character  of  that 
nation,  he  had  dared  to  risk  the  defeat  of  his  left  wing,  in  order 
that  he  might  the  more  surely  and  with  the  greater  effect 
smite  the  enemy  when,  scattered  and  careless,  they  would  least 
expect  him.  He  succeeded  because  he  dared  ;  he  dared,  because 
he  had  full  reliance,  first,  on  himself,  on  the  coolness  and  calm- 
ness with  which  he  could,  in  the  storm  of  battle,  direct  a  well 
thought-out  movement ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  troops  who  had 
shown  themselves  during  their  service  in  Bengal  thoroughly 
handy,  amenable  to  the  guidance  of  a  skilful  leader.  Forde 
displayed,  likewise,  on  that  day  a  second  quality,  the  possession 
of  which  is  rarer  than  is  generally  supposed.  He  showed  that 
he  knew  how  to  follow  up  a  victory.  Many  a  man  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  repulse  of  the  first  attack  and  the  capture 
of  thirteen  guns.  On  Forde  the  repulse  of  the  first  attack  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  him  to  the  resolution  that  within  the  limit 
of  the  northern  Sirkars  there  should  never  be  a  second ;  that 
he  would  turn  this  repulse  into  a  defeat  that  should  be  decisive 
and  irretrievable.  Of  such  stuff  are  made  the  leaders  of  men 
who  never  know  failure,  and  of  such  stuff  was  Forde. 

The  defeat  was  made  irretrievable.  The  very  same  day  Forde 
despatched  a  battalion  of  sipahis  under  Captain  Enox  to  follow 
up  the  enemy  and  to  prevent  their  rallying.  Enox  pressed  on 
80  vigorously  that  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  Bajahmahendri  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th.  He  was  reinforced  during  the  night  by 
two  more  native  battalions.  The  fugitives  had  entered  that  town 
before  him,  but  the  spirit  which  had  induced  them  to  abandon 
their  camp  had  entered  with  them.  The  sight  of  the  red-coated 
sip&his,  undistinguishable  from  Europeans,  deprived  them  of 
whatever  nerve  they  had  till  then  retained.  Although  Bajah- 
mahendri occupied  an  elevated  position  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Oodavari,  and  contained  within  its  walls  a  mud  fort  in 
which  were  stored  considerable  supplies  and  some  guns,  the 
*  OftBobridge'i  War  in  India,  second  edition,  publiahed  in  17^^piaTp 
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French  had  no  thought  of  defending  it.  Their  sole  hope  was 
to  escape.  The  sight  in  the  distance  of  the  red-coats  stimulated 
this  hope.  No  sooner  had  darkness  set  in  than  they  began  to 
give  vitality  to  it  by  evacuating  the  place.  The  Godavari,  how- 
ever, presented  great  difficulties  to  the  operation.  This  noble 
river,  which  at  Bdjahmahendri  has  in  the  rainy  season  a  width  of 
nearly  two  miles,  was  in  those  days  not  crossed  without  much 
previous  arrangement.  Confusion,  the  cWld  of  panic,  added  ou 
this  occasion  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  passage.  The 
result  was  that  when,  at  daybreak  on  the  10th,  Enox  forced  hia 
way  into  the  town,  he  found  fifteen  Europeans  hovering  on  the 
bank,  eagerly  expecting  a  return  boat.  He  distinguished  another 
party  just  landing  on  the  southern  bank,  and  about  to  dis- 
embark the  guns  and  stores  which  their  boat  contained.  His 
action  was  prompt  and  decisive.  Making  prisoners  of  the 
fifteen  Frenchmen,  he  opened  a  fire  from  the  guns  in  the  fort 
on  those  who  were  landing  on  the  opposite  bank  ;  and  although 
it  is  certain  that  the  missiles  did  not  reach  them,  yet  the 
booming  of  the  guns  and  other  demonstrations  added  so  to  the 
terror  of  the  fugitives  that  they  fled  for  dear  life,  leaving  their 
guns  behind  them.  These  Knox  at  once  secured.  Forde,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  force,  reached  Eajahmahendri  the  following 
day.     Gonflans  and  his  troops  fled  to  Machhlipatanam. 

But  Forde  was  not  yet  satisfied.  The  large  plan  which  had 
loomed  before  Clive,  and  which  he  had  adopted — the  plan  which 
would  secure  for  the  English  in  the  northern  SiiMrs  and  in  the 
councils  of  the  Subahdar  of  the  Dakhan  the  place  which  till 
then  had  been  occupied  by  the  French — could  not  be  carried 
out  so  long  as  a  single  Frenchman  remained  in  the  former. 
Now  the  French  still  held  Machhlipatanam  and  the  districts 
adjoining.  Machhlipatanam  was  by  far  the  most  important 
place  in  the  province.  Situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  mouth 
of  a  branch  of  the  river  Krishna,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  it  was  in  those  days  famous  for  the  various 
branches  of  industry  which  it  supported  and  encouraged.  In 
its  trade  it  rivalled  Madras.  Its  cession  to  the  French  in  1750, 
and  the  subsequent  expulsion  from  it  of  the  English  agents, 
had  been  regarded  as  a  great  misfortune.  In  fact,  the  possession 
by  the  French  of  Machhlipatanam  and  of  the  towns  dependent 
on  it,  Kondapilli  and  Eliir,  gave  that  nation  a  base  whence  it 
would  be  easy  to  move,  on  a  convenient  opportunity,  to  the 
recovery  of  the  more  northern  districts.  So  long,  then,  as. 
Machhlipatanam  remained  to  the  French,  Forde's  work  was  but 
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half  done.  Forde  was  not  the  man  to  leave  his  work  unfinished. 
But  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  strike  quickly.  The  state  of 
affairs  in  Bengal  and  at  Madras  was  such  that  at  any  moment 
he  might  be  recalled. 

His  main  difficulty  was  the  provision  of  funds.  He  had  no 
money;  but  before  moving  from  Vishdkpatanam  the  Eijah, 
Anandraz,  had  promised  to  supply  him.  But  in  the  flush  of  the 
success,  towards  which  he  had  contributed  nothing  but  intense 
personal  fright,  Anandriz  would  not  only  give  no  money,  he 
even  declined  to  refund  twenty  thousand  rupees  which  Forde 
had  in  the  earlier  days  advanced  to  him.  It  was  only  after  six 
weeks'  negotiation,  under  considerable  pressure,  on  the  giving  of 
a  solemn  undertaking  that  all  the  sums  advanced  by  the  B^jah 
should  be  considered  as  loans,  and  that  the  revenues  of  all  the 
districts  south-west  of  Goddvari  which  might  be  reduced  should 
be  divided  equally  between  the  Company  and  the  Bijah,  that 
the  latter  at  length  relaxed  his  purse-strings.  Much  precious 
time,  however,  had  been  lost.  In  fact,  the  end  of  the  third 
week  of  January  had  arrived  before  Forde — who,  the  better  to 
bring  his  influence  to  bear  on  the  B&jah,  had  fallen  back  to  the 
fort  of  Peddapiir — could  make  arrangements  for  the  forward 
movement  he  had  so  long  contemplated. 

But  on  the  28th  of  January  he,  though  with  great  trouble, 
completed  those  arrangements  and  did  move.  Crossing  the 
Godavari,  he  marched  on  and  occupied  Elur  (6th  February),  an 
important  provincial  capital  near  the  great  Eol&r  lake.  But 
here  he  was  forced  to  make  another  halt.  The  B&jah,  procrasti- 
nating according  to  his  wont,  had  not  yet  brought  the  promised 
supplies.  It  was  necessary  to  wait  for  the  Bajah.  Forde,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  man  to  allow  time  to  slip  away  unemployed  if 
he  could  find  the  means  of  utilising  it.  He  set  to  work,  there- 
fore, to  ascertain  how  far  he  could  disturb  the  preparations 
which  the  French  had  made  to  hinder  his  further  progress. 

Conflans,  fleeing  from  the  field  of  Eondur,  had  reached 
B6jahmahendri,  and  had  as  speedily  left  that  place  without 
making  any  attempt  to  rally  his  forces,  without  even  paying 
any  heed  as  to  their  fate.  He  did  not  deem  himself  safe,  iu 
fact,  till  he  reached  Machhlipatanam.  When,  however,  he  found 
that  Forde  did  not  follow  him  across  the  Godavari,  that  he  had 
even  fallen  back  on  Peddapur,  he  recovered  part  of  his  courage, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  the  defence  of  the  country  that  still 
remained  to  him.  He  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  resources. 
Notwithstanding  his  losses  at  Eondur  he  still  had  under  his 
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own  personal  orders  upwards  of  seven  hundred  men,  the  gaps 
made  by  those  losses  having  been  more  than  replenished  by  the 
garrisons  he  had  left  behind  him;  he  had  the  certainty  that 
Moracin,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men,  was  coming  by  sea 
to  his  assistance ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  urgent  entreaties, 
Salabat  Jang,  Subahdar  of  the  Dakhan,  was  marching  with  an 
army  to  support  him.  Eegarded  from  the  point  of  numbers, 
then,  the  prospects  of  the  French  were  very  promising.  They 
required  but  one  thing  to  make  success  for  them  an  absolute 
certainty — ^that  was  the  possession  of  a  man  to  command  them. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  in  Conflans  they  had  a  leader  who 
could  not  lead,  a  man  whose  lack  of  mental  capacity  was 
only  equalled  by  his  deficiency  in  the  lower  quality  of  personal 
courage. 

The  crisis  which  was  now  approaching  offered  to  a  man 
possessing  any  pretensions  to  capacity  a  rare  opportunity.  The 
chiefs  of  the  country  south  of  the  Godavari  were  still  French  in 
their  sympathies,  the  country  abounded  in  places  capable  of 
offering  stubborn  resistance  to  an  invader,  armed  assistance  was 
approaching.  To  throw  every  possible  difficulty  in  the  progress 
of  the  invader  till  that  assistance  should  arrive,  or — what  was 
of  scarcely  less  importance  —till  Anandrdz  should  grow  tired  of 
furnishing  him  with  supplies,  was  the  course  which  would  have 
recommended  itself  to  a  man  of  even  average  intelligence. 

But  Conflans  possessed  neither  average  intelligence  nor  average 
courage.  He  ordered  Eliir,  which  possessed  a  very  strong 
mud  fort,  and  was  in  other  respects  advantageously  situated,  to 
be  abandoned.  He  remained  himself  shut  up  within  Machhli- 
patanam.  The  utmost  of  which  he  was  capable  was  to  send 
into  the  field,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  named  du  Eocher, 
a  force  which  he  called  **  an  army  of  observation,"  composed  of 
two  hundred  European  and  two  thousand  native  troops,  with 
four  field-pieces,  to  watch  the  strong  places  in  which  he  had 
allowed  garrisons  to  remain.  One  of  these  strong  places  was 
Narsipur,  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Elur.  This  place  was 
garrisoned  by  one  hundred  European  and  about  three  hundred 
native  troops,  under  the  command  of  M.  Panneau,  chief  of  the 
French  factory  there. 

To  understand  clearly  the  position,  the  reader  will  bear  in 
mind  that  Elur,  in  which  Forde  and  his  army  were  halting, 
waiting  for  B&jah  Anandr&z,  lies  forty-eight  miles  due  north  of 
Machhlipatanam,  held  by  Conflans ;  that  Narsipur  lies  twenty 
miles  south-west  of  Elur,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the 
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Godavari ;  whilst  du  Rocber's  "  army  of  observation  "  bad  taken 
up  a  position  nearly  due  west  of  Elur,  and  tbirty  miles  distant 
from  it,  witb  the  object,  apparently,  of  giving  a  band  to  the 
army  of  the  Subahdar.  Narsipur,  then,  was  isolated,  more 
distant  from  Conflans  and  du  Bocher  than  from  Forde.  Noting 
this,  Forde  resolved  to  take  it  before  it  could  be  relieved. 

Witb  this  object,  taking  first  the  precaution  to  secure,  by  a 
threat  of  destruction  in  case  of  refusal,  the  neutrality  of  the 
zamind&r  of  the  district,  Forde  despatched,  a  day  or  two  after 
his  arrival  at  Elur,  a  battalion  of  sip^is,  under  his  best  officer. 
Major  Enox.  Panneau  appears  to  have  been  a  man  formed  in 
the  mould  of  Conflans.  The  moment  he  heard  that  the  English 
sipahis  were  marching  against  him,  and  that  the  zamind§x  of 
the  district  had  been  **  got  at,"  he  caused  to  be  sunk  or  de- 
stroyed all  the  ammunition  he  could  not  carry  away,  abandoned 
Narsipur,  and  marched  off  to  join  the  army  of  observation. 
Knox  found  in  the  place  only  a  few  old  guns. 

At  length  Eijah  Anandrdz  arrived,  and  Forde  was  able  (1st 
March)  to  march.  Grossing  the  great  Kolar  lake,  which  was 
then  nearly  dry,  he  arrived  on  the  3rd  in  the  vicinity  of  a  small 
but  strong  fort,  called  Konkal,  garrisoned  by  thirteen  French- 
men and  two  companies  of  sip&his,  commanded  by  a  sergeant. 
This  sergeant  was  a  man  of  a  higher  natural  stamp  than  either 
Conflans  or  Panneau.  He  had  received  the  day  previous  a 
letter  from  du  Rocher,  requiring  him  to  defend  the  fort  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  promising  to  march  to  his  relief.  The 
sergeant  did  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity,  repulsed  two 
attacks,  and  only  gave  way  when  the  gates  were  battered  in  and 
the  English  rushed  in  in  overwhelming  numbers.  The  small 
relieving  party  sent  by  du  B-ocher,  learning  in  time  of  the  disaster, 
fell  back  to  rejoin  him.  Forde  pushed  on  from  Eonkal,  and  on 
the  6th  March  arrived  before  Machhlipatanam.  Conflans  up  to 
that  day  had  occupied  a  very  advantageous  position  in  the  town, 
about  two  miles  from  the  fort  of  Machhlipatanam.  He  had 
here  Ave  hundred  Europeans  and  two  thousand  sip4his,  whilst 
close  at  hand  was  du  Rocber's  army  of  observation,  which 
hitherto  had  observed  nothing.  It  was  important  to  the  French 
to  maintain  their  position  in  the  town,  as  it  contained  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  whereas  there  was  none  in  the  fort, 
except  a  certain  amount  hoarded  up  in  cisterns.  The  position 
would  have  been  difficult  to  attack,  and  a  retreat  from  it,  had  a 
retreat  been  necessary,  would  have  been  covered  by  the  guns  in 
the  fort.    But  Conflans  had  not  forgotten  Eondur;  he  would 
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not  risk  a  second  action.    When  Forde  approached  he  retired 
behind  the  defences  of  the  fort. 

That  fort  was  well  capable  of  offering  a  prolonged  defence. 
An  irregular  parallelogram,  with  an  average  length  of  about 
eight  hundred  yards,*  and  a  breadth  of  from  five  to  six  hun- 
dred, it  stood  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea-shore, 
on  the  edge  of  a  sound  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  upwards  of  five 
hundred  yards  in  breadth,  and  was  surrounded  on  the  three  other 
sides  by  a  morass  of  considerable  extent.  This  morass  varied  in 
depth  in  different  parts,  from  three  to  eighteen  feet.  The  out- 
line of  the  works  consisted  of  eleven  bastions  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  connected  by  long  curtains ;  round  the  whole  was  a 
palisadoed  berm  and  a^wet  ditch,  but  no  curtains ;  the  ramparts 
and  the  counterscarp^  were  of  earth  faced  with  masonry. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  face  of  the  fort, 
which  rested  on  the  inlet  of  the  sea — the  southern  face — was 
practically  unassa  ilable.  Nor  did  the  three  other  faces  fail  to 
offer  extraordinary  difBculties.  A  range  of  sand-hills  extended 
on  the  western  and  eastern  sides  of  the  fort  to  about  half  a  mile 
inland.  On  the  eastern  side  they  approached  to  within  eight 
hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and — the  morass  lying  between  them 
and  it  and  a  creek  running  between  the  two — they  formed  here 
the  nearest  point  whence  the  place  could  be  assailed.  The 
town,  which  Con  flans  had  evacuated,  lay  nearly  two  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  the  fort,  and  was  also  surrounded  by  the  morass. 
The  mode  of  com  munication  between  the  two  was  by  means  of 
a  narrow  raised  causeway,  about  two  thousand  yards  in  length, 
leading  to  the  north-west  bastion  of  the  fort,  in  which  was 
the  only  gateway.  The  last  hundred  and  twenty  yards  of  this 
causeway  was  formedjnto  a  long  cajponnilre,  which,  at  the  part 
furthest  from  the  fort,  terminated  in  a  strong  ravelin. 

On  the  7th  March,  Forde  invested  this  strong  place  with  a 
force  inferior  in  Europeans  to  that  which  defended  it.  Regular 
approaches  being  out  of  the  question,  he  took  up  a  position  on 
the  sand-banks  I  have  described  as  being  within  eight  hundred 
yards  of  the  eastern  face  of  the  fort.  Here  he  began  to  erect 
his  batteries. 

From  the  7th  to  the  26th  March,  Forde  was  engaged  in  erect- 
ing these  batteries.  On  that  date  he  opened  the  bombardment 
and  continued  it  to  the  6th  April,  without  any  substantial 
result.  It  is  true  that  many  houses  in  the  fort  were  demolished, 
and  several  breaches  in  the  bastions  were  made.  But  not  only 
were  the  breaches   made  in  the  day  repaired  quickly  in  the 
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night,  but  the  French,  by  erecting  a  battery  on  the  unapproached 
side  of  the  inlet,  poured  in  during  this  time  a  fire  which  took 
the  English  batteries  in  flank  and  caused  them  considerable 
damage. 

This,  however,  was  the  very  least  of  the  difficulties  to  which, 
during  this  period  of  thirty  days,  Forde  was  exposed.  Scarcely 
had  he  sat  down  before  Machhlipatanam  than  du  Bocher's  army 
of  observation  woke  into  sudden  life  and  acted  on  his  com- 
munications. Du  Eocher's  movements  towards  Eajahmahendri, 
and  the  threats,  which  he  took  care  should  be  reported,  that 
he  would  make  a  raid  upon  the  ancestral  domains  of  E4jah 
Anandraz,  so  terrified  the  latter,  that  he  closed  his  hands,  and 
refused  to  advance  money  to  his  allies,  or  to  pledge  his  credit 
on  their  behalf.  The  effect  of  this,  coming  at  a  moment  when 
the  British  treasure-chest  was  empty,and  when  Forde  depended 
for  its  replenishment  on  supplies  known  to  have  arrived  at 
Bajahmahendri,  or,  failing  them,  on  Anandraz,  was  most  dis- 
astrous. To  add  to  his  troubles,  certain  intelligence  reached 
him  that  the  Subahdar  of  the  Dakhan,  the  ally  of  the  French, 
with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  strong,  was  approaching. 

Was  it  possible  for  a  position  to  be  apparently  more  hopeless 
than  that  of  Forde  at  this  conjuncture  (18th  March)  ?  He  was 
besieging  an  enemy  who,  strong  in  their  superior  numbers  and 
the  mud  walls  behind  which  they  fought,  literally  laughed  at 
him.  His  communications  were  cut  off,  and  the  supply  of 
money  on  which  he  depended  to  pay  his  troops  was  threatened 
by  the  enemy ;  his  native  ally  was  abject  with  terror,  and  ready 
to  betray  him ;  the  overlord  of  the  country  was  marching  at  the 
head  of  an  army  forty  thousand  strong  to  force  him  to  raise 
the  siege.  That  was  his  position  on  the  18th  March — a  position 
full  of  despair,  not  offering  one  ray  of  hope.  But  his  cup  of 
troubles  was  not  yet  full. 

Up  to  that  date  Forde  had  managed  to  subsist  his  army  by 
using  the  prize  money  gained  by  the  troops,  but  not  yet  dis- 
tributed, by  expending  all  his  own  private  funds,  the  private 
funds  of  his  officers,  and  the  money  which  otherwise  would  have 
gone  to  pay  his  soldiers.  One  consequence  of  this  was  that  his 
troops  were  several  months  in  arrears  of  pay.  This  alone  was 
a  hardship  ;  but  when  they  saw,  for  they  could  not  help  seeing, 
that  their  hard-earned  prize  money  had  disappeared,  that 
nothing  was  left,  that  their  food  was  bad  and  insufficient,  that 
hey  were  engaged  on  an  impossible  enterprise — ^they,  too,  lost 
heart.    On  the   19th  the  European  troops  broker  into  open 
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mutiny,  and,  turning  out  with  their  arms,  threatened  to  march 
away.  Forde,  by  a  mixture  of  firmness  and  tact,  succeeded  in 
quieting  them,  and,  assuring  them  that  their  money  was  on  its 
way  from  Bengal,  persuaded  them  to  return  to  their  duty. 
Four  days  later  the  money,  which  was  on  its  way  to  Bengal, 
and  which  had  reached  Eajahmahendri,  was  hurriedly  shipped 
on  board  boats  to  be  conveyed  to  the  coast  town  of  K4ki- 
n&da,  and  was  thus  lost  for  the  time  to  the  English.  The  next 
day  du  Eocher  entered  Eajahmahendri,  and  made  as  though 
he  would  march  on  Vishakpatanam.  Two  days  later  the 
Siibahd&r  of  the  Dakhan,  Saldbat  Jang,  arrived  at  Baizward^ 
forty-four  miles  from  Machhlipatanam,  and  sent  an  express  to 
E&jah  Anandraz  ordering  him  to  quit  the  English  camp  and  to 
join  his  standard. 

These  items  of  intelligence  reached  the  English  camp  on  one 
and  the  same  day.  They  appeared  to  bring  the  misfortunes  of 
Forde  to  a  climax.  Eajah  Anandrdz  showed  his  appreciation  of 
their  importance  by  marching  off  the  next  morning,  without 
notice,  in  the  direction  of  his  territories.  When,  however,  it 
was  pointed  out  to  him  that  between  himself  and  his  territories 
there  was  du  Eocher,  and  that  his  only  chance  of  prosperity, 
perhaps  even  of  existence,  lay  in  contributing  as  far  as  he  could 
to  the  success  of  the  English,  he  returned.  Meanwhile,  Forde 
himself  opened  out  negotiations  with  Salabat  Jang.  The  result 
was  a  ray  of  light.  Salabat  Jang  consented  to  receive  an  English 
envoy  in  his  camp,  and,  meanwhile,  to  remain  at  Baizwira. 

But  this  ray  of  light  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  darkness  blacker 
even  than  that  which  had  heralded  its  appearance.  On  the  5th 
April  there  fell  heavy  rain,  which  added  greatly  to  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  morass.  The  following  day  intelligence  arrived 
that  Sal&bat  Jang  had  broken  up  his  camp  at  Baizward,  and 
was  marching  on  Machhlipatanam,  and  that  du  Eocher,  retracing 
his  steps  from  Eajahmahendri,  was  hurrying  to  effect  a  junction 
with  him.  That  morning  the  senior  artillery  officer  reported  to 
Forde  that  not  more  ammunition  than  was  sufficient  for  two 
days*  service  of  the  batteries  remained  in  store  ! 

The  issue  had  now  greatly  narrowed  itself.  It  had  become  a 
battle  to  the  death  between  two  men,  Forde  and  Conflans,  with 
every  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  However  greatly 
though  Forde  might  dare,  Conflans  had  only  to  remain  firm  to 
baffle  him.  Let  him  but  display  ordinary  intelligence,  ordinary 
courage,  ordinary  forethought,  and  he  had  him  safe  and  secure 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.     According  to  every  rule  of  war 
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Forde,  in  fact,  was  lost.  With  fewer  than  four  hundred  Euro- 
peans, and  about  fourteen  hundred  sip^his,  he  had  before  him 
a  fortress  which  defied  him,  behind  him  an  army  which  he 
could  not  beat ;  his  ammunition,  his  supplies,  his  funds  were 
alike  exhausted.  Never  was  a  commander,  not  even  Wellington 
before  Talavera,  in  a  position  so  radically  false.  IL'  was  in  a 
trap,  apparently  lost. 

If  Forde  had  been  Conflans  he  had  been  lost  indeed,  without 
redemption.  It  is  too  much  to  say,  looking  at  the  record  of  the 
men  who  were  his  contemporaries,  of  men  such  as  Clive,  as 
Eyre  Coote,  as  Calliaud,  as  Carnac,  and  as  Adams,  that  if  he 
had  not  been  Forde  he  had  been  lost.  But  this,  at  least,  may 
be  asserted,  that  if  he  had  not  held  a  double  first-class  degree  in 
the  university  of  nature,  if  he  had  not  possessed  to  a  supreme 
extent  the  qualities  which  mark  men  amongst  their  fellow-men, 
and  if,  it  must  in  fairness  be  added,  he  had  not  been  opposed  to 
a  leader  who  in  all  qualities,  soldierly  or  other,  ranked  as  much 
below  the  ordinary  humanity  of  the  age  as  Forde  ranked  above 
it,  he  could  not  have  emerged  from  the  crisis  in  which  he  found 
himself  with  success,  or  even  with  credit.  As  it  was,  his  conduct 
stands  out  a  brilliant  example  to  all  men  beset  by  diflSculties. 
He  faced  them  with  coolness,  he  met  them  with  a  calm  deter- 
mination to  conquer  them. 

No  sooner  had  Forde  become  aware  that  the  avenues  behind 
him  were  closing  up,  and  that  he  had  but  two  days'  ammunition 
left,  than  he  determined  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue  by  attempt- 
ing to  storm  Machhlipatanam.  Success  there  would  be  success 
everjnvhere.  Defeat  there  would  be  no  greater  calamity  than 
the  calamity  which  stared  him  in  the  face  on  the  sand-hills 
on  which  he  stood. 

Resolved,  then,  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  conquer — to 
venture  all  to  obtain  all — Forde,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
April,  opeued  a  fire  from  his  batteries  so  fierce,  so  continued, 
and  so  concentrated,  as  to  surpass  all  his  previous  efforts.  Cal- 
culating that  the  tide  would  be  at  its  ebb  about  midnight,  that 
then  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  ditch  of  the  fort  would  not 
exceed  three  feet,  he  ordered  the  whole  of  his  force  to  be  under 
arms  at  10  o'clock.  To  mislead  the  enemy  as  to  the  intended  point 
of  attack,  he  directed  the  fire  equally  upon  all  the  bastions,  and, 
to  prevent  their  repair,  he  continued  it  to  the  latest  moment. 
He  had  resolved  to  make  the  real  attack  on  the  bastion  mounting 
ten  guns  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  fort,  but — again  to  mis- 
lead the  enemy — he  ordered  that  Captain  Knox  should  distract 
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them  b;  making  a  demonstration,  to  be  converted,  if  necessary, 
into  a  real  attack,  against  its  south-west  angle,  between  the 
bastion  resting  on  the  sound,  and  that  to  the  north  of  it.  At 
this  point  the  broad  swamp,  bounded  externally  by  a  small 
rivulet,  served  the  purpose  of  a  ditch,  and  rendered  the  face 
apparently  impregnable ;  but  Forde  had  discovered,  on  the  night 
of  the  6th,  that  the  passage  through  the  swamp,  though  difS- 
cult,  was  practicable.  In  a  desperate  attempt,  desperate  efforts 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  it  was  considered  possible  that  this 
point,  considered  impregnable,  might  be  left  comparatively  un- 
guarded. Still  further  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  garrison, 
it  was  arranged  that  Eajah  Anandr^z,  with  all  his  following, 
should  proceed  along  the  causeway  and  make  an  attack  upon  the 
ravelin  covering  the  caponniere. 

At  10  o'clock  that  night  the  various  attacking  parties  were 
under  arms,  awaiting  the  signal.  As  the  party  led  by  Captain 
Knox,  comprised  entirely  of  sipdhis,  seven  hundred  in  number, 
destined  to  wade  through  the  swamp  and  attack  the  south-west 
angle,  had  a  longer  distance  to  traverse,  they  started  first. 

The  main  attack,  formed  in  three  divisions,  and  composed  of 
three  hundred  and  twelve  European  infantry,  thirty  gunners, 
thirty  sailors,  and  seven  hundred  sipdhis,  was  to  set  out  about 
half  an  hour  later,  but  some  time  was  lost  in  waiting  for  the  officer 
appointed  to  command  it.  Captain  Caliender,  and  eventually  the 
party  started  without  him.  The  camp  was  then  left  in  charge 
of  Rdjah  Anandriz.  It  was  arranged  that  he  and  his  followers 
should  remain  halted  there  till  they  should  hear  the  sound  of 
attack  from  one  or  the  other  quarter — it  having  been  settled  that 
neither  attack  should  begin  before  midnight,  but  that  each  party 
was  free  to  act  the  moment  the  gongs  of  the  fort  should  strike 
twelve — and  that  then  they  should  advance  to  the  attack  of  the 
ravelin. 

Precisely  at  12  o'clock  the  sound  of  firing  from  the  direction 
of  the  southern  face  of  the  fort,  proved  that  Knox  had  begun 
operations.  R^jah  Anandraz  at  once  sent  his  men  along  the 
causeway,  whence  they  opened  a  musketry  fire  on  the  ravelin, 
which  served  at  least  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  defenders. 
Leaving  them  at  this  task,  I  propose  to  follow  the  main  attack. 
Setting  out  a  good  half  hour  late,  this  party — led  by  Captain 
Fischer — ^proceeded  across  the  morass  from  a  point  opposite 
the  bastion  they  intended  to  storm.  Notwithstanding  all  their 
efforts,  the  unfortunate  delay  in  starting  interfered  with  the 
symmetry  of  the  projected  assault,  for  before  they  could  reach 
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the  ditch  they  heard  the  fire  indicating  that  Enox  had  begun 
his  task.  Bendered  more  eager  by  this  sound  they  marched 
on  as  fast  as  they  could,  up  to  their  knees  in  mire,  across  the 
swamp,  and  up  to  the  middle  in  water  and  mud  in  crossing  the 
ditch.  The  first  division  had  just  waded  through  the  latter, 
and  were  engaged  in  tearing  up  the  palisades  on  the  berm,  when 
the  French,  who  had  discovered  them  only  just  before  they  had 
reached  the  palisades,  gathered  on  the  breach,  whilst  other  of 
their  troops  opened  an  artillery  and  musketry  fire  from  the 
next  bastions  on  their  right  and  left.  This  opposition,  however, 
only  increased  the  ardour  of  the  assailants ;  and  whilst  the  first 
division,  composed  of  Europeans  and  sipahis,  led  by  Captain 
Fischer,  attacked  the  breach;  the  second,  composed  only  of 
fiipahis,  under  Captain  Maclean,  replied  to  the  fire  from  the 
bastion  on  their  right ;  and  the  third,  composed  only  of  Euro- 
peans, led  by  Captain  Yorke,  answered  that  pouring  on  them 
from  the  left.  Several  men  were  killed,  however,  before  Fischer 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  breach ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  accom- 
plished this  feat  than  Yorke's  men,  clambering  up,  joined  him, 
and  the  united  parties,  turning  to  the  left,  seized  the  bastion 
whence  Maclean  had  been  fired  upon.  This  left  a  clear  way  to 
Maclean's  party.  But  before  his  men  could  clamber  up,  Fischer 
turned  along  the  ramparts  to  the  right  to  secure  the  bastions  in 
that  direction.  Leaving  him  for  a  moment,  I  must  follow  the 
fortunes  of  Yorke. 

Fischer  had  but  just  set  oflf  when  it  was  reported  to  Yorke 
that  one  of  the  guns  was  on  the  first  bastion,  ready  loaded. 
Yorke  at  once  brought  it  to  bear  along  the  southern  face  of  the 
rampart,  and  was  preparing  to  follow  in  the  same  direction, 
when  he  beheld  a  body  of  French  sipdhis  advancing  between 
the  foot  of  the  rampart  and  the  buildings  of  the  town,  with 
the  evident  object  of  reinforcing  the  Frenchmen  on  the  bastion, 
of  the  capture  of  which  they  were  evidently  not  aware.  With 
rare  courage  and  presence  of  mind  Yorke  ran  down  to  the  detach- 
ment, and,  seizing  the  French  officer  who  commanded  it,  bade 
him  order  his  men  to  lay  down  their  arms,  as  the  defences  of  the 
place  had  been  gained.  Suprised  and  half  stupefied,  the  officer 
obeyed;  his  men  laid  down  their  arms  and  were  sent  as 
prisoners  to  the  conquered  bastion.  Yorke,  observing  that  the 
way  below  the  bastion  was  free  from  interruption,  and  broader 
than  the  rampart,  then  brought  his  men  down  and  pushed  along 
it  parallel  to  the  rampart.  He  had  successfully  reduced  and 
secured  two  out  of  the  three  bastions  which  still  remained  on 
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that  face,  when  an  event  occurred  which  had  almost  marred  the 
Buccess  of  the  whole  plan. 

Yorke's  men  had  followed  him  at  first  with  alacrity,  but  as 
they  pressed  on  in  the  darkness,  separated  from  their  comrades, 
towards  unknown  dangers,  their  leader  had  discovered,  not  only 
that  their  alacrity  had  vanished,  but  that  it  was  diflScult  to  urge 
them  on.  This  diflSculty  became  more  marked  after  the  second 
bastion,  counting  from  that  by  which  the  stormers  had  entered, 
had  been  gained.  Many  of  them  held  back  when  Yorke,  after 
securing  his  prisoners,  urged  them  to  advance.  They  had 
yielded,  however,  to  his  threats  and  persuasions,  when  suddenly 
they  came  upon  a  small  building  close  to  the  rampart.  It  waa 
simply  an  expense  magazine ;  but  some  of  the  men,  who  had 
stopped  from  curiosity  to  examine  it,  discovering  that  it  con- 
tained gunpowder,  called  out  **  a  mine,  a  mine  !  "  The  words 
had  scarcely  been  uttered  before  the  whole  division  ran  back 
panic-stricken,  leaving  Yorke,  who  was  marching  at  their  head, 
alone,  with  two  native  drummer-boys,  who  continued  beating  the 
Grenadiers'  march.  In  vain  did  they  beat ;  not  only  would  not 
the  men  advance,  they  ran  back  to  the  bastion  by  which  they 
had  entered,  and,  disregarding  their  officers  who  tried  to  rally 
them,  began  to  debate  whether  they  should  not  leave  the  fort. 
They  were  discussing  this  question  when  Yorke,  whose  patience 
had  been  exhausted,  appeared  amongst  them.  Infuriated  at 
what  he  heard,  he  jumped  to  the  breach  and  threatened  to  kill 
the  first  man  who  should  offer  to  come  near  it.  Yorke  was  an 
old  39th  ofiBcer,  and  there  were  some  men  in  the  grenadier 
company  he  was  leading  who  had  served  in  that  regiment. 
These,  ashamed  of  their  previous  behaviour,  at  once  sided  with 
him ;  their  example  became  contagious,  and  in  a  minute  Yorke 
found  thirty-six  devoted  men  ready  to  follow  him.  At  the  head 
of  these,  and  leaving  the  others  to  follow  as  soon  as  their 
officers  could  bring  them  round,  Yorke  started  off,  always  with 
the  two  native  drummers  at  his  side,  to  resume  his  task. 

But  the  delay  caused  by  this  blind  panic  had  given  the 
enemy  time  to  rally.  The  officer  who  commanded  the  third 
and  last  bastion,  towards  which  Yorke  had  been  advancing  when 
his  men  recoiled  iu  the  manner  I  have  described,  had  brought 
down  a  gun  loaded  with  grape  and  pointed  it  towards  the  road- 
way along  which  the  English  were  advancing.  When  they 
arrived  within  a  few  yards  of  it  he  fired  it.  The  effect  was  most 
disastrous.  Yorke  himself,  always  in  front  of  his  men,  waa 
struck  down  with  a  ball  through  each  thigh  ;  the  two  native  drum  • 
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mers  were  killed  at  his  side  ;  several  of  the  men  were  killed,  and 
sixteen  were  wounded.  The  survivors,  carrying  with  them  their 
wounded  captain,  fell  back  to  the  breach  and  to  the  two  bastions 
beyond  it,  where  Forde  was  with  a  small  reserve.  There  they 
awaited  the  result  of  the  movements  of  Fischer. 

I  have  already  recorded  that  when,  on  gaining  the  breach, 
Yorke  had  moved  along  the  rampart  to  the  left,  Fischer  had 
moved  to  the  right.  He  gained  without  difficulty  two  bas- 
tions in  that  direction.  The  third  was  connected  with  the 
caponniere  covered  by  the  ravelin  whicli  Bajah  Anandraz  was 
feebly  assailing.  But  feeble  as  was  his  assault,  the  effect 
on  the  French  garrison  was  just  as  great  as  if  it  had  been 
made  with  vigour.  The  French  officer  who  commanded  at 
the  ravelin,  losing  all  thought  of  the  common  danger,  and 
treating  as  serious  an  attack  which  the  slightest  perception 
would  have  shown  him  to  be  a  simple  demonstration,  allowed 
himself  and  the  hundred  men  with  him  to  be  isolated — to  be 
kept  from  the  important  part  of  the  field  of  action ;  for  Fischer, 
advancing  from  the  second  bastion,  and  taking  in  at  once,  as  he 
approached  the  third,  the  position  of  affairs,  promptly  closed 
the  gate  leading  to  the  ravelin.  Just  as  he  had  done  this, 
Captain  Callender,  whose  want  of  punctuality  had,  it  will  be 
remembered,  delayed  the  advance  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  assumed  command ;  as  the  party, 
however,  advanced  to  the  fourth  bastion,  a  stray  shot  from  that 
post  killed  him,  and  Fischer  resumed  it. 

Whilst  matters  were  thus  progressing  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  breach,  where  was  Conflans  ?  Roused  from  his  slumbers  by 
the  musketry  discharge  of  Knox's  false  attack,  that  officer  had 
not  quitted  his  house,  but  had  increased  the  general  confusion 
of  the  garrison  by  sending  to  the  various  posts  repeated  and 
contradictory  orders,  based  on  the  exaggerated  reports  which 
reached  him  every  minute.  Never  very  strong  in  his  head,  he 
was  driven  wild  by  the  fact  that  the  attack  was  made  on  four 
different  faces  of  the  fort,  and  he  had  not  the  sense  to  distin- 
guish the  feigned  from  the  real.  First,  Knox's  attack  had 
alarmed  him.  He  had  met  that  by  sending  to  his  southern 
face  the  greater  part  of  his  reserves,  when  a  very  few  only 
would  have  been  sufficient,  for  Knox  had  been  unable  to  cross 
the  swamp,  and  his  men  had  no  ammunition  beyond  that  which 
they  carried  in  their  pouches.  Then,  Rajah  Anandraz,  a& 
powerless  to  cause  him  evil  as  was  Knox,  had  disquieted  his 
nerves.     It  would  have  been  easy  for  him,  on  the  first  alarm,  to 
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send  to  the  ravelin,  and  ascertaining  how  feeble  was  the  attack, 
and  how  easily  the  position  could  be  held  by  twenty  men,  to 
have  drawn  off  the  remainder  to  meet  the  only  assault  which 
was  really  formidable  ;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  thus 
another  hundred  men  were  isolated.  Again,  when  the  breach 
was  stormed,  the  fact  that  the  rampart  was  assailed  on  the  right 
and  left  simultaneously,  completed  his  mental  prostration.  A 
few  reserves  well  in  hand  might  yet  have  retrieved  the  day, 
might  have  converted  the  repulse  of  Yorke's  men  into  a  defeat, 
and  might  have  checked  the  advance  of  Fischer.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  the  double  attack  of  the  storming  party,  combined  with  the 
continued  rattle  of  musketry  from  the  assailants  of  the  southern 
face,  and  of  the  ravelin,  finished  him.  Believing  that  all  was 
lost,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Forde  to  propose  to  capitulate  on 
honourable  terms.  This  happened  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
ammunition  of  Knox's  party  was  all  but  exhausted,  when 
Yorke's  men,  repulsed,  were  bearing  their  wounded  leader  back 
to  the  breach  whence  they  had  started,  when  Callender,  dropping 
from  the  clouds,  had  been  shot  dead.  Forde,  who  had  joined 
Maclean's  men  on  the  rampart,  was  eagerly  watching  Fischer's 
advance,  upon  the  progress  of  which  the  fate  of  the  fort  seemed 
to  depend,  when  he  received  the  offer  of  capitulation.  He 
answered  it  in  a  manner  becoming  one  who  felt  it  necessary  to 
complete  the  discouragement  of  his  foe.  The  surrender,  he 
replied,  must  be  a  surrender  at  discretion :  the  garrison  must 
instantly  lay  down  their  arms,  and  constitute  themselves 
prisoners.  Conflans  acceded — and  the  contest  ceased.  The 
garrison  laid  down  their  arms.  The  most  important  strong- 
hold of  the  French  fell  into  the  hands  of  our  countrymen. 

Mr.  Orme  has  well  remarked  that  **  the  improbability  of  the 
attempt "  on  Machhlipatanam  ^^  was  the  principal  cause  of  its 
success,  for  its  garrison  from  the  beginning  had  regarded  the 
siege  with  mockery,  and,  being  in  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival 
of  a  body  of  troops  which  were  coming  by  sea  from  Pondichery, 
had  concerted  that  the  army  of  observation,  joined  by  this  rein- 
forcement, and  a  great  detachment  if  not  the  whole  of  Salabat 
Jang's  army,  should  then  surround  and  attack  the  English 
army."  Yes — but  admitting  that  mockery,  the  result,  but  for 
the  incapacity  of  their  leader,  would  undoubtedly  have  corre- 
sponded to  their  anticipations.  It  would  have  been  so  if  a 
Forde  had  occupied  the  place  of  Conflans  ;  it  would  have  been 
so  if  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  had  occupied  the  position  of 
th3  French  leader.  ^^^^^^  ^^  Googk 
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After  all,  the  work  was  the  work  of  one  man.  It  was  the 
consequence  of  a  display  of  daring,  of  calm  courage,  of  cool 
calculation,  not  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Imagine 
once  more  the  position  of  Forde,  his  gun  ammunition  reduced 
to  a  supply  barely  suflScient  for  two  days,  facing  a  fortress 
garrisoned  by  an  army  superior  to  his  own,  cut  off  from  his 
resources,  two  armies  behind  him,  and  another  expected  daily 
on  the  coast.  All  way  of  retreat  for  him  by  land  was  cut  off; 
to  remain  where  he  was  was  impossible.  He  might,  it  is  true, 
have  embarked  his  troops  on  board  the  ships  which  were  on  the 
coast,  but  such  a  course  he  rejected  as  dishonourable.  In  which- 
ever direction  he  might  attack,  he  must  meet  a  superior  force. 
In  a  moment  of  supreme  danger  Forde  chose  the  straight, 
direct,  and  simple  course,  which,  not  in  war  only  but  in  every 
other  circumstance  of  life,  it  becomes  a  man  to  follow.  He 
followed  it,  and  won ! 

At  the  storming  of  Machhlipatanam,  Forde  lost  twenty-two 
Europeans  killed  and  sixty-two  wounded,  among  the  former  two 
officers.  Of  the  sipahis,  who  vied  with  the  Europeans  in  courage, 
fifty  were  killed  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  He  cap- 
tured a  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  besides  many 
military  and  other  stores.  The  garrison  which  surrendered 
numbered  five  hundred  Europeans  and  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  natives,  the  latter  all  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  but  of  whom  only  a  proportion  were  trained  sip4his. 

When  he  stormed  the  place  the  army  of  Salabat  Jang  was 
within  fifteen  miles  of  it ;  du  Eocher's  army  of  observation  was 
still  nearer.  A  week  later  ships  conveying  a  corps  of  three 
hundred  Frenchmen  under  Moracin  appeared  off  the  coast. 
Had  he  failed,  then,  Forde  would  have  left  few  traces  of  his 
enterprise  behind  him. 

His  success,  well  earned,  gained  for  England  the  five  districts 
which  had  constituted  the  most  valuable  possession  of  France 
in  Hindustan — the  districts  constituting  the  province  of  the 
Northern  Sirkirs,  and  including  those  now  known  as  Ganjim, 
Yish&kpatanam,  B&jahmahendri,  Machhlipatanam,  and  Guntur. 
Sal&bat  Jang,  after  a  little  bluster,  signed,  on  the  14th  May,  a 
treaty  conferring  upon  the  English,  as  a  free  gift,  the  whole 
sirk&r  of  Machhlipatanam  with  eight  districts,  as  well  as  the 
sirk&r  of  Niz&mpatanam,  and  the  districts  of  Eoud&vid  and 
Wakalmannar. 

Three  years  after  this  date,  Niz&m  All,  who  had  succeeded 
Sal&bat  Jang,    offered  the   whole  of   the    Sirk&rs,  with   the 
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exception  of  Guntur,  to  the  English,  on  condition  of  their  aiding 
him  with  troops.  They  declined,  but  four  years  subsequently 
the  grant  of  the  whole,  made  at  the  instance  of  Olive  by  the 
Court  of  Dihli,  was  confirmed  by  the  Siibahd^r,  then  and  ever 
subsequently  known  as  the  Niz&m.  The  right  of  the  English  to 
those  Sirk&rs  has  never  since  been  questioned. 

But  the  cession  of  the  Northern  Sirkars  was  not  the  most 
important  result  obtained  by  the  storming  of  Machhlipatanam. 
From  the  date  of  that  capture  the  paramount  influence  at  the 
Court  of  Haidardbdd  was  transferred  from  the  French  to  the 
English.  By  the  treaty  made  by  Sal&bat  Jang  on  the  14th 
May,  the  French  were  not  only  expelled,  they  were  forbidden  to 
have  a  settlement  in  that  country.  The  corps  of  Moracin  which 
had  landed  at  Ganj&m  was,  after  a  few  fruitless  efforts  to 
disturb  the  new  arrangements,  completely  dispersed.  Du  Eocher, 
it  is  true,  lingered  some  time  longer.  But  the  fiat  had  gone 
forth.  The  victory  of  Forde  laid  the  foundation  of  that  pre- 
dominance at  the  Court  of  the  Nizdm  which,  placed  some  forty 
years  later  on  a  definite  basis  by  Marquess  Wellesley,  exists 
at  the  present  day. 

Bightly,  then,  may  Kondur  and  Machhlipatanam  rank 
among  the  decisive  battles  of  India.  Few  battles  have  produced 
more  brilliant  results.  If  Kdveripak  was  the  turning-point  ^in 
the  contest  between  the  French  and  English  for  the  possession 
of  Southern  India  south  of  the  Krishna,  the  capture  of  Machhli- 
patanam most  assuredly  secured  for  them  the  authority  they 
now  command  and  the  influence  they  now  exercise  in  the  pro- 
vinces lying  between  that  river  and  the  Yindhayan  range. 

One  word  regarding  the  man  who  gained  for  his  country  that 
splendid  position.  Forde  had  been  recommended  by  Olive  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  for  the  command  of  the  Company's  troops 
in  Bengal.  The  recommendation  was  not  listened  to.  Nor, 
though  immediately  after  his  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the 
Northern  Sirkars,  Forde  proceeded  to  Calcutta  to  gain,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chinsurah,  another  victory  over  another  European 
enemy  of  superior  force,  did  he  receive  any  proof  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  corporation  he  had  served  so  well.  In  spite  of  this 
neglect  his  name  has  descended  to  this  generation,  and  it  will 
descend  to  posterity,  as  the  name  of  a  great  Englishman,  of  one 
who  nobly  upheld  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  who,  by  the 
display  of  a  calm  and  cool  courage,  aided  most  materially  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  British  Empire  in  India. 
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Cbe  (JBbahitian  of  Carpe^tt  Sciem. 

By  Captain  S.  P.  Oliver  (Eeservb  List),  late  Botal 
Artilleby,  F.S.A. 


(Continued  from  p,  496,  vol.  iii.) 

Fob  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  famous  "  battle  of 
the  kegs/'  as  BushneU's  last  attempt  on  the  British  blockaders 
near  Philadelphia  was  styled,  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
interval  of  rest  in  the  progress  of  torpedic  science.  We  next 
hear  of  Admiral  Keith's  so  called  explosive  **  catafnarane." 
"  Durant  la  nuit  du  4  au  6  Octobre  1804,  une  peniche  de  la 
flotille  aper9oit  un  sloop  Anglais  se  dirigeant  vers  le  port.  .  .  . 
on  Taborde  ...  en  cherchant  le  gouvernail  qui  avait  et6  retir6, 
on  voit  un  corps  tres-long,  nageant  a  fleur  d'eau  et  ne  presentant 
presque  aucune  surface  (sic).  Au  moment  ou  Ton  coupe  le  cable 
qui  Tattache  au  sloop,  cette  machine  part,  emporte  la  peniche  et 
tue  vingt  et  un  hommes."  About  the  same  time  they  found  in 
another  part  of  the  roadstead,  ''une  machine  plate  ayant  la 
forme  d'un  canot  non  creus6,"  in  which  clockwork  machinery 
was  connected  with  springs  to  a  battery  of  muskets  and  a 
powder-cask.  Another  was  picked  up  on  shore  to  the  north  of 
Wimereux. 

For  half  a  century  subsequently,  these  and  similar  so-called 
infernal  machines  were  considered  ''  too  diabolical "  for  civilised 
warfare ;  so  also  the  use  of  shells  with  incendiary  composition 
has  been  objected  to  as  barbarous.  For  instance,  when  the 
French  admiral's  ship  U  Orient  blew  up  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
in  Aboukir  bay,  it  was  insinuated  that  her  opponents  had  used 
unfairly  incendiary  shell.  So  also  at  the  siege  of  Charlestown  in 
1868,  the  Confederates  complained  that  the  Federal  squadron 
fired  shells  charged  with  patent  "Greek-fire"  against  them. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  the  protesting  force  from  employing 
torpedoes  against  the  Federals.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Robert  Pulton,  the  well-known  American  inventor,  was  the 
first  successful  torpedist  properly  so  called,  and  he  not  only  con- 
structed a  submarine  boat,  the  Nautibis,  but  also  completely 
destroyed  a  vessel  in  Brest  harbour,  by  one  of  his  submarine 
bombs,  to  which  he  then  first  gave  the  name  of  ''  torpedo,"  his 
invention  consisting  of  machinery  whereby  a  progressive  motion 
under  water  was  imparted  to  carcasses  containing  gunpowder, 
which  would  be  explodable  at  a  given  point.  Eobert  Fulton,  in 
spite  of  his  pertinacity,  was  powerless  to  overcome  the  repug- 
nance which  his  ingenious  engines  of  destruction  excited  on  all 
sides.  At  first  he  tried  the  French  and  Dutch  governments,  and 
under  Napoleon's  patronage  Fulton  for  a  time  carried  on  his 
experiments ;  but  Bonaparte  withdrew  his  patronage,  and  Fulton 
came  across  the  Channel  to  submit  his  devices  to  Mr.  Pitt. 
Notwithstanding  Pitt's  support,  the  British  Government  refused 
to  have  any  dealings  with  him,  and  in  1806  the  disgusted 
inventor  returned  to  America.  In  his  native  country,  however, 
his  countrymen  refused  to  encourage  his  projects,*  and,  fortunately 
for  everybody,  he  was  forced,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  direct  his 
inventive  genius  towards  the  perfecting  of  steam  machinery  as 
a  means  of  propulsion,  and  the  result  was  seen  in  the  first 
steamer  which  navigated  the  Hudson  from  New  York  to  Albany, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  at  five  miles  an  hour. 

In  1814,  Fulton  conceived  the  design  of  a  steam  war-vessel  or 
floating-battery,  which  partook  of  two  characters,  both  infernal, 
although  above  water.  She  was  designed  to  throw  red-hot  shot 
from  d2-pounderB,  to  discharge  boiling  water  on  the  decks  and 
through  the  ports  of  enemy's  ships ;  and  200-pound  **  Colum- 
biads  "  were  to  be  suspended  from  each  bow  so  as  to  discharge 
shot  and  shell  into  the  sides  of  her  antagonist  ten  or  twelve  feet 
below  the  water-line.  Such  was  the  Fulton  the  First,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Ericcson's  new  vessel,  the  Destroyer,  is  no 
unworthy  successor  of  this  monster.  Fulton's  other  contri- 
vances which  were  submitted  to  Congress,  included  elaborate 
yet  crude  schemes  for  rendering  American  harbours  impervious 
to  British  marine  attack,  such  as  drifting,  harpoon,  and  spar 
torpedoes,  together  with  blockships,  stationary  mines,  and  cable 
cutters;  but  the  committees  reported  against  them,  chiefly 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  Commodore  Eogers'  prejudice,  so  these  inven- 
tions were  not  adopted  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  as  long  as  the  machinery  of  such  weapons  depended 
on  clockwork,  springs,  weights,  levers,  &c.,  even  on  the  intro- 
duction of  steam,  such  contrivances  were  but  too  uncertain  in 
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iheir  working  and  management,  they  were  just  as  likely  to  hurt 
their  friends  as  their  foes,  and  such  appliances  under  water  were 
regarded  merely  as  scientific  toys. 

The  application  of  voltaic  electricity,  however,  wrought  a 
marvellous  revolution  in  submarine  explosive  science,  and 
iorpedists  soon  discovered  the  value  of  its  aid. 

In  1839  Colonel  Fasley,  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  conducted 
the  well-known  operations  at  the  wreck  of  the  RoycU  Oeorge,  at 
Spithead;  and  his  contemporary.  Colonel  Colt,  exploded  sub- 
marine mines  and  sank  a  vessel  by  them  electrically  in  April 
1844.  The  same  inventor  used  insulated  wires,  and  devised  a 
reflector  by  which  the  position  of  a  ship  passing  over  an  electric 
mine  could  be  accurately  timed  for  the  operator  to  explode  the 
mine.  According  to  Doctor  Werner  Siemens,  the  first  practic- 
able idea  of  protecting  navigable  waters  by  means  of  sunken 
mines  was  conceived  by  Professor  Himly,  of  chemical  renown 
at  Kiel ;  by  his  advice  the  Holstein  engineers  placed  such  suh- 
marine  defences  in  Kiel  bay  during  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war  of  1848-50. 

Major  H.  de  Sarrepont  has  omitted  this  episode  of  torpedic 
history,  but  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  supplies  the  deficiency  in  the 
recently  published  Vol.  II.  of  his  British  Navy. 

Himly's  mines  were  casks  strengthened  with  iron  hoops,  and 
had  water-tight  bags  of  hemp  and  india-rubber  over  all.  They 
contained  800  lbs.  of  powder.  These  charges  not  filling  the 
casks,  they  were  partially  weighted  and  anchored  so  as  to  float 
twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface.  The  fuze  was  ignited  by  the 
incandescence  of  a  platinum  wire.  The  batteries  were  those 
known  as  Tauchbatterien,  i.e.  immersion  batteries.  On  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  the  metals  were  to  be  immersed,  and  a 
special  apparatus  was  designed  to  close  the  circuit. 

The  mines  were  laid  in  the  inner  harbour,  between  the  dock- 
yard bridge  at  Diisternbrook  and  the  mouth  of  the  Schwentine, 
and  were  anchored  chequerwise.  The  firing-station  was  in  a 
room  of  the  old  Kurhavs  of  the  Diisternbrook  |sea-bathing  esta- 
blishment. The  method  of  indicating  the  moment  of  a  ship's 
arrival  within  effective  range  of  the  mine  was  as  follows  : — ^The 
position  of  each  mine  was  shown  by  a  small  float  above  it.  The 
professor  intended  to  look  out  from  Diistenbrook  across  the 
harbour,  whilst  a  man  proceeding  in  a  boat  towards  the  enemy 
was  to  signal,  by  firing  a  pistol,  the  particular  mine  towards 
which  the  ship  was  steering.  At  the  proper  moment  the  circuit 
was  to  be  closed  by  Himly  himself,  but  the  opportunity  of  using 
yoh.  IV,  21 
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these  torpedoes  never  axrived.  One  of  these  torpedoes  was 
picked  up  as  late  as  1873,  after  twenty-five  years'  submergence, 
and  found  uninjured  and  in  working  order.  During  the  same 
Schleswig-Holstein  conflict  a  submarine  torpedo-boat  was  built 
also  at  Kiel,  with  the  object  of  blowing  up  the  Danish  men-of- 
war  lying  in  the  Sundewitt.  The  designer  was  a  Bavarian 
gunner  named  Bauer.  It  was  tried  experimentally,  and  failed. 
Ten  years  afterwards,  when  the  British  fleet  entered  the 
Baltic  and  threatened  Gronstadt,  the  fiussian  Professor  Jacobi, 
of  St.  Petersburg  University,  independently  of  all  knowledge  of 
the  earlier  use  of  these  machines  by  the  Holsteiners  at  Kiel,  re- 
invented and  practically  applied  submarine  *' contact  mines'* 
for  the  defence  of  the  channels  at  Gronstadt  and  other  Baltic 
ports,  and  he  also  gave  the  name  of  **  torpedo  "  (previously  used 
by  Fulton)  to  what  we  English  then  termed  an  infernal  machine. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  employed  a  chemical  fuze,  con- 
Bisting  of  a  small  glass  tube  containing  sulphuric  acid,  enclosed 
in  a  lead  cylinder  holding  chlorate  of  potassa  and  white  sugar ; 
by  this  arrangement,  on  the  glass  being  broken  by  the  contact 
with  the  sides  of  a  ship,  the  sulphuric  acid  moistens  the  chlorate 
mixture  and  inflames  the  mealed  powder  of  the  fuze. 

General  Delafield  (Art  of  War  in  Europe)  gives  two  diagrams 
of  the  percussion  and  chemical  arrangements  for  ignition  of  the 
so-called  *'  Jacobis." 

Another  chemical  fuse  of  similar  disposition  was  discovered 
at  Sebastopol  for  firing  subterranean  as  well  as  submarine 
mines. 

The  previous  discovery,  in  1846,  of  gun-cotton  by  Schonbein, 
and  of  nitro-glycerine  by  Sobrero,  had  already  added  two  more 
most  important  adjuncts  to  the  material  already  at  the  disposal 
of  the  submarine  miner  and  diver ;  but  their  powers  and  stability 
were  hardly  known  or  suflSciently  trustworthy  to  be  made  use  of 
during  the  Grimean  war. 

During  the  Russian  war  of  1854-5  the  powers  of  submerged 
mines,  buoyant  and  sunken,  were  hardly  tested,  although  H.M.S* 
Merlin,  and  n.M.S.  Firefly,  were  both  subjected  to  narrow 
escapes  from  their  explosions.  Admiral  Sir  Michael  Seymour, 
then  fleet  captain  to  Sir  Gharles  Napier,  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye 
by  the  accidental  explosion  of  one  of  these  Jacobi  machines 
whilst  it  was  under  examination  on  the  deck  of  H.M.S.  Exmouih, 
and  his  then  gunnery-lieutenant,  now  Bear-Admiral  Beamish, 
was  also  severely  burnt  at  the  same  time.  The  master  of 
H.M.S.  Nile,  now  retired,  Gaptain  Jabez  Loane,  R.N.,  was  most 
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Buecessfal  in  creeping  for  and  picking  up  these  machines  in  the 
shallow  waters  about  Cronstadt,  a  most  dangerous  service.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  physical  as  the  moral  effect  of  the  know- 
ledge that  the  waters  around  the  approaches  to  all  the  Baltio 
ports  were  strewn  with  invisible  dangers  that  paralysed  the 
naval  operations  of  the  British  fleet,  and  rendered  the  fortresses 
of  the  Czar  impregnable  during  the  Baltic  campaign. 

The  only  naval  attacks  were  distant  bombardments  as  at 
Sveaborg  and  the  capture  of  Bomaround,  which  was  practically 
undefended.  Milton's  lines,  **  Besides  the  force  it  has  to  fright/* 
might  well  apply  here. 

Commander  Sleeman  observes  :  ''  That  such  a  dread  of  them 
should  and  always  will  be  met  with  in  future  naval  wars,  at 
times  creating  a  regular  torpedo-scare  or  torpedo-funk  is  not 
extraordinary  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  submarine 
weapons  of  the  present  day  are  capable  of  sinking  the  finest 
ironclad  afloat,  and  of  launching  into  eternity  without  a  moment's 
warning  or  preparation  whole  ships'  crews." 

This  moral  effect  has,  since  Sleeman  wrote,  been  proved  by 
the  effects  in  the  more  recent  naval  war  betwixt  the  Chilians 
and  Peruvians.  During  this  war  the  Chilians  were  content 
with  shelling  the  Union  in  dock  and  the  port  of  Callao,  from  an 
extreme  range  of  8,000  yards,  from  their  8-inch  B.L.  Armstrong 
gun  on  board  the  Agamo$y  but  they  could  not  go  close  for  fear  of 
submarine  mines. 

The  device  with  which  the  cunning  Peruvians  destroyed  two 
of  the  Chilian  war-vessels  was,  after  all,  a  return  to  ancient 
tactics — as  far  back  as  the  siege  of  Troy — viz.  tempting  the 
enemy  to  bring  within  their  walls  a  trophy  purposely  set  before 
them,  much  the  same  as  by  a  gaudy  bait  scarcely  concealing 
the  hook  the  salmon  is  captured. 

In  the  middle  of  the  year  1880,  the  then  President  of  Peru, 
Senor  Pierola,  organised  a  Corps  of  Torpedists,  mostly  Americans 
and  foreigners,  and  amongst  them  they  designed  the  following 
ingenious  plan.*  It  was  noticed  that  the  Chilian  war-vessels 
during  the  blockade  of  Callao  were  rather  lax  in  distinguishing 
the  market-boats  supplying  the  neutral  vessels  at  anchor,  and 
were  not  unwilling  to  profit  by  obtaining  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
tables from  them.    Admiral  Eiveros,  commanding  the  blockading 

*  "  Incidents  of  the  War  between  Chili  and  Peru,  1879-80,"  by  Lieutenant 
Madan,  B.N.,  late  of  H.M.S.  Shamum,  Journal  of  tlu  Royal  UniUd  Service 
Inttitution,  vol,  zzy.,  No.  oxii. 
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'squadron  had,  it  appears,  noticed  this,  and  issued  orders  on  the 
subject  to  the  captains  of  the  Chilian  men-of-war  under  hifl 
command. 

In  June  1880,  Admiral  Riveros  was  warned  by  his  spies 
that  the  Peruvian  torpedists  were  preparing  a  "  surprise "  for 
his  ships,  and  even  hinted  at  the  method  to  be  employed. 
On  the  3rd  of  July  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Loa  to  act  as  guard- 
ship  in  Gallao  Bay  to  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  some  eight  miles 
distant  outside.  On  that  day  the  Peruvian  torpedists  had  pre- 
pared an  innocent-looking  bum-boat,  in  which  a  mechanical 
mine  with  a  charge  of  800  lbs.  of  dynamite  had  been  concealed, 
and  so  contrived  that  when  the  weights  placed  above  it  were 
removed  the  charge  would  explode.  The  boat  was  then  filled 
with  a  tempting  cargo  of  fresh  green  vegetables,  pine-apples, 
sugar-cane,  pumpkins,  oranges,  and  avocada  pears,  plantains, 
maize,  fresh  bread,  eggs,  and  poultry;  in  fact,  a  rich-looking 
prize.  This  dreadful  cargo  was  towed  out  in  the  night  beyond 
the  neutral  vessels,  and  allowed  to  float  about  in  the  calm 
waters  of  the  bay,  which  is  about  four  miles  deep  by  seven  in 
breadth.  Meantime,  neither  on  board  the  neutral  merchantmen 
nor  on  board  the  guard-ship,  the  fated  Loa,  apparently  was  any 
notice  of  the  drifting  boat  taken. 

But  on  shore,  from  the  "Point"  battery  of  1,000-pounder 
smooth-bores  or  ''smashers,"  which  comnmnds  the  narrow 
channel  between  the  main  land  and  San  Lorenzo  (an  undefended 
island,  as  fatal  to  Gallao  as  Tenedos  was  to  Troy),  from  on 
board  the  Peruvian  monitor  Atdkualpa,  from  the  decks  and  tops 
of  the  corvette  The  Union — ^the  only  ship  that  remained  of  the 
once-powerful  Peruvian  squadron— a  deep  and  intense  watch  was 
liept  on  the  fate  of  the  gilded  bait  aimlessly  lying  outside  the 
entrance  of  the  bay.  From  the  Paseo  Publico  and  the  PlazaB, 
from  the  Tiendas  and  Puiquerias,  from  above  on  the  terraces  on 
the  sloping  sides  of  the  Cordilleras,  whose  snowy  crests  sur- 
mount the  dark  clouds  which  hover  about  their  sides,  many  an 
anxious  watch  was  kept  throughout  the  day  on  the  small  and 
almost  imperceptible  speck  between  the  hostile  blockading 
squadron  and  the  invested  port  with  its  neutral  shipping.  Of 
wbat  was  taking  place  on  board  we  have  no  account.  Whether 
Ihere  was  any  prescient  Capys  on  board  to  insist  on  the  Admiral's 
precautions  is  not  recorded.  Chilian  discipline  was  probably 
BOi  strict. 

All  day  long  the  decoy  boat  floated  about  until  the  afternoon, 
when  thid  Peruvians,  seeing  their  trap  not  taken  notice  of,  began 
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to  fear  that  the  hidden  fraud  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  un- 
suspecting neutral  ships,  and  cause  unutterable  damage  to  the 
friendly  merchantmen ;  and  so  a  gig  or  launch  was  despatched 
to  regain  the  floating  infernal-machine.  This  was  the  finishing 
stroke ;  whether  designed  as  such  or  not,  it  was  the  most  artful 
proceeding  that  the  plotters  could  have  followed.  Whether  the 
Chilian  look-out  had  seen  the  boat  before  or  not  is  uncertain ; 
but  the  instant  that  there  seemed  a  chance  of  the  luscious  prize 
being  taken  away,  the  anxiety  to  secure  their  trouvaille  was  too 
much  for  the  feelings  of  the  oflScers  and  crew  of  the  Loa.  Doubt- 
less Captain  Pena's  stock  of  ice  was  exhausted,  and  in  the  ward- 
room the  caterer  was  anxious  for  salad  and  fresh  bread,  &c. ;  at 
all  events,  prudence  gave  way  and  appetite  prevailed.  Lieutenant 
Madan  says,  in  spite  of  his  officers'  warnings,  the  Loa,  by  order 
of  the  captain,  steamed  towards  the  waif  astray,  and  the  Peruvian 
boat  in  chase  at  once  turned  and  made  for  the  harbour. 

What  an  anxious  time  now  for  the  watchers  on  shore !  The 
events  which  followed  quickly  can  be  told  in  a  few  words — Accipe 
nunc  DanaUm  insidias !  Two  boats  were  lowered  to  fetch  the 
coveted  prize,  and  with  great  jubilation  it  was  brought  along- 
side. One  can  imagine,  under  the  awnings  after  a  sultry  day, 
the  thirsty  crew  looking  over  the  hammock-nettings  as  the 
well-laden  boat  came  alongside  the  gangway.  The  breathless 
interest  on  shore,  where  by  this  time — at  5  o'clock  in  the 
evening — the  news  had  spread  of  the  looked-for  catastrophe, 
most  have  been  appalling.  Through  their  telescopes  and 
binoculars  the  garrison  and  defenders  of  Callao  from  their  ram- 
parts and  barracks  were  on  the  look-out  for  the  fatal  instant. 
Whilst  the  admiral  of  the  victorious  squadron  outside  was  at 
his  ease  smoking,  and  the  crews  of  the  Huascar  and  the  Blanco 
Encaladu  in  security  at  rest,  only  the  signal  and  look-out  men 
glancing  carelessly  at  the  guard-ship.  Thus  proceeded  the  un- 
loading of  the  nameless  boat.  Out  were  handed  the  bottles  of 
ehicha,  milk,  and  butter,  all  the  delicacies  of  the  garden  and 
dairy,  field  and  orchard,  when  the  final  and  sudden  denottemeni 
annihilated  the  hapless  Loa. 

As  the  weight  on  the  mechanism  of  the  infernal  arrangement 
was  diminished  by  the  discharge  of  the  cargo  into  the  transport 
the  lever  was  released  of  pressure,  detonated  the  fuze  and  ex- 
ploded 800  lbs.  of  dynamite  close  under  the  side  of  the  Loa. 
The  Loa  appeared  to  those  at  Callao  and  on  the  shipping  as  if 
lifted  right  out  of  the  water  by  the  tremendous  explosion  which 
ensued,  and  then  was  immediately  hidden  from  sight  by  the 
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mass  of  flame,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  resolved  itself 
into  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  and  spray.  Every  house  in  Gallao 
was  shaken  to  its  foundations,  and  every  ship  in  the  bay 
shivered  as  though  a  fearful  earthquake  had  spent  its  fury 
outside.  This  cloud  of  smoke,  as  it  was  drifted  aside,  disclosed 
the  Loa  still  above  water,  but  her  stem  was  already  going 
under,  her  bows  were  high  out  of  the  water,  and  within  a  hardly 
perceptible  time  she  .sank  and  disappeared  in  toto.  As  the 
blockading  squadron  was  eight  miles  distant,  the  Chilian  vessels 
were  unable  to  send  in  time  their  launches,  and  boats  to 
rescue  the  few  survivors  yet  struggling  in  the  water.  The 
boats  of  the  neutral  vessels,  however,  at  once  proceeded  in  all 
haste  to  rescue  as  many  as  they  could.  Those  of  the  Thetis, 
Penguin,  Alaska,  Decree,  and  Garibaldi  were  quickly  lowered, 
and  proceeded  with  all  despatch  to  the  scene  of  the  terrible 
disaster.  The  boats  of  the  Thetis  and  l^enguin  succeeded  in 
picking  up  thirty ;  the  Alaska,  one ;  the  Decree,  three  or  four ; 
and  the  Oarihaldi,  six — making  in  all  forty  survivors  more  or 
less  wounded  and  burnt,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  died  sub- 
sequently. By  the  authority  of  the  only  officers  saved,  viz.  the 
second  commander  (severely  wounded),  the  doctor,  and  an 
engineer,  at  least  150  perished  in  the  explosion,  including 
Captain  Pena,  who  by  all  accounts  was  mainly  responsible  for 
the  disaster.  Particulars  are  given  by  the  Lima  correspondent 
of  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald. 

It  would  be  thought  that  after  this  severe  lesson,  more  caution 
would  have  been  observed  by  the  Chilians ;  but  two  months  had 
elapsed  and  but  a  few  days  over,  when  again  a  trap  was  set 
with  still  more  ingenuity.  In  a  small  harbour  at  Chancay, 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Callao,  beyond  the  Pescadores  Isles, 
Admiral  Riveros  had  despatched  Captain  Ferrari  in  his  gun- 
vessel  the  Corvadonga,  armed  with  two  70-pounders  and  three 
smaller  guns,  to  blockade  the  port  of  Chancay,  and  in  order  to 
destroy  a  railway  bridge,  entered  the  harbour  to  shell  the  work, 
but  unsuccessfully.  Whilst  in  the  bay  (according  to  Lieutenant 
Madan's  account  from  the  lips  of  a  survivor)  those  on  board 
caught  sight  of  two  boats  at  anchor,  and  a  boat  was  lowered 
and  sent  to  destroy  them ;  one,  a  lighter,  was  sunk,  but  the 
other,  a  particularly  well  fitted  up  life-boat  gig,  with  oars  and 
boat-hook  complete,  cushions,  &c.,  was  thought  too  good  to 
destroy.  There  were  no  heaps  of  vegetable  to  conceal  dynamite, 
and  she  was  towed  up  to  the  Corvadonga,  and  a  skilled  carpenter 
sent  on  board  to  examine  her  well.    He  overhauled  her  care- 
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folly  (?)  and  reported  all  correct;  but,  alas  I  he  had  not 
examined  the  bow  and  stem  air-boxes,  as  there  was  no  proper 
opening  to  them.  This  neglect  proved  fatal !  Again  was  the 
bait  swallowed,  for  Captain  Ferrari  determined  to  appropriate 
this  smart-looking  well- fitted  gig  for  his  own  use.  What  a 
irophy  to  show  his  friends  at  Goquimbo,  Valparaiso,  and  Con- 
•cepfion !  Had  Captain  Ferrari  read  the  second  book  of  Virgil^ 
he  should  have  recalled  the  oft-quoted  lines : 

Aut  aliqois  latet  error :  equo  ne  oredite  Teuori, 
Quidquid  id  est,  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  f  erentes. 

The  captain  of  the  Corvadonga  ordered  the  gig  to  be  brought 
round  under  the  starboard  davits,  abreast  of  the  funnel,  "  the 
iackles  were  hooked  on  to  the  chain-slings,  which  apparently 
•came  up  through  pipes  in  the  air-boxes,  and  the  order  was 
given  to  hoist.  Immediately  the  after-fall  was  hauled  taut  a 
tremendous  explosion  took  place.  The  starboard  side  of  the 
ill-fated  Corvadonga  was  crushed  in,  her  fore-yard  fell  with  a 
•crash,  the  starboard  boats  were  blown  to  atoms,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  ship  sank  in  ten  fathoms  of  water.  The  dingy  was 
4iwamped,  but  fifteen  men  managed  to  escape  in  the  gig,  the 
only  boat  uninjured,  and  though  closely  pursued  by  boats  which 
immediately  pushed  off  from  the  shore,  they  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  blockading  squadron  at  Callao.  Forty-nine  men  were 
taken  prisoners,  but  at  least  the  same  number  perished  in  this 
disaster.*' 

"  It  is  of  course  believed  that  the  air-boxes  were  filled  with 
dynamite,  and  that  the  chain-slings,  instead  of  being  attached 
io  the  keel,  were  secured  to  the  'pull-off'  of  a  trigger;  but 
it  is  right  to  mention  that  in  some  official  despatches  that 
4ifterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ChiHans,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Corvadonga  was  destroyed  by  a  lay  torpedo  (the  Peruvians 
possessing  some  of  that  description  of  locomotive  torpedo),  but 
it  is  for  many  reasons  a  most  improbable  story." — Lieutenant 
Madan,  R.N, 

Such  are  the  very  two  latest  examples  of  successful  destruction 
:accomplished  by  what  is  styled  by  some  the  illegitimate  branch 
of  torpedics.  But  after  all,  apart  from  the  newer  mechanism 
of  ignition,  the  manoeuvre,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  is  of  the 
oldest  description,  and  is  not  more  than  a  marine  ambuscade. 
The  fire-ships  of  the  wars  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  were  justifiable,  especially  when  employed  as  they  were 
l)y  the  Greeks,  Hydriots,  Spetziotes,  and  Psarian  sailors  under 
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the  gallant  Gonstantine  Canaris,  when  the  Gapitan-Pasha  and 
hi8  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  at  Eastro,  the  port  of  Ghios,. 
iu  1824.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  gallant  Ganaris,  who  only  died 
some  two  years  since,  did  not  live  to  see  the  new  frontier  of 
the  present  kingdom  of  Greece. 

In  the  Ghinese  War  of  1842,  H.M.S.  Druid  was  in  danger 
from  the  fire-rafts  at  Ghing-hae  and  Woosung,  and  during  th& 
affairs  in  the  Ganton  river  in  1857,  the  English  men-of-war  were 
under  constant  apprehension  of  similar  attacks.  An  improved 
method  of  such  a  raft  was  also  tried,  but  unsuccessfully,  by  the 
Peruvians  exactly  a  month  after  the  destruction  of  the  Corva- 
donga.     The  following  is  Lieutenant  Madan's  account : — 

''  Admiral  Biveros  having  protected  the  anchorage  under  the 
outer  point  of  San  Lorenzo,  where  the  squadron,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  corvette  on  guard,  anchored  during  the  day,  with  a 
floating  boom  constructed  of  masts  chained  together,  the  Peru- 
vians soon  saw  that  drifting  torpedoes  would  be  of  no  use,  so 
another  plan  was  adopted. 

**  A  large  framework  enclosing  seventy  barrels  of  powder  was 
secured  under  a  lighter,  and  the  whole  arrangement  was  towed 
to  the  usual  anchorage  of  the  Cochrane,  during  a  dark  night,  and 
there  moored.  By  means  of  clockwork  mechanism^  connected  to 
some  method  of  lighting  the  powder,  the  whole  seventy  barrels 
were  fitted  to  explode  at  ten  minutes  past  9,  about  two  hours- 
after  the  ironclads  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  return 
to  their  anchorage. 

''It  drifted,  however,  during  the  night,  a  short  distance,  and 
the  Cochrane  having  passed  it,  the  Admiral  ordered  a  small  gun- 
vessel  to  fire  at  the  lighter  at  a  short  distance.  This,  however, 
she  did  not  succeed  in  doing,  being  afraid  to  approach  the  appa- 
rently empty  lighter;  but  further  trouble  was  saved  by  a 
tremendous  explosion,  which  took  place  at  the  appointed  time.. 
No  damage,  of  course,  was  done." — {Incidents  of  the  War  between 
Chili  and  Peru.) 

Such  clockwork,  alarum-like  mechanism  had  been  used  by  the 
notorious  Thomas  in  the  construction  of  his  infernal  machine^ 
which  was  to  be  employed  in  destroying  a  large  chartered 
merchant  steamer  in  1875.  In  this  case  the  rude  mechanismn 
was  that  of  a  common  clock,  solidly  constructed,  and  provided 
with  a  hammer  which  was  to  strike  a  single  blow  at  stated 
periods  of  ten  days.  The  hammer  gave  a  stroke  of  thirty  pounds^, 
and  the  ticking  of  the  clock  was  so  smothered  as  to  make  no 
perceptible  noise.  This  clockwork,  or  rather  watchwork,  with  its. 
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hammer  and  detonating  fuze,  was  packed  with  four  zinc  boxes 
of  dynamite,  and,  of  course,  heavily  insured.  The  result  of  the 
premature  explosion  at  Bremerhaven  (probably  due  to  the 
crystallisation  of  the  exuding  nitro-glycerine  by  the  cold  weather), 
is  well  known ;  128  persons  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  the 
latter  including  the  inventor,  who  fortunately  survived  his  self- 
inflicted  wound  to  confess  the  origin  and  construction  of  his  dire 
instrument.  Subsequent  to  this  occurrence,  that  mysterious 
personage  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Warhawk,"  wrote  to  the 
Times  to  say  that  he  had  procured  a  model  of  Thomas's  machine 
for  a  gentleman  in  Paris  a  month  previously.  On  which  the 
Saturday  Review  remarked  at  the  time,  that  "  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  several  persons  were  in  this  *  good  thing '  with 
Thomas ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  that  two  years  ago  names  were 
mentioned  confidentially,  although,  for  obvious  reasons,  they 
were  not  given  in  the  newspapers."  A  somewhat  similar  attempt 
appeared  to  have  happened,  fortunately  without  loss  of  life,  in 
the  Customs  Warehouse  at  the  railway  terminus  in  Berlin, 
during  the  present  year,  causing,  however,  an  extensive  con- 
flagration. 

These  automata  show  up  the  "  seamy  side "  of  Torpedics, 
whereby  the  most  ingenious  weapons  of  legitimate  warfare  are 
adopted  by  the  devils  incarnate  who  wage  private  war  against 
their  innocent  fellow-men  for  the  mere  sake  of  gain. 

A  still  more  devilish,  and  yet  more  simple,  instrument  of 
destruction  was  also  of  American  invention,  and  first  saw  light 
during  the  civil  wars  between  the  Federals  and  the  Confederates 
twenty  years  ago.  I  allude  to  the  use  of  the  coal  torpedoes, 
so  called.  These  consist  of  a  hollow  lump  of  iron  filled  with 
a  charge  of  dynamite.  Bubbed  over  with  coal-tar  and  dust  they 
resemble  a  large  heap  of  coal.  Thrown  into  the  bunker  they 
might  produce  fatal  results.  But  the  use  of  such  fiendish 
material  could  be  sanctioned  by  no  code  of  legitimate  warfare. 
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{Continued  from  page  72.) 

In  the  Indian  hierarchy  H.  E.  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  India 
comes  next  in  tank  and  position   to  H.  E.  the  Viceroy  and 
Governor-General.     But  although  to  all  military  men    "the 
Chief"  is  naturally  the  most  important  personage  professionally, 
it  is  seldom  that  "  the  Chief  *'  and  his  entowrage  make  a  very 
deep  impression  on  the  social  life  of  the  country.     There  is  a 
Bort  of  military  court-circle  whilst  the  Chief  resides  at    his 
summer-quarters  at  Simla,  where  he  holds  periodical  levies,  and 
gives  dinner-parties  and   pic-nics,  and  sometimes  a  ball,  but 
that  is  chiefly  to  his  official  friends  and  acquaintances.     When 
the  Chief  descends  to  Calcutta,  he  occupies^  the  house  assigned 
to  him  in  the  fort,  and  thereby  unintentionally  assumes  a  sort  ot 
exclusive  position  against  non-official  society.     It  is  not  every 
merchant  or  barrister,  or  other  civilian,  who  has  time  or  courage 
to  face  all  the  sentries,  and  cross  all  the  drawbridges  of  the  fort, 
which  hedge  the  divinity  of  the  Chief.     The  fort  is  a  sort  of 
large  and  ingenious  rat-trap,  in  which  there  is  one  cardinal  rule 
— that  you  must  not  retrace  your  steps,  or  go  out  by  the  gate 
through  which  you  entered.     Sentries  bristle  at  every  comer, 
sometimes  English,  sometimes  native  soldiers,  all  evidently  full 
of  aversion  to  stray  visitors.     So  that  wh^n  you  have  at  last 
scaled  the  Chiefs  staircase  and  written  your  name  in  his  visiting- 
book,  under  the  supervision  of  a  good-Jooking  A.D.C.,  you  make 
your  retreat  with  considerable  satisfaction,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
profound  relief  as  soon  as  you  find  yourself  again  outside  the 
precincts  of  the  fort.     The  official  position  of  the  Chief  is  also 
somewhat  anomalous,  as  he   is  a  member  of  the  Viceroy's 
Council,   although  there  is  also   a  Military  member    of   the 
Council,  whose  function  it  is  to  advise  the  Viceroy  on  military 
matters,  and  thus  apparently  to  keep  the  Chief  under  a  sort  of 
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control.  Theoretically  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Chief 
flhould  be  at  the  head  of  his  army,  wherever  it  is  engaged  in 
war.  This  was  actually  the  case,  when  Lord  Gough  was 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  great  campaigns  in  the  Punjab, 
when  the  Sikh  army  threatened  our  existence.  And  still  more 
80  was  it  the  rule  during  the  mutinies  of  1857-68,  when  Lord 
Clyde,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  shared  all  the  perils  and  labours 
of  those  brave  men  who  then  reconquered  India.  But  in  later 
times,  and  also  before  the  mutinies,  it  was  not  always  so.  It  is 
a  matter  of  tradition  that  Sir  William  Gomm  was  the  best  man 
at  Simla  at  the  interesting  game  of  cup  and  ball,  there  being 
only  one  civilian  who  could,  but  would  not,  beat  him  at  it.  In 
the  days  of  Sir  "William  Mansfield  his  excessive  zeal  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  his  household  led  to  scandals  and  a  court- 
martial,  which  has  become  only  too  famous  in  military  history. 
When  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  was  Chief,  the  state  of  India  was 
generally  peaceful ;  and  although  the  late  genial  Commander-ia- 
Chief  would  gladly  have  taken  the  command  in  person  in  the 
late  Afghan  campaign,  it  was  not  permitted  to  him  to  do  so. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  opportunity  may  be  afforded  to  the 
present  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  to  take  the 
field  in  person,  but,  if  the  occasion  should  arise,  there  are  few 
who  know  Sir  Donald  Stewart  who  would  not  again  gladly  serve 
under  him. 

We  come  next  to  the  members  of  the  Viceroy's  Executive 
Council.  The  word  "  executive  "  indicates  a  marked  distinction 
from  the  '*  additional  "  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy. 
"Executive"  means  ;£8,000  a  year.  "Additional"  means  no 
pay,  or  merely  a  slight  increase  of  an  existing  official  salary. 
There  are  six  members  of  the  Executive  Council.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  Military  member  have  been  already 
mentioned.  There  is  the  Legislative  member,  who  is  usually  an 
English  barrister.  Two  members  of  the  Civil  Service  represent, 
by  turns,  one  the  interests  of  Bengal  or  the  North-Western 
Provinces,  the  other  the  rival  Presidencies  of  Bombay  or 
Madras.  There  was  also  recently  a  member  in  special  charge 
of  Public  Works,  but  this  appointment  has  been  abolished. 
Finally,  there  is  the  Financial  member,  who  may  be  either  an 
ex-M.P.,  like  Mr.  Wilson  or  Mr.  Massey,  or  an  ex-civilian,  like  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan  or  Sir  Richard  Temple,  or  an  ex-artilleryman, 
as  in  the  case  of  Major  Baring.  Each  of  these  fortunate  men 
has  a  salary  of  £8,000  a  year.  The  pay  used  to  be  dG10,000,  but 
hard  times  brought  about  a  reduction,  and  one  of^the  first 
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yictims  of  the  reduction  announced  his  intention  of  meeting  it 
by  reducing  his  charitable  and  other  subscriptions  by  20  per 
cent.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  people  in  the  position 
of  a  Member  of  Council  are  considerably  victimised  for  subscrip- 
tions of  every  sort,  from  contributions  to  statues  in  honour  of 
departing;  Viceroys,  down  to  the  most  useful  and  practical  chari- 
table institutions.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  Member  of 
Council  was  a  man  of  much  mark  and  social  influence  in  Calcutta. 
The  Governor-General,  in  those  days,  might  go  touring  through 
remote  provinces,  but  the  members  of  his  council  remained  per- 
manently in  the  capital,  and  carried  on  the  ordinary  business  of 
government.  The  princely  entertainments  of  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  as  a  Member  of  Council,  are  not  even  yet  forgotten. 
It  is  almost  distressing  to  those  who  remember  Mr.  Dorin's 
hospitable  establishment,  to  see  the  fine  old  house  now  let  as  a 
lodging-house,  with  half  a  dozen  different  families  occupying 
flats  or  rooms  in  it.  Mr.  Dorin  had  the  credit  of  never  having 
been  beyond  sixteen  miles  from  Calcutta,  and  then  only  on  a 
visit  to  the  Governor-General  at  his  country  seat  at  Barrack- 
pore.  But  it  would  be  tedious  and  invidious  to  mention  more  of 
the  old  and  honoured  names.  Now  matters  are  very  different. 
The  whole  Council  migrates  annually  to  Simla  with  the  Viceroy, 
and  several  of  the  members  look  upon  their  winter  residence  in 
Calcutta  with  almost  equal  apprehension  for  their  health  and 
their  purse.  As  they  contrive  to  live  about  eight  months  of  the 
year  at  Simla,  they  naturally  make  it  their  head-quarters  and 
home.  Some  of  them  still  keep  up  a  house  in  Calcutta,  which 
they  let  during  their  absence  at  Simla.  But  those  who  have  no 
house  of  their  own  have  either  to  pay  an  enormous  rent  for  a 
furnished  house  for  the  Calcutta  season,  or  live  at  a  boarding- 
house,  or  at  one  of  the  clubs.  The  chief  evidence  of  their  presence 
in  Calcutta  consists  in  the  swarm  of  scarlet-coated  servants 
who  hang  about  their  doors.  As  they  cannot  keep  carriages  at 
Simla,  where  only  the  Viceroy  uses  a  carriage,  they  have  to  hire 
their  equipages  from  the  job-masters  in  Calcutta,  for  which  they 
have,  of  course,  to  pay  season  prices.  Almost  all  the  time  that 
they  spend  in  Calcutta  they  are  groaning  over  the  expenditure 
which  they  have  to  incur,  for  a  Member  of  Council  has  arrived 
at  that  time  of  life  when  the  acquisition  of  money  is  more 
pleasing  than  the  spending  of  it.  As  they  stand  on  their  dignity^ 
and  do  not  condescend  to  call  on  any  new  comers,  they 
are  able  to  contract  the  circle  of  their  acquaintances,  and  thus 
they  avoid   the  expense  of  giving  many  large  dinner-parties. 
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Some  are,  by  their  nature,  more  hospitably  and  socially  dis- 
posed than  others,  and  less  intent  on  economy.  But  the 
Member  of  Council  is  no  longer  a  very  important  element  in  the 
Indian  social  system,  and  his  absence  from  the  social  circle 
would,  perhaps,  be  not  much  more  noticed  than  his  absence 
from  the  Council  Chamber  would  be  regretted  by  some  ardent 
reformers  who  have  no  sufficient  respect  for  his  official  position. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  convenient  to  explain  briefly  the  official 
relation  which  exists  between  the  Viceroy  of  India  and  the 
Members  of  his  Council.  All  the  orders  of  the  Government  of 
India  issue  in  the  name  of  the  Viceroy,  and  the  language  of 
the  official  letters  is  so  couched,  that  the  uninstructed  public 
believe  that  each  subject  has  received  the  personal  consideration 
of  the  Viceroy.  But  in  reality,  the  work  that  comes  before  the 
Government  of  India  is  divided  into  several  departments — the 
Political,  Financial,  Home,  Legislative,  Military,  and  so  on. 
The  Viceroy  usually  takes  dii*ect  cognisance  of  only  one  depart- 
ment, viz.  the  Political ;  a  separate  Member  of  Council  has  the 
immediate  control  of  each  of  the  other  departments.  The  official 
papers  are  submitted  to  the  Viceroy  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Council  in  boxes,  after  they  have  been  duly  cooked  and  noted 
on  by  the  departmental  secretary  and  his  underlings.  In  all 
ordinary  matters  of  business,  the  member  in  charge  of  the 
department  passes  his  own  orders,  which  is  usually  done  by 
signing  his  initials  in  approval  of  the  secretary's  proposals,  and 
these  orders  issue  in  the  Viceroy's  name.  In  any  difficult  or 
doubtful  cases,  the  member  directs  that  the  papern  are  to  be 
circulated  to  the  Viceroy  and  his  colleagues,  and  under  this 
division  of  labour  the  work  of  the  country  is  easily  carried  on. 
Subjects  on  which  there  is  any  considerable  difference  of  opinion, 
or  of  very  great  importance,  are  reserved  for  oral  discussion  by 
the  Viceroy  and  his  colleagues  at  their  weekly  or  special  meet- 
ings in  the  Council  Chamber.  As  the  Viceroy  is  held  to  be 
personally  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  administration  of 
India,  his  opinions  usually  prevail  in  Council,  and  those  Coun- 
cillors who  are  wise  in  their  generation  concur  with  their  lord 
and  master,  whilst  there  remains  to  the  unconvinced  and  inde- 
pendent Councillor  the  privilege  of  recording  his  dissent,  for  his 
own  satisfaction,  and  sometimes  in  the  pleasing  hope  that  his 
minute  may  be  laid  before  Parliament  and  read  by  a  sympathis- 
ing British  public.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  are  some 
who  have  entertained  a  doubt  whether  the  use  of  each  member 
of  the  Council  is  altogether  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  hia 
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salary,  and  have  accordingly  dared  to  recommend  the  abolition 
of  some  of  these  appointments.  But  such  persons  are  obviously 
little  better  than  heretics  and  infidels. 

If  we  have  not  put  a  very  high  estimate  on  the  social  value 
of  the  Member  of  Council  during  his  sojourn  in  Calcutta,  let  us 
try  to  depict  him  as  he  dwells  in  his  distant  mountain  home  at 
Simla.  Here  he  lives  a  sort  of  suburban  life,  sometimes  phy- 
sically, sometimes  metaphorically,  in  the  clouds.  Doubtless 
there  are  some  glorious  days  and  even  weeks  of  fine  weather  at 
Simla,  and  the  change  of  climate  to  the  hills  at  first  seems  deli- 
cious to  those  who  have  come  up  from  a  long  and  hot  journey 
by  the  railway,  or  who  have  been  detained  by  their  duty  in  the 
plains  until  the  hot  winds  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  hot  season 
have  begun.  But  if  Simla  has  its  advantages,  it  also  has  its 
serious  drawbacks.  There  is  seldom  a  visitor  who  has  not 
promptly  to  summon  the  aid  of  the  doctor,  and  only  last  year 
the  chemists  shops  were  almost  cleared  out  of  all  their  stores  of 
chlorodyne.  The  highly  rarified  air  at  an  elevation  of  7,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  affects  the  circulation  and 
breathing  of  almost  all  new  comers,  and  those  who  have  any 
organic  affection  are  likely  to  suffer  very  seriously,  unless  they 
are  exceedingly  prudent.  It  is  not,  therefore,  quite  a  perfect 
paradise.  And  there  are  many  days  when  the  clouds  seem  to 
come  down  upon  the  mountains,  and  the  thick  mists  roll  up 
from  the  valleys  to  meet  the  clouds,  and  you  cannot  see  your 
next  neighbour's  house,  or  even  the  trees  of  your  own  garden. 
Then,  too,  the  rain  descends  furiously,  and  rattles  upon  the 
wooden  or  corrugated  iron  roofs  of  the  houses  with  a  deafening 
noise.  A  flash  of  lightning  dazzles  your  eyes,  and  the  sharp 
crack  like  a  pistoli^shot  tells  you  how  near  to  you  it  passed, 
followed  by  an  awful  crash  of  thunder,  which  echoes  and  re- 
echoes from  every  neighbouring  mountain  and  valley.  In  such 
a  scene  as  this,  you  may  perceive,  if  a  lucid  interval  permits 
it,  the  Member  of  Council  riding  home  from  a  meeting  at  the 
Viceroy's  residence,  looking  like  a  bathing-machine  man,  and 
caparisoned  from  head  to  foot  in  drenched  waterproof  garments. 
Biding,  however,  is  an  exercise  not  always  congenial  to  the  age  of 
a  Member  of  Council ;  and  in  this  case  he  has  to  be  carried  in  a 
sort  of  sedan-chair,  locally  known  as  a  jAomjpon,  with  which  four 
or  more  hill-men  toil  along,  groaning  and  grunting  and  perspir- 
ing, partly  from  the  weight  of  their  bm-then,  and  partly  from 
the  heat  of  the  coarse  but  bright-coloured  clothes  which  they 
wear  as  their  master's  livery.     There  is  a  sort  of  srim  satisfac- 
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tion  in  seeing  the  sleek  Member  of  Council  exposed  to  some 
discomfort  from  the  weather,  as  he  must  go  to  his  Council 
meeting,  whatever  the  state  of  the  weather  may  be.  This,  how- 
ever, fortunately  for  him,  happens  only  about  once  a  week.  On 
other  days,  he  is  master  of  the  situation,  and  can  sit  over  his 
fireside,  with  his  office-boxes  round  him,  regardless  of  the 
elements.  If  the  weather  is  fine,  he  will  walk  out  on  the  Mall, 
with  his  pony  or  jhompon  in  attendance,  and  escorted  by  one  or 
more  of  his  scarlet-coated  satellites.  He  may  loiter  about  his 
garden,  or  he  may  look  on  at  a  lawn-tennis  party,  or  he  may  go 
BO  far  as  to  have  a  party  for  lawn  tennis  at  his  own  house.  But 
even  at  Simla  the  Membdr  of  Council  is  not  much  given  to 
hospitality.  It  was  said  of  a  certain  legislative  member,  who 
shall  be  nameless  (and  it  is  now  an  old  tale),  that  the  smoke 
was  never  seen  to  come  out  of  his  kitchen-chimney  after  his 
own  frugal  mid-day  meal  had  been  prepared.  There  is,  per- 
haps, something  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  Legislative  Member, 
as  he  is  usually  an  elderly  barrister  of  great  but  previously 
unappreciated  ability,  who  is  sent  out  to  India  by  some  political 
friend  to  make  what  money  and  reputation  he  can  in  the  five 
years  for  which  his  appointment  lasts.  There  have  been 
brilliant  exceptions  to  this  rule  within  the  last  half-century, 
but  we  need  not  dwell  upon  these  details.  We  regret  to  have  to 
come  to  the  conclusion,  speaking  broadly,  that  the  Member  of 
Council,  whether  it  be  at  Simla  or  Calcutta,  is  too  frequently  a 
social  failure,  and,  as  has  been  already  imperfectly  suggested, 
sometimes  almost  an  official  nonentity,  or  at  the  best  a  sort  of 
political  paradox. 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  more  correct,  according  to  the 
official  table  of  precedence,  to  have  given  priority  of  mention  to 
the  Governors  and  Lieutenant-Governors  of  Provinces.  But  for 
the  present  we  will  consider  that  the  Governors  of  Madras  and 
Bombay  are,  after  their  kind,  though  less  in  degree,  analogous 
in  their  own  kingdoms  to  the  Viceroy.  The  Lieutenant-Governors 
of  provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  stand  out  with  a  stronger  sense 
of  personality,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal  the  position  becomes  more  accentuated,  partly  from  the 
vast  importance  of  ihe  charge,  and  partly  from  the  more  imme- 
diate contact  in  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  placed  as 
regards  the  Viceroy  when  the  latter  is  in  residence  in  Calcutta. 
It  may  be  new  to  some  people  to  be  told  that  in  Calcutta  there 
are  at  times  no  less  than  five  **  Lord  Sahebs,"  as  the  natives 
call  them.      There  is  the  great  Lord   Saheb,  i.e.^JE.  the 
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Viceroy.  There  is  the  little  Lord  Saheb,  i.e.  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal.  There  is  the  Lord  Saheb  of  Calcutta — at 
least,  that  was  the  title  in  use  when  Sir  Stuart  Hogg  was  Lord 
Mayor  of  Calcutta.  There  are  also  the  Military  Lord  Saheb  or 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  Lord  Padre  Saheb,  i.e.  the  Bishop. 
But  of  all  these  several  lords  it  turns  out  that  the  little  lord,  i.e, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  is  of  most  importance,  at 
least  for  social  purposes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Calcutta  community. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  since  the  creation  of  the 
appointment  in  1858-54,  has  always  been  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  local  Civil  Service,  with  two  notable  exceptions — when 
the  political  and  personal  connections  of  Sir  George  Campbell 
and  Sir  Bichard  Temple  caused  them  to  be  foisted  on  a  province 
with  which  they  had  little  or  no  previous  official  connection. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  rules  over  a  kingdom 
containing  so  many  thousands  of  square  miles,  and  so  many 
millions  of  people,  that  no  person  of  reasonable  intellectual 
capacity  ever  tries  to  recollect  the  actual  figures.  His  dominions 
are  not  quite  so  extensive  as  the  British  realms,  on  which  it  is 
said  that  the  sun  never  sets ;  but  the  sun  gets  up  a  long  time 
earlier  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Bengal  province  than  it  does 
in  the  western  portion  of  it,  so  huge  is  the  extent  of  the  territory. 
As  to  the  millions  of  people,  it  is  more  easy  to  talk  or  write  of 
them  than  to  form  a  correct  conception  of  them.  You  may 
understand  that  there  are  probably  a  million  of  mites  round  a 
well-kept  cheese.  But  there  are  nearly  fifty  districts,  or  cheeses, 
each  with  its  million  of  mites,  under  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
'  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  and  even  this  estimate  in- 
adequately represents  the  full  number  of  his  subjects.  And 
yet,  if  it  can  be  believed,  there  is  not  one  of  these  many  million 
mites  who  is  not  able  and  authorised  to  represent  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Bengal  any  personal  grievance  or  injustice 
from  which  this  individual  mite  believes  himself  to  be  suffering. 
And,  as  a  fact,  not  a  day  passes  on  which  considerable  numbers 
of  these  mites  do  not  address  the  Lieutenant-Governor  directly  by 
letter,  representing  their  personal  wants  and  grievances.  In  a 
large  number  of  their  cases  an  inquiry  is  made  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to  ascertain  if  the  grievance  is  real,  and  if  it 
has  not  already  received  due  attention  from  the  proper 
authorities ;  or  the  complainant  is  put  in  communication  with 
the  local  officers  who  are  competent  to  deal  in  the  first  instance 
with  the  subject  of  his  grievance. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  does  not,  however,  always 
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repose  upon  a  bed  of  roses,  and  the  head  that  wears  a  crown 
usually  finds  some  thorns  in  it.    However,  let  us  consider  the 
good  side  as  well  as  the  less  favourable  side  of  the  case.     Th« 
Liieutenant-Govemor  has  a  salary  of  £10,000  a  year  to  begin 
^th,  and  he  has  also  the  privilege  of  making  a  monthly  con- 
tingent bill,   as  it   is  called,  in  which  certain  items  vaguely 
called  sumptuary  expenses  are    charged    upon  the   public  re- 
venues.   He  has  a  private  secretary  and  one  or  more  A.D.C.'8 
at   his  disposal,  and  occasionally  a  special  physician  to  look 
after  his  health.     He  is  provided  with  two  official  residences — 
one  called  **  Belvedere/'  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  and 
the  other  called  ''  The  Shrubbery,"  in  the  mountain  station  of 
Darjeling.    He  has  a  splendid  yacht  or  state  barge  at  his  dis- 
posal in  which  he  can  traverse  the  rivers  that  intersect  his 
dominions,  where  railways  and  ordinary  roads  do  not  provide 
the  means  of  communication.     He  has  his  special  trains  and 
state  carriages  on  the  railways.    He  has  an  escort  of  irregular 
cavalry  whenever  he  takes  his  walks,  or  rides,  or  his  carriage- 
drives,  abroad ;    and  his  gates  are  guarded  by  sentries,  both 
native   soldiers   and  policemen.      His   scarlet-coated  satellites 
are  only  less  numerous  than  those  which  may  be  seen  on 
the  Viceroy's  establishment.    In   short,   though   he  is  called 
the  little  lord,  in  contrast  with  the  great  lord  or  Viceroy,  he 
is  BO  much  alike  in  all  his  surroundings  that  Pompey  is  very 
like  C8Bsar,  and  GaBsar  is  very  like  Pompey,  but  particularly 
Pompey. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  may  be  said  to  be  the 
permanent  head  of  the  social  system  in  Calcutta.  It  is  to  him 
that  the  native  community  especially  look  as  the  fountain  of 
honour,  and  as  the  dispenser  of  patronage  in  his  province.  Nor 
are  the  European  portion  of  the  public  by  any  means  backward 
in  seeking  His  Honour's  favour  and  patronage  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  their  young  friends  and  relations  who  are  sent 
out  to  India  to  find  a  livelihood.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  hardly 
a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  or  of  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition  who  has  not  an  application  lying  before  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Go 7emor  for  an  appointment  to  be  given  to  some  con- 
nection or  acquaintance.  If  such  applications  come  all  the  way 
from  England,  it  may  be  imagined  how  much  more  numerous: 
they  must  be  from  those  persons  who  live  in  India,  and  have 
more  or  less  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  Patronage  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  bane  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor's  existence.  For  every  appointment  that 
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he  bestows  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  old 
proverb  is  true,  and  that  whilst  the  successful  candidate  is 
probably  ungrateful,  there  are  at  least  nine  other  disappointed 
men  who  henceforth  look  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governor  as  an 
enemy.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
is  unprotected  against  the  swarm  of  applicants  for  places  and 
patronage.  He  has  his  official  secretaries  and  his  private 
secretaries  to  guard  the  outworks,  and  with  good  reason  "  diffi- 
cites  aditm  primos  habet"  The  inexperienced  applicant  may  be 
baffled  in  many  ways.  He  may  be  informed  that  he  has  not 
applied  through  the  proper  channel.  He  has  knocked  at  the 
private  door  when  he  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  official  gateway. 
If  he  succeeds  in  effecting  an  entrance,  and  in  obtaining  an 
interview  with  the  private  secretary,  he  is  met  with  courteous 
words,  but  he  must  be  very  fortunate  or  very  strongly  backed 
up  if  he  is  permitted  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  He  is  requested  to  leave  his  papers  and  his  address, 
and  to  await  an  answer.  The  youag  man  departs,  feeling  con- 
fident that  he  has  effected  a  lodgment,  and  that  he  has  created 
a  favourable  impression,  and  so  he  goes  away  with  a  light  heart. 
He  little  knows  that  as  soon  as  his  back  is  turned  the  private 
secretary,  in  an  unimpassioned  and  business-like  manner,  passes 
on  the  papers  to  a  clerk,  with  an  order,  "  Give  this  gentleman  our 
No.  1  form."  There  are  three  or  four  stereotyped  forms  of  letter 
in  the  private  secretary's  office  ready  for  issue  to  all  candidates. 
When  a  neatly-written  letter  in  a  fine  official  cover  stamped 
**  On  Her  Majesty's  Service,"  reaches  the  candidate's  address,  he 
finds,  not  the  appointment  which  he  coveted,  but  an  intimation 
that  his  name  will  be  inserted  in  the  list  of  candidates  for  it, 
and  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  regrets  that  he  can  hold  out 
no  immediate  hopes,  &c.  &c.  There  is  sometimes  an  unfortunate 
person  who  treasures  a  letter  of  this  kind,  and  is  weak  enough 
after  a  short  interval  to  pay  a  further  visit  to  the  private 
secretary.  The  result  is  that  he  receives  a  letter  in  "  our  form 
No.  2,"  expressing  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  further  regret  or 
flurprise  at  his  impatience.  If  he  still  persists  in  his  visits,  he 
will  eventually  receive  "our  form  No.  3,"  in  which  he  is 
informed  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  must  decline  to  see  him 
or  to  make  any  further  communication  to  him,  and  then  at  last, 
perhaps,  his  eyes  are  opened,  and  he  may  go  so  far  as  to  blame 
himself  for  having  given  the  Lieutenant-Governor  so  much 
trouble,  when  in  reality  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has,  perhaps, 
heard  little  more  of  him  than  his  name.  r^         r 
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But  there  is  another  clasa  of  applicants  for  appointments  and 
promotion  who  cannot  be  disposed  of  quite  so  easily.  The 
members  of  the  sacred  Civil  Service,  of  which  caste  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  is  himself  the  chief,  are  accustomed  to 
think  that  it  is  their  special  privilege,  and  a  duty  to  themselves, 
to  represent  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  their  own  claims  an3 
their  own  peculiar  fitness  for  any  desirable  appointment  that  is 
vacant,  or  likely  to  become'  vacant,  for  many  of  them  are  not 
at  all  content  to  wait  till  the  vacancy  actually  occurs.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  usually  submits  himself  to  the  ordeal  of 
seeing  these  candidates,  and  though  it  is  often  a  sad  waste  of 
his  time,  it  is  not  always  without  its  uses,  for  it  sometimes 
enables  him  to  obtain  a  closer  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
applicant,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pick  up  some  information 
about  local  affairs  under  a  new  light.  Sometimes  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  has  a  plan  of  admitting  visitors  of  this 
class  to  breakfast,  and  it  becomes  an  interesting  speculation  for 
him  during  breakfast  to  guess  with  what  particular  object  each 
individual  has  come.  This  arrangement  has  also  occasionally 
the  happy  effect  of  disconcerting  the  visitors  themselves.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  has  arrived  from  some  remote  part  of  the  country 
especially  to  urge  his  claims  to  some  particular  appointment, 
finds,  to  his  disgust  and  amazement,  that  Mr.  Bobinson,  the 
very  man  whose  rivalry  he  most  feared,  has  also  come  down 
from  his  district  obviously  .with  the  same  intention.  In  such  a 
case  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  great  opportunities,  if  he  is 
master  of  the  conversation  at  his  breakfast-table,  of  operating 
on  the  feelings  of  Smith  and  Bobinson  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
company  are  present.  When  breakfast  is  over,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  usually  retires  to  his  study,  and  the  visitors  who  wish 
for  a  private  interview  wait  on  till  their  turn  comes  to  be 
ushered  into  the  great  man's  presence.  We  will  draw  a  veil 
over  the  scenes  which  there  occur.  It  is  curious  to  note  how 
strongly  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  and  how  each  can- 
didate, if  cross-examined  immediately  on  his  exit  from  his 
interview,  will  be  found  to  have  put  the  construction  most 
favourable  to  his  own  desires  on  the  words  uttered  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  Happy  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor  who 
is  able  to  express  his  meaning  clearly  and  decisively,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  his  visitor. 
But  unless  the  desired  appointment  has  already  been  promised 
to  another  man,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  candidate  is  willing 
to  persuade  himself  that  he  has  no  chance  of  success,  however 
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kindly  and  courteously  the  Lieutenant-Governor  may  have  tried 
to  make  this  clear  to  him. 

We  will  pass  on  to  another  phase  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
social  influences.  As  the  head  of  society  he  is  bound  to  give 
what  are  called  entertainments — which  may  be  sub-divided  into 
balls,  at  homes,  dinner  parties,  garden  parties,  breakfast 
parties,  picnics,  &c.  The  house  called  Belvedere,  which  is  the 
Lieutenant-Governor's  o£Gicial  residence  at  Calcutta,  is  a  large 
straggling  edifice,  having  been  built  from  somewhat  small 
beginnings  until  the  additions  have  almost  entirely  superseded 
the  original  structure.  It  is,  unfortunately,  wrongly  placed  to 
the  wind  as  regards  the  reception  rooms,  and  although  the 
south  verandahs  are  delightfully  cool  when  there  is  a  southerly 
breeze,  the  suite  of  the  drawing-room  and  dining-room  and  ball- 
room runs  from  north  to  south,  and  is  badly  ventilated,  so  that 
the  heat  becomes  excessive  whenever  the  rooms  are  crowded  for 
a  ball  or  any  other  large  party.  Each  Lieutenant-Governor  has 
added  to  and  altered  the  building,  so  that  its  capacity  has 
increased  in  greater  proportion  than  its  architectural  beauty ; 
and  yet  it  still  remains  for  another  Lieutenant-Governor  to 
de^se  an  entrance-hall  worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  building.  But 
on  the  occasion  of  the  state  balls  which  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  gives  on  several  suitable  dates,  there  is  certainly 
a  very  brilliant  coup  d'osil  as  one  looks  through  the  long 
vista  of  the  rooms  thrown  open  for  dancing;  and  he  must 
be  indeed  a  cynic  who  cannot  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  in  the 
south  verandah,  or  the  comfortable  arrangements  on  the  grand 
and  semi-lighted  stone  staircase  which  leads  down  to  the  lawn, 
and  to  the  large  pavilions  in  which  supper  is  sometimes  pro- 
vided, when  the  time  of  the  year  permits.  If  you  are  young, 
and  if  you  have  a  heart  still  at  liberty,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  try  and  lose  it  amidst  the  scented  shrubs  and  plants  which 
surround  the  cool  recesses  and  sheltered  seats  so  considerately 
provided  for  blushing  maidens  and  whispering  lovers. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  successful  entertainments  at 
Belvedere  of  late  years  have  been  the  garden  parties  held  in  the 
afternoon,  to  which  the  native  nobility  and  the  most  influential 
and  wealthy  among  the  Hindoos,  Mahomedans,  Parsees,  Moguls, 
Burmese,  and  every  other  Eastern  nationality  are  invited,  in 
common  with  all  the  English  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Calcutta. 
The  mixture  of  Oriental  and  European  costume  produces  the  hap- 
piest effect,  and  exhibits  a  picturesque  scene  which  could  hardly 
be  matched  elsewhere.    Native  gentlemen  are  rather  shy  and 
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sensitive,  and  are  always  more  or  less  afraid,  especially  inside  a 
house,  of  compromising  themselves  or  being  somehow  compro- 
mised, owing  to  the  machinations  of  the  native  servants,  by 
•contact  with  some  European  arrangements  of  cooking,  or  other 
things  which  are  objectionable  according  to  their  ideas.  But 
in  an  open-air  garden  party  they  can  wander  about  without 
Any  fear  of  meeting  anything  that  may  be  offensive  to  their 
«aste  prejudices.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  however 
well  acquainted  he  may  think  himself  to  be  with  native  habits 
And  feelings,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  un  English  gentleman 
to  be  quite  sure  that  there  may  not  be  something  in  his  enter- 
tainment for  the  gratification  of  native  gentlemen  which, 
thanks  probably  to  his  own  servants,  may  not  be  misinterpreted 
or  misunderstood  by  some  of  them.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  rather  difficult  for  the  most  fastidious  native  gentleman  to 
take  offence  when  walking  up  and  down  the  smooth  lawns  at 
Belvedere ;  and  if  he  diverts  his  course  to  seek  the  tea-tables 
or  the  other  refreshment  tents,  he  can  hardly  have  anyone 
but  himself  to  blame.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  Hindoo  gen- 
tleman takes  any  refreshment,  but  some  of  the  Mahomedans 
occasionally  indulge  in  an  ice  or  a  cup  of  tea.  It  is  very 
unusual  for  any  native  ladies  to  appear  at  these  garden  parties. 
There  are  a  few  Christian  convert  ladies  who  come  to  them, 
wearing  a  sort  of  English  costume,  which  is,  unfortunately, 
not  very  becoming  to  them.  Some  of  the  native  gentlemen 
hring  their  pretty  grandchildren  with  them,  as  has  been 
mentioned  in  a  previous  paper.  But  the  time  has  not  yet 
^ome  for  a  native  gentleman  to  bring  his  wife  out  on  such 
occasions,  although  it  is  noticeable  that  a  native  gentleman 
is  usually  very  willing  to  be  introduced  to  the  English  ladies 
And  to  shake  hands  with  them.  The  native  gentlemen  attach 
much  importance  to  the  shaking  of  hands,  though  it  is  a 
-custom  not  originally  recognized  under  their  own  native  codes 
of  etiquette.  The  time  is  by  no  means  remote  when  more 
than  one  native  nobleman  of  high  caste  used  promptly  to 
wash  his  hands  after  shaking  hands  with  an  English  gentle- 
man, one  of  his  retinue  carrying  a  gold  basin  and  a  supply 
of  water  to  enable  his  master  to  get  rid  of  the  pollution  of 
the  touch  of  the  white  man's  hand.  But  we  have  been 
informed  that  one  of  the  last  native  noblemen  who  adopted 
this  practise  was  cured  of  it  by  a  sensible  Englishman,  who, 
on  his  part,  also  produced  a  servant  with  a  basin  and  water. 
And  deliberately  proceeded  to  wash  his  hands  in  tha  native 
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nobleman's  presence.  But  we  must  return  from  this  digres- 
sion, and  make  our  parting  bow  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
as  we  retire  with  the  rest  of  the  gay  crowd. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal  has  an  official  residence  at  the  mountain  station  of  Dar- 
jeling.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  no  easy  task  to  reach  Darjeling^ 
and  in  1867  the  Lieutenant-Governor  marched  up  from  Calcutta 
to  the  foot  of  the  hills  with  a  regular  camp,  at  the  rate  of  about 
ten  miles  a  day,  and  the  march  occupied  fully  six  weeks.  But 
now  the  railway  has  altered  all  this.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
gets  into  his  special  train  at  Calcutta  at  4  p.m.  on  Monday,  and 
by  noon  on  Tuesday  he  finds  himself  safely  in  his  mountain- 
residence  at  Darjeling.  A  steam  tramway  now  runs  right  up 
the  mountains,  and  thus  Darjeling  is  much  more  accessible  than 
Simla,  which  is  not  yet  provided  with  a  similar  tramway.  The 
principal  drawbacks  to  Darjeling  are  the  heavy  rain  and  the 
dense  mists,  which  too  frequently  envelop  the  whole  of 
the  mountain  ranges.  But  when  there  is  a  clear  and  bright 
day,  the  view  of  the  everlasting  snows,  with  the  mighty  Kinchen- 
junga  in  all  its  majesty,  is  grand  and  glorious  beyond  all  de- 
scription. It  is,  however,  rather  the  fashion  for  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  his  secretaries,  and  the  other  great  officials  who- 
follow  in  his  train  to  Daqeling,  to  make  themselves  out  to  be 
great  martyrs  to  colds  and  coughs  and  neuralgia  and  other 
maladies,  which  they  attribute  to  the  cold  and  damp  and  misty 
climate  of  the  hills.  It  seems  rather  strange  that  if  they  dislike 
the  climate  so  much  they  should  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  Dar- 
jeling. But  these  grumblings  are  really  only  lip-deep,  and  they 
know  very  well  that  it  is  much  more  comfortable  to  sleep  in  a 
cool  room,  with  a  cheerful  fire  in  it,  than  to  remain  down  in  the 
plains  with  the  thermometer  at  80,  and  to  have  to  court  sleep 
under  the  influence  of  a  punkah — which  has  to  be  pulled  by  a 
native  who  is  unpleasantly  prone  to  go  to  sleep,  and  so  to  cease 
pulling  the  punkah. 

However,  when  the  rain  is  heaviest  at  Darjeling,  in  July  or 
August,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  principal  grumblera 
of  his  suite  take  the  opportunity  to  descend  to  the  plains,  aa 
this  is  the  time  when  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  can 
most  conveniently  proceed  on  a  tour  in  his  state  yacht,  or  barge,, 
to  visit  some  of  the  remote  portions  of  his  province,  which  are 
not  easily  accessible  except  by  water.  The  state  yacht  is  built 
something  in  the  shape  and  style  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge,  or 
one  of  the  house-boats  now  so  common  on  the  Thames,  only  it 
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is  much  larger,  and  it  is  fitted  up  with  everything  that  is  needed 
to  make  it  tolerably  cool  and  comfortable,  for  the  temperature 
in  the  shade  in  the  rainy  season  is  generally  about  80^  in 
Bengal.  The  yacht  is  towed  by  a  powerful  steamer,  and  all  the 
cooking  is  carried  on  in  the  steamer,  which  also  conveys  all  the 
native  servants,  and  the  official  clerks,  and  the  horses  and 
ponies,  which  usually  accompany  the  Lieutenant-Governor  on 
tour.  When  the  yacht  is  under  weigh,  and  going  along  at  about 
ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  it  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  sit  on 
the  well-sheltered  deck  and  enjoy  the  cool  breeze.  The  cabins 
are  all  fitted  up  with  punkahs,  so  that  those  who  have  to  sit  and 
work  in  their  cabins  are  duly  cared  for.  The  scenery  on  the 
rivers  is  not  often  very  attractive,  and  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  under  water,  the  view 
may  be  said  to  be  decidedly  monotonous.  But,  however  pleasant 
and  cool  it  may  be  during  the  day,  and  whilst  the  yacht  is  in 
motion,  it  is  when  darkness  comes  on,  and  it  is  time  to  anchor, 
that  the  unpleasant  heat  begins  to  assert  itself,  especially  if  the 
wind  drops,  or  is  shut  off  by  some  inconvenient  village  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  lamps  are  lighted,  it  often 
happens  that  a  plague  of  insects  comes  on  board,  either  moths, 
or  odoriferous  bugs,  or  flying  earwigs,  or  an  army  of  large  grass- 
hoppers. It  is  wonderful  to  what  a  distance  these  insects  come 
off  from  the  shore  as  soon  as  they  see  the  bright  lights  of  the 
yacht.  Fortunately,  the  dining  saloon  is  guarded  with  wire- 
gauze  blinds,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  exclude  these  pests  at 
dinner-time,  otherwise  the  Lieutenant-Governor  would  have  to 
dine  by  daylight,  which  is  the  custom  for  ordinary  mortals  on 
board  the  river  teamers  and  boats. 

When  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  yacht  arrives  at  a  civil 
station  or  large  town,  it  is  a  day  of  great  excitement  for  the 
inhabitants  of  all  classes  and  degrees.  The  principal  officials 
present  themselves  on  board  the  yacht,  and  take  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  orders  on  the  programme  which  they  have  devised 
for  his  entertainment.  It  is  the  correct  thing  for  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to  go  and  inspect  all  the  Government  offices 
and  the  local  jail.  There  is  a  sort  of  mania  for  inspecting  jails, 
and  if  there  is  a  local  lunatic  asylum  it  is  sure  to  hold  a  high 
place  in  the  programme.  The  inspection  of  the  Government 
offices  is  usually  a  solemn  mockery.  Most  officers  of  any  tact 
understand  the  meaning  of  eye-wash,  and  everything  is  externally 
furbished  up  so  as  to  look  its  best.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  is 
only  human,  and  in  reality  sees  very  little  below  the  surface  jof 
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that  which  is  exhibited  to  him.    If  the  Lieutenant-Govemor  ip 
known  to  be  of  a  cantankerous  disposition,  as  has,  unfortunately, 
been  the  case  sometimes,  the  proper  thing  to  be  done  is  to  lay 
traps  for  him,  and  to  present  to  his  eyes  something  which  will 
at  once  give  him  offence,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  treasure-chest 
with  a  broken  hinge,  or  a  large  bundle  of  old  papers  all  worm- 
eaten  and  almost  illegible.     He  will  at  once  fly  at  these  objects 
60  shocking  to  his  sense  of  official  propriety,  and  whilst  he  is 
fiercely  hunting  the  foxes  which  have  been  thus  turned  out, 
he  will  pass  blindly  by  a  dozen  other  things  which  might  really 
have  been  worthy  of  his  notice.     With  an  intelligent  and  kindly 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  understands  his  business,  it  is  equally 
safe  to  proceed  on  an  entirely  different  plan,  and  to  point  out  to 
him  the  defects  and  the  wants  of  the  place  with  the  full  know- 
ledge that  he  will  make  due  allowance  for  them.    No  sensible 
Lieutenant-Governor  is  over-anxious  to  find  fault,  or  to  bring 
discredit  on  the  local  officers,  who  are  obviously  doing  their  little 
best,  as  he  well  knows  by  the  recollection  of  his  own  experiences 
in  a  similar  position.    It  is  often  a  matter  of  great  convenience 
if  the  occasion  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  visit  can  be  seized, 
either  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  some  new  public  building, 
or  to  celebrate  the  completion  and  opening  of  some  new  institu- 
tion or  work  of  public  utility,  such  as  water-works,  or  a  new 
bridge  or  hospital.     This  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  present- 
ation of  an  appropriate  address,  in  which  the  usual  platitudes 
about  the  development  of  municipal  institutions  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  capacity  of  natives  for  self-government  must  find 
their  proper  place  and  expression.     The  richest  and  most  in- 
fluential native  subscribers  to  the  work  are  then  introduced,  and 
on  receiving  a  few  kindly  words  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
lips  they  feel  at  once  certain  that  they  will  shortly  find  them- 
selves authorised  in  the  Government  Gazette  to  style  themselves 
G.S.I,  or  C.I.E.,  unless  a  native  title  is  more  consonant  to  their 
feelings.     The  principal  official  of  the  station  then  entertains 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  his  party  at  dinner,  unless  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  takes  the  precaution  to  ask  all  the  prin- 
cipal residents  to  dine  on  board  his  yacht,  which  is  by  far  the 
safest  course  for  him  to  adopt.     If  the  Lieutenant-Govemor  has 
not  a  good  cook,  good  food,  and  good  wine  with  him  in  his  yacht, 
he  is  not  fit  to  be  Lieutenant-Governor.      But  in   a  remote 
district  the  best  and  most  liberal  local  official  may  have  but  an 
indifferent  cook,  who,  perhaps,  takes   the  opportunity  to  get 
drunk,  and  the  local  supplies  of  food  and  wine  and  ipe  may  not 
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be  of  the  very  best  quality.  Therefore,  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
with  due  respect  for  his  own  health  and  comfort,  does  well  to 
invite  the  local  people  to  dine  with  him  in  his  yacht,  instead  of 
going  on  shore  to  dine  with  them.  And  after  dinner  the  broad 
deck  of  the  yacht  affords  an  excellent  space  for  an  evening  party, 
to  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  can  ask  all  the  other  local 
residents,  and  especially  all  the  native  gentlemen  who  do  not 
care  to  be  invited  to  dinner.  Probably  some  wealthy  native 
gentlemen  illuminate  their  houses,  or  get  up  a  display  of  fire- 
works on  the  river  banks  near  the  yacht,  and  this  coimts,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  assembled  crowds,  as  part  of  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment. And  so  the  night  wears  on,  and  by  the  time  that  the  last 
guest  has  gone  on  shore  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  long  been 
slumbering  peacefully  in  his  cabin ;  and  the  next  day,  as  soon 
as  the  rosy-fingered  dawn  appears,  the  anchor  is  weighed,  and 
the  steamer  and  yacht  proceed  on  their  journey  to  some  other 
station,  where  the  Lieutenant-Governor  will  have  again  to  go 
through  the  same  kind  of  business  as  that  which  we  have 
itttempted  to  describe.     So  we  will  now  bid  him  farewell. 
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Bt  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  A.  Fursb. 


{Continued  from  p.  260.) 

Undoubtedly,  the  system  of  requisitions  would  have  been 
accepted  by  us  as  a  part  of  our  system  of  supply  had  we  made 
war  in  Europe ;  but  since  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  we 
have  only  once  engaged  in  hostilities  with  an  European  power^ 
and  then,  our  army  being  stationary  and  concentrated,  the 
system  of  requisitions  was  inapplicable.  Our  armies  in  the  field 
have  never  either  assumed  the  same  dimensions  as  the  conti- 
nental armies,  hence  a  system  of  requisitions  has  never  been  so 
absolutely  necessary  for  us.  The  British  army  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  during  the  last  few  years  had  more  experience  than  any 
other  ai-my  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  supply  of  an  army 
entirely  from  the  base,  and  the  expeditions  to  Afghanistan, 
China,  Looshai,  Abyssinia,  and  Ashantee  must  have  brought  to 
light  the  very  serious  drawbacks  attending  such  a  system  of 
supply;  however,  as  in  most  of  these  expeditions  the  troops 
marched  over  a  wild  and  unproductive  country,  no  system  of 
requisitions,  either  paid  or  unpaid,  could  be  brought  into  play. 
In  these  expeditions  the  opposition  was  feeble,  and  our  armies, 
luckily,  were  small  in  numbers.  With  numerous  troops  these 
operations  would  have  been  impossible,  as  Napoleon  experienced 
in  1812,  with  his  800,000  men,  marching  180  miles  on  a  single 
road,  in  poor,  unproductive,  and  uninhabited  countries,  like 
Poland  and  Bussia. 

Our  objection  to  the  system  appears  partly  based  on  a  desire 
to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  inhabitants  by  avoiding  to  interfere 
with  the  free  disposal  of  their  property,  our  policy  being  to  con- 
ciliate and  not  to  coerce.  In  the  same  way  as  we  will  not  adopt 
a  system  of  conscription  to  fill  the  ranks  of  our  army,  preferring 
(notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
contribute  to  the  defence  of  his  own  country)  to  leave  the  choice 
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of  a  career  to  every  person  alike,  so  we  appear  to  reject  a  system 
which  compels  people  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  an  army  all 
that  belongs  to  them  in  the  way  of  supplies.  Should  circum- 
stances, however,  ever  compel  us  to  place  in  the  field  large 
bodies  of  troops,  such  as  now  appear  on  continental  battle-fields, 
we  would  not  be  slow  in  recognising  the  fallacy  of  dispensing 
with  such  a  powerful  auxiliary  as  the  supplying  of  an  army  by  a 
system  of  requisitions  has  proved  itself  really  to  be,  for  this 
method  is  the  only  one  on  which  we  may  safely  count  when 
required  to  feed  large  masses  representing  some  hundreds  of 
thousand  men. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  simply  to  declare,  on  the  outbreak 
of  a  war,  that  requisitions  will  form  part  of  the  system  of  supply : 
we  must  go  further,  and  legislate  wisely  in  time  of  peace  on  the 
various  questions  connected  with  them,  and  prepare  a  code  of 
regulations  for  the  guidance  of  officers,  by  which  all  parties 
concerned  will  have  strictly  to  abide.  If  the  administrative 
officers  believe  that  they  can  inaugurate  the  system  of  requisi- 
tions without  any  previous  study,  and  expect  to  carry  it  out  without 
any  well-defined  instructions  or  regulations,  all  we  can  say  is 
that  we  shall  have  to  make  ample  excuses  for  the  soldier  if,  not 
to  starve,  he  resorts  to  pillaging.  In  the  last  Franco-German 
war,  living  on  the  invaded  country  was  not  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  it  was  a  part  of  the  organisation  for  war,  understood 
by  all,  backed  by  well-defined  rules,  and  supplemented  by  orders 
issued  from  time  to  time  to  suit  peculiar  circumstances.  We 
should  not  confine  ourselves  to  consider  how  the  troops  are  to 
be  fed  and  lodged  now,  but  should  also  look  ahead  and  consider 
how  they  should  be  fed  and  lodged  in  time  of  war,  which  is  a 
very  different  matter.  We  should  never  lose  sight,  for  one 
moment,  that  an  army  is  made  for  war,  and  that  the  details  of 
its  organisation  for  war  should  be  prepared  beforehand,  for  when 
a  war  suddenly  breaks  out  it  is  too  late  then  to  think  of 
organising. 

We  have  borrowed  many  things  fiom  the  system  of  organisa- 
tion of  foreign  military  powers,  and  it  would  be  wise  if  we  copied 
them  in  this  point  also,  legislating  on  the  use  of  requisitions  in 
time  of  war.  France  has  given  us  a  notable  example  of  this 
want  of  forethought  in  1870,  when  the  old  ordinances  on  requi- 
sitions had  been  thoroughly  forgotten,  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Franco-German  war  were  unknown  both  to  the  people  and 
,  to  the  army.  It  will  be  prudent  to  profit  from  the  experience  of 
foreign  armies  in  this  matter,  and  to  frame  such  laws  as  will 
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define  the  obligations  of  the  people,  the  bounds  within  which 
the  army  can  call  on  the  population  for  its  requirements,  and 
the  guarantees  which  full  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  law 
will  secure  to  the  inhabitants.  In  all  cases  in  which  a  nation, 
having  a  law  on  requisitions  in  vigour  in  its  own  territory, 
extends  the  application  of  the  same  law  to  an  invaded  territory, 
this  cannot  be  regarded  but  as  fair,  for  we  may  rely  that  the  laws 
which  are  made  for  one's  own  subjects  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
found  framed  within  very  reasonable  and  just  bounds.  * 

In  default  of  a  regular  system  of  requisitions  we  open 
markets  for  supplies,  but  this  is  not  the  same  as  requisitioning, 
for  requisitions  mean  a  compulsory  appropriation,  either  on 
payment  or  otherwise,  of  the  articles  required ;  whereas  with 
markets,  it  is  optional  for  the  owner  to  sell  his  produce,  and  at 
a  rate  which  he  fixes  himself.  The  establishment  of  markets,* 
moreover,  demands  time,  for  the  people  will  not  come  forward 
to  sell  until  they  have  acquired  thorough  confidence  in  the 
discipline  maintained  by  the  troops,  and  have  become  alive  to 
the  prospect  of  highly  remunerative  ready-money  payments. 
Beady  payment  has  doubtless  a  great  effect  in  procuring 
supplies ;  but  we  should  abandon  the  system  we  often  pursue,  of 
paying  far  in  excess  of  full  prices  in  an  enemy's  country  for 
what  we  need,  for  this  only  spoils  the  market  and  in  the  end 
adds  considerably  to  the  cost  of  a  war. 

To  pay  for  the  articles  either  furnished  by  requisition  or 
purchased  from  contractors,  it  is  very  important  to  be  provided 
with  money  current  in  the  invaded  country,  so  that  at  first  the 
inhabitants  may  not  reject  the  invaders  coin  for  fear  of  its 
leading  them  into  trouble,  or  that  we  may  not  find  the  difficulties 
in  dealing  with  them  increased  by  reason  of  payments  being 
made  in  an  unknown  currency.  Kinglake,  in  his  second  volume 
of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  gives  a  curious  instance  to  show 

*  Where  with  the  connivanoe  of  the  magistrates  and  local  civil  authorities 
markets  are  established  in  towns,  villages,  camps,  Ac,  lists  of  the  various 
articles  offered  for  sale,  with  their  prices  annexed,  should  be  posted  in  the 
market-place  as  a  guide  to  officers  and  soldiers.  If  higher  prices  are  demanded, 
the  soldiers  should  complain  to  their  commanding  officer ;  abstaining,  never- 
theless, from  taking  the  things  by  force.  Every  encouragement  must  be  given 
to  the  people  to  bring  in  provisions  to  the  camp,  and  no  one  should  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  them  with  impunity  when  doing  so.  In  the  interest 
of  the  good  soldiers,  persons  plundering  provisions  coming  into  camp  should  bo 
severely  dealt  with.  Compulsory  measures  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  in 
obtaining  supplies  in  this  way,  as  long  as  these  are  brought  in  and  offered  for 
sale  at  a  fair  rate:  compulsory  measures  would  only  intimidate  the  in* 
habitants,  and  check  a  continuous  flow. of  provisions. 
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how  the  want  of  foresight  in  procuring  some  coin  of  the  country 
nearly  prevented  our  purchasing  supplies  after  landing  in  the 
Crimea.  "  It  was  to  be  expected  that»  at  the  commencement  of 
any  attempted  intercourse,  the  willingness  of  the  natives  to  sell 
would  depend  upon  their  being  tempted  by  the  coins  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  because  just  at  first  they  would  not  only 
be  ignorant  of  the  value  of  foreign  money,  but  would  also  dread 
the  consequences  of  being  found  in  possession  of  coin  plainly  re- 
ceived from  the  invaders.  Yet  the  precaution  of  bringing  Bussian 
money  had  been  forgotten  by  the  public  authorities ;  and  when 
Mr,  Hamilton,  of  the  Britannia,  was  preparing  to  land,  with  a 
view  of  endeavouring  to  bring  a  buying  and  selling  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  he  had  nothing  to  offer  except  English  sove- 
reigns. It  chanced,  however,  that  there  were  two  or  three  English 
travellers  on  board  the  flag-ship,  and  that  these  men  (foreseeing 
the  likelihood  of  their  having  to  buy  horses,  or  make  other 
purchases  from  the  natives  of  the  invaded  country)  haCd  supplied 
themselves  with  some  of  the  gold  Bussian  coins  called  '  half 
imperials,'  which  were  to  be  obtained  without  difficulty  at 
Constantinople.  The  travellers — Sir  Edward  Colebrook,  I  think, 
was  one  of  them — ^advanced  as  many  of  these  as  they  could 
spare  to  public  authorities.'*  ...  In  the  Abyssinian  expedition, 
a  large  supply  of  pillar  dollars  was  purchased  for  the  use  of  the 
British  expeditionary  force. 

The  exceptional  authority  for  levying  requisitions  and  con- 
tributions undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  commander  of  an  army, 
but  their  very  nature,  which  requires  their  being  served  alike  at 
any  time  during  the  movement  of  the  troops  throughout  all  the 
extent  of  the  theatre  of  operations,  necessitates  this  authority 
being  extended  to  all  general  officers  invested  with  a  separate 
command,  and  on  special  occasions  to  commanders  of  smaller 
bodies,  or  even  of  isolated  detachments. 

Most  requisitions  in  time  of  war  have  for  object  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  troops ;  it  is  therefore  natural,  for  reasons  of 
economy  and  of  discipline,  that  general  officers  should  have 
the  power  of  charging  the  administrative  officers  attached  to 
their  respective  commands  with  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  having  them  effectively  carried  out.  These  officers  conse- 
quently, on  the  authority  of  the  general  officers,  interpose 
between  the  military  and  the  inhabitants,  and  limit  the  demands 
to  those  articles  only  which  they  know  to  be  absolutely 
necessary. 

A  certain  well-defined  zone  should  be  assigned  to  ttch  army 
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corps  or  division  to  which,  except  in  yery  urgent  cases,  the 
operations  of  requisitioning  should  be  restricted.  Should  the 
enemy  have  withdrawn  or  consumed  everything  on  the  line  of 
advance,  then  the  zone  must  either  be  extended  laterally,  or  the 
troops  must  fall  back  for  their  supplies  on  magazines.  With 
the  use  of  railways,  subsistence  by  means  of  magazines  becomes 
again  possible. 

Some  well-defined  regulations  must  extend  the  authority  for 
making  demands  on  the  inhabitants  in  certain  special  cSpScs  ; 
these  are  the  cases  of  detached  parties  unaccompanied  by  an 
administrative  officer.  The  legislation  should  take  into  con- 
sideration these  exceptional  cases,  which  often  occur  on  service, 
and  for  which  exceptional  provisions  should  be  made,  always 
guarding,  however,  against  abuses,  and  forbidding  anything  but 
a  fair  burden  being  imposed  on  the  inhabitants.  This  is  ever 
the  more  difficult,  as  subordinate  officers  are  not  in  a  position  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  a  strange  locality.  In 
no  case  should  the  right  to  requisition  extend  to  stragglers,  and 
the  local  authorities  should  be  warned  from  rendering  any 
assistance  to  all  men  who  cannot  give  a  proper  account  of 
themselves. 

Bequisitions  for  provisions  (except  in  the  above  cases)  should 
always  be  made  by  commissariat  officers,  to  whom  the  require- 
ments of  the  army  in  the  way  of  food  and  forage  are  well  known ; 
and,  save  in  very  urgent  cases,  troops  should  have  no  power  to 
requisition,  as  it  will,  generally  speaking,  lead  to  pillage,  waste, 
and  their  ultimate  demoralisation,  particularly  so  during  a 
retreat.  The  officers  who  make  the  requisition  should  make  it 
through  the  local  authorities,  who  will  be  better  able  to  partition 
the  demands  fairly  among  the  inhabitants ;  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  each  article  should  be  always  clearly  stated,  and  what 
has  been  demanded  should  be  delivered  in  full  to  the  officer  who 
made  the  requisition  (unless  it  be  the  commissariat  officer  with 
the  cavalry  advance  guard,  who  requisitions  for  the  main  body 
which  is  coming  up),  at  a  stated  time,  in  a  fixed  place.  By  this 
arrangement  the  disorder  generally  occasioned  by  the  troops 
searching  houses,  shops,  granaries,  &c.  for  what  is  required  will 
be  avoided.  Often  a  demand  will  be  accompanied  by  the  presence 
of  a  detachment  of  troops,  not  so  much  for  fear  of  opposition  as 
to  assist  the  civil  functionaries,  who  can  thus  show  to  their 
own  fellow-townsmen  that  their  acts  emanate  from  injunctions 
received  from  unquestionable  authority. 

Where  the  local  authorities  have,  however,  quitted  their  charge 
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on  the  approach  of  the  army,  as  will  generally  occur  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  battle-field,  the  officer  charged  with  the  duty 
of  requisitioning  will  be  compelled  to  take  what  he  needs  by  the 
assistance  of  the  troops.  Here  a  strict  discipline  is  necessary, 
and  such  supervision  as  will  ensure  the  men  not  appropriating 
anything  beyond  what  they  are  absolutely  instructed  to  seize. 

One  of  the  objects  of  an  invader  is  to  retain  the  existing  civil 
administrators,  as  far  as  possible,  in  their  functions,  that  through 
them  law  and  order  may  be  maintained,  and  that  he  may  not 
have  to  burden  himself  with  a  vast  quantity  of  administrative 
details  which  would  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  the  military 
operations.  Having  recognised  the  existing  administrative 
authorities,  all  dealings  with  the  people  must  be  done  through 
them,  as  in  the  usual  course  of  things.  If  no  civil  authorities 
remain  at  their  post,  the  civil  administrator  of  the  occupied 
territory  must  appoint  others  to  take  up  their  functions. 

The  prompt  re-establishment  of  the  civil  authorities  will 
materially  help  in  serving  requisitions,  and  in  guaranteeing  that 
the  articles  demanded  are  quickly  obtained,  for  it  will  always  be 
found  much  easier  to  obtain  what  is  needed  from  places  in  which 
the  local  authorities  have  not  quitted,  or  have  early  resumed, 
their  charge.  Some  pressure  may,  however,  often  have  to  be 
put  on  by  the  commander  of  a  small  party,  for  the  civil  authori- 
ties are  not  always  ready  to  recognise  the  importance  of  the 
military  requirements,  or  are  indisposed  to  satisfy  them  to  the 
fullest  extent.  In  the  close  neighbourhood  of  two  contending 
armies  the  cases  where  the  local  authorities  will  remain  at  their 
post  will  undoubtedly  be  rare,  as  few  peaceful  citizens  care  to 
run  the  chance  of  finding  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  sanguinary 
conflict,  and  most  prefer  to  retire  to  a  distance  on  the  approach 
of  the  combatants ;  as  the  army,  however,  continues  its  forward 
movement,  the  inhabitants  will  soon  return  to  their  homes, 
where  lie  all  their  interests.  The  re-establishment  of  the  civil 
authority,  therefore,  can  be  looked  for  only  somewhat  in  rear  of 
the  field  army.  The  establishment  of  a  civil,  or  semi-civil, 
jurisdiction  in  rear  of  the  field  army,  to  take  up  the  administra- 
tion of  the  occupied  territory,  is  a  very  necessary  measure,  and 
wiU  strengthen  the  line  of  communications. 

The  principal  points  to  keep  in  view  when  requisitions  become 
necessary  are  to  requisition  with  judgment  for  those  supplies 
which  the  country  can  best  afford,  always  providing  against 
waste,  and  to  utilise  all  procurable  means  of  transport ;  in  other 
words,  to  develop  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  resources  of 
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the  country  in  supplies  and  transport.  To  form  magazines  a 
surplus  amount  of  stores,  over  and  above  those  required  for 
the  daily  alimentation  of  the  troops,  will  always  be  indifipensable* 
Bequisitions  should  be  proportional  to  the  abundance  of  each 
place,  the  articles  demanded  being  always  the  principal  products 
of  the  locality ;  therefore,  not  only  those  articles  which  are  in 
common  use  with  us  should  be  called  for,  but  others  which  can 
be  made  available  to  replace  them,  and  whose  adaptation  may 
be  found  convenient.  It  will  be  a  positive  advantage  when 
living  on  a  country  to  assimilate  the  soldiers'  food  with  that 
consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  hence  the  ration  on  service  may 
often  have  to  be  altered  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  resources  of 
the  country. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  commissariat  officers  to  know  that  a 
country  is  rich,  they  must  know  also  in  what  that  richness 
consists,  whether  in  grain  or  in  cattle,  whether  in  cereals,  in 
manufactures,  or  in  minerals.  Here  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment can  render  great  aid  to  an  army,  for  its  labours  in  peace 
time  are  directed  towards  the  collection  of  statistical  informa- 
tion concerning  all  countries,  and  this  information  will  be  of 
immense  assistance  to  the  commissariat  officers  of  an  army  in 
the  field.'i'  By  the  aid  of  this  information,  which,  to  be  of  real 
service,  must  be  obtained  before  the  actual  outbreak  of  a  war» 
they  will  know  where  to  find  the  wealth  of  a  country,  which, 
afterwards,  they  must  put  to  the  best  use.  In  well- governed 
countries  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  from  statistics 
pretty  accurate  information  regarding  the  products  and 
abundance  of  each  province,  district,  commune,  or  parish. 

The  latest  census  book  of  the  country  should  be  obtained,  and 
the  population,  relative  abundance,  and  other  peculiarities  of 
each  place  should  be  noted  on  a  map.  The  relative  abundance 
can  be  denoted  by  conventional  figures  under  the  name  of  each 
place,  unless  a  special  map  is  prepared  showing  the  wealth  and 
products  of  the^various  districts  by  colours,  the  shade  of  colour, 
from  very  faint  to  very  deep,  denoting  the  approximate  ratio  of 
wealth  of  each  locality.  With  the  map  should  be  issued  a  table 
containing  a  list  of  the  local  civil  authorities  and  most  influential 
inhabitants.  The  administrative  officers  furnished  with  a  map 
of  this  kind  will  be  able  to  regulate  their  demands  without  much 
loss  of  time.    If  information  has  to  be  obtained  locally  much  of 

*  The  G«rmaiiB  were  rery  rich  in  information  of  this  kind  when  theyinyaded 
Fruice  in  1870. 
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it  may  be  gathered  from  clergymen,  and  the  authorities  which 
correspond  to  our  Poor  Law  Guardians. 

It  should  always  be  ascertained  what  kind  of  a  harvest  the 
last  one  was,  as  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  harvest  will  influence 
considerably  the  collection  of  supplies.  The  season  of  the  year, 
whether  soon  after  the  harvest  or  the  reverse,  must  be  likewise 
taken  into  account.  Where  the  civil  authorities  have  not  quitted 
their  charge  they  should  be  called  upon  to  produce  their  books 
and  papers,  to  show  the  amount  of  revenue  accruing  to  the 
State,  and  what  regulates  the  assessment  of  the  same;  from 
these  documents  much  that  relates  to  the  resources  of  each 
locality  can  be  ascertained.  Likewise,  where  a  horse  or  cart 
tax  is  levied  the  registers  should  be  demanded,  for  these  will 
ahow  where  transports  or  remounts  can  be  obtained,  and  up  to 
what  amount. 

Supplies  are  easily  procured  in  rich,  well  cultivated,  and  evenly 
inhabited  districts ;  in  these  the  roads  are  good,  and  the  trans- 
port means  are  plentiful,  two  very  important  points  in  collecting 
supplies.  With  money  in  hand,  plenty  of  provisions  will  soon 
be  forthcoming  in  such  countries  as  these — the  quantity  obtained 
depending,  however,  a  good  deal  upon  the  time  of  the  year  and 
the  success  of  the  last  harvest.  Before  making  any  demands  it 
should  always  be  ascertained  what  other  ones  have  been  already 
made  on  the  place,  and  to  what  extent,  as  prior  requisitions  will 
compel  us  to  modify  our  own.  The  principal  resources  to 
be  inquired  after  are  the  following :  fresh  beef,  bread,  flour,  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  salt,  rice,  oats,  barley,  hay,  straw,  firewood,  and 
means  of  transport.  Meat  will  usually  be  found  in  great  abun^ 
dance,  but  bread  and  forage  in  insufficient  quantities ;  now  that 
modem  armies  are  accompanied  by  a  very  large  number  of 
horses  forage  will  always  be  found  more  or  less  wanting. 

As  a  general  rule,  agricultural  countries  are  richest  in  supplies, 
manufacturing  ones  in  money,  whilst  in  grazing  districts  meat 
will  be  plentiful  and  com  scarce.  The  area  of  a  country  under 
cultivation  depends  on  the  nature  of  a  country,  whether  flat  or 
mountainous  ;  on  the  extent  of  the  woods,  deserts,  moors,  &c. ; 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and,  lastly,  on  the  number  of  them  available  for  its  cultivation. 
Supplies  can  be  procured  best  in  well-populated  countries,  but  it 
is  most  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  supplies  pro* 
curable  from  a  calculation  simply  based  on  the  extent  of  the 
population.  In  every  case  the  population  of  large  towns  should 
be  deducted  from  the  total,  as  this  consists  generally  of  con- 
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Burners  only.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  remarks  r 
''Countries  are  populous  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
people  whom  their  produce  can  clothe  and  lodge,  but  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  those  whom  it  can  feed."  In  some  countries  the 
produce  of  the  soil  is  far  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  these  countries  export  largely  to  foreign  markets,  and  -will 
be  by  far  the  best  to  procure  supplies  in.  In  poor  districts  the 
sudden  introduction  of  some  thousands  additional  mouths  to  feed 
must  cause  a  scarcity  of  food,  the  supply  proving  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  increased  demand.  Sometimes,  again,  a  country 
may  be  productive,  but  the  productions  may  be  of  no  use  for 
feeding  an  army,  as  would,  for  example,  be  the  case  in  some 
parts  of  India,  where  whole  districts  are  given  up  to  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  and  poppies.  In  barren  countries,  or  in  those 
in  which  the  crops  have  either  been  removed  or  destroyed,  or 
have  failed  totally  or|in  part,  the  difficulty  of  providing  food  will 
be  great ;  troops,  therefore,  must  not  be  left  entirely  dependent 
upon  any  particular  district  of  a  country.  We  should  also  guard 
against  calculating  on  the  resources  of  a  country  of  which  we  have 
no  correct  or  reliable][information,  and  should  here  be  fully 
prepared  to  meet  any  sudden  failure  in  the  resources  which  we 
were  led  to  expect. 

According  to  Clausewitz,  "  the  most  densely  populated  place 
can  furnish  food  and  quarters  for  a  day  for  as  many  troops  as 
there  are  inhabitants,  and  for  a  less  number  of  troops  for  several 
days.  ...  In  quarters  which  have  never  been  occupied  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  subsisting  troops  three  or  four  times  the  number 
of  inhabitants  even  for  several  days.  .  .  .  In  a  moderately  popu- 
lated country,  that^is,  a  country  of  2,000  to  8,000  souls  per 
square  mile,  an  army  of  15,000  combatants  may  be  subsisted  by 
the  inhabitants  and  community  for  one  or  two  days  within  such 
a  narrow  space  as  will  not  interfere  with  its  concentration  for 
battle,  that  is,  therefore,  that  such  an  army  can  be  subsisted  on 
a  continuous  march  without  magazines  or  other  preparation."2eit' 

Colonel  Hazenkampf,  in  his  work  The  Supply  of  an  Army  in 
Time  of  War,  says  : — 

"  From  the  experience  of  former  wars  we  have  come  to  the 
following  general  conclusions — 

"  (1st)  If  the  population  of  a  given  point  or  locality  be  equal 
to  the  number  of  troops,  it  can  supply  them  for  a  period  of  four, 
but  not  more  than  six,  days. 

"  (2nd)  If  the  number  of  troops  be  half  the  number  of  the 
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I>opiilation,  they  can  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  latter 
for  one  or  two  weeks. 

''  (drd)  Lastly,  the  number  of  troops  being  a  quarter  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  they  can  be  supplied  for  a  space  of  three 
to  four  weeks. 

*'  An  army  corps  of  60,000  men  can  be  easily  supplied  from 
the  means  of  a  country  which  has  150  inhabitants  to  the  squai*e 
mile,  but  only  while  on  the  march.  It  must  not  halt  at  one 
place  in  a  concentrated  position." 

In  the  Soldier's  Pocket-book  the  following  rule  is  given  for 
demanding  supplies  on  requisition :  one  ration  daily  for  eyery 
three  inhabitants  of  a  well-cultivated  district,  and  one  for  every 
six  inhabitants  in  mountainous  and  poorly-cultivated  countries. 

In  cases  where  an  army  operates  in  countries  either  unculti- 
vated or  devastated,  mountainous,  poor,  or  thinly  inhabited,  or 
has  to  j&ght  for  several  days  consecutively  on  the  same  ground, 
or  to  meet  the  resistance  or  cunning  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is 
plainly  impossible  for  it  to  subsist  on  the  resources  of  the 
country.  These  cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our 
expeditions. 

A  special  talent  is  required  to  bring  forth  the  various  kinds  of 
supplies  which  each  locality  contains,  and  which  can  be  made 
available  for  feeding  the  troops.  Some  commissariat  officers 
will  be  found  better  qualified  by  nature  for  this  duty  than  others, 
and  to  these,  in  preference,  should  the  duty  of  requisitioning  be 
entrusted.  Both  in  requisitioning  and  in  purchasing,  men  with 
a  special  adaptation  for  business  are  necessary,  men  who 
will  carry  out  the  details,  who  will  go  in  search  of  the  proprietors, 
will  find  them  out,  will  enter  into  negotiation  with  them,  bar- 
gaining, regulating  the  payments,  &c.  This  is  a  gift  in  itself, 
which  all  administrative  officers  do  not  possess  alike.  Officers 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  people  and  their  language  will 
purchase  cheaper  and  more  readily  than  others,  though,  perhaps, 
less  qualified  in  other  respects.  All  should,  however,  study  the 
customs  and  peculiarities  of  the  people  they  are  brought  into 
contact  with,  and  endeavour  to  find  the  best  means  to  secure 
their  co-operation.  Commissariat  officers,  in  their  dealings  with 
the  inhabitants,  may  often  become  acquainted  with  useful 
information  beyond  their  sphere  of  business ;  all  such  should  be 
communicated  to  the  proper  authorities.  They  will  have  to  ba:ie 
their  demands  on  the  information  supplied  by  the  Intelligence 
Department,  and  confirmed  by  their  own  personal  observations 
or  by  those  of  their  subordinates. 
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The  more  continuouB  the  movement  of  an  army  is,  the  easier 
it  is  for  it  to  subsist  on  the  resources  of  the  country,  as  fresh 
sources  of  supply  are  continually  tapped,  hence  the  fewer  chances 
of  exhausting  a  particular  district ;  railways  further  reduce  this 
chance,  as  supplies  can  now  be  collected  over  a  much  larger 
extent  of  country  than  was  possible  in  former  times,  and  by  these 
means  can  be  brought  up  quickly  within  a  reasonable  distance  ot 
an  army. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  in  a  steady  forward  movement 
that  requisitions  will  be  difficult  to  enforce,  as  in  the  neigbour- 
hood  of  a  battle-field  itself.  The  collection  of  supplies,  we  have 
already  seen,  demands  a  reasonable  time  (the  longer  the  time 
available,  within  due  limits,  the  better,  for  the  greater  will  be  the 
area  brought  under  requisition),  proper  authorities  on  whom  to 
serve  them,  inhabitants  to  produce  the  articles  demanded,  and 
transport  to  convey  them ;  further,  to  enforce  requisitions  it  is 
essential  that  no  interference  or  molestation  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  should  be  dreaded.  All  these  are  conditions  which  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  scene  of  action  are  wanting,  for  the  commissaries 
with  the  cavalry  advance  guard  will  have  no  chance  of  collecting 
supplies,  as  the  presence  of  the  enemy  in  force  will  prevent  the 
cavalry  from  pushing  far  in  advance  of  the  army,  and  the  army 
will  be  in  too  high  a  state  of  concentration  to  obtain  any  appre- 
ciable relief  from  the  local  resources.  When  the  action  commences, 
its  course  itself  will  put  a  stop  to  all  arrangements ;  for  all  that, 
once  it  is  over,  provisions  will  be  loudly  called  for.  What  will 
be  needed  will  be  required  at  once  to  restore  the  men's  energies^ 
exhausted  after  many  hours  of  marching  and  the  excitement  of 
the  engagement.  In  rear  of  a  battle-field,  a  place  always  fertile 
in  confusion  and  disorder,  the  roads  will  be  all  blocked  by  the 
wounded,  the  heavy  portion  of  the  convoy  will  be  miles  in  rear» 
and  the  troops  may,  in  anticipation  of  the  fight,  have  been 
separated  from  it  for  several  days.  The  exhausted  soldier  will 
look  in  vain  for  food,  which,  even  if  procurable  close  by,  could 
not  be  conveyed,  for  all  the  country  carts  and  other  means  of 
conveyance  have  to  be  pressed  to  supplement  the  insufficiency 
of  the  ambulance  wagons.  Here  we  see  the  wisdom  of  providing 
the  soldier,  in  view  to  an  impending  engagement,  with  several 
days'  provisions,  which  he  has  to  carry  himself ;  but  how  often 
are  these  lost,  spoilt,  or  carelessly  thrown  away  ? 

Speaking  of  the  Prussian  troops  at  the  battle  of  Eoniggratz, 
the  German  official  account  says,  "  They  had  marched  as  far  as 
sixteen  miles  before  the  action  commenced,  many  of  them  had 
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been  nineteen  hours  on  the  march,  and  ten  hours  engaged  with 
the  enemy.  None  of  them  had  been  able  to  cook  their  rationsj 
the  horses  had  not  been  fed,  and  very  few  of  the  men  had  pro- 
visions with  them."  The  soldier  is  often  in  fault  with  regard  to 
the  provisions  he  wastes ;  still  he  must  be  fed,  or  he  will  not  be 
fit  for  fresh  exertions  on  the  morrow.  To  inflict  punishment  on 
the  battle-field  for  a  breach  of  discipline  on  a  large  number  of 
soldiers  who  have  fought  bravely  is  hardly  possible,  even  if  it 
should  be  considered  expedient ;  it  is  hardly  the  place  to  resort 
to  rigorous  measures.  The  soldier  should  be  frequently  re- 
minded by  his  company  officer  to  cherish  what  he  has,  for 
he  may  want  it  before  long.  Accustomed  to  the  regular 
supply  in  barracks,  the  men  do  not  easily  realise  the  great 
necessity  that  exists  for  economy  and  care.  They  are  not 
sufficiently  educated  to  understand  the  difficulties  of  the  supply 
service  in  war. 

After  a  victory,  if  the  enemy  had  occupied  the  battle-field  for 
some  time  before  the  engagement,  the  local  supplies  will  be 
found  exhausted  ;  but  as  he  will  have  collected  some  for  his  own 
troops,  these  will  fall  into  the  victor's  hands,  and  may  suffice 
perhaps  for  a  few  days. 

A  victory  should  be  followed  by  a  pursuit  of  the  discouraged 
and  often  disorganised  troops  of  the  vanquished,  and  by  a  rapid 
advance  to  allow  them  no  time  to  rally,  reform,  and  offer  fresh 
opposition,  also  to  gaui  ground  whilst  these  are  in  no  state  to 
contest  it.  The  shock  of  a  severely-contested  battle  generally 
stops  the  forward  movement  of  the  victors,  for  even  they  will  be 
partly  disorganised  by  their  losses,  and  the  exertions  of  their 
men  will  have  greatly  fatigued  them ;  they  will  be,  moreover, 
embarrassed  by  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  and  by  the  wounded  on 
both  sides.  In  the  expectation  of  a  battle,  therefore,  greater 
activity  must  be  observed  on  the  line  of  communications,  to  be 
prepared  to  pass  on  to  the  army  all  that  it  will  be  in  need  of, 
both  in  the  way  of  supplies  and  materiel^  and  its  needs  will  be 
great.  All  the  supply-wagons  of  the  field  army  should  be  kept 
full  and  ready  to  follow  the  troops  in  every  direction,  and 
auxiliary  supply-trains  should  be  kept  prepared  to  follow  at 
once  in  the  wake  of  the  army,  for  here  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  not  to  be  counted  upon. 

Here  it  will  be  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  most  regular 
armies  pursue  in  the  main  the  same  system  of  supply,  an  army 
driving  another  one  before  it  will  find  the  local  resources  exhausted, 
and  its  requisitions  will  have  to  be  served  on  localities  more  ot 
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leae  removed  from  the  line  of  operations.  However,  the  retreat 
of  the  enemy  will  produce  a  certain  discouraging  effect  on  the 
population,  which  will  facilitate  their  complying  with  the  con- 
queror's demands.  If  no  supplies  can  be  obtained  on  the  line 
of  route  itself,  as  will  be  the  case  when  troops  move  backward* 
and  forwards  on  the  same  locality,  parties  of  cavalry  will  have 
to  move  out  to  some  distance  from  it  to  obtain  what  there  is  to 
be  found.  Sometimes  cavalry  alone  will  not  be  able  to  effect 
much,  then  a  body  of  infantry  conveyed  in  waggons  should  be 
sent  to  increase  its  power.  In  the  case  of  a  retiring  army,  the 
policy  of  having  established  reserve  magazines  along  the  line 
of  communications  will  become  more  and  more  apparent  as  the 
army  falls  back,  for  during  a  retreat  circumstances  will  seldom 
permit  of  a  large  force  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
administrative  officers  to  proceed  to  collect  and  bring  in  supplies, 
and  without  it,  particularly  with  an  invader,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  coerce  the  inhabitants,  rendered,  as  they  will  be,  more 
bold  by  the  bad  fortune  which  has  overtaken  the  retiring  army. 
Au  army  is  thus  rendered  independent  of  assistance  from  local 
resources,  and  its  supplies  are  secured. 

The  fixing  of  the  price  of  each  article  requisitioned  is  a  point 
which  demands  careful  consideration.  A  broad  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  purchases  in  an  occupied  territory  and 
paid  requisitions ;  the  first  is  a  contract  between  a  proprietor 
and  an  administrative  officer,  where  the  seller  parts  with  his 
goods  of  his  own  free  will  if  the  purchaser  will  agree  to  give  a 
certain  sum  which  he  asks  for  them;  the  second  is  a  forced 
demand  on  a  community  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  goods, 
which  must  be  delivered  without  delay  or  resistance  for  a  certain 
remuneration,  or,  at  times,  even  for  no  remuneration  at  all. 
The  contractor  must  be  conciliated  by  sufficiently  remunerative 
terms,  for  the  dealings  with  him  are  on  a  large  scale,  otherwise, 
being  himself  one  of  a  community,  he  might  with  reason  satisfy 
himself  by  simply  contributing  his  share  of  the  general  demand. 
Undoubtedly,  whoever  has  a  right  to  requisition  has  also  a  right 
to  fix  the  price  of  the  articles  demanded,  otherwise,  by  asking 
unreasonable  and  inadmissible  prices,  the  inhabitants  might 
indirectly  refuse  to  comply  with  the  requisition.  The  following 
extract  from  a  diary  of  the  operations  of  the  Kurram  Field 
Force,  during  the  late  Afghan  war,  shows  what  would  be  likely 
to  occur  if  the  furnishing  of  supplies  was  left  entirely  to  the 
good- will  of  the  inhabitants  ..."  and  the  people  seemed  quite 
to  understand  that,  as  no  supplies  would  be  forcibly  taken,  they 
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had  only  to  fix  their  own  price."  The  system  of  paying  for  the 
articles  peremptorily  demanded  shows  a  desire  of  dealing  by 
the  inhabitants  in  a  generous,  fair,  and  impartial  spirit,  but  no 
commander  could  for  a  moment  submit  to  pay  at  enhanced  prices 
for  what  he  demands  from  a  conquered  people,  hence  a  fair  tariff 
of  prices  should  be  fixed  on  entering  the  enemy's  territory  in 
accordance  with  which  all  requisitions  should  be  paid.  The 
fixing  of  a  tariff  will  preclude  the  chance  of  supply-officers 
unknowingly  bidding  against  each  other  in  procuring  supplies, 
which  might  occur  where  they  have  to  carry  out  their  duties  in 
the  vicinity  of  each  other.  There  is  no  reason  against  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  from  time  to  time  to  suit  particular 
localities  or  exceptional  circumstances.  This  arrangement  simply 
aims  at  providing  some  means  against  paying  for  the  articles 
requisitioned  at  enhanced  and  forbiddingjprices.  A  tariff,  gene- 
rally speaking,  on  a  par  with  the  market  rates  in  ordinary  times 
would  be  a  fair  one  to  adopt ;  a  continuous  alteration  of  prices 
should  be  avoided,  for  it  would  increase  the  labour  of  the  supply 
officers,  and  would  be  likely  to  prove  embarrassing  in  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  accounts. 

In  exceptional  cases  high  prices  must  be  paid.  For  example, 
the  Germans  at  the  commencement  of  their  campaign  in  1870, 
paid  high  prices  for  the  articles  they  purchased.  The  com- 
manders had  been  empowered  to  purchase  at  any  price,  for 
provisions  were  very  much  needed ;  still  the  Germans  were  in 
their  own  country,  but  even  in  France  they  had  often  to  resort 
to  high  prices.  Sir  Edward  Hamley  says  : — "  Large  open 
markets  were  established  at  Etampes,  Orleans,  &c.,  and  by 
paying  ready-money  and  high  prices,  the  Germans  succeeded  in 
obtaining  sufficient  of  most  supplies  for  the  daily  consumption, 
while  magazines  of  preserved  meats  (pea  sausage)  and  reserve 
stores  were  formed  at  Orleans."  The  Duke  of  Wellington's 
success  in  procuring  supplies  for  his  armies  in  Portugal  and 
Spain  lay  in  the  fact  of  prompt  payment  for  all  he  got. 

As  a  rule,  a  small  quantity  of  supplies  can  be  got  at  a  low 
price,  whereas  when  a  large  quantity  is  required  it  will  have  to 
be  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate.  Whatever  price  may  be  asked  for 
ihe  articles  we  may  procure  on  the  spot  in  an  enemy's  country, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  same  were  procured  from 
home,  to  the  price  of  these  articles  would  have  to  be  added  the 
«ost  of  the  transport  by  sea  and  land,  of  shipping  and  landing 
charges,  &c.,  which  in  the  end  would  considerably  rake  their 
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In  districts  where  the  civil  authorities  have  resnmed  the 
administration  of  the  country,  the  tariff  of  prices  for  the  articles- 
requisitioned  only  becomes  a  matter  of  arrangement  between 
the   civil   administrators   and  the   military  authorities.      The 
operation  of  this  tariff  is  not  intended  to  extend  further  than 
the  zone  of  operations,  and  is  only  applicable  to  articles  requisi- 
tioned ;  it  is  neither  applicable  to  contracts  nor  purchases  made  in 
the  open  markets,  where  the  prices  of  articles  should  depend  on 
a  mutual  arrangement  between  purchaser  and  seller,  nor  should 
it   have  any  appreciable  influence   over   the    usual   course  of 
commercial  transactions. 

There  are  cases  in  war  where  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
requisition  provisions  for  one's  own  troops,  but  to  prevent  an 
enemy  securing  by  the  same  means  subsistence  for  his  army. 
Frederick  the  Great  held  that  the  greatest  skill  of  a  generiJ, 
when  acting  on  the  defensive,  lay  in  starving  his  enemy.*  When 
such  a  course  is  imperative,  we  requisition  the  destruction  of 
all  the  crops  and  articles  of  subsistence  and  transport  which 
the  inhabitants  cannot  carry  away  with  them,  for  fear  these 
should  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  It  is  a  cruel  necessity 
which  compels  a  commander  to  lay  a  rich  country  waste,  par- 
ticularly so  when  it  is  that  of  one's  own  people  or  of  a  faithful 
ally,  and  nothing  but  the  dire  necessity  of  hampering  the 
enemy,  and  the  ultimate  advantages  expected  to  be  gained  by 
this  barbarous  measure  can  justify  its  execution.  In  the  retreat, 
of  the  British  army  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  in  1810,  there 
occurred  a  striking  example  of  this  order,  and  of  the  effects 
resulting  from  only  a  partial  compliance  with  it.  The  Portu- 
guese Government,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Wellington,  issued 
proclamations  to  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal  to  lay  waste  their 
fields,  carry  off  their  cattle,  break  down  the  bridges  and  mills, 
and  to  destroy  what  crops  they  could  not  carry  with  them  on 
the  approach  of  the  French  army.  This  order  was  reluctantly 
obeyed  and  only  partially  carried  out ;  thus  when  it  was  hoped 
to  turn  the  country  into  a  desert,  affording  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  man  or  beast,  large  tracts  of  land  covered  with 
wheat  remained  untouched,  by  which  means  Marshal  Massena- 
was  enabled  to  subsist  his  army  for  a  longer  period  than  it 
ought  to  have  been  possible. 

In  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78,  one  of  our  best  news- 
paper correspondents   exposed    the  great  carelessness  of  the 
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Turks  in  neglecting  to  avail  themselves  of  this  measure  to 
increase  the  difficulties  of  the  invaders.  It  is  a  strange  anomaly 
of  this  war,  in  which  the  ferocity  of  the  Turkish  soldiery  showed 
almost  no  bounds,  to  find  them  abstaining  from  taking  a  step 
of  which  no  civilised  commander  would  have  scrupled  for  a 
moment  to  avail  himself;  an  inexplicable  act  of  forbearance 
where  the  crops  were,  generally  speaking,  the  property  of  the 
Bulgarian  peasants,  who,  under  the  invaders'  protection,  showed 
so  little  mercy  to  their  former  rulers. 

Destroying  the  crops  during  a  retreat  is  effected  on  the  under- 
standing that  there  is  no  better  way  of  checking  the  enemy's 
pursuit  than  by  throwing  supply  difficulties  in  his  way;  this 
must,  sooner  or  later,  compel  him  to  stay  the  pursuit  and  halt, 
and  thus  time  will  be  gained  by  the  retreating  force.  This 
measure,  however,  drives  the  inhabitants  from  their  homes,  and 
reduces  them  to  utter  misery :  hence  they  can  only  become  a 
burden  to  the  retiring  army,  adding  to  the  confusion  and  dis- 
order which  always,  more  or  less,  exists  when  an  army  is  in 
rapid  retreat.  On  the  grounds  that  the  safety  of  the  army  is 
always  paramount,  as  on  this  safety  and  escape  from  certain 
defeat  very  important  results  may  follow,  such  a  measure  may 
be  imperative,  but  a  humane  commander  will  only  resort  to  it 
with  the  greatest  reluctance. 

Bequisitions  are  not  served  on  individuals,  but  on  districts, 
towns,  communities,  parishes,  &c.,  and  in  order  to  avoid  every 
chance  of  confusion  and  future  complications,  all  orders  for 
them  should  be  presented  to  the  chief  civil  authority  of  the 
place,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  appointment,  is  recognised  as  the 
legal  representative  of  the  Government.  This  functionary  should 
be  charged  with  apportioning  the  requisition  fairly  amongst  the 
inhabitants,  should  be  held  responsible  that  the  articles 
demanded  are  delivered  in  full  at  a  stated  place  and  time,  and 
should  receive  the  indemnity  for  them  and  distribute  the  money 
amongst  the  whole  of  the  contributors.  After  being  indemnified 
for  the  whole,  no  claim  from  any  single  contributor  should  be 
acknowledged,  such  claims  should  be  submitted  to  a  special 
committee  of  inquiry.  In  settling,  if  there  is  no  ready  money, 
a  bill  should  be  given  for  the  tariff  value  of  the  articles,  and  not 
simply  a  receipt  on  acquittal ;  the  bill  should  show  the  amount 
of  supplies  received  and  rate  of  payment,  it  will  be  a  voucher 
for  the  settlement  of  an  account  between  the  requisitioning 
officer  and  the  supplier.  We  do  not  advocate  merely  an  acknow- 
ledgment  of   the  articles  received,  but   an    obligation    for  a 
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certain  sum  due  for  what  has  been  forcibly  obtained.  Manual 
labour,  when  obtained  on  requisition,  should  be  settled  in  the 
very  same  way  as  supplies  and  transport.  However,  when  for 
important  political  considerations  the  non-payment  of  requisi- 
tions is  deemed  necessary,  a  receipt  should  be  still  delivered  for 
the  articles  obtained.  Such  a  receipt  neither  admits  of  a  debt 
or  any  intention  of  indemnifying  the  holder ;  it  simply  attests 
that  the  articles  have  been  furnished  so  that  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  furnisher  may  be  considered  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war. 

Bequisitions  should  be  made  out  on  printed  forms,  and,  if  the 
general  rules  that  are  to  guide  all  these  transactions  were 
printed  on  the  back  of  each  form,  in  the  language  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  these  would  serve  as  a  useful  guide  to  the  inha- 
bitants. The  local  weights  and  measures  should  be  used  in 
making  demands  so  as  to  facilitate  matters  as  much  as  possible. 
The  tariff  of  prices  should  be  made  known  to  the  population 
through  the  civil  authorities,  being  also  posted  up  in  all  con- 
spicuous places.  All  articles  requisitioned  and  not  furnished 
should  be  charged  to  the  authorities  in  cash  in  the  way  of  a  fine. 
No  charge  for  transport  employed  in  bringing  the  articles  requi- 
sitioned to  the  place  of  delivery,  be  it  magazine,  railway  station, 
wharf,  &c.,  should  ever  be  admitted.  If  the  requisition  has 
been  judiciously  served,  that  is,  in  a  just  ratio  with  the  means 
of  the  locality,  there  should  be  no  excuse  for  its  not  being  com- 
plied with  in  full ;  in  cases  of  non-compliance  severe  measures 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  local  authorities  should  be  punished 
where  any  neglect  on  their  part  can  be  fully  proved. 

The  punishments  to  be  inflicted  in  case  of  non-compliance, 
should  be  fixed  from  the  very  first ;  these  should  be  fines,  impri- 
sonment, and  compulsory  appropriation  of  effects.  Some  of 
the  leading  people  of  a  place  might  likewise  be  detained  as 
hostages.  In  some  cases,  it  might  be  found  desirable  to  intimate 
to  the  inhabitants  that  if  they  engage  to  supply  the  army,  no 
contributions  will  be  levied,  otherwise,  heavy  ones  will  be 
inflicted. 

We  should  make  full  allowance  for  the  ignorance  of  the  in- 
habitants as  to  the  requirements  of  an  army,  for  they  are  not 
in  a  position  to  understand  all  the  dijfficulties  connected  with 
the  provisioning  of  large  masses  of  troops,  difficulties  which  are 
only  fully  understood  by  few  of  the  combatants  themselves.  We 
advocate  a  demand  only  for  what  is  purely  necessary,  and  for 
which  we  offer  an  equivalent.    We  offer  first  such  terms  as  are 
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reasonable,  a  fairly  remunerative  compensation  for  all  demands, 
all  such  being  made  by  competent  and  responsible  admini- 
strative officers,  protection  from  oppression,  pillage,  and  wanton 
destruction  of  property,  the  maintenance  of  a  rigorous  discipline, 
and  respect  for  public  opinion,  as  long  as  it  is  not  used  to  excite 
the  population  into  acts  of  open  hostility;  if  all  these  terms 
fail  to  obtain  for  us  what  we  are  so  much  in  need  of,  we  must 
resort  to  intimidation.  The  choice  of  the  two  alternatives  must 
rest  with  the  population.  The  whole  system  of  requisitions  is 
based  on  intimidation,  but  this  should  be  only  had  recourse  to 
^'hen  all  other  means  have  failed. 

Although  the  use  of  this  powerful  aid  in  obtaining  provisions 
ior  an  army  in  the  field  is  now  an  acknowledged  necessity,  still 
its  abuse  cannot  but  be  too  highly  condemned.  To  protect  the 
property  of  a  population  and  to  maintain  discipline,  a  check 
must  therefore  be  put  on  all  unauthorised  requisitions.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  leave  behind  some  trace  of  what  has  been 
obtained,  every  person  serving  a  requisition  should  certify  on 
the  face  of  the  form  to  what  he  has  received.  Any  person 
failing  to  do  so,  or  showing  he  had  not  sufficient  reason  for 
serving  a  requisition,  or  that  he  has  demanded  articles  which 
were  not  strictly  necessary,  or,  lastly,  that  he  has  in  any  other 
way  exceeded  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  regulations, 
should  be  tried  in  conformity  with  the  Army  Act. 

Whether  it  is  for  supplies,  for  transport,  or  for  quarters,  all 
officers  should  apply  for  what  they  need  for  the  public  service 
to  the  proper  military,  or  in  their  absence  to  the  civil  autho- 
rities in  writing.  No  requisition  should  be  made  out  in  pencil, 
and  the  name  of  the  officer  who  makes  it,  with  his  rank  and 
corps,  should  be  legibly  written.  The  form  should  be  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  and  should  show  all  such  particulars  as  quantity 
(giving  weight  or  measure),  troops  for  whom  the  demand  was 
made,  and  name  of  the  local  authority  or  influential  person  on 
whom  the  requisition  was  served.  It  should  not  be  made  out  in 
duplicate,  as  this  would  lead  to  demands  for  double  payment 
being  made,  but  a  duplicate  of  the  compliance  voucher  should 
be  forwarded  to  head-quarters  in  every  instance  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  Should  their  demands  be  refused,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  case  admits  of  no  reference  to  superior  autho« 
rity,  they  may  seize  what  they  need,  being,  however,  strictly 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  men,  and  reporting  to  their 
superior  officer  the  refusal  or  omission  of  the  civil  authorities  to 
comply  with  their  demands.    Every  officer  after  having  served 
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a  requisition,  should  take  the  first  opportunity  to  inform  his 
immediate  superior  of  having  doue  so,  stating  what  articles  have 
been  demanded,  and  up  to  what  amount.  In  the  Peninsula 
war,  all  requisitions,  the  necessity  for  which  was  not  clearly 
made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces, 
were  charged  in  the  accounts  of  the  officers  who  signed  them. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  entering  too  much  into  details, 
but  it  appears  desirable  to  say  something  about  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  administrative  officers  with  the  cavalry  advanced 
guard.  On  arriving  on  the  ground  the  cavalry  are  to  occupy, 
these  officers  should  summon  the  local  civil  authorities  (or  in 
default  of  them,  the  most  influential  inhabitants)  and  demand 
the  census  book,  horse  and  carriage  tax  register,  revenue  assess- 
ment book,  &c.,  and  from  an  cxaminatiou  of  these  documents^ 
added  to  the  information  already  in  their  possession,  and  from 
inquiries  from  the  authorities,  they  should  form  as  correct  an 
estimate  as  possible  of  the  amount  of  provisions  that  can  fairly 
be  demanded.  This  task  will  be  a  far  easier  one  if  proper  infor- 
mation of  the  resources  of  the  country  has  been  collected 
before  the  commencement  of  the  operations,  than  if  the  estimate 
will  have  to  be  formed  on  the  spot. 

The  demands  of  the  administrative  officers  with  the  cavalry 
advance  guard  are  twofold,  one  part  has  for  object  the  imme- 
diate subsistence  of  the  advance  guard  itself,  the  other  the  col- 
lection of  more  ample  means  for  the  main  body  which  follows  it^ 
There  may  be  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  what  the  cavalry 
advance  guard  need,  for  its  presence  in  the  place  may  overawe 
the  people  into  submission,  but  we  have  further  to  ensure  that 
the  supplies  demanded  for  the  main  body  be  forthcoming 
when  the  troops  arrive,  for  with  the  departure  of  the  cavalry  the 
people  may  quit  the  place,  and  thus  evade  the  production  of  the 
articles  demanded.  Unfortunately,  here  we  must  have  recourse 
to  intimidation,  and  to  threaten  with  punishment  in  case  the 
articles  are  not  punctually  or  fully  delivered;  the  person 
charged  with  their  collection  and  delivery  should  be  warned 
that  he  renders  himself  liable  to  be  brought  before  a  court- 
martial  if  he  tries  to  evade  the  obligation  imposed  on  him,  and 
neglects  to  comply  with  the  demands  duly  made  by  the  admini- 
strative officer.  The  guarantee  of  all  other  private  property  by 
the  military  authorities,  the  promise  of  a  rigid  discipline,  the 
indemnity  in  cash  for  articles  furnished  by  requisition,  and  the 
penalties  in  case  of  non-compliance  with  duly  authorised 
demands,  should  be   carefully  notified  to  the  people  of  each 
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locality,  and  no  better  means  for  doing  this  will  be  found  than 
by  posting,  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  on  the  line  of  advance, 
printed  notices  in  the  language  of  the  country.  These  notices 
should  be  posted  by  men  from  the  cavalry  advance  guard,  who 
are  the  foremost  men  of  the  army. 

If  the  demands  made  by  the  administrative  ojfficers  with  the 
cavalry  advance  guard  have  been  complied  with,  as  the  main 
body  arrives  it  will  find  a  certain  amount  of  resources  collected, 
these  an  administrative  officer  will  have  to  take  charge  of  and 
distribute  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  troops,  whilst 
other  administrative  officers  will  have  to  extend  the  requisitions 
to  some  distance,  so  as  to  form,  if  possible,  a  small  reserve, 
which  can  either  be  advanced  to  the  next  place  with  the  troops 
on  the  morrow,  or  may  become  the  nucleus  of  a  stationary 
magazine. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  duties  of  the 
administrative  officers  after  arrival  in  camp  will  be  very  irksome, 
the  greater  the  reason  why  these  officers  should  be  spared  all 
unnecessary  fatigue  on  the  march ;  on  this  account,  they  should 
drive  and  not  ride  the  ten  or  fifteen  miles  at  the  slow  pace  the 
column  is  moving,  so  as  to  be  fresh  on  arrival  in  camp,  for  their 
laborious  task  only  commences  when  the  work  of  the  troops 
ceases ;  also,  to  allow  them  the  utmost  possible  length  of  time, 
they  should  be  the  very  first  to  arrive  on  the  spot  selected  for 
-the  halting-place  of  the  troops.  As  the  rest  given  to  the  troops 
in  halting-days  is  no  rest  for  the  administrative  officers,  some 
means  should  be  found  to  obtain  for  them  a  period  of  comparative 
rest  by  a  division  of  their  labours,  which  will  only  be  possible 
when  the  number  of  these  officers  is  large. 

In  such  a  delicate  business  as  the  serving  of  requisitions,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  employ  thoroughly  trustworthy 
officers,  men  full  of  tact  and  savoir  faire ;  for  harshness,  dis- 
honesty, or  uncalled-for  interference  with  the  rights  of  the 
j)eople  can  only  add  to  their  ill-will,  and  will  give  rise  to  endless 
disputes,  which,  in  the  long  run,  can  only  prove  injurious  to  the 
good  and  welfare  of  an  army  in  the  field. 

An  officer  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  supplies  by 
requisition  will  often  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  suitable 
escort  of  cavalry  or  infantry.  The  officer  commanding  the 
•escort  should  make  his  dispositions  to  ensure  the  safe  conduct 
•of  the  articles  obtained,  and  should  comply  with  all  the 
demands  made  by  the  administrative  officer  whose  autho- 
rity he  is  supporting  with   regard   to   the  aid   to  be   given 
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to  the  civil  authorities,  the  confinement  of  refractory  indi- 
viduals, the  furnishing  of  small  detached  parties,  if  neces- 
sary, to  visit  houses,  stores,  granaries,  farm  buildings,  &c. ;  the 
latter  places,  however,  should  never  be  entered  by  the  troops 
except  by  order.  Places  where  supplies  are  demanded  on 
requisition  should  be  surrounded  by  the  troops,  and  no  person 
should  be  permitted  to  quit  them  until  the  service  has  been 
completed,  strong  guards  being  held  ready  to  protect  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  demands  by  force,  if  necessary.  On  the  return  from 
duty  with  a  requisitioning  party,  soldiers  should  be  examined 
to  ascertain  that  they  have  not  appropriated  to  themselves  any 
unauthorised  articles.  Everything  that  might  foster  a  desire 
for  pillage  must  be  promptly  repressed,  as  this  would,  in  the 
long  run,  be  detrimental  to  the  discipline  of  the  troops. 

It  would  appear  a  wise  measure  on  service  to  employ  an  able 
administrative  officer,  with  whom  might  be  associated  two  or 
more  influential  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  country,  to  inquire  into 
all  matters  connected  with  requisitions.  This  committee  should 
hear  appeals  against  the  assessments,  settle  claims  and  disputes, 
inflict  punishments  in  cases  of  non-compliance,  and  the  like ; 
it  should,  in  short,  examine  all  transactions,  and  see  that  full 
justice  is  done  both  to  the  troops  and  to  the  inhabitants.  A 
special  paymaster  might  likewise  be  detailed  to  receive, 
examine,  and  pay  all  vouchers  issued  for  articles  obtained  by 
requisition.  He  would  be,  undoubtedly,  more  fitted  for  the  work 
than  any  officer  taken  haphazard,  and  detailed  to  remain  behind 
on  the  departure  of  the  troops  to  settle  all  such  claims. 

The  following  general  orders  will  show  how  particular  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  his  instructions  on  the  subject  of 
requisitions.  The  general  principles  contained  in  these  orders, 
which  were  issued  many  years  ago,  are  applicable  to  the  wars 
of  the  present  day.  These  orders  were  the  result  of  experience, 
and  were  issued  by  a  commander  who,  during  the  course  of  a 
long  war,  overcame  in  a  masterly  manner  all  the  obstacles 
which  encompassed  the  provisioning  of  his  army : — 

Mondego  Bay,  81st  July  1808. 

If  any  detachment  of  the  troops  should  at  any  time  receive  provisions 
and  firewood  from  the  inhabitants,  the  officer  commanding  the  regi- 
ment or  detachment  will  give  a  receipt  in  writing  in  the  following, 
form: — 

I.  Received  from ,  magistrate  of  the  town  of , 


Wood    .        .    —  lbs.  I  Bread     .        .    —  lbs. 

Meat      .         ,     —  lbs.  j  Wine       .         .     —  lbs. 
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for  the soldiers  of  the regiment  tinder  my  command* 

for  —  days,  from  the to  the of ,  inclusiye. 

(Signed)        , 

Officer  Commanding. 

If  detachments  should  consist  of  soldiers  of  more  than  one  regi- 
ment, a  spare  receipt  is  to  be  given  for  those  of  each  regiment.  If 
forage  is  received,  the  receipt  must  run  in  the  following  form : — 

II.  Beceived  from  ,  magistrate  of  the  town   of   , 

rations  of  forage,  consisting  of  10  lbs.  of  straw,  and  14  lbs.  of  barley 

or  Indian  com  each,  for horses  belonging  to  the regiment 

(or  if  a  general  or  field  officer  on  the  staff,  the  name  of  each  officer), 

from  the to  the ,  both  days  inclusive. 

(Signed)        , 

Officer  Commanding. 

The  receipts  for  carriages  must  be  drawn  in  the  following  manner  : — 

ni.  Beceived  from ,  magistrate  of  the  town  of  ,  a 

cart  with  two  bullocks,  for  the  use  of regiment,  of ,  or 

detachment  under  my  command,  which  went  —  miles. 

(Signed)        , 

Officer  Commanding. 

The  receipts  must  be  given  every  three  days  for  provisions  and 
forage,  and  for  carriages  when  they  shall  be  discharged  by  command- 
ing officers  of  corps  and  detachments. 

Aides- de-camps  of  general  officers,  and  others  who  sign  these 
receipts,  will  take  care  that  they  are  drawn  out  in  the  regular 
form  : — 

The  officers  and  soldiers  are  to  understand  that  they  are  to  pay 
for  everything  they  require  from  the  country,  excepting  provisions, 
forage,  wood,  and  carriages  allowed  by  the  public.  For  these  articles 
when  required,  and  not  issued  by  the  commissary,  they  will  make 
requisitions  in  the  country,  and  give  receipts  ;  but  they  are  to  make 
these  requisitions  only  by  order  of  a  general  or  other  officer  com^ 
manding  a  brigade  or  detachment ;  and  in  case  any  officer  should 
pass  his  receipt  for  any  article  for  which  he  ought  to  pay,  or  should 
sign  a  receipt  for  which  he  may  not  be  authorised  by  the  officer  com- 
manding the  brigade  or  detachment  to  which  he  belongs,  the  commis- 
sary wiU  receive  directions  to  charge  such  articles  to  the  officer  who 
shall  have  given  the  receipt,  and  such  officer  will  also  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  disobedience  of  orders. 

Coimbra,  4th  May  1809. 

4 No  requisition  must  be  made  upon    the 

country,  excepting  by  the  Commissary-General  or  his  deputy  or 
assistants,  excepting  in  cases  of  necessity,  in  which  small  bodies  of 
troops  may  be  upon  the  march  unattended  by  a  commissary,  which 
case  of  necessi^  must  always  be  clearly  made  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  commander  of  the  forces. 

6.  All  requisitions  made  contrary  to  this  order  will  be  paid  for  by 
the  commissary,  and  the  amount  charged  to  the  account  of  the  officer 
who  will  have  signed  it. 
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Badajoz,  7th  October  1809. 


8.  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  is  concerned  to  be  obliged  to 
notice  that,  notwithstanding  repeated  orders  upon  the  subject,  and 
particularly  the  General  Orders  of  the  4th  May,  the  officers  of  the 
army  continue  to  give  receipts  for  articles  of  provisions  and  forage, 
Although  other  arrangements  are  made  for  their  supply. 

9.  Those  officers  marching  up  from  Lisbon,  in-  particular,  either 
alone  or  with  detachments,  have  taken  up  articles  of  provision  and 
forage  upon  their  own  receipts,  contrary  to  the  orders  given  them  on 
thdir  routes,  and  notwithstanding  that  there  is  a  commissary  at 
iCvery  stage,  at  which  it  is  specified  in  their  route  that  they  are 
to  receive  the  provisions  and  forage  for  themselves  and  their  detaoh- 
mints. 

10.  This  repeated  disobedience  of  all  orders  defeats  every  arrange- 
m3nt  which  can  be  made  for  the  regular  supply  of  the  troops,  and 
gives  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  the  greatest  concern.  He  is 
determined  to  carry  into  execution  his  order  of  the  4th  May,  and 
he  gives  notice  that  every  officer  who  shall  make  a  requisition,  and 
give  a  receipt  for  any  article  of  supply,  will  be  called  upon  to  account 
for  his  having  done  so ;  and  if  his  act  should  have  been  in  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  or  unnecessary,  such  officer  will  have  to  pay  for 
the  supplies  for  which  he  will  have  given  a  receipt. 

11.  In  case  any  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  should  have 
occasion  to  make  a  requisition  and  sign  a  receipt  for  any  article 
of  supply  delivered  by  any  of  the  magistrates  of  the  country,  the 
requisition  and  receipt  must  be  made  out  according  to  the  following 
form,  and  can  always  be  procured  in  print  from  any  of  the  com- 
missaries. 

Eeturn  of  for 

from  the  to  the  18 


No.  of 
PerBons. 

No.  of 
Horses. 

No.  of 
Hules. 

No.  of 
Oxen. 

Total  .        .        . 

Bemabks. 


Beoeived  from  at 

lbs.  of  bread  . 
lbs.  of  meat  . 
pints  of  wine  . 
lbs.  of  barley  . 
lbs.  of  Indian  com 
lbs.  of  straw  . 
lbs.  of  wood  • 
For  which  I  have  signed  triplicate  receipts,         •  •  •  • 

(Signature  of  officer  commanding.) 


{N.B. — 7%e  quantities  to  he  loritten 
in  words  at  length.  No  erasure  or 
interlineation  to  be  allowed.') 


In  figures. 
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Badojoz,  8th  December  1809. 
5.  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  requests  that  on  the  march 
which  the  army  is  about  to  make,  the  officers  will  attend  to  the 
orders  of  the  4th  May,  Nos.  5  and  6,  and  to  the  General  Orders  of 
the  7th  October,  Nos.  8,  9, 10,  and  11,  relating  to  the  mode  of  making 
requisition  upon  the  country.  In  addition  to  these  orders,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  desires  that  when  any  officer  finds  himself  in 
the  situation  to  be  obliged  to  take  articles  of  provision  or  forage  from 
the  country  upon  his  own  receipts,  he  will  report  to  his  commanding 
officer  that  he  has  done  so,  specifying  particularly  the  date,  the 
place,  and  the  articles  for  which  he  has  given  his  receipt.  The  com- 
manding officer  will  send  his  report  to  the  Assistant  Commissary 
attached  to  the  brigade,  regiment,  or  division  of  the  army  to  which 
the  officer  belongs. 

Imrita,  9th  July,  1813. 

1.  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  is  anxious  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  officers  of  the  army  to  the  difference  of  the  situation  in  which 
they  have  been  hitherto  among  the  people  of  Portugal  and  Spain, 
and  that  in  which  they  may  hereafter  find  themselves  among  those  of 
the  frontiers  of  France. 

2.  Every  military  precaution  must  henceforward  be  used  to  obtain 
intelligence  and  to  prevent  surprise.  General  and  superior  officers 
at  the  head  of  detached  corps  will  take  care  to  keep  up  a  constant 
and  regular  communication  with  the  corps  upon  their  right  and  left, 
and  with  their  rear ;  and  the  soldiers  and  their  followers  must  be 
prevented  from  wandering  to  a  distance  from  their  camps  on  any 
account  whatever. 

8.  Notwithstanding  that  these  precautions  are  absolutely  necessary, 
as  the  country  in  the  front  of  the  army  is  the  enemy's,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  is  particularly  desirous  that  the  inhabitants 
should  be  well  treated,  and  private  property  must  be  respected,  as  it 
has  hitherto. 

4.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  must  recollect  that  their 
nations  are  at  war  with  France  solely  because  the  ruler  of  the  French 
nation  will  not  allow  them  to  be  at  peace,  and  is  desirous  of  forcing 
them  to  submit  to  his  yoke ;  and  they  must  not  forget  that  the  worst 
of  evils  suffered  by  the  enemy  in  his  profligate  invasion  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  have  been  occasioned  by  the  irregularities  of  the 
soldiers,  and  their  cruelties  authorised  and  encouraged  by  their  chiefs 
towards  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

5.  To  revenge  this  conduct  on  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  France 
would  be  mimanly  and  unworthy  of  the  nations  to  whom  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  now  addresses  himself,  and  at  all  events  would 
be  the  occasion  of  similar  and  worse  evils  to  the  army  at  large  than 
those  which  the  enemy's  army  have  suffered  in  the  Peninsida,  and 
would  eventually  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  public  interests. 

6.  The  rules,  therefore,  which  have  been  observed  hitherto  in 
requiring,  and  taking,  and  giving  receipts  for  supplies  from  the 
country,  are  to  be  continued  in  the  villages  on  the  French  frontier, 
and  the  Commissaries  attached  to  each  of  the  armies  of  the  several 
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nations  will  receiye  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  of  their  nations  respecting  the  mode  and  period  of  paying  &r 
such  supplies. 

Modem  ideas,  whilst  folly  admitting  all  the  difficulties  that 
exist  in  obtaining  supplies  for  any  army  in  the  field,  claim  that 
a  certain  degree  of  forbearance  should  be  shown  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  public  voice 
will  never  be  raised  against  the  system  of  requisitions  so  long  as 
it  is  carried  out  in  an  equitable  way,  to  provide  for  what  we  fail  to 
procure  for  the  troops  by  other  means.  This  system  must  form 
the  basis  of  the  supply  service,  if  an  army  is  to  move  with  any 
degree  of  freedom  and  rapidity ;  but  it  remains  for  us  to  legis- 
late wisely  as  to  the  employment  of  requisitions,  so  that  they 
may  not  irritate  the  population  against  us.  It  is  also  essential 
that  the  population  should  be  made  fully  acquainted  with  all  the 
precautions  which  the  law  takes  to  protect  their  rights. 

Next  to  the  sick  and  wounded  none  suffer  more  by  a  war  than 
the  poor  peasants,  the  small  cultivators,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
small  villages,  farms,  &c. ;  people  of  peaceful  pursuits  who  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  war,  but  whose  houses  are  occupied  by  the 
troops,  or  are  wrecked  by  being  turned  into  defensive  posts,  and 
often  entirely  destroyed  in  the  course  of  an  engagement ;  whose 
crops  and  stores  are  seized,  whose  beasts  are  taken,  and  whose 
fields  are  destroyed.  Many  of  the  evils  from  which  they 
suffered  in  former  days  have  been  happily  removed,  as  the 
progress  of  civilisation  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  idea  of  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  and  their  property  being  at  the  mercy  of 
the  soldiers.  The  excesses  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  have 
been  condeinned  by  common  consent  by  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  the  condition  of  a  vanquished  population  has  been  amelio- 
rated by  the  obligation  of  respecting,  within  certain  limits,  both 
the  persons  and  property  of  individuals,  now  accepted  by  most 
belligerent  nations.  The  Geneva  Conventions  of  1864  and  1868, 
the  Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg  [of  the  11th  December  1868, 
and  the  International  Conference  at  Brussels  in  1874  have  done 
much  to  civilise  war,  and  no  nation  will  now  care  to  incur  the 
opprobrium  of  history  for  harshness  unnecessarily  inflicted  on  an 
unoffending  population. 
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The  action  which  has  recently  been  fought  between  a  portion  of 
the  British  fleet  and  the  coast  forts  of  Alexandria,  possesses  a 
quite   unique   interest,  for  it  is  the  first  case  in  the  world's 
history  in   which   modern    ironclad    ships   and    heavy    rifled 
ordnance  have  been  put  to  the  test  on  a  large  scale.     The  actions 
in  which  ironclads  were  previously  engaged,  viz.  those  in  the 
American  war  of  secession,  the  engagement  at  Lissa  in  1866, 
and  the  fight   between  the  Huascar  and  the  Chilian  vessels, 
were  either  on  a  small  scale,  or  were  fought  with  types  of 
vessels  which  are  now  obsolete,  so  that  they  possess  but  little 
interest  compared  to  the  action  in  which  our  own  fleet  has  just 
been  engaged.    Moreover,  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this 
action,  whether  it  be  regarded  from  a  purely  technical  or  from 
a  political  point  of  view.     It  is  the  first  naval  battle  in  which 
English  ironclads  have  ever  been  engaged,  and  has  consequently 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  solution  of  a  number  of 
questions  of  great  importance,  and  which  have  for  a  long  time 
been  the  subjects  of  much  thought  and  anxiety,  to  both  naval 
officers,    constructors,  and    artillerists.      Such    questions,   for 
instance,  as  the  practical  value  in  action  of  armour  of  moderate 
thickness,  the  relative  value  of  different  types  of  heavy  guns, 
the  effect  of  machine  guns,   the  liability  of  the  complicated 
mechanism  with  which  guns  and  turrets  are  worked  to  get  out 
of  order  in  the  heat  of  action,  the  manner  in  which  gunnery 
practise  is  affected  by  the  motion  of  the  vessels  when  at  sea,  the 
effect  of  heavy  shell-fire  on  land  defences;   these  and  many 
other  such  questions  have  all  received  more  or  less  conclusive 
answers.     On   the  other  hand,   many  other  questions  which 
would  no    doubt  have  received  conclusive  answers  had    the* 
engagement  been  a  purely  naval  one,  such  as  the  relative  value 
of  the  three  principal  modes  of  attack,  viz.  the  gun,  the  torpedo^i^ 
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and  the  ram,  the  practical  yalues  of  different  types  of  ships  in 
action,  the  usefulness  of  handiness  and  of  speed,  have  still  to 
wait  for  a  solution. 

Though  in  this  article  we  do  not  propose  to  touch  on  political 
subjects,  it  is  nevertheless  worth  while  mentioning  that  Prince 
Bismarck's  famous  assertion  as  to  the  impossibility  of  a  battle 
taking  place  between  whales  and  elephants  has  been  practically 
proved  to  be  fallacious.  That  assertion  was  made  regarding  the 
part  played  by  the  fleet  under  the  command  pf  A^dmiral  Hornby 
during  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  and  the  result  of  our  recent 
action  naturally  causes  speculation  as  to  what  might  have  been 
the  result  had  Admiral  Hornby  been  obliged  to  resist  an  attempt 
of  the  Russians  to  take  possession  of  Constantinople.  In  any 
case,  the  late  engagement  once  more  clearly  proves  what  an 
immense  source  of  power  and  influence  her  Navy  is  to  Great 
Britain,  quite  apart  from  its  defensive  value  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting  our  own  shores  from  invasion. 

The  squadron  which  on  the  11th  of  July,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  engaged  the  coast  defences  of 
Alexandria,  consisted  of  eight  ironclad  ships,  and  a  few  gunboats. 
As  it  is  of  the  first  importance  in  considering  the  results  of  the 
action,  technically,  to  know  the  size,  armament,  and  defensiire 
power  of  each  vessel,  we  give  the  subjoined  list,  containing  the 
most  important  particulars  of  each  vessel. 

The  Infiexible,  turret-ship.  Displacement  11,407  tons,  draught 
25^  feet.  Armament,  four  80-ton  16-inch  guns,  possessing  each 
a  muzzle  energy  of  27,218  foot  tons.  Armour  varying  from  24 
to  16  inches. 

The  Temiraire,  barbette  and  central-battery  ship.  Displace- 
ment 8,412  tons,  draught  27  feet.  Armament,  two  25-ton 
11-inch  guns  in  the  barbette  towers,  possessing  each  a  muzzle 
energy  of  6,415  foot  tons,  and  two  similar  guns,  and  four  18-ton 
10-inch  guns  in  the  battery.  The  latter  weapons  have  each  a 
muzzle  energy  of  5,160  foot  tons.  Armour  varying  from  11  to 
8  inches. 

The  Monarchy  turret-ship.  Displacement  8,822  tons,  draught 
26  feet.  Armament,  four  25-ton  12-inch  guns,  having  each  a 
muzzle  energy  of  7,080  foot  tons,  and  two  6^ton  7-inch  guns. 
Armour  varying  from  10  to  8  inches* 

The  Alexandra,  central-battery  ship.  Displacement  9,492 
lions,  draught  26^  feet.  Armament  two  25-ton  11-ineh  guns, 
and  ten  18-ton  10-inch  guns  as  above.  Armour  varying  from 
12  to  6  inches.  C"f^n,n]r 
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The  Superb,  broadside  ship.  Displacement  9,100  tons, 
draught  26  feet.  Armament,  sixteen  18-ton  10- inch  guns  as 
above.     Armour  12  inches. 

The  SuLtan,  central-battery  ship.  Displacement  9,290  tons, 
draught  27^  feet.  Armament,  eight  18-ton  10-inch  gxms  aa 
above,  and  four  12-ton  9-inch  guns,  having  each  a  muzzle 
energy  of  3,496  foot  tons.     Armour  9  to  6  inches. 

The  Invincible y  broadside  ship.  Displacenaent  6,010  tons, 
draught  22|  feet.  Armament,  ten  12-ton  9-inch  guns  as  above, 
and  four  64-pounders.     Armour  8  to  6  inches. 

The  Penelope.  Displacement  4,470  tons,  draught  17i  feet. 
Armament,  eight  9-ton  8-inch  guns,  having  each  a  muzzle 
energy  of  2,492  foot  tons.     Armour  6  to  5  inches. 

The  gunboats  of  the  Condor  type  carried  each  one  6J-ton 
7-inch  gun  and  two  smaller  weapons. 

Thus,  excepting  those  carried  by  the  gunboats,  there  were 
altogether  seventy-six  heavy  guns  engaged,  viz.  four  of  80  tons, 
four  of  26  ton  12  inches,  six  of  25  ton  11  inches,  thirty-eight  of 
18  tons,  twenty-two  of  12  tons,  and  two  of  6J  tons. 

The  batteries  on  shore  consisted  of  masonry  works,  earth- 
works, and  one  Moncrieff  battery  with  disappearing  guns.  The 
names  and  positions  of  the  principal  forts  were  as  follows : — 
The  Marabout  fort  on  the  extreme  west  of  the  line.  Next  to  it 
going  east  was  the  Marsa-el-Kanat  fort.  Then  came  the  Mexs 
fort,  with  its  adjacent  batteries  opposite  to  the  end  of  the 
breakwater,  and  commanding  the  main  entrance  to  the  old 
harbour.  The  interior  of  the  old  harbour  was  defended  by 
several  batteries  which,  not  having  been  engaged,  need  not  here 
be  referred  to.  At  the  eastern  or  shore  end  of  the  breakwater 
was  the  Bas-el-Tin  line  of  forts,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Khedive's  Palace,  and  occupying  about  half  the  shore  line 
between  the  end  of  the  breakwater  and  the  new  harbour.  Next 
came  Fort  Ada,  the  Moncrieff  battery,  and  Fort  Pharos  in  a 
group.  The  latter  work  occupied  the  extreme  east  of  the  line, 
and  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  new  harbour. 

The  exact  construction  of  the  majority  of  these  works  is  not 
at  present  known.  The  details  of  their  several  armaments  are 
also  not  known  for  certain,  but  the  great  majority  of  their  guns 
were  old  smooth-bores;  there  were,  however,  in  each  of  the 
principal  forts  a  few  9-inch  and  10-inch  muzzle-loading  Arm- 
strong guns,  of  the  same  dimensions  and  power  as  the  guns  of 
corresponding  calibre  in  the  fleet.  These  weapons  are  capable 
respectively  of  penetrating  lOJ  inches  and  12J  inches  of-ctf mour 
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when  fired  with  chilled  shell  and  battering  charges  at  point 
blank  ranges,  and  might  have  done  considerable  damage  had 
their  projectiles  struck  the  more  lightly  armoured  ships. 

The  plan  of  action  adopted  by  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  was 
as  follows: — The  batteries  outside  the  harbour  were  to  be 
attacked  the  first  day.  The  squadron  was  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  Penelope^  the  Monarchy  and  the  Invincible  were  told 
off  to  attack  the  Mexs  and  the  Marsa-el-Eanat  forts  and  batteries. 
The  Marabout  fort,  at  the  extreme  west,  was  to  be  left  alone  at 
first,  as  it  was  quite  detached  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
other  defences.  To  the  Alexandra,  the  Superb,  and  the  SuUan 
was  allotted  the  task  of  engaging  the  four  eastern  forts,  tIz.  the 
Bas-el-Tin,  the  Ada,  the  Moncrieff  battery,  and  the  Pharos.  The 
two  most  formidable  ships,  the  Inflexible  and  the  Temeraire,  were 
stationed  at  first  at  some  distance  outside  the  breakwater,  about 
opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  line  of  defences,  in  such  a 
position  that  they  could  support  either  of  the  other  divisions, 
as  both  the  Mexs  and  Bas-el-Tin  forts  were  within  easy  range  of 
their  guns.  The  gunboats  were  at  first  kept  out  of  action,  but 
soon  found  a  good  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Marabout  fort, 
which  had  unexpectedly  proved  troublesome. 

The  bombardment  commenced  at  four  minutes  past  7  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th,  exactly  a  month  after  the  massacre  had 
taken  place.  The  first  shot  was  fired  by  the  Alexandra,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  action  became  general.  The  Invincible,  the 
Monarch,  and  the  Penelope  commenced  firing  at  a  distance  of 
about  1,600  yards  from  the  Mexs  fort.  The  Monarch  kept  under 
steam,  while  the  other  two  remained  at  anchor.  The  Temeraire, 
which  had  taken  the  ground,  and  the  Inflexible,  with  one  turret, 
supported  these  three  ships  at  a  distance  of  about  8,500  yards, 
while  the  second  turret  of  the  Inflexible  fired  on  the  Ras-el-Tin. 
The  Alexandra,  the  Superb,  and  the  Sultan  commenced  under 
steam,  at  about  1,700  to  1,800  yards  from  forts  Ada  and  Ras-el- 
Tin.  They  steamed  steadily  N.E.  by  E.,  and  then  put  about 
and  continued  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  flagship,  the  Invincible,  appears  to  have  borne  the  chief 
brunt  of  the  action.  The  gunners  in  the  Mexs  fort  seem  to  have 
soon  found  her  range,  and  so  long  as  they  were  able  to  fight 
their  guns  they  struck  her  repeatedly.  Fortunately,  however, 
their  missiles  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  formidable,  for 
only  six  shots  penetrated,  while  none  appear  to  have  penetrated 
either  the  battery  or  the  water-line  belt.  The  Penelope  was 
struck  five  times,  and  had  one  gun  disabled,  but  the  Monarch 
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escaped  without  a  single  blow.  This  was  no  doubt  due  partly  to 
her  low  freeboard,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  she  was  under 
weigh  the  whole  time.  The  effect  of  the  fire  of  these  three  ships 
on  the  forts  opposed  to  them  was,  however,  widely  different.  At 
a  little  after  8  o'clock  the  Monarch  and  the  Invincible  had  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  Marsa-el-Kanat  fort  and  blown  up  its 
magazine,  and  all  three  ships  were  then  able  to  concentrate 
their  fire  on  Fort  Mexs.  All  the  guns  in  this  work,  except  four, 
were  soon  silenced,  but  as  these  four  continued  to  give  consider- 
able trouble  the  Temeraire^  which  had  got  afloat  at  8  o'clock,  was 
signalled  to  come  in  closer  and  assist  in  silencing  them.  At 
10.30  one  of  the  guns  was  dismounted,  and  by  11  the  whole  fort 
was  in  ruins,  and  the  Monarch  went  in  at  close  quarters  to  com- 
plete its  dismantlement.  The  ships  were  greatly  hindered  by 
the  slight  wind  which  blew  their  own  smoke  between  them  and 
the  forts,  rendering  it  impossible  to  see  to  take  aim.  Many 
times  the  firing  had  to  be  stopped  to  allow  the  smoke  to  clear 
away,  otherwise  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  forts  would 
have  been  silenced  much  sooner.  While  these  ships  were 
•engaged  with  the  Mexs  fort,  the  Marabout,  at  the  western  end  of 
the  line,  commenced  to  fire  on  them.  This  circumstance  occa- 
sioned one  of  the  most  gallant  actions  of  the  day.  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  commanding  the  Condor  gunboat,  had  been  engaged 
up  till  8  o'clock  in  assisting  the  Temeraire  to  get  off  the  bank. 
When  the  ship  was  afloat  he  had  time  to  look  about  him,  and 
perceiving  that  the  Marabout  was  harassing  the  flag-ship  and 
her  two  consorts,  with  the  courage  and  daring  which  has  so 
often  distinguished  members  of  his  family,  he  determined  to 
attack  the  fort  single-handed.  In  about  ten  minutes  time  he 
had  steamed  within  easy  range,  and  commenced  to  fire  with 
both  guns  and  Gatlings.  The  fort,  at  first,  despised  such  a 
amall  adversary,  and  without  paying  any  heed  to  the  Condor , 
oontinued  to  fire  with  every  available  gun  on  the  ironclads. 
Presently,  however,  the  Condor's  guns  began  to  tell  with  such 
•effect  on  the  fort,  that  its  defenders  were  obliged  to  turn  their 
whole  attention  to  her,  and  thus  Lord  Charles  succeeded  in  his 
first  object  of  saving  the  ironclads  from  annoyance.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  success,  however,  he  continued  actively  to  engage 
the  fort,  keeping  constantly  in  motion  so  as  to  distract  the  aim 
of  the  gunners  on  shore,  while  his  own  guns  appear  to  have  been 
remarkably  well  served.  The  Condor  was  presently  joined  by  the 
Beacon  gun-boat,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  some  of  the  others, 
And  between  them  they  soon  silenced  the  fort. 
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good  forttme  to  escape  "without  a  serious  hit,  though  at  times 
the  shot  fell  thick  about  them  and  between  their  rigging. 
Though  there  may  have  been  but  little  glory  to  the  ironclads  in 
silencing  forts  which  they  greatly  overmatched,  this  incident 
between  the  gun-boats  and  Fort  Marabout  proves  that  British 
sailors  are  still  distinguished  by  their  old  characteristics  of 
courage  and  that  skill  without  which  courage  is  often  unavail- 
ing. The  Condor  was,  of  course,  greatly  overmatched  by  the 
fort,  and  being  wholly  unarmoured  would  have  run  great  risks 
bad  she  received  even  a  single  blow  from  one  of  the  four  rifled 
9-inch  guns  ^ich  were  mounted  in  the  fort;  but  she  fonnd 
safety  in  never  keeping  still,  while  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  her  guns  were  served  enabled  her  to  inflict  severe 
punishment  on  the  fort,  and  eventually,  with  the  aid  of  her 
consorts,  to  silence  it  completely. 

Although  Fort  Mexs  was  silenced  by  the  ships  opposed  to  it, 
several  of  the  guns  were  still  in  position  at  1  o'clock,  and  as  it 
was  felt  desirable  to  dismount  them,  volunteers  were  called  for 
on  board  the  Invincible  to  form  a  landing-party  to  accomplish  thia 
object.  Many  came  forward,  and  a  dozen  were  chosen.  Lieu- 
tenant Bradford  was  in  command,  and  was  accompanied  by  the 
Flag-Lieutenant  Lambton  and  by  Major  TuUoch.  The  names 
of  all  these  oflBcers  deserve  to  be  recorded,  for  the  work  they 
were  engaged  on  was  venturesome.  Though  the  guns  in  the 
fort  were  silenced,  it  was  not  known  whether  the  works  were  not 
still  held  in  force  by  the  garrison.  The  party  could  not  land 
from  their  boat,  and  had  to  swim  through  the  surf  to  the  shore. 
They  entered  the  fort  unopposed,  and  found  it  completely 
deserted.  They  spiked  several  of  the  guns,  and  blew  up  the 
remainder  with  charges  of  gun-cotton,  and  then  returned  in 
safety  to  their  ship.  Thus,  by  1  o'clock,  all  the  forts  at  the 
western  end  of  the  line  of  defences  were  silenced  and  in  ruins, 
and  the  main  entrance  to  the  harbour  was  freed  for  the  passage 
of  our  ships. 

While  all  this  bad  been  going  on  at  the  west  of  the  line,  the 
ships  to  the  east  had  not  been  less  successful.  The  Sultan, 
Svperb,  and  Alexandra  originally  commenced  their  attack  under 
steam,  but  about  9  o'clock  they  anchored  in  line  at  a  distance  of 
about  800  yards  from  Fort  Ada,  and  poured  a  terrific  fire  into 
this  and  the  adjacent  works  from  Ras-el-Tin  to  Fort  Pharos. 
They  were  aided  to  some  extent  by  the  guns  from  one  turret  of 
the  Inflexible. 

The  forts  at  this  part  of  the  line  appear  ta  have  held  out 
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longer  than  those  at  the  west,  for  between  1  and  1.80  p.m.  the 
Inflexible  left  her  former  position  and  joined  the  Alexandra  and 
her  two  consorts  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Ada  and  the  Moncrieflf 
battery.  They  were  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  the  Temeraire. 
The  shells  of  the  InflexibUy  which  are  reported  to  have  been 
less  effective  than  was  expected  against  earthworks,  told  with 
tremendous  effect  on  the  masonry  of  Fort  Ada,  and  in  a  short 
time  completely  blew  in  the  whole  sea  face  of  that  work.  Fort 
Pharos,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  battering  which  it  was  receiving, 
held  out  till  4  p.m.,  as  also  did  the  Moncrieff  battery.  This 
little  work  was  the  object  of  much  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
fleet.  Shot  after  shot  was  fired  with  great  deliberation  against 
the  disappearing  guns,  but  without  avail,  for  at  the  end  of  the 
day  they  were  still  serviceable,  and  (the  battery  having  been 
repaired  during  the  night)  were  ready  to  commence  firing  again 
the  next  morning. 

The  ships  here  appear  to  have  suffered  more  severely  than 
the  squadron  with  flag-ship.  The  Alexandra  had  two  of  her 
guns  dismounted  by  a  shot  entering  a  port-hole,  though  accord- 
ing to  another  account  the  guns  split  from  their  own  fire.  It  is 
not  at  present  known  which  is  the  correct  account,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  though  pressed  on  the  subject  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  has  declined  to  give  particulars.  She 
received  in  all  about  twenty-five  blows  on  her  hull.  One  shell 
entered  at  the  stern  and  burst  in  the  commander's  cabin, 
another  passed  through  the  captain's  cabin,  and  a  third 
through  the  gun-room.  The  Alexandra  also  lost  one  seaman 
killed  and  three  wounded.  The  Superb  was  struck  several 
times,  and  the  Standard's  excellent  correspondent  reports 
that  her  armour  was  penetrated,  but  this  account  has  as 
yet  received  no  official  confirmation.  She  lost  two  killed 
and  one  wounded.  The  Sultan  lost  two  killed  and  eight 
wounded,  the  Inflexible  two  killed  and  one  wounded.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  line  the  Penelope  had  eight  wounded,  and 
the  Invincible  six.  The  Monarch,  the  Thneraire,  and  the  gun- 
boats appear  to  have  got  off  scot-free.  Thus  it  will  be  noticed 
that  each  of  the  ships  engaged  at  the  eastern  section,  with  the 
exception  of  the  T&meraire,  had  fatal  casualties,  while  none  of 
those  engaged  at  the  west  lost  a  man  killed. 

The  fire  from  all  the  ships  appears  to  have  been  most 
effective.  That  from  the  Temeraire  carried  off  the  palm,  and 
elicited  the  highest  praise  from  the  officers  of  the  foreign  men- 
of-war  who  witnessed  the  engagement.    By  two  in  the  afternoon 
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all  the  forts  had  been  silenced  excepting  the  two  at  the  extreme 
east,  while  the  great  majority  of  them  had  been  destroyed  by 
noon.  The  magazine  of  the  Marsa-el-Eanat  was  blown  np  by 
the  Monarch  at  8.80,  that  of  the  Mexs  at  about  noon,  it  is 
thought  by  the  same  ship,  and  that  of  Fort  Ada  at  2  p.m.  by  the 
Inflexible.  The  condition  of  all  the  forts  is  described  by  those 
who  visited  them  the  next  day  as  one  of  complete  rain  and 
destruction.  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  Egyptian  gonners 
fought  their  pieces  well  to  the  last,  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, for  they  were  exposed  not  only  to  the  tremendous  shell 
fire  from  the  heaviest  ordnance  afloat,  but  also  to  the  galling 
fire  from  Gatling  and  Nordenfeldt  machine-guns  in  the  tops. 
In  spite  of  all  this  they  appear  to  have  fired  with  deliberation, 
and  to  have  frequently  hit  the  opposing  vessels.  As  an  instance 
may  be  quoted  the  manner  in  which  the  four  guns  in  Fort 
Mexs,  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  were  served.  The 
Standard's  correspondent  reports  that  the  shots  from  these 
pieces  struck  the  Invincible  every  time  about  the  water-line, 
though  four  ironclads,  carrying  12,  11,  and  9  inch  guns  were 
endeavouring  to  silence  them. 

Thus  ended  the  first  day's  work.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th 
it  was  intended  to  attack  the  works  in  the  inner  harbour  and 
to  complete  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  exterior  works  which 
might  been  repaired  in  the  night,  and  a  few  shells  were  actually 
discharged  from  the  Inflexible  and  the  Temeraire  against  the 
Moncrieff  battery.  The  hoisting  of  the  pretended  flag  of  truce, 
however,  put  an  end  to  further  operations,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day  Arabi  withdrew  the  garrisons  under  cover  of  the 
flag. 

In  considering  the  results  which  were  obtained  and  the 
lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  operations,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  how  different  might  have  been  the  conclusion  of  the 
day's  proceedings  had  the  forts  been  armed  with  guns  at  all 
comparable  to  those  carried  by  the  fleet,  and  served  by  trained 
artillerymen.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  result  in  the  long 
run,  we  should  certainly  not  have  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
the  defences  of  Alexandria  in  a  single  day.  The  broadside  and 
central  battery  ships  would  not,  without  great  risk,  have  been 
able  to  come  to  such  close  quarters,  or  to  have  fired  from  anchor. 
At  increased  ranges  and  in  motion,  their  fire  would  probably 
have  been  far  less  effective,  the  destruction  of  the  forts  would 
have  been  slower,  and  opportunites  would  have  arisen  of  effecting 
substantial  repairs  under  cover  of  night.   As  it  was,  the  majority 
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of  the  gnns  in  the  forts  were  so  light,  and  the  gunners  so  unprac- 
tised, that  the  fleet  was  enabled  to  do  its  work  effectively  at  close 
quarters.  Another  point  of  importance  to  be  noted  is,  that  if  the 
defenders  had  been  aided  by  a  flotilla  of  torpedo  boats,  these 
latter  would  have  found  good  opportunities  of  inflicting  severe 
damage  on  our  ships.  We  read  that,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  the  smoke  from  the  guns  rose  like  a  wall  between  the 
ships  and  forts,  preventing  our  sailors  from  seeing  anything  in 
front  of  them.  This  would  have  been  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  torpedo  boats  to  have  acted.  They  would  have  been  able, 
under  cover  of  the  smoke,  to  have  approached  unseen  quite 
close  to  the  ironclads,  and  might  have  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  torpedo-nets  and  line  of  boats  which  would  no 
doubt  have  been  guarding  the  ships  had  the  Egyptians  been 
known  to  have  possessed  torpedo-boats.  They  would  also  have 
distracted  the  Gatling  and  other  machine-guns  from  playing  on 
the  forts.  The  danger  from  this  class  of  craft  is  probably  small 
when  the  boats  can  be  seen  from  a  distance,  because  the  per- 
fection of  modern  machine-guns  renders  it  possible  to  riddle 
them  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  ;  but  when  aided  by  smoke 
or  darkness,  they  would  probably  constitute  a  most  formidable 
danger,  and  one  needing  great  caution  to  guard  against. 

The  practical  value  of  armour  of  even  moderate  thickness 
has  been  conclusively  proved  by  this  engagement.  Had  the 
Invincible  not  been  thus  protected,  she  would  have  been  sunk 
by  the  fire  of  Port  Mexs,  supposing  she  had  had  the  hardihood  to 
engage  the  fort  at  close  quarters.  Small  and  handy  boats  may 
be  able  to  do  this  sort  of  work  with  impunity,  but  a  large 
unarmoured  ship  which  offers  a  good  mark  to  hostile  gunners, 
never  could.  As  forts  and  ships  armed  with  the  most  powerful 
type  of  guns  are  certainly  the  exceptions,  we  must  regard  such 
ships  as  the  Invinciblef  the  Sultan,  and  even  the  Penelope,  as 
eminently  useful  for  the  generality  of  practical  work  which  they 
will  be  likely  to  have  to  perform.  Were  they  armed  with  the 
new  type  of  gun,  the  usefulness  of  their  armour  would  be  still 
further  increased,  for  they  would  be  enabled  to  engage  effectively 
at  much  longer  ranges. 

The  advantage  of  at  once  providing  our  ships  with  these  new 
long-range  guns  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  Inflexible  was  enabled  to  shell  the  forts  from  a  great  distance. 
The  mean  deflection  and  mean  error  in  range  of  these  weapons 
is  so  small  that  they  may  be  used  with  perfect  confidence  at 
ranges  which  would  render  the  great  majority  of  guns  that  are 
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likely  to  be  opposed  to  them  for  years  to  come  perfectly  useless. 
It  has  often  been  said  lately  that  the  ram  and  the  torpedo  ^will 
in  the  future  be  the  principal  weapons  of  attack,  and  so,  perhaps, 
they  may  prove  to  be,  in  purely  naval  engagements ;  but  it  is 
qmte  probable  that  the  main  business  of  war-ships  in  the  future 
may  be  to  attack  coast  defences,  and  that  purely  naval  engage- 
ments will  be  the  exception,  and  in  the  former  case  the  gun 
must  continue  to  be  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  the 
principal  means  of  attack ;  and  that  being  so,  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  render  it  as  efficient  as  possible.  Machine-guns  have 
also  fully  established  their  great  value  in  this  engagement,  and 
would  no  doubt  still  further  have  proved  it  had  there  been  any 
occasion  to  repel  the  attacks  of  torpedo-boats.  It  is  not  exactly 
known,  and  probably  never  will  be,  how  many  of  the  hostile 
guns  were  rendered  incapable  of  being  fought  by  reason  of  the 
hail  of  bullets  to  which  they  were  subjected  from  these  weapons, 
but  from  their  positions  above  the  thickest  part  of  the  smoke, 
their  action  must  have  been  exceedingly  effective  at  the  short 
ranges  at  which  most  of  the  ships  fought. 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  different  types  of  ships,  it  is  easy 
to  see  from  the  published  accounts  that  the  ships  which  came 
best  out  of  the  action,  and  which  rendered  the  most  important 
services  offensively,  were  the  three  turret  vessels,  the  InAexihley 
the  Tevieraire,  and  the  Monarch.  The  two  latter  ships  are  credited 
with  the  principal  work  of  destruction  to  the  western  forts,  and  the 
Inflexible  and  Temeraire  did  the  most  effective  work  on  the  east. 
Neither  Monarch  nor  Temeraire  were  hit  dming  the  action.  There 
was  no  opportunity  of  proving  which  type  of  turret  is  most  useful 
in  action,  viz.  the  revolving  variety,  as  used  on  the  Monarch  and 
tlie  Inflexible,  or  the  fixed  type,  with  internal  revolving  platform 
and  disappearing  guns,  as  fitted  on  the  Temeraire.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  the  Temeraire  type  would  be  least  likely 
to  jam  or  otherwise  to  get  out  of  order  in  action,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  it  is  regarded  with  great  favour  in  the  Construction 
Department  of  the  Admiralty. 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  not  a  single  hitch  is 
reported  to  have  taken  place  with  the  complicated  mechanism 
by  means  of  which  modern  war-ships  are  not  only  propelled,  but 
worked.  The  turrets,  the  machine- worked  gun-carriages,  the 
leading  and  steering  gear,  all  appear  to  have  worked  exceedingly 
well.  Of  course,  the  test  was  not  so  severe  as  it  would  have 
been  had  the  engagement  been  more  closely  contested,  but  the 
strain  was  undoubtedly  much  greater  than  any  the  ships  had 
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hitherto  undergone.  The  gans  also  appear  to  have  stood  well, 
if  we  except  the  two  on  board  the  Alexandra,  the  cause  of  whose 
disablement  is  still  doubtful.  This  is  a  matter  for  much  con- 
gratulation. Modern  guns  had  not  earned  complete  confidence 
even  in  peaceful  practice ;  the  bursting  of  a  Woolwich  38-ton 
gun  on  board  the  Thunderer,  and  of  an  Elswick  100-ton  gun  on 
board  the  DwiUo,  are  still  fresh  in  everybody's  recollection.  The 
weapons  on  board  the  fleet  were  all  of  the  same  type  as  the 
Thunderer's  gun,  and  fears  have  often  been  expressed  that  they 
would  not  stand  the  rough  work  of  actual  warfare.  When  we 
consider  how  complicated  a  piece  of  mechanism  a  modem  iron- 
clad is,  and  how  new  and  untried  in  actual  warfare  most  of  these 
appliances  are,  we  must  feel  deep  cause  for  thankfulness  that 
everything  worked  so  well  when  put  to  the  test.  Both  the 
designers  of  the  ships  and  the  officers  and  crews  who  worked 
them,  deserve  the  greatest  credit  and  praise  for  the  results 
which  were  attained  by  their  joint  efforts. 

One  lesson  this  action  will  certainly  teach,  and  to  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  is  due  the  merit  of  having  taught  it,  and  that  is  the 
immense  value  of  small  and  handy  gun-boats  in  conducting 
operations  against  land  defences.  The  Marabout  fort  is  reported 
to  have  been  the  second  strongest  in  the  whole  line  of  defences. 
It  mounted  twenty  smooth-bore  pieces,  and  at  least  four  9-inch 
rifled  guns.  It  did  not  receive  a  single  shot  from  a  heavy  gun, 
but  nevertheless  it  was  reduced  to  silence  in  three  hours  and  a 
half,  during  the  greater  portion  of  which  time  Lord  Charles 
Beresford*s  little  boat  conducted  the  attack  single-handed,  and 
actually  dismounted  two  out  of  the  four  heavy  guns.  Now  the 
Condor  type  of  gunboat  is  by  no  means  the  best  adapted  for  this 
sort  of  service.  We  possess  in  the  navy  numerous  light  draught 
boats  of  the  same  type  as  the  Dee  and  the  Don  which  each 
carry  a  single  very  heavy  gun,  and  which  are  themselves  so 
small,  that  they  would  form  an  exceedingly  difficult  object  to  hit, 
even  for  the  best-trained  gunners.  We  may  expect  valuable 
services  from  this  type  of  boat  whenever  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  conduct  future  naval  operations  against  land  defences.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  same  arguments  apply  to  the 
employment  of  such  boats  against  large  ironclads.  The  two 
cases  are  totally  different.  The  large  ship  will  inevitably  have 
the  speed  of  the  small  gunboat,  when  everything  is  sacrificed  in 
the  latter  to  the  carrying  of  a  powerful  gun,  and  will  consequently 
always  be  able  to  force  an  action  at  close  quarters,  and  thus  bring 
the  unprotected  boat  within  range  of  her  machine-gun8|.which  are 
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the  most  deadly  weapons  that  such  craft  have  to  fear.  Whereas 
the  fort  being  immoyable  can  be  engaged  from  any  snitable 
range,  out  of  reach  of  small  arms.  In  these  siege  operations, 
gun  power  and  handiness  to  avoid  being  hit  are  everything,  and 
for  the  value  of  one  Alexandra  or  S^dtan  we  could  have  a  whole 
flotilla  of  gunboats,  each  mounting  as  heavy  a  gun  as  any 
carried  by  either  of  these  two  ironclads,  and,  of  course,  from  their 
numbers  and  small  size,  much  less  likely  to  be  all  put  hors  de 
combatm 

There  is  only  one  lesson  of  any  importance  to  be  learned 
from  the  shore  defences,  viz.  the  great  value  of  the  Moncrieff 
system  of  mounting  heavy  guns.  The  Moncrieff  battery  was  the 
last  to  give  in  of  the  whole  line  of  forts,  though  it  received  some 
of  the  heaviest  fire.  It  probably  cost  less  to  erect  than  any  of  the 
other  works.  We  trust  that  this  lesson  will  not  pass  unnoticed 
by  our  military  authorities. 
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We  Costelions.  A  Novel.  By  J.  Sale  Lloyd,  author  of  "  The 
Saent  Shadow,"  '*Euth  Eyeringham,"  "The  Hazelhurst 
Mystery,"  "  RagamuflSns,"  &c.  &c.,  and  Editor  of  **  Shadows 
of  the  Past."  In  three  volumes.  London  :  Tinsley  Brothers, 
8,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 

"  We  Costelions  "  is  the  story  of  a  county  family  suddenly 
called  upon  to  suffer  great  reverses.  It  is  a  story,  therefore, 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  life  of  this  speculative  age.  The 
charm  of  it  consists  less  in  the  incidents  than  in  the  happy 
delineation  of  character.  The  proud  father,  his  rather  helpless 
wife,  the  two  grandmammas,  are  described  with  a  skill  which 
betokens  considerable  power.  The  manner  in  which  the  father, 
having  lost  his  territorial  acres,  is  inveigled  into  becoming  the 
director  of  a  bubble  company,  and  falls  from  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire,  has  many  a  counterpart  in  real  life.  The  real  interest 
of  the  book  ceniies,  however,  in  the  doings  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  three  mar- 
riages, and  of  the  persons  with  whom  they  are  brought  into 
contact  in  their  new  neighbourhood.  In  the  eldest  daughter, 
Miriam,  the  reader  will  find  described  a  character,  happily  not 
un&equently  met  with  in  the  middle  classes  of  our  English 
society,  which  diffuses  joy  around  her  path — a  pure,  unselfish 
being,  who,  loving  good  for  its  own  sake,  declining  to  leave  the 
straight  path  when  a  divergence  from  it  would  seem  to  con- 
tribute to  her  happiness,  finds  herself  in  the  end  more  than 
repaid  for  all  her  sorrows  and  all  her  self-denials.  She  is  the 
good  genius  of  the  family — a  bright,  particular  star,  shining 
over  every  page  of  the  book.  Far  different  is  the  beauty  of  the 
family,  her  half-sister  Florence.    Florence  is  to  be  met  with 
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every  day.  Very  pretty,  very  selfish,  possessing  only  superficial 
accomplishments  and  no  depth  of  feeling,  playing  with  men's 
hearts  as  she  would  play  at  lawn-tennis — ^to  amuse  herself — she 
is  to  our  minds  a  character  at  which  the  soul  revolts.  And  yet 
the  delineation  of  such  a  character  only  brings  into  prominence 
the  great  power  of  the  author.  For,  as  we  have  said,  Florence 
is  the  type  of  a  class  of  which  no  man  of  the  world  has  not  met 
his  thousands.  They  flourish  to  perfection  at  Brighton,  South- 
sea,  Scarborough,  India,  and  even  in  London.  After  causing 
the  usual  amount  of  mischief  they  generally  wake  up,  as  does 
Florence,  one  morning  to  the  hoUowness  of  their  existence.  Of 
the  boys,  the  elder,  who  enters  the  army  and  goes  to  India  only 
to  fall  at  Maiwand,  possesses  the  germs  of  a  noble  character. 
The  families  with  whom  *'  We  Costelions  "  meet  in  their  new 
sphere  are  described  in  a  peculiarly  happy  manner.  We  never 
remember  to  have  been  more  struck  than  by  the  light  touch 
which  brings  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  the  family  of  the 
Montagues.  Such  families  constitute  the  kernel  of  the  society 
of  England.  The  vulgarity  of  the  purse-proud  Biders  is 
painted  extremely  well,  nor  can  we  omit  the  susceptible  parson 
and  the  kind  and  resolute  doctor.  Of  simple  materials,  of 
materials  which  are  to  be  met  in  every  neighbourhood,  the 
author  has  built  up  a  story  which  will  appeal  to  every  human 
heart  and  enlist  the  sympathies  of  those  who  love  what  is  true 
and  honest.  The  incidents  are  varied,  often  exciting;  the 
positions  natural  and,  though  sometimes  startling,  never 
strained :  the  dialogue  is  fresh,  original,  and  sparkling.  Alto- 
gether it  is  a  book  to  be  read. 
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John  Miller  Adye,  son  of  the  late  Major  James  P.  Adye,  was 
bom  at  Sevenoaks  in  the  year  1819.  Destined  to  follow  his 
father's  profession,  he  was  sent  to  the  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  from  which  he  passed  out  into  the  Artillery  in 
December  1836.  Promotion  in  a  seniority  .corps  was  not  in 
those  days  very  rapid,  and 'ten  years  sped  away  before  young 
Adye  got  his  company.  The  lapse  of  another  decade  brings 
us  to  the  period  of  the  Crimean  war,  throughout  which  he 
served  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General  Royal  Artillery.  The 
value  of  his  labours  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  on 
this  occasion  gained  the  coveted  prize  of  a  C.B. — in  his  case, 
as  in  that  of  many  another  son  of  Mars,  the  stepping-stone  to 
fame  and  honom- — (Crimean  and  Turkish  medals).  Scarce 
had  he  sheathed  his  sword,  than  the  news  flashed  to  England 
that  the  sepoy  army  in  India  had  mutinied,  so  the  young 
warrior  was  at  once  ordered  off  to  the  East,  and  shared  with 
his  companions  in  arms  the  toils  and  glories  of  that  momentous 
struggle  (Indian  Mutiny  medal).  After  an  interval  of  six  years, 
Adye,  now  a  Colonel,  gained  further  experience  in  the  Sittana  cam- 
paign of  1863-4,  one  of  the  frontier  expeditions  which  from  time 
to  time  take  place  in  India,  to  redress  injuries  inflicted  by  border 
tribes  who  acknowledge  no  authority  save  the  arm  of  might  and 
power  (Sittana  medal).  Colonel  Adye  now  returned  to  his  native 
land  to  enjoy  well-merited  quiet  and  ease.  Again  another 
decade,  when  the  prize  of  a  soldier's  career  fell  to  his  lot,  and 
the  Boyal  Artillery  inscribed  on  the  annals  of  the  regiment  the 
now  familiar  name  of  Sir  John  Adye,  K.C.B.  (1873).  In  June 
VOL.  IV.  25         ^ 
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1876  the   new  knight  was  appointed  Governor   of  the  Boyal 
Military  Abademy,  Woolwich,  from  which,  forty  years  previously, 
he  had  passed  out  as  a  humble  subaltern ;  during  his  tenure  of 
office  he  became  consecutively  Brevet  Major-GeneraJ  (December 
1875)   and  Lieutenant-General  (1879).     The  usual   period  of 
staff  employment  having  elapsed,  General  Adye,  in  May  1880, 
succeeded  to  the  very  important  post  which  he  now  fills  of  Sni- 
veyor-Generol  of  Ordnance,  and  in  the  following  year  became  a 
Colonel  Commandant  Boyal  Artillery,  the  highest  rank  in  that 
branch  of  the  service.     Sir  John  Adye  has  received  the  fourth 
class  of  the  M^djidie,  and  has  the  Queen's  permission  to  wear 
the  insignia  of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  conferred 
on  him  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  for  services 
during  the  Crimean  war ;  he  is  also  author  of  A  Review  of  ti^ 
Crimean  War;  The  Defence  of  Cawnpore;  Sittana,  a  Mountain 
Campaign  ;  while  the  part  that  he  has  taken  in  more  recent  lite- 
rary wars  in  regard  to  the  military  policy  of  England  in  the  East, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation.    Few  officers  have  seen 
more  active  service,  whether  as  regards  the   technicality  of 
modern  warfare  with  all  its  elaborated  details,  or  the  more  irre- 
gular but  not  less  instructive  system  which  obtains  in  the  sunny 
East ;  the  public  will,  therefore,  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  part  Sir  John  Adye  is  destined  to  play  in  the  Egyptian 
campaign,  trusting  that  mature  experience  and  calm  judgment 
will  temper  courage  and  boldness,  which  in  our  century,  when 
arms  of  precision  have  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  cannot 
alone  command  success  or  bring  glory  to  British   arms.   It 
may  be    added  that   in  1856   Sir  John  (then   Captain)  Adye 
married  Mary  Cordelia,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Vice- Admiral 
Sir  Montague  Stopford,  K.C.B. 
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%\t  JedsHre  ^aJtlw  of  |nbia* 

By   Colonel    G.    B.    Malleson,   C.S.I. 


V. — BiDERBA. 

Of  the  five  great  maritime  powers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  Holland  was  the  second  to  enter  into  commer- 
cial commnnication  with  India.  Not  less  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
than  the  desire  to  snatch  for  their  country  the  trade  and  to 
injure  the  resources  of  her  Iberian  enemies,  animated  her 
children  in  this  great  enterprise.  Spain  was  her  first  enemy, 
but  in  1580  Portugal  had  been  united  to  Spain.  From  that 
date  all  the  efforts  of  Holland,  in  the  East,  were  directed  to 
transfer  to  herself  the  position  and  the  influence  which  had 
been  acquired  in  that  part  of  the  world  by  the  latest  component 
portion  of  the  empire  of  her  mortal  foe. 

She  succeeded  almost  beyond  her  hopes.  In  the  Chinese 
seas,  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  in  Java^  in  Sumatra,  in  Ceylon, 
in  India,  her  troops  gradually  prevailed.  The  hostility,  once 
excited,  survived  the  severance  of  Portugal  from  Spain.  In  1646 
Holland  had  planted  an  agency  at  Chinsurah  on  the  river  Hugli, 
twenty  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  But,  fourteen  years  later,  in 
one  year,  she  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  their  possessions 
south  of  Goa  on  the  western  coast,  and  from  Nagapatanam,* 
and  all  the  others  on  the  pastern. 

The  general  affairs  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  were  not, 
however,  directed  from  the  soil  of  India.  In  1619  they  had 
built  in  Japan  a  city  which  they  called  Batavia,  and  which 
they  destined  to  be  the  capital  and  head-quarters  of  all  their 
possessions  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Gradually,  as  they 
settled  in  Bengal,  as  they  seized  the  possessions  of  the  Portu- 

•  **The  city  of  snakes,"  so  caUed  from  **  Niiga"  (a  snake),  and  *<patanam*' 
(city).  V^Tith  their  usual  carelessness  regarding  the  correct  rendering  of  Indian 
proper  names,  the  English  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago  transmuted  this 
singularly  expressive  name  into  Negapatam — ^placing  the  accent  on  the  last 
syUable — a  name   utterly   meaningless.     The   barbarism   continues  at  the 
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gaese,  and  established  themselves  in  Cejlon,  in  Sumatra,  and 
in  the  Malay  peninsula,  this  plan  gradually  assumed  con- 
sistency. In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Batavia 
was  the  recognised  capital  of  all  the  Dutch  establishments  in 
the  EaBt.  There  resided  the  Governor-Greneral  and  the  Council 
of  the  Dutch  Indies,  and  to  them  all  the  other  possessions, 
great  and  small,  were  subordinate.  These  possessions  were 
ranked  in  grades,  some  being  ruled  by  a  governor,  some  by  a 
chief  or  director ;  some  by  a  commandant,  some  simply  by 
an  agent.  On  the  Malabar  coast  of  Ihdia,  Eochin,  properly 
called  Kuchi,  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  government. 
On  the  eastern  coast,  Nagapatanam  first,  afterwards  Palikat, 
occupied  a  similar  position.  In  Bengal,  Chinsurah  was  the 
head-quarters  of  a  director  presiding  over  all  the  other  factories 
on  that  side  of  India. 

This  arrangement  was  in  force  at  the  time  when  Sirdju'd 
daulah  sacked  Calcutta  in  1756.  The  Dutch  and  the  French 
at  Chinsurah  and  at  Chandranagar  had  purchased  immanity 
from  a  similar  catastrophe,  by  the  payment  each  of  a  large 
sum.^  They  had  no  idea  at  the  time,  that,  &om  the  misfortune 
of  their  rivals  there  would  be  a  rebound  which,  in  its  course, 
would  likewise  overwhelm  them. 

How  the  English  repaid  the  Nuwab  for  his  attack  on  Calcutta, 
and  how  the  rebound  affected  the  French  at  Chandranagar, 
has  been  akeady  related.  We  have  seen  how  Mir  J'afar 
succeeded  Sirdju'd  daulah.  From  that  date  English  influence, 
gradually  but  steadily  progjressing,  became  paramount  through- 
out the  three  provinces.  In  vain  did  Mir  J'afar  struggle  against 
the  yoke  he  had  imposed  upon  himself.  He  could  not  shake  it 
ofif.  To  purchase  English  aid  he  had  mortgaged  the  resources 
of  the  State.  The  assessments  which  were  imposed  to  pay  oflf 
that  mortgage  alienated  many  of  his  most  influential  followers, 
and  turned  against  him  the  hearts  of  his  people.  In  spite  of 
himself,  he  was  forced,  on  every  emergency,  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  Englishs  He  had  to  invoke  that  aid  first  against  bis 
people,  then  against  some  of  his  nobles,  and  finally  against  an 
attack  from  the  north.  Of  course  he  had  to  pay  for  it.  New 
trading  advantages,  new  concessions,  new  transfers  of  land 
followed  each  transaction.  He  felt  that  he  was  more  and  more 
involving  himself  in  a  net  from  which  there  was  little  hope  of 

*  The  Dutch  paid  450,000  rupees;  the  French,  350,000.  The  difference  in 
favour  of  the  latter  being  a  consequence  of  their  having  furnished  the  Nifwib 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  chests  of  gunpowder. 
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extrication ;  that  his  allies  were  becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  his  masters.  But  what  was  he  to  do  ?  In  his  secret 
council-chamber,  conferring  with  his  son  and  his  intimates, 
he  bewailed  the  fatal  necessity  which  forced  him  to  be  the 
suppliant  of  the  race  to  which  he  owed  his  throne,  and  implored 
them  to  suggest  a  remedy.  For  long,  not  even  the  astutest 
among  them  could  point  to  one.  Suddenly,  however,  a  faint 
V7ail  from  the  Hugll  was  wafted  to  his  ears.  At  first  it  attracted 
no  attention,  but  as  it  increased  in  volume  and  persistency, 
and,  changing  its  tone,  finally  resolved  itself  into  a  suggestion, 
he  turned  to  it  with  increasing  eagerness,  until  he  became 
satisfied  that  he  had  at  last  discovered  the  plan  which  would 
rid  him  of  his  foes. 

The  wail  came  from  the  Dutch  at  Ghinsurah.  The  concessions 
granted  by  Mir  J'afar  to  the  English,  more  especially  the 
monopoly  of  the  saltpetre  trade,  the  right  given  to  them  to 
search  all  the  Dutch  vessels  coming  up  the  Hugli,  A>nd  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  other  than  English  pilots,  had 
caused  great  exasperation  in  the  Dutch  colony.  Their  trade, 
likewise,  had  been  seriously  affected.  That  of  the  English,  on 
the  other  hand,  fostered  by  the  Nuwab,  had  at  the  same  time 
proportionally  increased. 

The  position  may  thus  be  described.  The  English,  in  virtue 
of  the  consequences  of  Plassey,  were  prospering  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree ;  the  Dutch,  in  virtue  of  the  same  consequences, 
were  declining  in  influence  and  wealth;  the  Nuwab  was  anxious 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  imposed  upon  him  by  the  English.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  feeling  of  resentment  entertained  by 
the  two  last  produced  a  firm  understanding  against  the  first. 
The  Nuwab  first  listened  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Dutch 
against  the  privileges  he  had,  to  their  detriment,  granted  to 
their  rivals.  In  return  he  questioned  them  about  their  power, 
their  resources,  their  ability  to  carry  out  a  great  plan.  This 
exchange  of  questions  led  to  confidence,  and  a  secret  agree- 
ment was  arrived  at  in  virtue  of  which  the  Dutch  promised 
to  procure  from  Batavia  a  force  sufficient,  in  men  and  ships, 
to  expel  their  rivals  from  Bengal;  whilst  the  Nuw&b,  con- 
cealing his  complicity,  should  secretly  prepare  his  army  to 
co-operate  with  them  at  the  opportune  moment.  The  arrange- 
ment embodying  this  plan  was  arrived  at  in  November  1758. 
The  time  for  action  seemed  to  the  contracting  parties  to  be 
smgularly  favourable,  for  in  the  preceding  month  Glive  had 
despatched  a  great  number  of  his  available  troops,  under  Forde^ 
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to  the  northern  Sirk^s.  For  the  defence  of  Calcutta  and  the 
British  factories  in  Bengal,  and  to  assert  the  British  influence 
at  the  court  of  Mir  J'afar,  there  remained,  then,  in  Cal- 
cutta, little  more  than  three  hundred  English,  and  two  weak 
battalions  of  native  troops.  It  is  true  that  Cliye  was  there  as 
governor,  but  Clive  was  so  little  suspicious  of  danger,  so  con- 
fident in  himself,  and  so  bent  on  using  all  his  resources  to  aid 
in  the  defeat  of  the  French,  then  threatening  Southern  India, 
that  he  despatched  all  the  reinforcements  from  England,  as 
fast  as  they  arrived,'  to  Madras. 

No  moment,  then,  could  be  more  opportune  for  the  con- 
spirators. Conscious  of  this,  the  Dutch  war-party  at  Chinsurah, 
which  then  enjoyed  an  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the 
director,  pressed  their  plans  on  the  supreme  Government  at 
Batavia,  and  urged  immediate  action.  In  the  meanwhile,  and 
before  Batavia  could  respond,  Mir  J'afar  had  been  forced,  sorely 
against  his  will,  to  appeal  once  again  to  the  protecting  arm  of 
Clive.  Threatened  by  an  invasion  from  the  north,  led  by  the 
rebellious  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Dihll,  Mir  J'afar,  doubtful  of  his 
own  followers,  had  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  English.  Clive 
had  speedily  repelled  the  invasion.  As  a  reward,  Mir  J'afar  had 
bestowed  upon  him  a  large  personal  jaghir,  and  in  the  month 
of  June  following  (1759),  had  accompanied  him  to  Calcutta. 
Whilst  there,  he  received  from  the  Dutch  a  private  intimation 
that  their  plans  were  approaching  maturity.  Mir  J'afar  stayed 
then  but  a  short  time  in  Calcutta;  but  he  returned  to  that  place 
in  the  October  following,  professedly  again  to  visit  Clive,  really 
to  be  near  at  hand  when  the  expected  crisis  should  occiu:. 
Meanwhile,  as  far  back  as  August,  rumour  had  spoken  of  the 
expected  arrival  of  a  large  Dutch  force.  During  that  month,  in 
fact,  a  Dutch  vessel,  having  on  board  a  considerable  number  of 
Malayan  soldiers,  had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hugli.  Clive 
at  once  informed  the  Nuwab  of  the  event,  whilst  he  took  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  alike  the  passage  of  the  ship  up  the  river 
and  the  landing  of  the  soldiers.  The  Dutch  authorities,  called 
upon  to  explain,  declared  that  the  vessel  was  really  bound  for 
Nagapatanam,  and  had  been  driven  to  the  Hugli  by  stress  of 
weather ;  that  as  soon  as  she  could  provide  herself  with  water 
and  provisions  she  would  resume  her  voyage.  She  did  so, 
eventually,  although  a  clandestine  attempt  of  the  Dutch  master- 
attendant  to  convey  eighteen  of  the  Malayan  soldiers  to 
Chinsurah  in  his  official  barge — an  attempt  discovered  and 
frustrated — threw  some  doubt  on  the  explanation.   QooqIp 
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But,  in  the  October  following,  whilst  Mir  J'afar  was  in 
Calcutta,  the  real  attempt  was  made.  In  that  month  seven 
armed  ships,  full  of  troops,  European  and  Malayan,  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hugli.  Clive  hastened  to  inform  the  Nuwab 
of  this  invasion.  The  Nuwab,  forewarned,  affected  to  treat  the 
matter  lightly,  and  announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  at 
once  to  his  own  town  of  Hugli,  to  summon  thither  from  Chin- 
surah  the  Dutch  authorities,  and  to  insist  upon  their  at  once 
dismissing  their  ships,  or,  in  case  of  their  refusal,  of  chastising 
them  and  driving  them  out  of  Bengal.  Mir  J'afar  did  proceed 
to  Hugli  ,*  he  did  summon  to  his  presence  the  Dutch  authorities. 
What  actually  passed  in  secret  conference  cannot  be  known,  but 
the  historian  has  the  authority  of  Clive  himself  for  asserting 
that  Mir  J'afar  "  received  them  in  a  most  gracious  manner, 
more  like  friends  and  allies  than  enemies  to  him  and  to  his 
country."  A  few  days  later  the  Nuwdb  wrote  to  Clive  to 
inform  him  that  he  had  granted  the  Dutch  some  indulgences 
with  respect  to  their  trade,  and  that  they  had  engaged  to  leave 
the  river  with  their  ships  and  troops  as  soon  as  the*  season 
would  permit. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  those  which  brought  into  the 
strongest  light  all  the  higher  qualities  of  Clive.  In*  the  presence 
of  danger  his  intellect  was  always  clear,  his  judgment  always 
unerring,  his  action  always  prompt  and  resolute.  Not  for  a 
moment  was  he  taken  in  by  the  specious  letter  of  the  Nuw&b. 
Beading  between  its  lines  he  saw  not  only  that  the  Dutch  had 
no  intention  of  sending  away  their  ships,  but  that  they  had 
obtained  the  Ntiwdb's  assent  to  bring  them  up  to  Chinsurah. 
He  at  once  resolved,  to  use  his  own  emphatic  words,  that  they 
"  should  not "  bring  them  up.  The  events  of  the  few  days  im- 
mediately following  came  to  justify  his  prescience.  Certain 
information  reached  him  that  the  Dutch  ships  had  weighed 
anchor,  and  were  moving  upwards,  that  Dutch  agents  were 
actively  engaged  at  Chinsurah,  at  Easimbdz&r,  and  at  Patna,  in 
raising  troops,  and  that  at  these  acts  the  Nuw^b  was  conniving. 

The  position  was  such  as  would  have  driven  an  ordinary  man 
to  despair.  On  board  the  Dutch  vessels  in  the  river  were  seven 
hundred  Europeans  and  eight  hundred  Malay  troops,  well- 
armed  and  equipped  ;  at  Chinsurah  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Dutch  soldiers,  and  native  levies  daily  increasing  in  number ; 
behind  the  Dutch  was  the  Nuwab,  as  ready  now  to  act  as  he 
had  been  at  Flassey,  the  moment  fortune  should  seem  to 
declare  in  their  favour.      To  meet  this  enemy  Clive  had  at 
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Calcutta  three  hundred  and  thirty  Europeans  and  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  sepoys.    It  is  true  that  he  had  other  detach- 
ments scattered  over  the  province,  but  the  nearest  of  them  was 
too  distant  to  be  available  at  the  crisis  then  impending.     But^ 
in  this  hour  of  danger  Clive  was  cool,  calm,  self-reliant,  even 
confident.    He  took  at  once  every  possible  precaution.     He  sent 
special  messengers  to  summon  all  available  men  from  the  out- 
posts ;  he  called  out,  to  defend  the  fort  and  the  town,  the  militia, 
amounting  to  three  hundred  men,  five-sixths  of  whom  were 
Europeans;   he  formed  half  a  troop  of  horse  of  some  twenty 
to  thirty  volunteers,  and  enlisted  as  infantry  nearly  a  similar 
number  of  men  who  could  not  ride.     Of  the  four  English  vessels 
then  in  the  Hugli,  he  despatched  one,  the  smallest,  with  an 
express  to  Admiral  Cornish,  then  cruising  on  the  Arakan  coast, 
asking  for  immediate  aid ;  the  three  others  he  ordered  up  to  aid 
in  the  defence  of  the  town.    The  batteries  which  commanded 
the  most  important  passages  of  the  river  near  the  town,  Tannah 
fort  and  Charnock's  battery,*  were  greatly  strengthened :  heavy 
cannon  were  mounted  at  each,  as  well  as  on  the  face  of  the  new 
fort.  Fort  William,  commanding  the  river.    Just  at  this  moment 
Colonel  Forde,  fresh  from  the   storming  of  Machhlipatanam, 
arrived,   accompanied  by  Captain  Knox.      To  the  first   Clive 
assigned  the  command  of  the  whole  available  force;    to   the 
latter    that    of  the  parties  at  Tannah  fort    and  Chamock's 
battery. 

These  preparations  were  made  not  a  moment  too  soon.  In 
the  second  week  of  November,  the  Dutch,  finding  further  delay 
would  not  screen  them,  threw  off  the  mtlsk,  and  forwarded 
to  Calcutta  a  long  remonstrance,  recapitulating  all  their 
grievances,  and  threatening  vengeance  and  reprisals  -unless  the 
English  should  renounce  their  claim  of  the  right  of  search  and 
all  opposition  to  the  free  progress  of  their  ships  and  their 
vessels.  Clive  replied,  with  a. specious  audacity,  that  the  English 
had  offered  no  insult  to  the  colours,  had  not  attacked  the 
property,  and  had  infringed  no  privilege  of  the  Dutch ;  that  if 
their  boats  had  been  stopped  and  searched,  and  the  advance  of 
their  troops  opposed,  it  had  been  by  the  express  direction  of  the 
Nuw4b,  acting  with  the  authority  of  the  Emperor.  He  con- 
cluded by  referring  them  to  the  Nuwab,  and  by  offering  his 
services  as  a  mediator  on  the  occasion.    Notwithstanding  the 

*  The  fort  of  Tannah  was  five  miles  below  Calcutta,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river ;  Chamock*8  battery  was  nearly  opposite  to  it. 
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tone  of  this  reply,  Clive — as  he  records  himself — was  not  a 
little  embarrassed  as  to  the  course  he  should  adopt  in  case 
the  Dutch,  continuing  to  advance,  should  pass  the  batteries 
below  Calcutta.  The  responsibility  of  commencing  hostilities 
against  an  ally  of  England  was  very  great,  and  Clive  and 
the  Council  felt  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Court  of 
Directors  would  hold  him  justified  in  incurring  it. 

Prom  further  anxiety  on  this  head  he  was  saved  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Dutch.  The  reply  of  Clive,  containing,  as  it  did, 
expressions  which,  though  true  in  the  letter,  were  the  reverse  of 
true  in  their  plain  signification,*  exasperated  them  to  a  degree 
beyond  endurance.  Without  attempting  further  diplomatic 
intercourse,  they  attacked  aiid  captured  seven  small  English 
vessels,  lying  off  Falta,  tore  down  the  English  colours,  and 
transferred  the  guns  and  stores  they  carried  to  their  own  ships. 
Amongst  the  captured  vessels  was  the  despatch-boat  carrying 
Clive's  letter  to  Admiral  Cornish  asking  for  assistance.  At  the 
same  time  landing  troops  at  Falt&  and  Biapur,  they  burned  the 
houses  and  effects  of  the  English  agents  stationed  there.  Their 
ships  then  stood  up  the  river.  Having  no  pilots,  however,  their 
progress  was  necessarily  slow.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  reassured  Clive.  He  at  once  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Nuwab, 
apprising  him  of  the  acts  of  violence  which  had  been  committed, 
and  stating  his  wish  that  as  the  quarrel  lay  only  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  English,  it  might  be  fought  out  between  those 
two  nations  alone.  Whilst,  however,  asking  no  direct  assistance, 
he  added  that  the  Nuwab  would  convince  him  of  his  sincerity 
and  attachment  if  he  would  "directly  surround  their  (the 
Dutch)  subordinates,  and  distress  them  in  the  country  to  the 
utmost."  Whilst  thus  writing  to  the  Nuw^b,  Clive  directed  Forde 
to  take  possession  of  Barnagar  (Barnagore) ;  to  cross  then  the  . 
river  with  his  troops  and  four  field-pieces  to  Shirirdmpur  (Seram- 
pore) ;  and  to  march  thence  on  Chandranagar ;  the  object  being 
not  only  to  strike  terror  into  Chinsurah,  but  to  be  ready  to 
intercept  the  Dutch  troops  in  case  they  should  endeavour  to  gain 
that  place  by  land.  I  shall  describe  in  its  proper  place  the 
manner  in  which  these  instructions  were  executed. 

Meanwhile  the  Dutch  ships  were  moving  upwards.    On  the 

*  Though  Clive  had  the  authority  of  the  Ndwab  for  the  acts  complained  of 
by  the  Dutch,  it  was  an  authority  which  he  had  himself  solicited  for  the  pro- 
tection of  British  interests;  and  the  Nuw&b,  who  had  given  him  that  autho- 
rity, had  encouraged  and  even  implored  the  Dutch  to  pay  no  regard  to  it,  aa 
having  been  extracted  from  his  necessities,  and  being  therefore  void.>  j 
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21st  they  anchored  in  Sankr^l  reach,  jiist  below  the  point  of  the 
fire  of  the  English  batteries.  The  next  day  they  landed  their 
troops — seven  hundred  Europeans  and  eight  hundred  Malays 
— on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  with  directions  to  march 
to  Chinsurah.     They  then  dropped  down  to  Melancholy  Point. 

This  action  cleared  the  ground  for  Glive.  He  had  now  two 
distinct  objects  before  him,  each  to  be  met  on  its  own  ground. 
The  landing  of  the  Dutch  troops  had  severed  them  from  their 
base,  the  ships  which  had  conveyed  them.  To  attack  and  over- 
throw these  troops  before  they  could  gain  a  new  base — ^that  at 
Chinsurah  being  the  only  possible  one — and  at  the  same  time 
to  attack  and  destroy  the  old  base — the  Dutch  ships — ^these 
were  the  clear  and  definite  objects  at  which  he  aimed.  Sending 
information  to  Forde  of  the  landing  and  march  of  the  Dutch, 
troops,  and  directing  Captain  Knox,  with  the  parties  at  the 
batteries,  to  join  that  officer  with  all  possible  expedition,  he 
proceeded  to  deal  with  the  Dutch  ships. . 

I  have  stated  in  a  previous  page  *  that  before  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  Clive  had  but  three  ships  of  any  size  at  his 
disposal,  and  that  h^  had  directed  these  to  come  up  close  to 
Calcutta,  so  as  to  aid  in  the  defences  of  the  town.  They  were 
three  Indiamen — the  Duke  of  Dorset,  544  tons.  Captain  For- 
rester ;  the  Calcutta,  761  tons.  Captain  Wilson ;  the  Hardivicke, 
573  tons.  Captain  Sampson.  They  all  carried  guns.  When 
the  senior  officer.  Captain  Wilson,  who  acted  as  commodore, 
received  the  order  to  bring  his  ships  nearer  to  Calcutta,  the 
Dutch  squadron  had  already  passed  him.  He  had  therefore 
followed  it  up  steadily,  anchoring  some  distance  below  it.  But 
when,  on  the  23rd,  the  Dutch  squadron,  after  having  landed  its 
troops,  fell  back  to  Melancholy  point^^  Wilson  made  as  though 
he,  in  his  turn,  would  pass  them ;  but  the  Dutch  commodore 
noticing  his  intention,  sent  him  a  message  to  the  effect  that  if  he 
persisted  in  the  attempt  he  would  be  fired  upon.  Wilson,  having 
no  orders  to  engage,  at  once  desisted,  but  sent  a  report  to  Clive. 
Clive's  answer  was  clear  and  determined.  He  directed  Com- 
modore Wilson  to  send  at  once  a  despatch  to  the  Dutch 
commodore,  demanding  immediate  restitution  of  the  vessels, 
property,  and  British  subjects  he  had  seized,  a  full  apology  to 
the  English  flag,  and  his  immediate  departure  from  the  river. 
If  these  terms  were  riot  complied  with,  Wilson  was  directed  to 
attack  the  Dutch  squadron. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  task  which  Cliva  had  imposed' 
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upon  this  brave  sailor,  I  may  mention  that  whereas  Wilson  had 
at  his  disposal  only  three  vessels,  each  capable  of  carrying  at  the 
most  thirty  guns,  the  Dutch  squadron  was  composed  of  four 
ships,  the  Vlissingen,  the  Bleiswyk,  the  Welgeleegen,  and  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  each  carrying  thirty-six ;  of  two,  the 
Elizabeth  Dorothea  and  the  Waereld,  each  carrying  twenty-six ; 
and  of  one,  the  Mossel,  carrying  sixteen  guns%  It  was  a  force 
which  exceeded  his  own  by  nearly  two  to  one. 

On  the  24th  Commodore  Wilson  transmitted  his  demand;  It 
was  promptly  refused.  Upon  this  Wilson  weighed  anchor  and 
stood  for  the  Dutch  squadron.  Captain  Forrester,  in  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  the  best  sailer  of  the  three,  took  the  lead,  and  soon 
laid  his  ship  alongside  the  Vlissingen,  which  bore  the  flag  of 
the  Dutch  commodore.  He  had  scarcely  taken  up  this  position 
when  the  wind  changed,  and  his.  consorts  were  unable  for  some 
time  to  come  near  him.  With  great  gallantry,  however,  For- 
rester attacked  his  antagonist,  and  though  the  mark  himself 
for  the  first  half-hour  of  other  ships  in  the  Dutch  squadron,  he 
stuck  to  her,  and,  after  a  contest  which  lasted  two  hours,  forced 
her  to  strike.  But  before  this  had  happened  the  Hardwicke 
and  the  Calcutta  had  succeeded  in  approaching  the  other 
ships.  So  well  were  they  managed,  and  so  hot  was  the  fire 
they  maintained,  that  in  a  very  short  time  two  of  their 
smaller  adversaries  cut  their  cables  and  fled',  whilst  a  third  was 
driven  on  shore.  The  other  ships  maintained  the  contest  till 
the  Vlissingen  had  struck,  when,  with  one  exception,  they 
followed  her  example.  The  exception  was  the  Bleiswyk^  the 
captain  of  which  made  his  way  to  E&lpi,  the  English  ships  being 
too  crippled  to  follow  him.  He  was  not,  however,  destined  to 
escape.  At  Ealpi  he  met  two  English  ships,  the  Oxford  and 
the  Royal  George,  which  had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hugli 
two  days  before,  and  were  now  hastening  upwards.  They  made 
an  easy  capture  of  the  last  of  the  Dutchmen. 

In  this  most  brilliant  action  the  loss  of  the  English  in  killed 
was  very  slight.  The  Duke  of  Dorset,  though  riddled  through 
and  through,  though  ninety  shot  were  in  her  hull  and  her 
rigging  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  though  many  of-  her  crew  were 
wounded,  did  not  lose  a  single  man.  The  Dutch  lost,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  upwards  of  a  hundred  men.  On  the  Vlissingen 
alone  thirty  were  killed  and  more  than  double  that  number 
wounded.  It  was  an  action  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
best  achievebaents  of  the  British  navy. 

Thus  successfully  had  been  carried  out  one  of  the/<two  clear 
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and  distinct  objects  which  Glive  had  determined  to  accomplish. 
I  turn  now  to  record  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  the 
other.  The  reader  has  seen  that  Clive  had  no  sooner  heard  of 
the  debarkation  of  the  Dutch  troops  and  of  their  march 
towards  Ghinsurah,  than  he  sent  information  to  Forde,  and 
directed  Captain  Knox  to  join  him  with  the  troops  manning  the 
two  river  batteries.  I  proceed  now  to  examine  the  manner  in 
which  those  two  officers  improved  their  opportunities. 

Obeying  the  fir^t  orders  transmitted  to  him  on  the  19th 
November,  Forde,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  Europeans,  four 
hundred  native  troops,  and  four  guns,  had  the  following  day 
attacked  and  captured  the  Dutch  factory  of  Barnagar.  Grossing 
the  river  to  Shirirampur,  he  marched  thence  towards  Chandra- 
nagar,  and  encamped,,  on  the  night  of  the  23rd,  in  the  French 
gardens  south  of  the  fort.  It  bad  been  his  intention  to  march 
the  next  morning  and  take  up  a  position  nearer  Chinsurah, 
which  lies  only  three  miles  north  of  Ghandranagar.  But  the 
Dutch  had  not  noticed  in  vain  the  advantage  which  taking 
the  initiative  gives  to  fighting  men.  They  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  about  fifteen  hundred  of  their 
own  troops  were  marching .  on  Forde's  rear,  and  that  if  they 
could  only  hold  their  own  in  Chinsurah  till  their  arrival 
they  would  place  Forde  between  two  fires.  They  resolved. to 
anticipate  them.  They  therefore  sent  their  whole  available 
force,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  Europeans  and 
three  hundred  native  soldiers,  from  Chinsurah  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  23rd,  and  bade  them  take  up  a  position  in  the 
ruins  of  Ghandranagar,  and  hinder  the  further  progress  of  the 
English.  In  that  position,  supported  by  four  field-pieces, 
Forde  found  and  attacked  them  on  the  morning  of  the  24th. 
The  numbers  were  about  equal  on  both  sides,  but  on  that  -of 
the  English  the  soldiers,  native  and  European,  had  been  inured 
to  Indian  warfare.  The  result  was  never  doubtful.  Forde  drove 
the  Dutch  from  their  position  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Chin- 
surah, and  captured  their  guns.  That  evening  he  was  joined  by 
Kqox.  This  junction  raised  his  numbers  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty  Europeans  and  eight  hundred  native  infantry  and  fifty 
European  volunteer  cavalry.  The  Nuwdb  had  also  placed  about 
one  hundred  horsemen  at  his  disposal,  not  to  fight,  but  to  spy. 

From  the  prisoners  he  had  taken,  and  from  other  sources, 
Forde  learned  that  same  evening  that  the  Dutch  force  landed 
from  the  ships  would  certainly  arrive  the  following  day.  He 
at  once  sent  oflf  an  express  to  Clive,  stating  that  ie  thought 
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he  had  a  fair  prospect  of  destroying  the  enemy,  but  that  he 
required  explicit  instructions  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue. 
Clive  was  engaging  in  playing  whist  when  this  note  reached 
him.  He  read  it ;  then,  without  quitting  the  table,  he  wrote  on 
the  back  of  it  in  pencil,  "Dear  Porde — Fight  them  imme- 
diately. I  will  send  you  the  Order  in  Council  to-morrow,"  and 
dismissed  the  messenger. 

Armed  with  this  authority  Forde,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th,  took  up  at  Biderra,  about  midway  between  Chand- 
ranagar  and  Chinsurah,  a  position  commanding  the  road  to  the 
latter  place.  His  right  rested  on  the  village  of  Biderra,  his 
left  on  a  mango-grove,  both  of  which  he  occupied ;  his  front  was 
covered  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch.  Securely  planted  behind 
this,  his  guns  commanded  the  treeless  plain  in  front  of  it.  It 
was  the  very  best  position  that  could  have  been  taken,  for 
whilst  very  defensive,  it  commanded  all  the  approaches.  At 
about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Dutch  force,  led  by  Colonel 
Roussel,  a  French  soldier  of  fortune,  was  seen  advancing  across 
the  plain.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  arrived  within  range,  the  four 
guns  of  the  English  opened  fire ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
gaps  they  made,  the  Dutch  pressed  on.  At  last  they  reached 
the.  ditch.  This  obstacle,  of  the  existence  of  which  they  were 
ignorant,  stopped  them.  The  halt  caused  great  confusion,  as 
the  men  in  the  rear,  ignorant  of  its  cause,  continued  to  press 
on.  This  confusion,  and  the  exposure,  at  the  same  time,  to  a 
concentrated  fire  of  small  arms  from  their  enemies,  some 
posted  in  the  village,  some  in  the  grove,  were  fatal  to  the  Dutch. 
After  many  gallant  endeavours  to  surmount  the  diflBculty,  they 
fairly  turned.  Forde  used  the  first  moment  of  their  wavering 
to  launch  at  them  his  English  cavalry.  The  small  number  of 
these  was  not  at  the  moment  apparent  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
charge,  made  at  an  opportune  moment,  forced  their  masses 
back  in  disorder.  Seeing  the  effect  produced,  that  the  Dutch 
were  fairly  beaten,  the  cavalry  of  the  Nuwdb,  who  had  not 
responded  to  the  invitation  to  accompany  their  European 
comrades  in  the  first  charge,  dashed  forward  and  completed  the 
defeat.  The  Dutch  and  Malays,  fresh  from  the  confinement 
of  shipboard,  the  latter  unused  to  fight  cavalry,  were  ridden 
over  in  their '  efforts  to  escape.  No  victory  was  ever  more 
decisive.  Of  the  seven  hundred  Europeans  and  eight  hun- 
dred Malays  comprising  the  Dutch  force,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  tUe  former  and  two  hundred  of  the  latter  were  left 
dead  on  the  field ;  three  hundred  in  about  equal  proportions  of 
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both  were  wounded ;  whilst  M.  Bonssel,  fourteen  of  his  officers, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Dutch,  and  two  hundred  -Malays  were 
made  prisoners.*  Some  sixty  Dutchmen,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Malays  escaped,  and  of  the  former  only  fourteen  eventually 
succeeded  in  finding  their  way  to  Chinsurah. 

In  this  brilliant  manner  did  Forde  carry  out  the  second 
distinct  object  aimed  at  by  Clive.  The  policy  of  the  latter  had 
been  carried  out  to  the  letter.  By  vigour,  decision,  and  daring, 
a  danger,  greater  than  4iny  which  since  January  1757  had 
threatened  the  British  settlement  in  Bengal,  had  been  encoun-- 
tered  and  overthrown.  Of  the  secret  imderstanding  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  Nuw&b,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 
Clive  entertained  none.  The  Nuwab,  in  fact,  groaning  under 
the  restraints  imposed  upon  him  by  the  British  connection,  was 
anxious  to  substitute  for  a  foreign  master  a  foreign  ally.  His 
troops  were  ready  for  action.  Had  the  Dutch  squadron  beaten 
the  three  English  ships  in  the  river,  and  had  Forde  been  van- 
quished at  Biderra,  these  troops  would  have  joined  the  Dutch  in 
an  attack  upon  Calcutta.  If  that  attack  had  succeeded,  the 
Niiwab,  grown  wise  by  experience,  would  have  imposed  upon 
the  Dutch  terms  far  less  galling  to  himself  than  those  which 
had  made  him  little  more  than  a  pageant  sovereign  guided  by 
English  counsels. 

This  conspiracy  had  been  defeated  by  the  calm  decision  of 
Clive,  by  the  gallantry,  skill,  and  daring  of  Forde  and  of  the 
officers  and  men,  sailors  as  well  as  soldiers,  who  were  engaged. 
The  victory  on  the  Hugli,  and  the  victory  at  Biderra,  brought 
the  Dutch,  hitherto  s«  threatening,  to  the  feet  of  the  English 
governor ;  not  only  for  mercy,  but  for  protection.  •  They  sorely 
needed  the  latter.  Three  days  after  the  battle,  Miran,  the  son 
and  heir  of  the  Nuw&b,  arrived  from  Murshidab^  with  six 
thousand  horse.  Up  to  that  moment  the  great  opponent  of  the 
English  alliance,  the  secret  instigator  of  the  intrigues  with  the 
Dutch,  Miran  had  come  down  in  the  hope  of  dictating  his  own 
terms,  if,  as  he  hoped,  the  English  had  been  beaten.  But  finding 
them  victorious  on  all  points,  the  Dutch  broken — almost  anni- 
hilated,— he,  with  characteristic  versatility,  at  once  changed  his 
tone.  The  yoke  of  the  English  must  still  be  borne.  His  policy 
must  be  to  ingratiate,  not  to  offend.  In  this  view  he  spoke  of 
nothing  less  than  the  extermination  of  the  Dutch,  of  ex- 
pelling the  remnant  of  them  from  Bengal.    To  protect  them- 

*  I  have  followed,  in  the  main,  the  account  of  this  contest  given  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  Vide  Grose's  Voyage  to  the  East  Indie$t  ▼ol.  ii  page  876. 
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selves  from  the  consequences  of  these  threats,  the  Dutch 
implored  the  aid  of  the  enemy  whom  they  had  so  gratuitously 
provoked.  Clive  displayed  a  mastery  of  statesmanship,  the 
greater  inasmuch  as  it  hore  the  appearance  of  signal  generosity. 
After  the  victory  of  Biderra,  he  had  responded  to  the  submission 
of  the  Dutch  by  ordering  Forde  to  cease  all  hostilities.  He 
now  proceeded  to  Ghinsurah,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
accommodation  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Nuwab.  But  the 
terms  of  the  accommodation  bore  the  impress  of  the  practical 
mind  of  a  man  who  was  resolved  that  no  opportunity  should 
ever  again  be  afforded  to  the  Dutch  to  wage  war  against  the 
English  in  Bengal.  For,  whilst  he  persuaded  the  Nuw^b  to 
confirm  all  the  trading  privileges  previously  accorded  to  that 
people,  and  gave  them  permission  to  maintain  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  soldiers  for  the  protection  of  their  factories  at 
Chinsurah,  at  Easimb&zar,  at  Patna,  and  at  Baleshwar  (Bala- 
sore),  he  compelled  them  to  send  away  their  squadron  with 
those  prisoners  recently  taken  by  the  English,  who  would  not 
serve  the  conqueror ;  to  discharge  all  the  native  soldiers  whom 
they  had  raised ;  and  to  agree  never  to  carry  on  hostilities,  to 
enlist  or  introduce  troops,  or  to  erect  fortifications,  within  the 
limits  of  the  three  provinces. 

The  other  terms  of  the  accommodation  were  not  less  satis- 
factory. The  Dutch  agreed  to  disavow  the  conduct  of  their 
fleet,  to  acknowledge  themselves  as  the  aggressors,  and  to 
pay  three  lakhs  of  rupees  to  cover  all  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
English,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war.  This  decision  was  subse- 
quently approved  by  special  commissioners  of  the  two  nations 
appointed  in  Europe  to  examine  into  the  whole  question.  The 
conduct  of  Clive  was  declared,  by  this  impartial  tribunal,  to 
have  been  marked  by  a  prudence,  a  judgment,  and  a  generosity 
such  as  to  entitle  him  to  unqualified  commendation. 

For  us — judges  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years — ^there  remains  something  more  than  a  mere 
confirmation  of  this  verdict.  We  have  to  render  justice  to  the 
hand  as  well  as  to  the  head,  to  the  scholar  as  well  as  to  the 
master.  Without  detracting  for  one  instant  from  the  supreme 
qualities  manifested  by  Clive  at  this  crisis,  we  must  not  fail  to 
render  homage  to  the  man  who,  fresh  from  the  storming  of 
Machhlipatanam,  decisively  foiled,  with  a  force  inferior  in 
numbers,  the  attempt  to  establish  an  Indo-Batavian  empire,  on 
the  field  of  Biderra. 


—       il     raOwn     in 
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^iratj  0tt  %  pig^  Seas. 

By  Sir  Sherbton  Baker,  Bart., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


One  of  the  modern  blessings  for  which  we  have  to  be  thankful, 
is  the  utilisation  of  steam  for  the  propulsion  of  our  ships  and 
vessels.  The  multifarious  benefits  accruing  from  that  invention 
are  by  far  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here :  we  will 
signalise  one  benefit  only,  viz.  the  service  it  has  rendered  in 
dealing  the  death-blow  to  piracy  on  the  high  seas ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  some  flickering  attempts  on  the  coasts  of  China, 
and  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  piracy  is  now  extinct.  There  is 
not  a  maritime  nation  in  the  world  but  which  can  record  long 
and  thrilling  accounts  of  that  bane  to  commerce  and  to  civilisa- 
tion, not  a  sea-board  country  but  which  has  at  some  time  or 
other  been  compelled  to  enact  fierce  edicts  against  that  terror 
of  the  seas. 

But  steam-ships  have  come,  and  have  slowly  yet  surely  done 
that  which  legislation  found  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  effect. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  No  pirate  sailing  ship  can  compete . 
with  a  merchant  steamer ;  no  pirate  steamship,  when  once  its 
supply  of  coals  is  exhausted  can  hope  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply 
from  any  civilised  port. 

The  word  pirate  is  always  used  at  the  present  day  in  a  bad 
sense ;  yet  in  truth  it  has  been  a  word  of  very  equivocal 
acceptation  from  the  earliest  of  English  writers  till  the  time  of 
the  last  century.  Selden,  in  his  Mare  Clausum  (lib.  2,  c.  10), 
cites  a  passage  from  Asserius,  Episcopus  Sherbumnensis,  who 
was  the  preceptor  of  King  Alfred,  which  shows  that  the 
word  "  pirate  "  was  then  used  to  signify  those  brave  men  who 
did  battle  to  the  fleets  of  the  enemy.  In  like  manner  the  cor- 
responding French  term  "  Ecumeur  de  mer  "  has  been  used  both 
in  a  bad  sense,  and  also  to  describe  lawful  cruisers  whose  right 
of  search  was  acknowledged,  as  appears  from  a  treaty  between 
Edward  IV.  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a.d'.^J46J^,  ^ven  as  late 
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as  the  year  1598  we  find  the  word  piratica  employed  by  the 
Danish  ambassador  in  a  question  put  to  the  advocates  at 
Doctor's  Commons,  where  he  means  to  designate  lawfui 
cruising. 

At  the  trial  of  Major  Bonnet  and  thirty-three  others  for  piracy, 
before  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
in  1718,  Mr.  Justice  Trott,  the  presiding  judge,  explained  that — 

'<  Piracy  is  a  robbery  committed  upon  the  sea,  and  a  pirate  is  a  sea 
thief.  Indeed,  the  word  *  piratie,*  as  it  is  derived  from  irtipav,  transire, 
a  transeu/ndo  marCy  was  anciently  taken  in  a  good  and  honourable . 
sense,  and  signified  a  maritime  Imight  and  an  admiral  or  commander 
at  sea,  as  appears  by  the  several  testimonies  and  records  cited  to  that 
purpose  by  that  learned  antiquary  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his 
Glossarium.  And  out  of  him  the  saine  sense  of  the  word  is  remarked 
by  Dr.  Cowell  in  his  Interpreter,  and  by  Blount  in  his  law  dictionary. 
But  afterwards  the  word  was  taken  in  an  HI  sense,  and  signified  a 
sea  rover  or  robber,  either  firom  the  Greek  word  Trctpa,  deceptio,  dolus, 
deceit,  or  fi"om  the  word  ^cipav,  trandrej  of  their  wandering  up  and 
down,  resting  in  no  place,  but  coasting  hither  and  thither  to  do 
mischief ;  and  from  this  sense  ot  Kara  ^oXaoro-av  KOKovpyoi,  sea  male- 
factors, were  called  ir^iparai,  pirates." 

Pirates  are  called  in  French  pirates,  or  ecumeurs  de  mer ;  in 
Dutch  Zeerooversy  or  Zeeschuimers ;  in  German  Seerauber,  or 
Seehabnen.  But  those  who  sail  with  letters  of  marque,  or  with 
a  commission,  are  called  in  English  privateers,  commissioned 
vessels,  freebooters ;  in  French,  arm^teurs,  or  if  they  command  a 
very  small  ship,  capres ;  in  German  Freybuter,  or  Caper;  in  Dutch, 
Vreebuyt^,  or  Caper;  and  their  profession  is  termed  Vrye 
neering.  The  term  corsair,  from  the  Italian  corso,  is  th^  generic 
term  of  both  pirates  and  privateers.  It  is  applied  to  both,, 
especially  to  Algerine  ships,  who  in  their  day  approached  very 
near  to  pirates.  Privateers  are  also  found  in  the  treaties  of  laws 
of  more  remote  periods,  under  the  name  of  ecumeurs  de  mer, 
and  pirates  under  the  name  of  Freebotter,  Freybutter.  Those 
who,  having  driven  the  Spaniards  from  Tortola  and  St.  Domingo, 
lived  there  .by  hunting,  were  termed  buccaneers,  because  they^ 
bou^anoient  {i.e,  hunted  oxen  for  their  hides) ;  and  those  who» 
plundered  in  vessels  along  the  coast  were  termed  filibusters,  or 
freebooters.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  former  word  is  a  French 
corruption  of  the  English  freebooter,  or  whether  it  be  derived 
from  the  English  wprd^y-ioat. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  theory  (though  not  always  in 
'  practice*)  between  a  privateer  and  a  pirate.     The  former  is  pro- 

*  Lord  Nelson,  writing  to  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Bar- 
dinia  in  1804,  says : — '*  With  respect  to  the  history  about  the  French  privateera 

VOL.  IV.  26        ^ 
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vided  with  a  commission,  or  with  letters  of  marqne  from  a  sove- 
reign, of  which  the  pirate  is  destitute.  The  privateer  supposes 
the  case  of  war,  or  at  least  of  reprisals ;  the  pirate  plunders  in 
the  midst  of  peace  as  in  the  midst  of  war.  The  privateer  is 
obliged  to  observe  the  rules  and  instructions  which  have  been 
given  him,  and  to  attack  by  virtue  of  them  only  the  enemy's 
ships,  or  those  neutral  vessels  which  carry  on  an  illicit  com- 
merce; the  pir2|,te  plunders  indiscriminately  the  ships  of  all 
nations,  without  observing  even  the  laws  of  war. 

When  the  seas  were  covered  with  pirates,  no  merchant  ship 
could  venture  to  attempt  a  long  voyage  alone,  however  armed  it 
might  be.  Associations  were  formed  to  go  in  company  for 
security,  a  chief  was  elected,  an  agreement  was  entered  iuto  to 
divide  the  booty  which  might  be  taken  in  a  mutual  defence 
against  pirates  and  enemies.  These  associations  did  not  always 
confine  themselves  to  the  defensive ;  similar  associations  were 
formed  with  the  principal  design  of  annoying  the  enemy  and 
pirates,  without  being  troubled  to  give  a  legal  form  to  those 
expeditions.  The  celebrated  collection  of  maritime  usages  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  known  under  the  name  of  Consolato  del  Mare, 
contains  a  very  long  statute  concerning  armed  vessels  which  go 
on  a  cruise;  in  it  are  detailed  .the  rights  of  these  private 
societies  of  corsairs,  confering  on  them  the  property  of  vehat 
they  shall  have  taken  from  the  enemy,  without  subjecting  them 
to  any  permission,  to  any  commission  from  a  soveregn,  without 
obliging  them  to  deliver  up  any  part  whatever  of  the  property 
taken  from  the  enemy,  without  even  rendering  them  amenable 
to  a  judicial  condemnation  of  their  prize  previously  to- their 
disposing  of  it.  In  another  passage  of  that  same  collection,  it  is 
generally  declared  that  merchant  ships  are  allowed  to  capture 
and  appropriate  to  themselves  the  armed  vessels  of  the 
enemy.    A    society  was    formed  in  Denmark  in  the  twelfth 

from  Anoona,  and  the  couduct  of  the  English  privateers  at  Fiumesino,  I 
believe  you  are  correct,  but  our  enemies  oever  adhere  to  it  They  ^o  in  and 
out  of  the  Spanish  and  Sioiliaii  ports  at  aU  times,  night  and  day  in  short,  to 
examine  aU  vessels  passing.  But  aU  privateers  are  very  incorrect,  and  I 
sincerely  wish  there  were  no  such  vessels  aUowed.  They  are  only  one  degree 
removed  from  pirates  ;  but  I  believe  an  English  armed  vessel  never  yet  trusted 
his  cause  to  any  court  but  an  English  court  of  Admiralty.  However,  I  have 
no  power  over  them.  But  certainly  if  the  custom  of  the  Government  of 
Fiumesino  has  invariably  been  not  to  allow  any  corsair  to  sail  out  of  the  port 
until  the  twenty-four  hours  after  the  sailing  of  a  neutral,  then  our  privateer 
ou^ht  to  have  been  forced  to  conform.  But  I  daresay  the  French  go  in  and  out 
of  Ancona  as  they  please,  and  if  so,  the  court  of  Bome  has  no  great  cause  of 
complaint.    I  can  only  again  repeat  that  over  privateers  I  have  no  control.*' 
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century,  the  chief  of  which  was  called  Votheman,  and  which  had 
conyentional  laws  peculiar  to  it.  These  laws  enact  among  other 
things — 

"  1.  That  the  members  shall  be  permitted  to  take  every  vessel 
which  they  think  proper  for  their  expedition,  even  without  the 
proprietor's  permission,  on  giving  him  one-eighth  of  the  prize 
in  lieu  of  his  claim  for  freight.  ...  8.  That  they  shall  put  on 
board  nothing  but  arms  and  necessary  provisions.  ...  7.  That 
the  prize  shall  be  divided  equally  among  them,  and  that  the 
pilot  shall  not  have  a  larger  proportion  than  the  mariners. 
8.  That  if  they  find  any  Christians  on  board  the  ships  taken, 
they  shall  release  them  and  give  them  their  clothes." 

The  illustrious  association  known  since  1241  under  the  name 
of  the  Teutonic  Ham,  found  itself  involved  in  a  number  of 
military  expeditions,  as  well  as  in  opposing  piracy.  The  asso- 
ciation consisted  chiefly  of  municipal  cities,  but  this,  was  no 
impediment  to  its  military  expeditions  being  considered  as 
lawful,  and  the  captures  which  were  made  by  its  vessels, 
although  £tted  out  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  and  often 
primarily  intended  for  the  carrying  of  merchandise,  were  not  dis- 
puted them.  And,  at  least  in  the  first  ages,  they  were  not 
required  to  provide  themselves  with  an  authority  from  their 
respective  sovereigns.  Another  association,  known  under  the 
name  of  Victualien  Broder,  a  Swedish  combination,  degenerated 
very  shortly  into  an  odious  piracy.  Several  princes  took  up 
arms  against  it,  and  it  was  finally  extirpated.  This  instance 
appears  to  have  contributed  to  the  production  of  a  number  of 
laws  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  against  pirates,  and 
also  to  several  treaties,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that 
between  England  and  Austria  of  1475,  that  between  England 
and  the  United  Provinces  of  1495^  that  between  France  and  the 
Kepublic  of  Venice  of  1513,  that  between  Prance  and  England 
of  1514,.  and  that  between  Spain  and  Scotland  of  1550. 

Charles  V.  of  France,  in  1530,  gave  the  island  of  Malta  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which,  on  account  of  its  posi- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean,  was  admirably  adapted  for  watching 
the  pirates  of  Barbary.  During  nearly  three  centm-ies,  these 
knights  did  eminent  service  to  civilisation  and  commerce  by 
holding  the  pirates  in  check. 

Piracy  is  an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations.  Pirates  are 
enemies  to  all  men.  They  have  renounced  all  the  benefits  of 
society  and  government,  and  have  reduced  themselves  afresh  to 
the  savage  state  of  nature  by  declaring  war  against  all  mankind. 

26  ♦ 
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All  mankind,  therefore,  must  declare  war  against  them.  Every 
community  has  a  right,  by  the  law  of  self-defence,  to  inflict 
that  punishment  upon  them  which  every  individual  would,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  have  been  entitled  to  impose  for  any  invasion  of 
his  person  or  of  his  property.  To  whatever  country  a  pirate 
may  have  originally  belonged,  he  Ib  jutticiable  everywhere.  His 
occupation  has  made  him  hosUs  humani  generis,  and  he  cannot 
upon  any  ground  claim  immunity  from  the  tribunal  of  his 
captor. 

In  this  country  the  crime  of  piracy  was  formerly  cognisable 
by  the  Admiralty  Courts  alone.  They  proceeded  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Civil  law.  The  crime  was  no  felony  according 
to  the  Common  law,  although  by  the  Civil  law  it  was  of  so  serious 
a  character  as  to  rank  with  that  class  of  offences. 

All  piracies  and  other  crimes  committed  at  sea  were  tried  by 
the  Lord  Admiral,  or  by  his  Lieutenants  or  Commissaries,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  Civil  law,  until  the  year  1536,  when  a 
change  occurred  which  we  shall  presently  notice.  It  had  been 
found  that  many  pirates,  murderers,  and  others  who  had  com- 
mitted crimes  at  sea,  escaped  punishment,  because  before 
judgment  of  death  could  be  given  by  the  Civil  law  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  prisoners  should  confess. their  crimes,  or  else  that 
the  offences  should  be  plainly  and  directly  proved  by  evidence 
of  eye-witnesses.  Both  of  these  proofs  were  difficult  to  obtain. 
Offenders  would  not  confess  without  the  application  of  torture, 
and  evidence  of  offences  at  sea  depended  much  on  chance,  for 
pirates  generally  killed  those  persons  on  board  of  the  ships 
where  they  had  committed  their  crimes.  Moreover,  the  witnesses, 
being  generally  mariners  and  seamen,  were  not  able  (if  obtain- 
able) to  delay  their  voyage  for  any  long  time  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  evidence.  Considerable  expense  and  costs  being  also 
occasioned  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  prosecutors  by  the  Civil  law 
procedure,  it  was  enacted  by  the  28th  Hen.  VIIL,  cap.  15,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1536,  that  offences  at  sea  over 
which  the  Admiral  had  jm-isdiction  should  thereafter  be  tried 
by  Commissioners  according  to  the  procedure  of  the  Common 
law.     The  enactment,  which  is  very  curious,  is  as  follows : — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  of  this  present  Parliament,  That 
all  treasons,  felonies,  robberies,  murthers,  and  confederacies,  here- 
after to  be  committed  in  or  upon  the  sea,  or  in  any  other  haven, 
river,  creek,  or  place  where  the  Admiral  or  Admirals  have  or  pretended 
to  have  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction,  shall  be  inquired,  tried, 
heard,  determined,  and  judged  in  such  shires  and  places  in  the 
realm,  as  shall  be  limited  by  the  King's  commission  or  commissions 
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to  be  directed  for  the  same,  in  like  form  and  condition,  as  if  any  snch 
offence  or  offences  had  been  committed  or  done  in  or  upon  the  land  ; 
and  such  commissions  shall  be  had  under  the  King's  Great  Seal, 
directed  to  the  Admiral  or  Admirals,  or  to  his  or  their  Lieutenant, 
Deputy,  and  Deputies,  and  to  three  or  four  such  other  substantial 
persons  as  shall  be  named  or  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  for  the  time  being,  from  time  to  time,  and  as  ofb  as  need 
shall  require,  to  hear  and  determine  such  offences  after  the  common 
course  of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  used  for  treasons,  felonies,  murthers, 
robberies,  and  confederacies  of  the  same,  done  and  committed  upon 
the  land  within  this  realm. 

This  statute  does  not  contain  any  description  of  piracy.  The 
term  piracy  is  not  found  in  the  enacting  portion  of  the  statute, 
and  it  was  only  as  robbery  upon  the  sea  that  the  High  Com- 
mission Court  (the  authority  of  which  may  now  be  exercised, 
by  the  Judges  sitting  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  London) 
had  jurisdiction  of  piracy.  The  above  statute  has  not  altered 
the  nature  of  the  offence  of  piracy.  It  concurs  with  the  Civil 
law  that  the  punishment  shall  be  death.  The  offence  must  still 
be  alleged  to  be  done  upon  the  sea,  and  is  in  no  way  cognisable 
by  the  Common  law,  except  by  virtue  of  this  statute.  The 
offence  is  mentioned  in  the  indictment  as  having  been  committed 
in  no  country,  but  in  the  **  Admiralty  of  England."  An  usher 
used  formerly  to  precede  the  Commissioners,  when  they  entered 
the  court,  carrying  a  silver  oar,  emblematical  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Admiralty. 

Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
gives  a  good  definition  of  piracy  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  at  the 
Admiralty  Sessions  of  the  Old  Bailey.    He  says : — 

<*  The  next  sort  of  offences  pointed  out  in  the  statute  are  robberies; 
and  a  robbery,  when  it  is  committed  upon  the  sea,  is  what  we  call 
piracy.  A  robbery,  when  it  is  committed  upon  the  land,  does  imply 
three  things  : — 1.  That  there  be  a  violent  assault.  2.  That  a  man's 
goods  be  actually  taken  from  his  person  or  possession.  8.  That 
he  who  is  despoiled  be  put  in  fear  thereby.  When  this  is  done  upon 
the  sea,  when  one  or  more  persons  enter  on  board  a  ship  with  force 
and  arms,  and  those  in  the  ship  have  their  ship  carried  away  by 
violence,  or  their  goods  taken  away  out  of  possession,  and  are  put  in 
fright  by  the  assault,  this  is  piracy,  and  he  that  does  so  is  a  pirate  or 
robber  within  the  statute.  Nor  does  it  differ  the  case  though  the 
party  so  assaulted  and  despoiled  should  be  a  foreigner,  not  bom 
within  the  King's  allegiance ;  if  he  be  de  amicUid  Regis  he  is  eo  nomine 
under  the  King's  protection,  and  to  rob  such  an  one  upon  the  sea  is 
piracy.  Nor  will  it  be  any  defence  to  a  man,  who  takes  away  by 
force  another's  ship  or  goods  at  sea,  that  he  hath  a  commission  of 
war  from  some  foreign  prince,  unless  the  person  he  takes  from  be  a 
lawful  enemy  to  that  prince.  •  .  •  For  there  may  be  accessories  in 
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this  as  well  as  other  felonies,  and  they  are  pnnishable  here,  piracy 
being  now  made  felony  by  a  statute  law^  and  when  any  offence  is 
felony,  either  at  the  conunon  law  or  by  statute,  all  accessories,  both 
before  and  after,  are  incidentally  included." 

This  definition,  given  by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  is  the  Civil  law 
defininition  of  piracy,  for,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.  has  not  altered  the  nature  of  the  offence. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  among  the  many  State  trials 
for  piracy  heard  during  the  reign  of  William  HI.,  there  is  no 
averment  in  any  indictment  that  the  prisoners  were  British 
subjects.  Most  of  these  trials  were  for  piracies  committed  on 
foreign  subjects  and  vessels.  They  were  all  framed  as  indict- 
ments at  Common  law,  or  for  general  piracy,  without  reference 
to  any  British  statute. 

The  State  trials  for  piracy  during  the  reign  of  William  III. 
are  entitled  to  great  consideration,  both  from  the  eminent 
talents  of  the  judges  who  constituted  the  tribunal,  and  the 
universal  approbation  of  the  legal  principles  asserted  in  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  seas  were  grievously  infested  by 
pirates  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  during  a  great 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  from  different  causes.  An 
important  proclamation  against  pirates  was  issued  in  the  latter 
reign  (a.d.  1602). 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  English  Government  went  so 
fSar  as  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  pirates.  Those  commonly 
known  as  the  Barbary  pirates  had  reduced  themselves  into 
governments  or  states,  being  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiers.  They 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  although  that  power 
had  little  or  no  control  over  them.  The  treaty  was  concluded 
between  Sir  John  Lawson  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  and 
'^  the  most  excellent  signiors,  Mahomet  Bashaw,  the  Divan  of 
the  noble  city  of  Tunis,  Hagge  Mustapha  Dei,  Morat  Bei,  and 
the  rest  of  the  soldiers  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  October  5, 
1662."  This  was  confirmed  by  the  Porte  **  the  last  day  of  the 
Moon  Delcadi,  and  the  year  of  Hegira,.  1085."  Similar  articles 
were  concluded  with  Tripoli  and  Algiers,  and  confirmed  in  the 
like  manner. 

The  consequences  of  that  treaty  were  curiously  exemplified 
two  centuries  afterwards.  A  British  ship  had  been  taken  on  a 
voyage  from  Saffee  to  Lisbon  by  an  Algerine  corsair,  and  sold 
by  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  a  merchant  of  Minorca.  On  the 
surrender  of  the  island  of  Minorca  to  the  British  arms,  the 
merchant  sold  the  ship  to  a  merchant  in  London,  r  On  coming 
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into  the  port  of  London,  a  warrant  was  applied  for  to  arrest  the 
ship  on  tiie  part  of  the  former  and  original  British  proprietor, 
who  contended  that  the  seizure  by  the  Algerine  corsair  was  not 
a  **  lawful  capture,"  converting  the  property,  and  that  the 
purchaser  under  such-  an  act  of  forcible  possession  could  derive 
no  title  to  detain  the  ship  against  the  demand  of  the  original 
owner.  The  warrant  was  refused,  and  the  matter  coming  before 
Sir  William  Scott  ^afterwards  Lord  Stowell)  in  1801,  that 
learned  judge  considered  that  although  the  Algerines  were 
formerly  considered  as  mere  pirates,  yet  that  they  had  since 
acquired  the  character  of  established  governments  with  whom 
England  had  treaties  acknowledging  and  confirming  to  them 
^  the  relations  of  legal  states ;  and  that  although  their  notions 
of  justice  to  be  observed  between  nations  differed  from  our  own, 
yet  he  could  not  on  that  account  venture  to  call  in  question  their 
public  acts.  As  to  the  mode  of  confiscation  which  may  have 
taken  place  on  this  vessel,  whether  by  formal  sentence  or  not,  - 
he  must  presume  that  it  was  done  regularly  in  their  way,  and 
according  to  the  established  custom  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
That  the  act  of  capture  and  condemnation  was  not  a  mere 
private  act  of  deprivation  was  evident  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  Dey  himself  appeared  to  have  been  the  owner  of  the 
capturing  vessel,  or,  at  least,  he  intervened  to  guarantee  the 
transfer  of  the  ship  in  question  to  the  Spanish  purchaser. 
There  might  have  been  cause  of  confiscation  according  to  their 
notions  for  some  infringement  of  the  regulations  of  treaty,  as 
it  is  by  the  law  of  treaty  only  that  these  nations  hold  them- 
selves bound,  conceiving  (as  some  other  people  have  foolishly 
imagined)  that  there  is  no  other  law  of  nations  but  that  which 
is  derived  from  positive  compact  and  convention.  Had  there 
been  any  demand  for  justice  in  that  country  on  the  part  of  the 
owners,  and  the  Dey  had  refused  to  hear  their  complaints,  there 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  something  more  like  a  reasonable 
ground  to  induce  him  (Sir  W.  Scott)  to  look  into  the  transaction, 
but  no  such  application  appeared  to  have  been  made ;  the 
Dey  intervened  in  the  transaction  as  legalising  the  act;  the 
transfer  appeared  to  have  been  passed  in  a  solemn  manner 
before  the  public  officer  of  the  Spanish  Government,  the  Spanish 
Consul ;  and  in  the  subsequent  instance  the  property  was 
again  transferred  to  the  present  possessor  under  the  public 
sanction,  of  the  Vice-Adn^iralty  Court  of  Minorca.  He  therefore 
refused  to  interfere. 

Within  the   present   century    few  cases    of   interest,  havei 
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occurred.  Those  that  are  reported  in  legal  treatises  ref^  prin- 
cipally to  the  question  of  "bounty"  granted  by  the  Crown, 
pursuant  to  the  6  Geo.  lY.  c.  49,  according  to  a  certain 
scale,  to  the  crews  of  ships  of  war,  for  their  services  in  attacking 
pirates.  The  last-named  statute  was  passed  in  1825,  but  is 
retrospective,  and  awards  bounty  for  acts  done  since  the  Ist 
January  1820.    It  enacts  that: — 

From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Treasurer  of  His  Majesty's  Navy,  upon  bills  to  be  made  forth  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  to  be  paid  according  to  the  course 
thereof,  without  fee  or  reward,  unto  the  officers,  seamen,  marines, 
soldiers,  and  others,  who  shall  have  been  actually  on  board  any  of 
His  Majesty's  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  or  hired  armed  ships,  at  the 
actual  taking,  sinking,  burning,  or  otherwise  destroying  of  any  ship, 
vessel,  or  boat  manned  by 'pirates  or  persons  engaged  in  acts  of 
piracy,  since  the  1st  January  1820,  the  sum  of  £20  for  each  and  every 
such  piratical  person,  either  taken  and  secured  or  killed  during  the 
attack  on  such  piratical  vessel,  and  the  sum  of  £5  for  each  and  every 
other  man  of  the  crew  not  taken  or  killed,  who  shall  have  been  alive 
on  board  such  pirate  vessel  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack  thereof ; 
the  numbers  of  such  piratical  men  respectively  to  be  proved  by  the 
ship's  papers  taken  on  board  such  piratical  ship,  vessel,  or  boat, 
verified  by  the  oaths  of  two  or  more  of  the  persons  who  shall  have 
found  and  taken  possession  of  such  papers,  or  by  such  other  evidence 
as  undier  the  circumstances  of  the  case  shall,  by  the  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  or  by  the  judge  of  any  other  court  autho- 
rised to  take  cognizance  of  such  matter,  be  deemed  sufficient  proof 
thereof. 

The  following  cases  refer  to  claims  for  bounty  which  have 
been  made  under  the  above  Act  of  Parliament : — 

In  1821,  H.M.S.  Revolutionnaire  was  at  anchor  in  the  port  of 
Zante,  when  intelligence  was  received  that  two  piratical  gunboats 
were  committing  acts  of  depredation  on  the  opposite  shore,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  and  had  actually  plundered 
and  ill-treated  two  fishing-boats  belonging  to  Zante.  Two  barges, 
manned  with  forty-three  men  from  the  Hevotutionnaire,  and 
victualled  for  three  days,  were  despatched  in  pursuit  of  them  on 
the  18th  May,  and  on  the  following  morning  they  rejoined  the 
ship,  having  completed  the  service  on  which  they  were  sent,  and 
taken  and  destroyed  the  piratical  boats ;  not,  however,  without 
a  severe  contest  and  very  gallant  attack,  at  a  distance  of  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  from  the  ship,  but  not,  apparently,  out  of  sight  or 
signal  distance,  except  owing  to  the  intervention  of  a  headland. 
A  question  afterwards  arose  whether  the  bounty  should  be  given 
to  the  whole  ship's  crew,  or  only  to  the  persons  who  were 
actually  present  at  the  attack,  and  who  composed  the  boats' 
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crews  detached  on  that  service*  Sir  Christopher  Bohinson  held 
that  the  whole  of  the  ship's  crew  were  entitled  to  the  bounty. 

A  record  of  1888,  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  shows  that  two 
armed  piratical  proahs  and  three  sampans  were  attacked  and 
destroyed  at  the  island  of  Soogie  by  H.M.  sloop  Harrier,  Sir 
Spencer  L.  H.  Vassall  commander,  and  that  there  were  four 
pirates  killed.  Also  that  other  piratical  vessels  were  destroyed 
by  the  same  sloop  at  the  island  of  Arroa,  and  thirty-five  pirates 
were  killed. 

In  1842,  the  Court  of  Admiralty  decreed  a  bounty  of  £20  per 
head  for  the  crew  of  H.M.S.  PyladeSy  in  respect  of  fifty-two 
pirates  found  on  board  a  junk  after  action.  It  appears  that  the 
ship,  while  at  anchor  in  the  Chinese  seas,  descried  three  piratical 
junks  close  in  with  the  shore.  An  attack  was  made  upon  the 
junks  by  the  boats  of  the  ship,  and  after  a  short  engagement  one 
of  the  junks  was  boarded  and  taken,  and  the  remaining  two 
junks  escaped.  Fifty  of  the  crew  of  the  captured  junk  were 
found  dead  after  the  action,  and  two  more  were  taken  alive,  the 
rest  of  the  crew  having  escaped  by  swimming  ashore. 

In  1848,  when  H.M.S.  Dido,  under  command  of  the  Hon. 
Capt.  Keppel,  was  at  the  port  of  Singapore,  a  notice  was 
received  by  him,  informing  him  that  an  act  of  piracy  had  been 
committed  on  a  vessel  trading  to  Singapore,  by  pirates  infesting 
the  coast  of  Borneo  and  Tanjong  Dattoo.  The  Dido  thereupon 
sailed  from  Singapore,  and  having  anchored  off  Tanjong  Assi  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  the  pinnace  and  two  cutters 
belonging  to  the  Dido  were  despatched  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Horton,  the  senior  lieutenant  of  the  ship,  to  recon- 
noitre for  pirates,  with  orders  to  proceed  first  to  the  island  of 
Mohrundun,  thence  to  the  Natimas  islands,  about  forty  miles 
distant,  and  thence  to  Sarawak.  Mr.  B.,  belonging  to  a  trading 
establishment  at  Sarawak,  was,  at  his  own  suggestion,  by  reason 
of  his  being  well  acquainted  with  the  Malay  language  and  his 
general  local  experience,  taken  as  a  passenger  in  the  pinnace. 
One  morning,  as  the  boats  were  nearing  an  island  called 
Serhassan,  off  the  coast  of  Borneo,  six  large  native  prahns  were 
observed  rounding  a  point  of  land  on  the  island,  and  approach- 
ing the  boats  with  loud  cries,  accompanied  by  the  beating  of 
gongs  and  other  indications  of  hostility.  Thereupon  Lieutenant 
Horton  directed  the  boats  to  form  and  advance  abreast  towards 
the  prahns,  and,  having  approached  sufficiently  near,  Mr.  B* 
hailed  them  in  their  native  language  demanding  their  purpose, 
a  flag  of  truce,  viz.  a  blue  ensign,  being  hoisted,  and  pendant. 
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and  the  gun  being  covered  with  a  coat.  The  prahns,  notwith- 
standing, continued  to  approach,  and  when  within  150  yards 
commenced  firing  upon  the  boats,  whereupon  a  contest  ensued, 
and  continued  for  a  few  minutes,  when  one  of  the  large  prahna 
(the  crews  whereof  had  fought  with  great  bravery)  struck  her 
colours  and  called  for  quarter,  which  was  immediately  granted^ 
and  the  prahn  taken  possession  of.  The  other  five  prahns  made 
oflf  for  the  shore  with  the  two  cutters  in  chase,  between  whom  a 
constant  fire  was  kept  up  until  the  prahns  reached  the  shore, 
when  they  were  instantly  abandoned,  and  taken  possession  of  by 
the  cutters.  Seven  or  eight  dead  bodies  were  found  on  board 
the  prahn  which  had  struck  to  the  pinnace,  as  also  at  least 
twenty-five  others  who  were  taken  and  secured.  The  loss  of 
life  on  board  the  other  five  prahns  was  not  less  than  twenty-two 
men,  forming  an  aggregate  of,  at  least,  fifty-five  piratical 
persons  either  taken  and  secured,  or  killed  in  action.  The  crew 
of  each  of  the  large  prahns  consisted  of  not  less  than  120  men 
who  were  alive  and  on  board  the  piratical  vessels  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  attack.  Each  of  the  large  prahns  was  armed  with 
three  long  brass  swivels,  muskets,  speaxEf,  and  knives.  The 
pirates  who  had  been  captured  were  after  a  time  released, 
having  expressed  great  contrition  for  their  offence ;  for  it  was 
deemed  expedient  by  Mr.  B.  and  Lieutenant  Horton  to  spare 
their  lives  after  the  severe  lesson  they  had  received,  in  the  hope 
that  in  the  event  of  a  shipwreck  occurring  off  the  coast,  they 
would  be  less  actuated  by  revenge  to  perpetrate  the  cruelties 
formerly  practised  by  them.  They  were  assured  that  should  this 
ever  happen  again  the  whole  of  the  island  would  be  destroyed 
by  Her  Majesty's  vessels. 

The  crew  of  the  cutters  afterwards  claimed  the  higher  rate  of 
bounty,  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  49). 
This  was  opposed  by  the  Queen's  Advocate  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  crews  of  the 
prahns  were  pirates.  The  Eight  Hon.  Stephen  Lushington, 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  determined  that  it  was 
not  necessary  in  order  to  found  a  claim  to  the  bounties  given  by 
that  statute  that  the  attack  should  be  confined  to  persons  carry- 
ing on  piracy  as  a  regular  occupation,  and  that  the  only  question 
was  whether  the  attack  made  by  the  persons  on  board  of  the 
prahns  was  an  act  of  piracy  or  not.  This  he  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  considering  that  it  was  sufficient  to  clothe  the 
conduct  of  these  persons  with  a  piratical  character  if  they  were 
armed  and  prepared  to  Commence  a  piratical  attack  upon  any 
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persons  whomsoever ;  further,  that  the  attack  was  premeditated, 
that  being  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  ambush  was  placed 
on  shore  to  cut  off  the  detachment  in  case  they  should  land ; 
that  it  could  make  no  difference  isiiether  they  were  inhabitants 
of  that  or  of  any  other  island ;  nor  could  it  be  imagined  that  the 
title  of  pirate  attaches  only  to  persons  following  an  avowed 
piratical  occupation  upon  the  high  sea ;  that  in  the  seas  where 
this  transaction  took  place,  there  is  every  species  of  distinction 
to  be  found ;  for  example,  there-  are  persons  who  carry  on  the 
sole  business  of  pirates,  and  whose  only  occupation  is  piracy ; 
there  being  others  again  who  resort  to  it  only  at  fixed  and  par- 
ticular periods  ;  others  also  being,  found  who,  availing  themselves 
of  contingent  circumstances  only,  show  a  piratical  disregard  of 
all  rights  when  opportunities  favourable  to  an  attempt  may 
arise.  He,  therefore,  awarded  the  higher  rate  of  bounty  to  the 
crew. 

Besides  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  others  were  passed  in  the 
reigns  of  William  III.,  George  I.,  and  George  II.,  concerning 
piracy.  In  the  first  of  these  additional  statutes,  it  is  enacted 
that  a  pirate  shall  be  executed  *'  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  in  such  place' upon  the  sea,  or  within  the  ebbing  or  flowing 
thereof,"  as  the  court  shall  appoint- 
In  1837,  the  punishment  of  piracy  wherever  declared  in  the 
preceding  acts,  was  repealed ;  and  in  lieu  thereof  two  distinct 
offences  were  created  by  statute  (7  Will.  IV.,  and  1  Vict.  c.  88), 
and  are  as  follows : — 

Firstly.  Whosoever  with  intent  to  commit,  or  at  the  time 
of,  or  immediately  before,  or  immediately  after  committing  the 
crime  of  piracy  in  respect  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  shall  assault, 
with  intent  to  murder,  any  person  being  on  board  of  or  belong- 
ing to  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  shall  stab,  cut,  or  wound  any  such 
person,  or  unlawfully  do  any  act  whereby  the  life  of  such  person 
may  be  endangered,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon. 

Secondly.  Whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence  which 
by  any  of  the  Acts  herein-before  referred  to  amounts  to  the 
crime  of  piracy,  and  is  thereby  made  punishable  with  death, 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  [now  penal  servitude]  for  the  term  of  the 
natural  life  of  such  offender  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  fifteen 
[now  five]  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
three  [now  two]  years. 

Betuming  to  the  subject  of  bounty,  an  Act  passed  in  1860, 
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13  &  14  Vict.  c.  26,  repeals  the  Act  of  George  IV.,  and  gives 
jurisdiction  to  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  to  all  Vice- 
Admiralty  Courts,  in  cases  where  ships  of  war  are  engaged  with 
persons  alleged  to  be  pirates,  to  determine  whether  they  were 
pirates  or  not,  and  their  number,  and  what  vessels  and  boats 
were  engaged.  And  with  a  view  to  assign  fitting  rewards  for 
services  performed  by  the  iiaval  forces  against  pirates,  the 
registrars  of  all  Vice-Admiralty  Courts,  are  bound  to  transmit 
on  the  1st  of  January  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  to  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  a  list  or  return  of  all  cases,  which 
have  been  adjudged  in  their  respective  courts  under  this  Act, 
during  the  six  months  preceding,  in  the  following  form  : — 


Dftteof 

attack  or 

DMtnic- 

tion. 

if  any. 

Names 

of 

attacking 

BhipB. 

Date 

of 

sentence. 

Decretal 

part  of 

sentence. 

Wliether  any  property  has  been  con- 
demned, and  sold  or  oonyerted,  and 
whether  any  part  remains  unsold, 
and  in  whose  hands  the  proceeds 
remain. 

• 

All  ships,  vessels,  boats,  goods,  merchandise,  specie,  or  other 
property,  taken  possession  of  from  pirated  by  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  or  hired  armed  vessels,  or 
their  boats,  or  any  of  the  officers,  and  crews  thereof,  may  be 
proceeded  against  in  any  Admiralty  Court,  and  be  subject  to 
condemnation  as  droits  and  perquisites  of  Her  Majesty  in  her 
Office  of  Admiralty.  Any  property,  however,  proved  to  have 
belonged  to  any  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  or  to  subjects  of  any 
foreign  Power,  is  to  be  restored  to  the  former  owner  on  payment 
of  one-eighth  of  its  value.  Such  payments  are  distributed  as 
bounty. 

The  question  of  pirate,  or  ho  pirate,  arose  during  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  under  this  statute  was  required  to  be  determined 
by  Dr.  Lushington,  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court.  The 
facts  under  which  the  question  arose  were  as  follows  :— Towards 
the  latter  end  of  1851,  there  was  an  insurrection  in  some  of 
the  dominions  belonging  to  the  states  of  Chili.  General  Cruz, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  this  insurrection,  failed,  and  retired  into 
the  country.  There  was  a  Chilian  convict  settlement  at  a 
place  called  Funta  Arenas,  the  garrison  of  which  consisted  of 
160  soldiers  and  450  male  convicts.  An  officer  in  that  garrison 
raised  an  insurrection  against  the  governor,  murdered  him,  and 
in  conjunction  with  those  who  conspired  with  him,  seized  a 
British  vessel  called  the  Eliza  Cornish,  and  also  an  American 
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Tessel  called  the .  Florida.  They  murdered  the  master  of  the 
Eliza  Cornish,  and  Mr.  Deane,  a  passenger  and  part  owner. 
They  also  mmrdered  the  owner  of  the  Florida.  These  facts  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  Admural  Thoresby,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  that  station,  he  despatched  the  Virago,  a  British  steamer,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Houston  Stewart,  to  the  Straits  of  Ma* 
gellan.  On  January  28th,  1852,  a  vessel,  which  proved  to  be  the 
Eliza  Cornish,  was  descried  working  out  of  the  Straits.  Chase 
was  made ;  a  shot  fired  across  her  bows  brought  her  to ;  she  was 
boarded,  and  seized  by  orders  of  Captain  Stewart.  She  was 
then  in  the  possession  of  a  large  number  of  the  persons  who  had 
raised  the  insurrection  at  Punta  Arenas.  There  were  found  on 
board  her  128  men,  24  women,' and  18  children.  The  guns  were 
loaded,  and  the  men  were  armed ;  they  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  man  named  Bruno  Brionis,  who  held  a  commission 
from  Cambiaso,  the  leader  of  the  insurrection.  These  men  were 
afterwards  delivered  up  to  the  Chilian  authorities  at  Valparaiso. 
Captain  Stewart  proceeded  in  search  of  Cambiaso  and  the  other 
insurgents.  He  secured  fifty-six  at  Wood's  Bay,  and  on 
February  15th  he  discovered  the  Florida  in  possession  of  a 
large  number  of  the  same  people  ;  it  was  said  that  these  insur- 
gents had  whilst  at  sea  risen  against  Cambiaso  and  five  others, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  American  master  and  crew  brought  the 
vessel  to  the  port  where  Captain  Stewart  had  found  her.  On 
board  the  Florida  was  found  treasure  which  had  been  plundered 
from  the  Eliza  Cornish.  All  the  persons  on  board  the  Florida, 
not  American,  were  given  up  to  the  Chilian  authorities.  Captain 
Stewart  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  H.M.S.  Virago  afterwards 
applied  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty  to  pronounce  that  the  persons 
so  captured  were  pirates,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  the 
usual  bounty.     The  judgment  was  as  follows  : — 

'*  I  apprehend,"  said  Dr.  Lushington,  •*  that  in  the  administration 
of  our  criminal  law,  generally  speaking,  all  persons  are  held  to  be 
pirates  who  are  found  guilty  of  piratical  acts,  and  piratical  acts  are 
robbery  and  murder  upon  the  high  seas.  I  do  not  believe  that,  even 
where  human  life  was  at  stake,  our  courts  of  common  law  ever  thought 
it  necessary  to  extend  their  inquiry  further,  if  it  was  clearly  proved 
against  the  accused  that  they  had  committed  robbery  and  murder  on 
the  high  seas.  In  that  case  they  were  adjudged  to  be  pirates,  and 
suffered  accordingly.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  definition  in 
some  of  the  books,  it  was  never,  so  fiar  as  I  am  able  to  find, 
deemed  necessary  to  inquire  whether  parties  so  convicted  of  these 
crimes  had  intended  to  rob  on  the  high  seas  or  to  murder  on  the 
high  seas  indiscriminately.  Though  the  municipal  law  of  different 
countries  may  and  does  differ  in  many  respects  as  to  its  definition  of 
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piracy,  yet  I  apprehend  that  all  nations  agree  in  this,  that  acts  snch 
as  those  1  have  mentioned  when  committed  on  the  high  seas,  are 
piratical  acts,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations.  Subjects  of  one 
country  may  rebel,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  because  rebels  and 
insurgents  may  commit  against  the  ruling  powers  of  their  own 
coun^  acts  of  violence,  they  may  not  be  pirates  also,  or  that 
they  may  not  commit  piratical  acts  iigainst  the  subjects  of 
other  states,  especially  if  such  acts  were  in  no  degree  connected 
with  the  insurrection  or  rebellion.  Even  an  independent  state 
may  be  guilty  of  piratical  acts.  What  were  the  Barbary 
pirates?  What  are  the  African  tribes?  I  am  well  aware  that  it 
has  been  said  that  a  state  cannot  be  piratical,  but  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  assent  to  sUch  dictum  as  a  universal  proposition.  As  to 
the  general  character  of  these  transactions,  I  really  entertain  no 
doubt  that  they  were  piratical  acts,  in  no  degree  connected  either 
with  insurrection  or  rebellion.  In  one  sense  they  were  acts  of 
wanton  cruelty,  in  the  murder  of  foreign  subjects,  and  in  the  indis- 
criminate plunder  of  their  property.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  persons 
who  did  these  acts  were  guilty  of  piracy,  and  were  to  be  deemed 
pirates  unless  some  of  the  other  objections  which  have  been  urged 
ought  to  prevail.  It  has  been  said  that  the  acts  were  not  committed 
on  the  high  seas,  and  therefore  this  murder  and  robbery  not  prq^rly 
or  legally  piratical.  But  in  this  case  the  ships  were  carried  away 
and  navigated  by  the  very  same  persons  who  originally  seized  them. 
I  consider  the  possession  at  sea  to  have  been  a  piratical  possession, 
and  the  carrying  away  the  ships  on  the  high  seas  to  have  been 
piratical  acts." 

To  conclude.  Piracy  appears  from  the  best  authorities  to  be 
robbery  on  the  high  seas,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  persons  robbed  must  be  subjects  of  a  state  in 
amity  with  England ;  for  if  they  be  not,  although  the  act  might 
be  piracy  according  to  the  Civil  law,  it  will  not  be  cognisable 
within  this  realm.  The  robbers  must  be  acting  without  the 
authority  of  any  prince  or  state;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
above  doubts  thrown  out  by  Dr.  Lushington,  it  has  not  yet  been 
conclusively  determined  that  a  nation  can  be  deemed  pirates. 
It  even  was  held  formerly  that  if  a  British  subject  committed 
piracy  against  another  British  subject  under  the  authority  of  a 
foreign  prince,  it  was  not  piracy;  but  this  is  so  no  longer, 
since  the  passing  of  the  statute  11  &  12  Will.  III.  c.  7. 
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It  is  difficult  for  the  well-regulated  mind  to  realise,  much  less  to 
describe,  the  various  emotions  and  sentiments  which  are 
awakened  by  the  approaching  visit  of  Oetewayo  to  this  country. 
The  circumstances  under  which  he  comes  are  at  once  exceptional 
and  novel.  Of  refugee  kings  and  princes  who  have  made  our 
country  an  asylum  to  shelter  them  from  their  own  subjects  we 
have  had  enough  and  to  spare.  .  But  Getewayo  is  in  no  such 
plight.  His  own  subjects  would,  doubtless,  receive  him  gladly ; 
the  fact  that  invests  his  visit  with  real  interest  and  romance  is 
that  he  is  the  captive  of  our  bow  and  spear,  a  king  whom  we 
have  deposed  and  brought  as  a  prisoner  of  war  from  his  own 
country  to  ours.  To  find  a  precedent  we  must  go  back  to  the 
battle  of  Cressy — a  long  way  certainly,  but  stUl  distance  lends 
enchantment — and  we  may  possibly  find  the  said  precedent  useful, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  in  determining  the  line  of  conduct 
we  should  pursue  with  regard  to  our  captive. 

The  questions  which  have  to  be  decided,  the  points  which 
have  to  be  settled,  and  the  rules  of  etiquette  which  have  to  be 
consulted,  are  numerous  and  diversified.  In  the  first  place. 
How  is  he  to  be  described?  The  press  has  furnished  its  usual 
redundancy  of  epithets,  such  as  ''sable  monarch','^  ''dusky 
warrior,"  "  kingly  savage,"  &c.,  but  we  confess  to  being  hardly 
satisfied  with  any  of  them.  He  can  scarcely  with  propriety  be 
called  a  monarch  or  a  king  at  the  present  moment ;  the  proper 
term  would  doubtless  be  "  ex-king,"  but  to  apply  a  Latin  desig- 
nation to  such  an  utterly  unclassical  personage  strikes  us  as 
being  slightly  out  of  place.  For  ourselves,  we  must  confess  to 
a  predilection  for  "  potentate."  It  possesses  three  syllables,  has 
a  majestic  and  sonorous  sound,  and  means  as  much  or  as  little  as 
you  choose.    This  slight  preliminary  difficulty  having  been  over- 
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come,  we  may  imagine  the  illustrious  stranger  landed  on  our 
shores.  His  first  duty  is  obviously  to  put  on  some  clothes  and 
go  to  Court.  According  to  thie  precedent  established  on  the 
remote  occasion  to  which  we  liay6  already  referred,  the  Heir 
Apparent  should  seat  him  at  table  and  insist  on  performing  the 
duties  of  a  master  himself.  Whether  this  will  be  done  is  more 
than  we  can  say,  but,  in  any  case,  the  officials  entrusted  with  the 
regulation  of  Court  ceremony  will  have  a  comparatively  easy  task 
as  far  as  regards  Cetewayo  himself.  The  real  difficulty  will  be 
Mrs.  Cetewayo.  We  remember  once  reading  how  an  Americajr 
gentleman  who  had  travelled  to  Utah,  determined  on  calling  at 
the  house  of  a  leading  Mormon  whom  he  had  known  in  former 
times.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensued. 
**  Is  Mrs.  So-and-so  at  home  ?  "  "  She  is."  "  How  many  of 
her  are  there?"  '<Well,  I,  guess  there's  seventeen  in  the 
drawing-room,  fourteen  out  shopping,  and  the  rest  are  in  the 
yard  hanging  up  the  wash."  The  gentleman  became  slightly- 
confused,  and,  on  recovering  possession  of  his  faculties, 
"  concluded  he  would  call  again  another  day."  This  simple 
anecdote  indicates  in  a  graceful  yet  suggestive  manner,  the 
difficulties  which  will  have  to  be  encountered  and  smoothed  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Mrs.  Cete- 
wayo will  accompany  her  lord  and  master,  and  the  great 
question  will  be,  in  what  numbers  will  she  arrive  ?  We  live  in 
warlike  times,  and  therefore  we  may  be  excused  if  we  use 
military  similes.  Will  she  be  on  the  war  establishment,  com- 
plete up  to  the  last  woman,  or  will  she  be  on  a  peace  establish- 
tnent,  that  is,  in  comparatively  attenuated  numbers  ?  How  are 
invitations  to  be  worded,  and  what  principle  is  to  govern  them  ? 
Here,  again,  we  may  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  military  book.  When 
a.  regiment  is  invited  to  dinner  or  other  festivity,  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  see  at  the  foot  of  the  invitation,  "An 
answer  will  oblige  stating  probable  number."  This  strUtes  us 
as  a  simple  yet  effectual  way  of  circumventing  one  of  the 
numerous  difficulties  which  surroimd  this  delicate  question. 
But  others,  even  more  formidable,  remain.  Supposing  her  to 
be  invited  to  dinner,  how  many  gentlemen  will  have  to  be  told 
oflf  to  take  her  down ;  and,  supposing  her  to  be  seated  at  table, 
how  will  the  conversational  difficulties  .inevitable  to  the  occasion 
be  overcome  ?  We  all  remember,  in  days  of  yore,  how  the 
Belgravian  mother  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  bewailed  in 
the  columns  of  the  Times  because  she  could  not  secure  a  hus« 
band  for  each  of  her  daughters*     How  will  she  feel  when 
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brought  face  to  face  with  numerous  creatures  of  her  own  sex 
who  have  so  far  forgotten  what  is  due  to  propriety  as  to  be 
content  with,  say,  one  husband  among  a  dozen  ?  Again,  could 
a  bishop,  or  even  a  deacon,  who  are  strictly  enjoined  to  be  the 
husband  of  one  wife,  be  invited  to  meet  her  ?  Supposing  him 
to  be  invited,  and  to  feel  inclined  to  allow  curiosity  to  overcome 
religious  scruples,  we  should  imagine  that  the  one  wife  before 
mentioned  would  make  her  voice  distinctly  audible  in  the 
matter,  and  after  a  vigorous  remonstrance,  would  probably — go. 
Space,  time,  and  imagination  alike  fail  us  in  our  endeavours  to 
suggest  any  further  complications  of  this  nature  which  will  arise 
on  this  momentous  occasion.  But  society  is  ever  willing  to 
relax  its  rules,  the  Church  is  ever  ready  to  show  forbearance 
to  the  erring  sinner,  and,  therefore,  we  may  indulge  in  a  hope 
that  Mrs.  Cetewayo  will  find  herself  not  altogether  ignored 
during  her  visit.  Let  us  now  turn  to  other  and  more  serious 
matters. 

The  shopping  of  Mrs.  Cetewayo  will  probably  be  a  thing  to  be 
long  remembered — especially  by  Cetewayo  himself.  The  British 
husband  of  one  wife  is  aware  how  much  may  be  achieved  in  this 
direction,  even  during  a  limited  visit  to  town,  by  the  solitary 
partner  of  his  joys,  not  to  mention  his  cares.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  although  the  said  partner  is  solitary  the  visit 
to  town  is  not.  Any  oversight  or  remissness  on  one  occasion 
may  be  amply  atoned  for  at  another.  We  would,  then,  respect- 
fully ask  the  said  British  husband  to  picture  to  himself  the 
feelings  of  Cetewayo  when  the  results  of  Mrs.  Cetewayo's  shop- 
ping, performed  with  the  knowledge  that  this  is  certainly  her 
first,  and,  probably,  her  last,  visit  to  London,  are  laid  before 
him.  Imagination  fails  altogether  to  depict  a  more  sublime 
spectacle  than  a  horde  of  female  savages  suddenly  turned  loose 
in  Regent  Street  at  8  p.m.,  with  full  power  to  spend  what  they 
please.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  leading  millinery  and 
dressmaking  shops — ^we  beg  pardon,  establishments — will  be 
patronised  on  this  occasion  to  the  extent  which  is  customary 
on  the  visits  of  royal  and  august  personages.  We  are  rather 
inclined  to  imagine  that  the  jewellers  and  confectioners  will  be 
the  favoured  individuals,  but  still  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  trade  in  the  abstract  will  be  materially  benefited.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  police  authorities  will  receive  timely  notice, 
and  take  measures  accordingly,  for  otherwise  we  fear  that  Mrs. 
Cetewayo's  carriages  will  most  decidedly  "  stop  the  way." 

Having,  on  the  principle  ot  place  aux  dames^  disposed  of  Mrs. 
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Cetewayo  first,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  her  lord  and 
master.  We  believe  that  the  primary  object  of  those  who  have 
arranged  his  visit  to  us,  is  that  he  may  study  the  institutions 
and  see  the  power  and  resources  of  this  country.  And,  in 
truth,  we  shall  have  much  to  show  him.  The  difficulty  is 
where  to  begin,  a  difficulty  only  exceeded  by  that  of  knowing 
where  to  stop.  As  Mr.  Pickwick  might  observe,  "  the  word 
*  institutions '  comprises  by  itself  a  difficult  study  of  no  incon- 
siderable magnitude."  As  regards  architecture,  our  magnificent 
National  Gallery,  with  its  stately  dome,  will  probably  suggest  to 
his  vivid  imagination  a  Zulu  kraal  stuck  on  the  top  of  a  large 
ant-hill^  whUe  the  numerous  equestrian  statues  scattered  about 
the  neighbourhood,  blackened  as  they  are  with  soot,  will  recall 
reminiscences  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Bifles.  The  interior  of 
Westminster  Abbey  will  be,  of  course,  duly  appreciated  by  one 
so  well  versed  in  history,  and  this  reminds  us  that  there  is  one 
spot  which  should  by  no  means  be  left  unvisited,  and  that  is  the 
grave  of  Henry  VIII.  Aroimd  the  tomb  of  that  excellent  but 
defunct  monarch,  Mrs.  Cetewayo  should  be  assembled  in  all  her 
strength,  and  the  occasion  improved  by  an  edifying  homily. 
The  uncertainty  of  human  existence,  the  instability  of  the 
queenly  rank  and  dignity,  and  the  necessity  for  conjugal  love 
and  reverence,  will  all  be  duly  inculcated  and  dwelt  upon,  after 
which  husband  and  wife  will,  doubtless,  quit  the  scene  mutually 
edified  and  refreshed.  As  regards  art,  we  could  not  do  better 
than  allow  our  visitor  to  station  himself  for  an  hour  or  so  in 
front  of  any  large  hoardings  and  revel  in  the  beautiful  pictorial 
advertisements  which  grace  them.  To  stand  gaping  for  twenty 
seconds  at  a  hideous  blue  poster  announcing  some  wonderful 
soap,  and  then  to  stare  vacantly  at  the  sky  on  the  chance  that 
it  will  reappear  yellow,  is  alone  an  intellectual  treat  worth 
visiting  London  for.  The  next  treat  might  be  a  visit  to  a 
leading  thoroughfare,  in  that  condition  popularly  known  as 
"  up."  The  hopeless  block  of  traffic,  the  graceful  badinage  of 
the  cabmen,  and  the  general  confusion  of  the  public,  might 
all  be  studied  with  advantage,  the  whole  to  conclude  with  a 
tremendous  explosion  of  gas.  After  duly  studying  these  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  our  institutions,  we  might  gently  lift 
the  veil  of  domestic  life  and  let  him  see  the  costermonger  of  the 
period  remonstrating  with  the  wife  of  his  bosom  by  means  of  a 
pickaxe  or  spade,  and  bringing  up  his  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go  with  hobnailed  boots  and  broomsticks.  A  study  of 
the  ways  and  habits  of  the  London  rough  by  day,  and  a  quiet 
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half-hour  on  the  Thames  Embankment  by  night,  would,  doubtless, 
prove  interesting  and  exciting.  Supposing  the  noble  savage  to 
be  somewhat  satiated  with  pleasure  and  sight-seeing  by  this 
time,  and  to  pine  for  a  little  fresh  air,  we  might  take  him  to  the 
sea-side  and  allow  him  to  inhale  the  fragrant  sewer  gas  and  to  sniff 
the  spicy  drain.  After  this  he  will  probably  have  had  as  much 
mental  food  as  is  good  for  him,  and  it  will  be  advisable  to  pack 
him  and  Mrs.  Cetewayo  up  and  send  them  home  ''with  care." 
Let  us  hope  they  will  be  improved  by  their  visit  to  England. 
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i^\t  Jase  0f  dperatiflns  wpmallj  tonsiberelr  tmt^ 
rtferente  lo  m  W&m  anb  tfrptirhions. 

Bt  Lieutenamt-Colomel  G.  A.  FmuaoE. 


Nothing  is  more  essential  in  war  than  good  arrangements  at 
the  base  of  operations;  for  as  the  base  is  the  starting  point  from 
which  both  the  personnel  and  materiel  of  an  army  are  advanced 
into  the  enemy's  comitry,  much  of  the  future  success  of  the 
operations  must  depend  on  the  completeness  of  the  arrange- 
ments at  this  point. 

Our  regulations  for  the  ''Organization  of  the  Line  of  Communi- 
cations "  provide  for  a  large  staff  at  the  base  of  operations ;  but 
these  regulations  were  framed  on  a  scale  evidently  more  con- 
sonant with  the  employment  of  a  numerous  army  in  Europe 
than  with  the  limited  forces,  equal  generally  in  strength  to  a. 
division  and  at  times  even  less,  with  which  we  undertake  our 
most  usual  expeditions.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  numerous  staff 
laid  down  in  page  7  of  the  Regulations  is  unnecessary,  and  must 
undergo  a  comparative  reduction,  as  so  many  officers  cannot  be 
spared. 

Whether  the  staff  be  large  or  small,  the  arrangements  at  the 
base  are  placed  under  the  supreme  direction  of  a  superior  officer 
who  is  styled  the  Base  Commandant.  This  officer  should  be 
a  specially  selected  able  administrator,  nominated  from  the 
Quartermaster-General's  staff ;  or,  in  other  words,  chosen  from 
that  section  of  the  general  staff  which  acquires  in  peace-time 
practical  experience  in  those  operations  which  are  carried  out 
on  a  larger  scale  in  war. 

The  Base  Commandant,  who  should  be  supreme  at  the  base, 
taking  his  orders  from  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Line  of  Com- 
munications, or,  through  him,  from  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  will 
have  charge  of  all  the  necessary  arrangements  at  the  base,  and 
will  have  to  provide  against  the  endless  confusion  which  will  be 
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Bure  to  arise  on  all  occasions  when  a  large  number  of  men, 
animals,  and  stores,  are  landed  in  a  strange  country.  With  us 
the  base,  as  a  rule,  is  a  sea  one,  and,  as  very  perfect 
arrangements  are  required  to  disembark,  forward,  and  ultimately 
re-embark  the  multitude  of  men,  animals,  stores,  materiel,  and 
supplies  which  will  arrive  there,  we  shall  specially  direct  our 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  our  most  usual  cases,  namely 
the  arrangements  necessary  at  a  sea  base. 

However  able  and  hard-working  the  officer  selected  for  the 
command  at  the  base  may  be,  still  he  will  find  his  duties 
numerous  and  onerous ;  many  points  with  which  it  is  impossible 
to  become  adequately  acquainted  in  peace-time,  will  cause  him 
embarrassment;  the  arrangements  admit  of  no  delay,  every- 
thing must  be  attended  to  promptly;  the  time  being  limited, 
nothing  can  be  either  overlooked  or  postponed.  All  this  shows 
the  great  attention  which  requires  to  be  paid  beforehand  to 
the  consideration  of  this  highly  important  subject,  as  a  know- 
ledge of  the  main  points  connected  with  it  will  facilitate  the 
execution  of  the  task,  and  will  tend  to  reduce  from  the  very 
commencement  the  confusion  which  will  naturally  exist  until 
things  have  gradually  got  into  proper  working  order.  From  all 
the  narratives  of  debarkations,  it  appears  that  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  a  certain  degree  of  confusion  and  disorder  at  first ;  still,  by 
a  properly  prepared  system,  this  disorder  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  certain  cases  this  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and 
appeals  only  to  the  untutored  eye,  as,  for  example,  the  disorder 
which  seems  to  prevail  at  all  large  seaport  towns,  from  the 
accumulation  on  the  wharves  of  stores  and  goods  of  different 
kinds,  in  cases,  casks,  bales,  and  packages  of  every  shape  and 
size;  the  continual  movement  to  and  fro  of  transport  means  of 
every  description ;  the  hurrying  about  of  landing  agents,  clerks, 
porters,  carriers,  &c. 

Sound  arrangements  at  the  base  will  not  only  expedite  the 
work  to  be  performed  there,  but  will  likewise  facilitate  during 
the  war  all  those  operations  which  are  more  or  less  dependent 
an  the  base.  To  eliminate  all  uncertainty,  confusion,  and 
disorder,  is  what  is  needed ;  we  must,  therefore,  first  ascertain 
all  the  work  to  be  carried  out  at  the  base,  and  then  lay  down 
the  best  system  to  be  followed.  This  inquiry  can  be  instituted 
during  the  leisure  time  of  peace,  which  should  always  be  looked 
upon  as  a  time  for  preparation.  It  should  never  be  lost  sight  of 
that  the  more  thorough  will  the  study  of  the  organisation  for 
war  have  been  in  peace-time,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the 
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results  when  a  war  breaks  out;  then  the  wisdom  of  having 
made  suitable  preparations  and  provision  for  all  that  will  have 
to  be  done,  will  be  appreciated. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Base  Commandant  should  leave  for  the 
seat  of  war  at  a  very  early  date,  accompanied  by  those  officers 
who  will  have  to  assist  him  in  his  duties,  such  as  the  Principal 
Naval  Transport  Officer,  the  Debarkation  Officer,  the  Medical, 
Commissariat,  and  Ordnance  Store  Officers,  [all  with  their  office 
establishments,*  so  that  the  whole  of  them  may  land  together, 
and  commence  working  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Immediately  after  arrival,  he  will  have  to  assume  the  general 
direction  of  all  the  work  to  be  done  at  the  base,  including  the 
protection  of  the  port  of  debarkation  itself,  the  landing  and 
forward  movement  of  the  troops  and  stores,  the  reception  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  from  the  front,  and  their  ultimate  disposal, 
either  in  convalescent  depots,  or  back  to  England. 

Unless  a  very  considerable  body  of  troops  is  required  to 
garrison  the  town  or  camp,  the  Base  Commandant,  independent 
of  his  army  rank,  should  be  the  supreme  authority  of  the  place. 
He  must  work  with  the  civil  authorities,  demanding  from  them  all 
the  assistance  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  render  him.  When 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  place  have  quitted  their  charge,  some 
officers  must  be  detailed  to  undertake  their  duties,  and  these 
officers  will  have  to  co-operate  cordially  with  the  Base  Com- 
mandant. 

Before  proceeding  any  further  in  the  consideration  of  the 
work  to  be  attended  to,  it  will  be  as  well  to  examine  the  partition 
of  the  duties  between  the  naval  and  military  officers  at  a  sea 
base  ;  for  to  secure  unity  of  action,  to  prevent  friction,  and  to 
facilitate  matters,  it  is  essential  that  the  duties  and  the  respon- 

*  Above  all,  a  sufficient  subordinate  staff  is  needed  at  the  sea-base ;  for  there, 
besides  the  arrangements  for  landing  and  forwarding  all  that  is  landed,  naen  of 
aU  corps  will  be  hurriedly  sent  for  re-embarkation.  Often  these  men  wiU 
arrive  at  the  last  moment,  sick  and  unable  to  look  after  themselves,  devoid  of 
suitable  clothing,  with  no  kits,  with  their  accounts  unsettled,  with  no  officer  or 
non-commissioned  officer  belonging  to  their  corps  to  render  a  correct  account 
of  them  and  afford  the  necessary  explanations  for  the  compilation  of  the 
proper  returns,  whilst  the  embarkation  cannot  be  retarded  for  fear  of  encum- 
bering the  port  or  delaying  the  ships.  With  such  unfavourable  ciroumstanoes, 
besides  a  good  system,  a  sufficient  staff  of  subordinates,  clerks,  <fec.  is  needed, 
for  the  Base  Commandant  and  his  officers  will  not  be  able  to  attend  to  every- 
thing themselves.  There  will  be  f  oimd  many  delicate  men  in  regiments  whose 
constitutions  cannot  bear  the  severe  strain,  exposure,  and  privations  of  field 
service ;  some  of  these  would  come  in  very  useful  for  employment  at  the  base. 
A  thoroughly  capable  civilian  clerk,  a  man  of  experience,  should  be  sent  out 
with  the  Base  Commandant  to  take  charge  of  the  office  establishments. 
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sibUity  of  the  Naval  Transport  Service,  and  of  the  Militaiy  Staflf 
Officers  at  the  port  of  debarkation  should  be  clearly  defined. 

The  partition  of  the  duties  between  the  two  is  laid  down  in 
para.  14,  sect.  III.  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Organization  of  the 
Line  of  Communication  of  an  Army  in  the  Field, 

"  The  general  division  of  duties  between  the  Army  and  Navy  at 
the  base  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  Navy  unload  and  disembark  all  men,  horses,  and  stores, 
provide  the  requisite  boats,  tugs,  barges,  or  lighters,  and  dehver 
the  loads  at  high-water  mark,  or  at  the  wharves  or  piers  con- 
structed and  maintained  by  the  Army.  The  unloading  of  the 
boats  or  barges  will  be  performed  by  the  Army.  The  Army  load  all 
boats  or  barges  at  high-water  mark,  or  at  the  piers,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  naval  officer,  who  is  responsible  that  the  boats,  &g.  are 
properly  stowed,  and  will  give  such  instruction  as  he  may  think  fit  on 
the  subject.  When  the  boats,  barges,  &c.  are  loaded,  the  Navy 
become  responsible  for  their  removal  and  transhipiQent  to  the  trans- 
ports or  other  vessels.  Although  the  foregoing  are  the  general  rules 
as  regards  the  division  of  responsibility,  it  is  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  officer  commanding  at  the  base  will  render  assistance 
of  every  kind  to  the  naval  authorities,  such  as  sending  working  parties 
on  board  ship,  manning,  or  helping  to  man  boats,  if  the  senior  naval 
officer  asks  for  such  assistance ;  similarly  speaking,  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  have  issued  instructions  to  senior  naval 
officers  to  aid  the  officer  commanding  Her  Majesty's  troops  in  every 
way  he  can,  on  an  application  to  that  eflfect  being  made  to  him.  The 
very  difficult  and  complicated  duties  of  embarking  and  disembarking 
troops  and  stores,  can  only  be  carried  out  successfully  so  long  as 
perfect  harmony  is  maintained  between  the  naval  and  military 
authorities  at  the  base  of  operations." 

In  the  Queen's  Eegulations  for  Naval  Service  (para.  6,  Chap. 
XXX.  Landing  Troops  and  Stores),  this  partition  of  work, 
both  in  time  of  peace  and  of  war,  is  also  thus  laid  down  : — 

The  following  regulations  are  to  be  observed  in  respect  to  landing 
troops  and  stores. 

a.  During  Peace. 

I.  All  troops  with  their  baggage,  regimental  stores,  and  horses,  are 
to  be  shipped  and  landed  by  the  Navy. 

n.  All  stores  at  the  various  ports  at  home  or  abroad  to  be  lightered 
to  and  from  the  ship  by  the  Army,  which  does  all  the  work  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  crew. 

b.  During  the  War — at  the  base  of  operations. 

I.'  The  arrangements  as  to  troops  to  be  the  same  as  during 
peace. 

n.  As  regards  stores — boats,  lighters,  and  tugs  must  in  part,  and 
should,  if  possible,  entirely,  be  provided  and  worked  by  the  Navy. 

III.  If  the  stores  be  taken  to  or  from  a  beach,  the  work  of  landing 
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and  ehipping  should  also  devolve  on  the  Navy  up  to  high-water  i 

mark. 

IV.  Wharves  and  piers  being  maintained  by  the  Army  and  in  army 
charge,  the  labour  of  landing  and  shipping  alongside  of  them  should 
devolve  on  the  Army,  the  Navy  being  responsible  for  the  slinging  and 
the  stowage  of  the  craft  (all  work  on  board  the  ship  being  naval), 
and  the  fullest  assistance  being  given  in  hoisting  by  the  military,  if 
troops  be  on  board. 

Such  arrangements  as  foresight  and  local  experience  may 
suggest  in  effecting,  in  a  systematic  way,  the  landing  of  the 
troops,  animals,  and  stores  arriving  from  home,  must  be  made,  by 
the  Principal  Naval  Transport  Officer,  in  consultation  with  the 
Base  Commandant. 

That  the  harmony  of  action  between  them,  on  which  the 
success  of  the  operations  mainly  depends,  may  be  secured,  the 
Principal  Naval  Transport  Officer  should  be  in  direct  and 
constant  communication  with  the  Base  Commandant.  As  the 
difficulties  of  communication  between  these  officers,  were  the  first 
to  live  afloat,  would  materially  delay  the  work,  the  Principal 
Naval  Transport  Officer  should  always,  when  practicable,  reside 
ashore. 

When  there  is  a  proper  Naval  Transport  Officer,  the  military 
authorities  at  the  base  have  nothing  to  do  with  either  troops  or 
stores  until  these  are  landed  on  the  wharf ;  in  other  words,  their 
responsibility  commences  only  from  the  moment  the  naval 
authorities  land  the  troops,  animals,  stores,  and  war  materials 
on  the  wharf  or  shore,  when  they  assume  charge  of  them. 
If  these  are  landed  under  contract,  the  military  authorities 
should  abstain  from  any  action  with  the  contractors,  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  naval  authorities.  This  applies 
in  a  special  manner  to  the  Commissariat  officers,  who  should 
abstain  from  interfering  with  their  stores  and  supplies  until 
they  are  landed  on  the  wharf. 

In  landing  men  and  stores  the  naval  authorities  should  work 
with  the  military,  for  the  latter  only  are  able  to  tell  the  former 
when  they  are  in  a  position  to  receive  them ;  hence  the  naval 
authorities  should  land  troops  and  stores  only  on  a  requisition 
from  the  military.  The  discharging  of  the  transports  can  only 
be  done  with  reference  to  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
military  authorities  for  the  removal  of  all  that  is  landed ;  it  is 
not  purely  a  question  of  emptying  every  transport  as  fast  as 
possible,  for  this  would  conduce  to  an  embarrassing  accumula- 
tion of  stores  on  the  wharf,  if  the  means  for  carting  them  away 
have  not  been  provided  or  are  insufficient. 
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In  the  service  of  landing,  complete  co-operation  between  the 
military  and  naval  authorities  is  necessary,  for  it  is  desirable 
that  the  very  considerable  quantity  of  supplies  and  stores  to  be 
landed  should  not  be  exposed  on  the  beach  longer  than  it 
can  be  avoided.  In  removing  these  large  masses  after  being 
landed,  great  transport  difficulties  will  have  to  be  encountered ; 
this  consideration,  therefore,  must  govern  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  landing  of  the  stores. 

The  number  of  vessels  discharging  at  one  time  will  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  the  wharfage,  but  lack  of  transport  on  shore 
may  at  any  time  delay  the  landing  of  the  stores  and  supplies. 
In  the  Soldiers'  Pocket  Book  (page  111),  the  wharfage  is  divided 
into  five  parts,  in  the  following  proportions :  1st,  Provisions  of 
all  sorts,  50  ;  2nd,  Military  stores,  88 ;  8rd,  Medical  stores,  6  ; 
4th,  Hospital  stores,  10 ;  6th,  Veterinary  purposes,  5. 

Water  transport  from  ship  to  shore,  and  vice  versa,  is  assigned 
by  regulation  to  the  Navy,  and  may  be  done  either  entirely  by 
the  Navy  or  by  a  contractor,  who  furnishes  lighters,  barges, 
tugs,  &c.,  charging  at  a  specified  rate  for  men,  animals,  and 
stores,  the  rate  being  subject  to  a  reduction  when  a  large  number 
are  carried.  It  will  be  always  preferable  for  the  disembarkation 
and  embarkation  of  troops,  supplies,  and  warlike  materials  to  be 
effected  by  the  naval  and  military  services  free  from  any 
assistance  from  civilian  contractors,  for,  besides  being  more 
economical,  this  will  render  the  work  more  simple,  as  it  will 
eliminate  all  dealings  with  a  third  party.  When  a  naval  trans- 
port officer  assumes  charge  of  the  arrangements,  he  should 
take  over  the  control  of  all  existing  contracts  for  landing  and 
shipping,  giving  written  requisitions  to  the  contractor  for  the 
work  he  i^  to  perform.  If  the  work  is  done  by  contract,  accu- 
rate accounts  of  all  articles  landed  and  shipped  must  be  recorded 
by  the  debarkation  officer  to  check  later  on  the  contractor's 
claims. 

At  a  sea  base,  the  Base  Commandant  will  be  assisted  in 
certain  duties  by  a  debarkation  or  landing  officer,  who  forms,  so 
to  say,  the  link  between  the  Principal  Naval  Transport  Officer 
and  the  Base  Commandant.  Nothing  is  more  necessary  than  a 
properly  qualified  officer  to  personally  superintend  all  debarka- 
tions and  embarkations,  and  such  an  officer  is  needed  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  the  proceedings.  This  officer  should  be  named  in 
general  orders,  and  his  office  (which  should  be  marked  outside 
conspicuously  in  large  letters)  should  be  as  near  the  landing- 
place  as  possible,  and,  when  practicable,  in  the  same  building 
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ynik  the  shore  ofificer  of  the  Naval  Transport  Service.  The 
debarkation  officer  will  have  to  proceed  on  board  of  every  trans- 
port as  soon  as  it  arrives,  and  arrange  with  the  IVincipal 
Naval  Transport  Officer  and  the  officer  in  charge,  all  the  details 
of  the  debarkation  of  the  troops  and  stores  on  board.* 

The  duties  which  the  debarkation  officer  will  have  to  super- 
vise are  the  following : — 

(a.)  All  the  arrangements  connected  with  receiving  the  troops, 
animals,  supplies,  and  war  materials  from  the  naval 
authorities  at  the  landing-place. 
(b.)  The  removal  from  the  wharf  of  both  those  articles  which 
are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  army  directly  on  being 
landed,   and  subsequently  during  the  course  of  the 
operations, 
(c.)  The  storing  of  all  the  articles  landed  which  the  army 
may  only  require  gradually  during  the  progress  of  the 
war. 
(d.)  The  arrangements  for  the  re-embarkation  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  of  the  troops  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
and  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  stores. 

The  debarkation  officer  should  be  assisted  by  a  junior  officer  of 
the  Commissariat  Staff  and  of  the  Ordnance  Store  Department, 
who  should  take  charge  of  all  commissariat  and  ordnance 
stores  landed,  and  clear  bills  of  lading  of  all  transports  carrying 
such  articles. 

Signal-posts  should  be  erected  at  the  port  of  debarkation  to 
give  timely  notice  of  the  arrival  of  all  ships,  and  to  communi- 
cate orders  to  them  from  the  shore.  A  semaphore  or  any  other 
signalling  apparatus  can  be  used  for  communication  by  day,  a 
lime  light  with  shutter  apparatus  being  employed  for  night 
work.  Signalling  will  ^be  particularly  needed  when  the  trans- 
ports are  obliged  to  anchor  some  way  off  the  shore.  Transports 
bear  their  numbers  on  both  sides  of  the  ship,  at  the  bows  and 
at  the  stern ;  as  a  rule,  large  black  figures,  three  feet  long,  are 
painted  on  white  patches,  measuring  eight  feet  by  four  feet  and 
a  half;  often  also  a  pennant,  with  or  without  the  number  of  the 
ship,  is  carried  in  addition  to  the  above.      This  pennant  as 

*  When  the  debarkation  or  landing  officer  goes  on  board  of  some  ship  to  dis- 
embark troops,  to  superintend  an  embarkation,  to  survey  or  inspect,  a  special 
distinguishing  pennant  should  be  hoisted  on  board  to  show  where  he  is  to  be 
found.  The  same  should  apply  to  all  other  officers,  heads  of  departments,  who 
may  at  any  time  be  urgently  required  on  shore,  and  difficult  to  be  found  in  a 
large  harbour  fiUed  with  ships.  ^  j 
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carried  on  the  foremast,  mainmast,  or  mizenmast,  designates 
that  cavahry,  infantry,  and  artillery  are  on  board;  a  red 
pennant,  at  the  fore  denoting  a  cargo  of  ammunition ;  and  no 
pennant,  stores  and  supplies.  As  information  conveyed  by  post 
and  telegraph  will  generally  have  apprised  the  officers  at  the 
base  with  the  contents  of  each  transport,  their  number,  in 
reality,  is  all  that  they  require  to  make  out. 

The  anchoring  of  the  transports  should  be  the  care  of  the 
naval  authorities,  ships  being  assigned  their  position  close  to 
the  landing  piers  and  wharves,  according  to  the  troops  they  have 
on  board ;  the  stores  most  needed  being  always  unshipped  first. 
Where  there  are  no  wharves  that  can  be  made  use  of,  landing- 
piers  must  be  constructed;  where  there  are  suitable  wharves 
these  are  preferable,  but  they  may  not  be  in  sufficient  number 
or  extent,  in  which  case  they  may  have  to  be  supplemented  by 
temporary  constructions.  Distinct  landing-places  should  be 
assigned  to  the  troops  and  to  the  stores,  and,  when  possible, 
each  arm  and  each  description  of  stores  should  have  its  own ;  * 
free  communication  between  all  wharves,  piers,  and  landing- 
places,  and  various  parts  of  the  town,  should  be  opened,  and 
separate  roads  be  told  off  for  each  one,  it  being  essential  at  the 
port  of  debarkation  to  prevent  every  obstruction  to  the  traffic. 
If  only  a  part  of  the  general  wharf  is  to  be  used  by  the  military, 
such  portion  should  be  assigned  for  their  exclusive  use.  At 
all  landing-places  for  stores  and  baggage,  steam  cranes  to  lift 
loads  out  of  lighters,  barges,  boats,  &c.,  will  be  a  very  great 
convenience  and  will  save  time  and  labour. 

At  each  landing-place  a  board  should  indicate  what  it  is  set 
apart  for,  a  sentry,  if  needed,  being  stationed  there  to  prevent 
its  being  used  for  any  other  purpose.f  The  hours  of  landing 
will  depend  principally  on  the  weather ;  landing  troops  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  should  be  carefully  avoided.  It  is  recommended 
to  let  ^the  men  have  a  meal  on  board  before  disembarking, 
whenever  such  a  course  can  be  conveniently  pursued.  Close  to 
the  wharf  used  by  the  troops,  some  clear  piece  of  ground  should 
be  reserved  for  them  to  form  up  on  landing,  or  before  embark- 

*  During  the  Secession  war,  at  the  great  dep6t  of  the  American  army  at 
City  Point  there  were  distinct  wharves  for  supplies,  forage,  clothing,  camp 
equipage,  hospital  requirements,  horses  and  mules,  railway  plant,  &c. 

t  Where  the  troops  are  landed,  it  would  be  a  desirable  arrangement  to  set 
up  boards  to  intimate  to  officers  and  men  that  the  landing  is  to  be  strictly 
carried  out  at  attention,  as  if  on  parade,  aU  noise  and  talking  being  forbidden ; 
the  men  being  expected  to  fall  in  at  once  and  form  up  as  directed  as  soon  as 
they  set  foot  on  shore.  C^  r^r^t^\n» 
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ing ;  this  space  might  be  railed  off,  arrangements  being  made 
for  a  supply  of  water,  latrines,  and  other  conveniences,  which 
would  make  it  more  complete.  Here  a  certain  number  of 
stretchers  should  be  kept  for  the  conveyance  of  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  and  some  rough  shelter  as  protection  from  sun,  rain, 
and  wind  should  be  improvised. 

Flat-bottomed  boats  will  be  required  for  landing  and  embark- 
ing horses  and  other  animals,  with  steam-tugs  to  draw  them. 
In  places  like  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Durban,  and  others,  where 
even  in  the  calmest  weather  a  heavy  surf  breaks  on  the  shore, 
large  roomy  lighters  or  surf-boats  are  indispensable.  In  the 
Ashantee  expedition,  fifty  surf-boats  were  sent  out  by  the  War 
Office  to  the  Gold  Coast ;  of  these,  forty-four  were  detailed  for 
army  purposes,  the  other  six  being  assigned  to  the  navy.  At 
Durban,  during  the  Zulu  War,  the  horses  were  brought  across 
the  bar  in  lighters.  About  twenty  tons  of  sand  were  laid  on  the 
bottom  of  each  lighter,  to  afford  a  good  foot-hold,  and  the  animals 
were  packed  down  below  as  close  as  possible  (about  thirty-eight 
in  each  lighter),  their  heads  being  made  fast  to  a  spar  running 
fore  and  aft  amidships;  a  sling  was  also  adjusted  under  each 
animal  for  further  security. 

Steam-launches  are  very  useful  for  towing  a  number  of  boats 
at  a  time,  for  moving  quickly  from  ship  to  ship,  and  for  employ- 
ment in  many  other  ways.  There  is  no  denying  the  usefulness 
of  these  launches,  they  have  become  now  quite  indispensable 
for  harbour  work ;  there  should  be  plenty  of  them,  each  one  told 
off  for  a  special  work. 

A  body  of  carriers  or  porters,  for  loading  and  unloading  ships, 
lighters,  or  barges,  loading  carts,  clearing  stores  from  the 
wharves,  and  similar  work,  will  come  in  very  useful  at  the  port 
of  debarkation ;  where  there  is  no  regular  transport  a  local  one 
should  be  organised.  Carriers  should  work  in  batches  of  200 
men,  each  batch  being  under  a  steady  non-commissioned  officer 
acting  as  overseer.  They  should  be  paid  according  to  the 
actual  work  done,  a  metal  mark  or  token  being  given  for  each 
load  carried,  a  certain  number  of  which  should  go  to  a  shilling ; 
the  men  should  be  settled  with  each  evening  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  labours. 

Spacious  buildings,  magazines,  and  yards  should  be  cleared 
for  the  reception  of  military  stores  and  supplies ;  these  should 
be  in  localities  free  from  all  danger  of  fire,  if  possible  isolated, 
and  not  surrounded  by  small  or  badly-built  houses.  If  there  is 
ample  store-room  this  will  permit  of  each  description  of  stores 
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being  kept  separate,  and,  therefore,  more  easily  got  at  when 
required.  In  the  absence  of  suitable  buildings  sheds  may  have 
to  be  improvised ;  but  where  there  are  neither  buildings  that 
can  be  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  supplies  and  warlike 
stores,  nor  materials  for  erecting  temporary  storehouses,  these 
must  be  stacked  in  the  open,  a  supply  of  tarpaulins  being 
obtained  to  cover  all  articles  of  a  perishable  nature.  Some 
clear,  level,  and  dry  piece  of  ground  should  be  selected  for  the 
purpose;  this  might  be  divided,  by  white-painted  lines,  into 
several  square  spaces,  each  square  being  reserved  for  a  special 
description  of  article,  with  a  board  to  denote  contents.  Between 
these  squares  should  be  left  broad  passages  to  allow  of  a  free 
circulation  for  waggons,  carts,  and  pack-animals.  All  stores, 
whether  kept  in  buildings  or  stacked  in  the  open,  should  be 
securely  guarded. 

It  being  very  essential  to  keep  the  wharves  clear  of  any 
accumulation  of  stores,  and  to  economise  labour,  the  stores 
on  being  landed  should  be  at  once  conveyed  to  the  magazines 
or  places  assigned  for  their  reception.  If  carts  or  waggons 
in  sufficient  number  are  available,  it  would  appear  preferable 
to  send  those  articles  which  the  army  will  require  at  once, 
or  very  soon,  one  stage  forward,  so  as  to  avoid  the  waste  of  time 
and  labour  in  loading  and  unloading. 

A  baggage  store  should  be  established  at  the  base,  in  which 
should  be  placed  the  officers*  bullock  tnmks,  company  squad 
bags,  kit  bags,  and  any  other  regimental  surplus  property 
landed  with  each  corps,  or  that  may  afterwards,  during  the 
operations,  be  sent  out  for  it  from  home.  On  a  regiment, 
battalion,  or  battery  landing  at  the  base,  all  regimental  neces- 
saries and  clothing  not  required  for  immediate  use  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  Ordnance  Store  Department  officer,  and 
deposited  in  his  store.  Our  soldiers  are  furnished  with  too 
many  articles,  which  are  above  what  they  require  on  active 
service,  and  when  we  reflect  that  they  have  to  follow  and  pursue 
an  enemy  encumbered  with  little  clothing,  stores,  or  other 
impedimenta,  it  will  be  apparent  what  need  there  is  to  reduce  to 
the  utmost  extent  the  kit  they  have  to  carry.  If  the  surplus 
articles  of  kit  were  replaced  by  spare  ammunition  and  portable 
food,  many  operations  now  difficult  to  undertake  would  become 
comparatively  easy.  A  change  of  clothing  may  be  dispensed 
with  if  a  liberal  supply  of  soap  to  wash  their  things  with  is  pro- 
vided, and  regular  washing  parades  are  enforced. 

A  portion  of  the  baggage  store  should  be  partitioned^off,  and 
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assigned  for  the  exclusive  use  of  each  corps ;  and  the  person  in 
charge  of  it,  who  should  be  a  reliable  private  belonging  to  the 
corps,  should  keep  a  correct  register  of  all  articles  received, 
showing  how  they  have  been  disposed  of  from  time  to  time.  He 
should  take  his  orders  from  the  Base  Commandant  for  the 
transmission  to  the  head-quarters  of  his  corpp,  or  to  an 
advanced  magazine,  of  any  of  the  articles  entrusted  to  his 
custody.  A  senior  non-commissioned  officer  should  be  placed 
in  charge  of  these  regimental  store-keepers,  acting  as  a  baggage- 
master,  who  might  be  assisted  in  his  work,  if  necessary,  by  a 
certain  number  of  labomrers  hired  locally. 

The  baggage-store  should  be  located  in  the  proximity  of  the 
landing-wharf,  but  at  an  interval  of  about  eighty  yards  from 
the  water's  edge ;  it  should  be  connected  by  a  siding  with  the 
main  line  where  a  railway  is  available. 

In  all  cases  where  suitable  buildings  are  not  available  at  the 
base,  and  temporary  sheds,  for  want  of  materials  or  other 
causes,  cannot  be  prepared,  a  store-house  of  timber  frames  and 
corrugated  iron  might  be  sent  out  from  home,  being  set  up  by 
the  Boyal  Engineers  on  arrival.  In  tropical  climates  a  verandah 
for  protection  from  the  sun  and  rain  would  prove  a  convenient 
addition.  If  there  are  no  convenient  detached  buildings,  a 
portion  of  the  baggage  store  might  be  set  apart  as  an  office  for 
the  debarkation  officer.  The  Commissariat  and  Ordnance  Store 
officers  working  with  him  should  also  be  provided  with  an  office ; 
for  this  a  portion  of  their  own  store-houses,  if  separate  ones  can 
be  arranged,  might  be  appropriated. 

By  packing  the  surplus  clothing  in  squad-bags  there  will  be 
economy  of  room  in  the  store ;  each  bag  should  be  marked 
outside  with  the  letter  of  the  company  painted  in  large  size,  and 
should  further  bear  a  wooden  tally  firmly  attached  to  it.  A  list 
showing  the  regimental  numbers  and  names  of  the  owners' 
bundles  should  be  pasted  inside  the  bag;  each  bundle  being 
securely  tied  up  and  marked  with  the  owner's  names  to  facilitate 
the  finding  of  his  property  should  he  for  any  reason  have  to 
embark  independent  of  his  company.  Kit-bags,  before  being 
admitted  into  store,  should  likewise  be  marked  with  a  pasted 
label  showing  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  should  bear  a  metal 
tally.  The  sorting  of  the  articles  to  be  left  behind  in  store  will 
have  to  be  done  on  board  ship  before  the  troops  are  landed, 
directions  should,  therefore,  be  conveyed  to  commanding  officers 
as  early  as  practicable,  detailing  what  articles  are  to  be  taken 
with  the  troops,  and  what  are  to  be  left  behind.    ^  r 
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All  military  baggage  should  pass  through  the  embarkation 
oflScer  to  prevent  overcharges  by  shipping  agents  for  weight  and 
measure.  All  should  be  measured  and  weighed  under  his 
superintendence,  in  conjunction  with  the  contractor,  if  possible, 
otherwise  the  contractor  should  accept  his  measurements ;  the 
Principal  Naval  Transport  Ofl&cer  paying  his  demands  on  certifi- 
cates signed  by  the  embarkation  officer. 

One  or  more  good  civilian  clerks  (not  difficult  to  engage  in 
our  large  sea-port  towns  or  docks),  men  accustomed  to  land  and 
embark  cargo,  might  be  employed  under  the  debarkation  officer. 
These  men  being  skilled  in  checking,  measuring,  and  loading 
stores,  should  be  used  as  shipping-clerks. 

Certain  arrangements  regard  the  town  itself,  and  it  will  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  look  after  the  sanitary  condition 
of  a  place  through  which  thousands  of  troops  are  to  pass,  and 
in  which  a  large  number  of  seamen  may  be  continually  landing. 
The  town  itself  should  be  placed  without  delay  in  charge  of  a 
sanitary  officer,  as  the  water-supply,  the  refuse  yards,  the 
latrines,  burial-places,  drains,  &c.,  will  all  demand  attention. 
Should  the  existing  conservancy  arrangements  show  any  apparent 
neglect  of  the  usual  precautions,  proper  establishments  of 
sweepers,  with  water  and  refuse  carts,  must  be  entertained. 

A  body  of  police,  both  foot  and  mounted,  is  indispensable,  as 
spies  and  all  sorts  of  questionable  characters  are  sure  to  flock 
to  the  port  of  debarkation.  As  few  strangers  as  possible  should 
be  permitted  to  land,  and  all  people  who  cannot  render  a  satis- 
factory account  of  themselves  should  be  kept  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  police.  To  guard  against  having  a  number  of 
non-effectives,  all  women  of  loose  character  should  be  period- 
ically examined  by  a  medical  officer,  all  diseased  ones  being 
confined  in  a  proper  hospital  or  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 
To  a  body  of  detectives  should  be  assigned  the  important  duty 
of  ferreting  out  spies. 

In  a  town  where  the  streets  are  not  named  or  lighted  by 
night,  steps  should  at  once  be  taken  to  remedy  these  wants. 
Good  markets  for  vegetables,  poultry,  meat,  groceries,  fruit,  &c., 
must  be  established,  every  inducement  being  offered  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  to  bring  in  their 
supplies  and  to  offer  them  for  sale. 

Particularly  at  night  the  town  should  be  patrolled  by  the 
police  or  by  picquets,  when  all  soldiers  or  sailors  out  of  quarters 
and  all  disorderly  people  or  persons  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  themselves  should  be  confined.    For  this  nurposej 
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police-stations  or  guard-houses  with  cells  must  be  established 
in  various  quarters  of  the  town.  Where  the  population  is 
hostile  the  inhabitants  should  be  compelled  to  remain  indoors 
after  a  certain  hour  of  the  night,  all  soldiers  and  sailors  being 
restricted  to  their  quarters  or  to  their  ships  after  dark.  Par- 
ticular restriction  must  be  placed  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks ;  the  base  being  a  place  for  work  the  greatest  order  must 
be  maintained,  and  the  prevention  of  drunkenness,  therefore, 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  Drunkenness  and 
riotousness  at  the  port  of  debarkation  must  be  checked  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent. 

Alarm  soimds,  in  the  event  of  fires  occurring,  must  be  arranged 
for ;  fire-engines,  which  might  be  obtained  from  the  men-of-war 
or  transports  if  no  others  are  to  be  found,  must  be  kept  in 
different  quarters  of  the  town,  with  parties  of  men  told  off  to 
work  them.  It  should  be  understood  that  every  able-bodied  man 
is  bound  to  render  assistance  in  case  of  fire.. 

The  time  of  day  should  be  given  by  the  Base  Commandant ; 
it  should  be  kept  as  the  proper  time  by  the  town,  and  by  it 
should  all  working  hours  be  regulated. 

Post  and  telegraph  offices  will  have  to  be  opened  under  the 
direction  of  the  officers  of  those  departments.  It  will  also  be 
useful  to  have  an  inquiry  office  where  officers  and  others  on 
landing  may  obtain  any  information  they  require.  For  this 
purpose  some  small  building  close  to  the  main  landing-place 
would  be  most  convenient.  If  the  base  town  is  large,  and 
time  permits,  a  small  directory,  with  map  of  port  of  debarka- 
tion, list  of  principal  buildings  used  for  military  purposes, 
means  of  transport  available,  value  of  money,  prices  of  articles, 
tariff  for  conveyances  and  .transport,  principal  tradesmen, 
postal,  telegraphic,  and  clerical  information,  tide  tables,  country 
weights  and  measures,  main  roads  to  the  front,  and  any  other 
local  information,  might  be  compiled,  this  would  greatly  assist 
all  new  arrivals.  All  important  and  useful  information  should 
be  posted  up  in  the  shape  of  notices  in  conspicuous  places 
about  the  town,  both  in  the  language  of  the  country  and  of  the 
army. 

The  principal  buildings  of  the  town  must  be  inspected,  the 
best  being  appropriated  for  hospitals,  magazines,  depots,  depart- 
mental offices,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  officer's  quarters,  and 
barracks.  All  these  and  other  public  buildings  should  bear  on 
their  walls  in  large  characters,  both  in  the  language  of  the 
country  and  of  the  army,  the  use  to  which  they  have  been 
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temporarily  assigned.  In  the  appropriation  of  buildings  the 
best  should  be  set  apart  for  hospitals,  as  places  for  the  recep- 
tion and  treatment  of  sick  and  woimded  before  re-embark- 
ation are  very  necessary.  These  should  be  prepared  by  the 
Medical  Department,  and  to  each  one  should,  if  possible,  be 
attached  a  sanitarium  for  officers.  A  small  rest-house  for 
officers  arriving  at,  and  departing  from,  the  base,  could  not 
but  prove  a  boon  to  many  officers  with  slender  purses.  Special 
isolated  buildings  in  unfrequented  localities  should  be  selected 
for  the  safe  custody  of  gunpowder  and  all  other  combustible 
materials. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  than  to  obtain  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good  water  at  the  base,  for  not  only  will  water  be 
required  here  for  the  troops  and  the  townspeople,  but  the  ships 
will  require  a  considerable  quantity  of  fresh  water  before  going 
out  of  port.  Arrangements  must  also  be  made  to  send  it  to 
them  when  compelled  to  lie  out  in  the  offing.  Boats  for  this 
purpose  should  be  prepared  with  large  tanks,  the  water  being 
passed  into  the  ship's  tanks  by  means,  either  of  a  steam  force- 
pump  forming  part  of  the  water-boat  itself,  or  by  the  ship's  own 
pumps.  If  the  transports  lie  alongside  a  pier  or  wharf,  a 
leather  hose  can  be  attached  to  the  main  for  the  purpose.  The 
usual  cubical  iron  tanks,  measuring  four  feet  each  way,  which 
are  generally  used  for  the  purpose,  take  in  about  400  gallons  of 
water;  each  one  can  be  filled  in  about  six  minutes  where  a 
leather  hose  of  two  and  a  half  inch  thread  is  attached  to  the 
main.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  S.  S.  Wye 
was  converted  into  a  condensing  ship  for  the  navy;  in  the 
Abyssinian  expedition  a  condensing  apparatus  was  likewise  pro- 
vided. In  steamers  the  condensing  apparatus  may  be  used  in 
long  voyages ;  but,  putting  aside  entirely  the  question  of 
economy,  if  fresh  water  is  to  be  obtained  it  will  be  found  more 
palatable  and  preferable  to  condensed  water. 

Where  a  large  number  of  steamers  will  be  employed,  a  coal- 
ing yard,  with  many  thousand  tons  of  coals,  must  be  provided ; 
this  should  be  situated  in  some  convenient  locality,  and  to  it 
should  be  attached  tugs  and  barges  to  expedite  the  work  of 
coaling. 

A  workshop  of  shoemakers,  tailors,  carpenters,  smiths, 
saddlers,  and  harness  makers,  with  a  shoeing  forge  (in  fact  a 
miniature  arsenal)  in  which  can  be  executed  all  manner  of 
petty  repairs,  should  also  be  established,  and  here  a  stock  of 
entrenching  and  working  tools  should  be  stored. 
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A  clean,  healthy  encamping  ground  for  the  troops  landing 
should  be  selected;  this  should  be  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
town,  and  to  it  all  the  troops  should  be  marched  on  first 
landing.  A  standing  camp,  under  a  camp  commandant, 
should  be  prepared  there,  with  tents  pitched  ready  for  troops 
arriving  and  departing.  The  equipment  for  the  camp  should  be 
issued  to  the  camp  commandant  by  the  Ordnance  Store  Depart- 
ment, and  he  should  keep  the  articles  in  a  store  in  camp, 
issuing  them  from  time  to  time  as  required.  Corps  for  embarka- 
tion should  arrive  at  least  two  clear  days  before  embarkation,  to 
make  everything  ready  for  their  ultimate  departure.  Printed 
embarkation  orders  should  be  given  to  commanding  officers,  and 
should  be  in  their  hands  a  few  days  before  the  embarkation 
takes  place.  A  rigid  compliance  with  these  orders  should  be 
enforced,  as  it  will  facilitate  the  embarkation. 

Troops  in  the  town  would  only  increase  the  number  of  idlers 
who  fill  the  thoroughfares,  and  could  only  obstruct  work;  the 
great  point  at  the  port  of  debarkation  being  to  eliminate  every 
element  of  confusion  or  disorder,  the  troops  should  be  kept  out 
of  it  as  much  as  possible. 

All  detached  officers  on  landing,  and  again  on  re-embarking, 
should  register  their  names  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 
This  regulation  should  be  equally  enforced  on  all  visitors,  news- 
paper correspondents,  and  people  unconnected  with  the  army, 
who  should  not  be  permitted  to  visit  the  army  unless  provided 
with  a  proper  passport  issued  by  the  Base  Commandant. 

The  selection  of  proper  burial-grounds  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
various  denominations  should  be  considered.  The  defensive 
works  for  the  protection  of  the  port  of  debarkation  or  landing- 
place,  will  be  undertaken  by  the  officers  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers, 
but  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  issued  to  them  by  the 
Base  Commandant  in  all  cases  where  he  is  the  supreme  military 
authority  at  the  base. 

Whilst  endeavouring  to  show  what  are  the  principal  duties  to 
be  attended  to  at  the  base,  and  the  steps  necessary  to  take 
to  establish  there  order  and  regularity,  the  fact  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  the  sea  being  our  principal  line  of  communica- 
tions, embarkations  as  well  as  debarkations  will  have  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  Base  Commandant ;  for,  during  the  course 
of  a  war,  demonstrations  may  have  to  be  carried  out  at  some 
points  on  the  coast  of  the  invaded  country,  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  will  have  to  be  shipped  off  to  convalescent  depots,  or  to 
their  native  country,  and,  after  all,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
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the  debarkation  ofl&cer  will  have  to  reverse  his  operations  and 
put  the  troops  again  on  board  for  conveyance  home.* 

The  Base  Commandant  must,  on  this  last  point,  take  his 
orders  from  the  Quartermaster-General,  through  the  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Line  of  Communications,  and  arrange  with  the 
Principal  Naval  Transport  Officer  for  the  re-embarkation  of 
the  troops.  Amongst  other  necessary  arrangements  provision 
should  be  made  in  each  ship  for  suitable  clothing  for  the  use  of 
the  troops  when  passing  from  a  warm  into  a  cold  latitude. 

Mail  steamers  proceeding  home  from  the  port  of  debarkation, 
may  be  useful  to  send  sick  men  by,  particularly  when  any  delay 
is  undesirable ;  a  contract  for  passages  should  be  made  with  the 
various  companies,  using  all  alike  as  required,  an  advantage 
when  their  steamers  leave  on  different  dates. 

*  Proper  returns  of  invalidB,  and  other  details,  proceeding  home  on  various 
aooounts,  should  be  transmitted  by  the  Base  Commandant  to  the  proper 
authorities  at  home  by  post,  to  allow  [of  preparations  being  made  for  their 
reception  and  disposal  on  arrival. 
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By  H.  Bardolph. 


The  number  of  regiments  composing  the  Indian  axmy  is  to  be 
reduced,  but  the  total  strength  of  the  force  under  the  new  rigime 
is  to  be  slightly  increased,  the  men  belonging  to  the  regiments 
about  to  be  broken  up  being  absorbed  into  the  remaining  corps. 
Such  is  our  latest  news  on  the  subject  of  army  organisation 
from  India.    Recently,  also,  new  rules  regulating  retiring  pen- 
sions, and  the  tenure  of  regimental  commands,  have  come  into 
force,  which,  combined  with  the  latest  edict,  evidently  shows 
that  the  Government  of  India  is  at  last  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  reorganisation  of  its  army  is  needed,  and  at  once,  with- 
out further  delay.     It  has  been  evident  for  a  long  time  past,  to 
all  who  gave  the   army  and  its   belongings  a  thought,   that 
some  very  material  changes,  if  not  complete  reorganisation, 
were  sorely  needed ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  late  Afghan 
war  has  gone  far  to  convince  the  majority  of  those  remain- 
ing obstinate.     The  Army  Commission  held  at  Simla  was  the 
first  indication  that  Government  itself  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
existing  state  of  affairs,  and  that  it  was  about  to  take  steps  to 
inquire  fully  into  the  matter.     A  report  was  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  its  recommendations,  only  arrived  at  after  infinite 
labour  and  deep  thought,  gathered  from  the  evidence  of  distin- 
guished officers  of  each  Presidency  well  qualified  to  give  their 
various  opinions,   and  finally   embodied  and  put  into  shape 
by  an  even  more  distinguished  and  capable  body  of  officials, 
were  laid  before  Government.     However,  whatever  the  recom- 
mendations suggested,  the  report  has  virtually  been  burked  as 
regards  the  general  public,  and  seems  to  have  fallen  on  barren 
ground   as  far  as   Government  itself  is   concerned,  since  no 
steps  apparently  were  taken  for  making  any  changes,  and  so 
long  a  time  has  now  elapsed  since  the  report  was  issued  and  the 
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Commission  broken  up.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Commission  made  some  very  important  suggestions,  and  recom- 
mended many  changes  ;  but  whatever  they  may  have  been,  it  is 
clear  to  everyone,  as  we  stated  before,  that  reorganisation  is 
necessary,  that  something  must  be  done  and  that  at  once,  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  our  Indian  army,  and  conduce  to  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  our  great  Indian  Empire. 

The  old  saying,  "If  you  wish  for  peace,  prepare  for  war," 
must  be  known  to  all ;  and  had  we  always  acted  on  this  maxim, 
much  anxiety  would  have  been  spared  to  us,  and  many  more 
political  victories  and  more  prestige  have  fallen  to  our  lot.  But 
we  seem  as  a  nation  to  be  imbued  with  the  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  maxims,  and  severely  have  we  suffered  in  con- 
sequence from  unpreparedness  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  our 
own  policy. 

The  Franco-German  war  should  be  a  lesson  to  us ;  and  with 
all  the  wealth  and  means  at  our  disposal,  it  will  certainly  be  our 
own  fault  if  from  an  obstinate  adherence  to  such  a  short-sighted 
policy  we  some  day  or  another  taste  the  bitter  fruits  of  it,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  French  themselyes  did  at  Metz  and  Sedan. 
The  late  Afghan  war  has  shown  us  that  we  possess  troops 
capable  of  holding  their  own  against  any  enemy  if  well  and  pro- 
perly led.  Of  course  we  refer  to  the  native  troops,  who  have 
always  compared  very  favourably  with  our  line  regiments,  and 
are  troops,  in  fact,  of  which  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  ; 
but  the  most  glaring  fault  of  all  in  the  system  is,  that  we  have 
positively  no  reserve.  Had  our  late  operations  in  Afghanistan 
been  protracted,  had  they  been  of  a  more  arduous  nature,  trying 
in  a  greater  degree  the  energy  and  physique  of  the  men,  had  the 
troops  only  been  compelled  to  endure  one  quarter  the  sufferings 
of  the  Crimea  or  the  Mutiny,  or  one-eighth  the  fighting  of  either 
of  those  campaigns,  had  there  been  several  more  battles  of  the 
nature  of  Maiwand,  with  equal  losses,  though  the  results  were 
in  our  favour,  we  do  not  say  that  the  courage  and  spirit  of  the 
troops  would  have  given  way,  or  that  their  discipline  or  esprit 
de  corps  would  have  been  impaired  by  such  trials,  but  we  do  say 
that  the  loss  of  men  in  action,  and  from  sickness  and  privations, 
would  have  soon  reduced  our  fighting  power  to  a  minimum,  which 
would  have  continued  to  become  smaller  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
fully less,  the  longer  the  operations  lasted.  There  can  be  only 
one  reason  assigned  for  this,  and  that  is,  that  under  existing 
circumstances  we  are  compelled  to  live  on  our  capital,  utilise 
the  flower  of  our  army,  with  no  proper  means  of  feeding  it 
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when  required,  and  absolutely  no  reserve  upon  which  to  &11 
back,  on  an  emergency. 

The  Indian  army  as  now  constituted  is  ample  for  any  duties 
required  of  it  in  times  of  peace,  and  can  without  feeling  it  spare 
men  for.  the  undertaking  of  such  trumpery  so-called  campaigns 
as  the  "Loshai,"  **  Jowakie/'^^'Perak,"  "Naga,"  and  "Sonthal," 
&c.  &c. ;  but  for  the  proper  conduct  of  extended  operations,  «uid 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  safety  in  India  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  miserably  insufficient,  and  has  ever  proved  itself  so.  We 
do  not  want  a  standing  army  of  more  men  than  there  is  now,  in 
fact,  we  might  do  with  a  smaller  force,  but  what  we  want  is  a 
properly  constituted  reserve,  by  means  of  which  at  a  moment's 
notice,  a  well-equipped  force  of  at  least  60,000  men  could  be 
freed  for  despatch  to  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  be  from  time  to 
time  reinforced  according  ^to  requirements,  and  the  peace  and 
safety  of  India  itself  ensured  at  the  same  time.  A  contingent  of 
60,000  men  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  us  in  Europe,  and 
if  trusted  with  something  more  than  the  occupation  of  Malta  or 
Gibraltar,  would  doubtless  render  a  good  account  of  itself 
against  any  foe.  All  sentiment  and  foolish  ideas  as  to  the  inad- 
visability  of  our  employing  our  native  troops  in  a  European  war, 
must  be  got  rid  of  at  all  hazards.  They  are  as  much  our  troops 
as  any  of  the  regiments  of  the  line,  they  are  loyal  and  willing  to 
go  anywhere,  so  that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  employment 
on  account  of  caste,  &c.,  and  if  we  are  ready  to  employ  them  in 
the  defence  of  India  itself,  or  to  prosecute  wars  on  the  bounda- 
ries of  India,  why  should  we  hesitate  for  one  moment  in  employ- 
ing them  in  Europe,  if  necessary,  in  aid  of  England  ? 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  worst  fault,  viz.  want  of  a 
reserve,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  propose  a  plan  by  which  an 
efficient  one  may  be  maintained.  Besides,  there  is  no  organised 
transport,  the  European  officers  per  regiment  are  insufficient 
in  number,  the  orders  regulating  their  pay,  promotion,  and 
employment,  as  well  as  the  entire  method  of  officering  the 
native  army  with  Europeans  in  the  combatant  and  non- 
combatant  branches,  are  most  unsatisfactory.  These  will  all  be 
dealt  with  by  us  separately ;  but  in  the  scope  of  such  an  article 
it  will  be  impossible  to  go  into  details  minutely,  so  that  all  our 
suggestions  will  be  on  a  general  scale  more  or  less. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ideas  of  our  military  advisers  on  the 
merits  of  short  v.  long  service  for  the  English  army,  we  are 
confident  that  it  is  recognised  by  all  but  perhaps  a  very  few, 
that  for  the  Indian  army  long  service  is  a  sine  qua  non.    Under 
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existing  rules,  a  sepoy  on  enlistment  must  serve  three  years 
before  he  can  claim  his  discharge ;  very  few  do  claim  it,  and 
nearly  all  are  Pathans,  Afreedis,  or  Cabulis.  If  invalided  by 
a  medical  board  after  fifteen  years'  service,  a  pension  for  life  is 
granted  at  four  rupees  per  mensem  for  a  sepoy,  and  so  on  accord- 
ing to  rank  at  time  of  discharge.  The  great  object  of  the  native 
undoubtedly  is  to  get  a  pension,  it  is  the  goal  they  have  in  view, 
and  in  very  many  cases,  having  earned  their  first  pension,  they 
commence  malingering  and  scheming  to  go.  They  cannot  go 
on  the  pension  at  will,  but  must  be  declared  unfit  by  the  board ; 
so  that  by  this  means  the  unscrupulous  ones,  having  obtained  a 
pension,  avoid  further  service ;  and  by  means  of  the  board  many 
commanding  officers  also  manage  to  get  rid  of  useless  bad  bar- 
gains on  some  plea  or  another,  though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
on  what  plea,  when  one  frequently  sees  so  many  able-bodied 
healthy  pensioners  that  would  put  to  shame  many  a  sepoy  still 
in  the  ranks.  If  the  sepoy  is  declared  unfit  for  service  after  ten 
or  under  fifteen  years'  service,  he  receives  a  gratuity  only 
according  to  the  length  of  his  service.  After  thirty-six  years' 
service,  all  ranks  may  claim  their  discharge  under  any  circum- 
stances, receiving  the  double  pension,  as  it  is  called  (seven 
rupees  per  mensem  for  a  sepoy,  and  so  on  according  to  rank 
when  pensioned),  and  now  sever  all  connection  with  Govern- 
ment, as  in  fact  they  do  under  the  previous  circmnstances  also. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  very  long  service  system.  As  stated,  a 
man  can  bid  farewell  to  the  army  after  three  years,  but  very  few 
do  so,  and  those  nearly  always  of  one  class  and  race,  as  the 
pension  offered  is  sufficient  bait  to  tempt  by  far  the  largest 
number  to  serve  on.  This  system,  therefore,  as  the  reader  will 
at  once  perceive,  gives  us  a  fine  force  in  India,  and  seasoned 
soldiers,  but  absolutely  no  reserve  and  no  means  of  feeding  the 
army  should  large  reinforcements  be,  on  an  emergency,  needed. 
It  is  true  that  during  the  Mutiny  they  called  out  the  pensioners, 
but  we  should  like  to  know  how  many  of  them  responded  to 
the  call.  Again,  during  the  late  Afghan  war,  the  various  officers 
entrusted  with  the  military  pension  payments,  were  directed  to 
make  out  statistics  of  the  nmnbers  of  male  pensioners  between 
thirty  and  forty,  forty  and  fifty,  and  over  fifty  years  of  age,  how 
many  under  each  head  were  able  in  their  opinion  to  serve  again 
in  the  field  or  cantonment,  and  how  many,  on  being  asked, 
expressed  a  willingness  to  do  so.  The  statistics  called  for  were 
made  out,  what  became  of  them  we  do  not  know ;  but  this  we 
can  state  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  pensioners  one  and  all 
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— one-armed,  one-legged,  no-armed  and  no-legged,  blind  and 
lame,  and  suffering  from  every  wound  and  disease  that  can 
be  imagined — declared  their  willingness  to  return  to  duty,  if 
required,  with  such  professions  of  loyalty  and  gratitude  for  past 
favours  received,  as  only  a  native  knows  how  to  use,  and  with 
which  every  Anglo-Indian  must  be  thoroughly  familiar.     Of 
course  this  was  very  satisfactory,  but  it  was  never  put  to  the 
test ;  and  we  should,  we  must  confess,  without  wishing  to  im- 
pugn the  loyalty  and  truthfulness  of  the  native,  like  to  see  this 
scheme  given  a  trial,  and  to  judge  of  the  result.    But  under  any 
circumstances,  this  is  the  only  means  in  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment to  reinforce  its  army  on  an  emergency,  and  therefore  the 
only  reserve  it  can  boast  of — ^if  such  a  collection  of  blind,  halt, 
lame,  and  idiots,  can  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  reserve  at 
all.    It  is  best,  therefore,  to  tell  the  truth  at  once,  and  confess 
our  shortcomings — we  have  no  reserve,  and  that  fact  wiU  not 
bear  glossing  over.   The  peace  strength  of  the  various  regiments 
of  the  Indian  army  is  kept  up  without  much  difficulty,  as,  with 
the  exception  of  Goorkhas,  recruits  of  other  classes  and  races 
are  fairly  plentiful.    At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  all 
regiments  were  ordered  to  recruit  up  to  a  war  strength.    As 
that  meant  ninety-six  extra  men  to  every  cavalry  regiment,  and 
200  to  each  infantry  regiment,  to  obtain  such  a  large  body  of 
men  at  a  moment's  notice  was  no  ea^y  thiug  to  do,  and  though 
by  the  end  of  the  war  nearly  every  regiment  had  obtained  the 
necessary  number  of  men,  and  many  had  made  the  majority 
of  them  efficient,  still  not  a  single  corps  that  went  on  service 
was  even  able  to  boast  of  a  complete  peace  strength  in  the 
field.     The  peace  strength  for  an  infantry  regiment  is,  we 
believe,  742  of  all  ranks.    No  infantry  regiment  in  the  late 
Afghan  war  mustered  more  than  600  or  650  men  across  our 
border,  and  putting  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  extra  200  men 
out  of  the  question,  there  was  their  training  and  preparation 
to  be  considered  before  they  could  join  the  battalion  in  the  field; 
so  that  if  the  corps  had  suffered  severely  in  action  or  from 
sickness,  they  would  have  had  a  poor  chance  of  getting  speedy 
reinforcements.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  some  rules  should 
be  made,  by  which  the  army  on  a  peace  footing  should  be 
efficient,  so  that  it  can  at  a  moment's  notice  be  expanded  to  a  war 
footing  if  necessary,  without  weakening  our  hold  on  the  country 
or  in  any  way  endangering  the  safety  of  the  Indian  empire. 
We  do  not  wish  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  croakers  and  prophesy 
unlikely  evils,  but  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  we  should 
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always  bear  in  mind  the  events  of  1867-9,  and  however  unlikely 
it  may  be  that  there  will  be  a  recurrence  of  those  events,  it  is 
our  manifest  duty  to  face  the  matter  boldly  and  with  determina- 
tion, so  that,  short  of  a  miracle,  there  cannot  be  a  recurrence. 
Having,  therefore,  pointed  out  the  faults  in  the  present  organ- 
isation, we  now  propose  a  substitute,  and  one  that  we  consider 
will  meet  all  requirements. 

The  soldier's  service  to  be  of  three  periods — 1st,  with  the 
colours;  2nd,  with  the  first  reserve;  8rd,  with  the  second 
reserve — and  then  freedom,  with  pension.  Service  with  the 
colours,  twelve  years,  after  which  discharge  can  be  claimed  with 
a  very  small  gratuity.  No  discharge  can  be  claimed  till  six 
years  after  enlistment,  and  all  discharged  men  between  six  and 
twelve  years'  service  to  receive  nothing.  If  declared  by  a 
medical  board  as  unfit  for  further  service  between  eight  and 
twelve  years,  discharge  with  a  more  liberal  gratuity,  and  if 
rendered  so  by  injuries  received  on  duty,  discharge  with  gratuity 
according  to  length  of  service,  but  no  limit  as  to  amount  of 
service,  i.e.  a  sepoy  can  be  discharged  with  a  gratuity  on  this 
account  before  six  years.  After  twelve  years  with  the  colours,  the 
native  soldier,  whatever  his  rank,  may  pass  into  the  first  reserve. 
This  means  twelve  years  more  in  the  first  reserve,  assembly 
for  training  for  four  months  annually,  and  the  liability  on 
emergency  to  be  called  out  for  service  in  the  field  with  the 
regiment  in  which  he  has  originally  served,  or  with  a  batta- 
lion composed  of  first  reserve  men.  He  will  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  two  rupees  per  mensem  for  a  sepoy,  and  so  on  up- 
wards, while  at  home,  and  full  pay  of  rank  while  training, 
with  cost  of  journey  from  his  home  to  the  place  of  assembly. 
He  can  claim  his  discharge  at  any  time  on  the  following  con- 
ditions : — 1st,  up  to  six  years  in  the  first  reserve,  only  the 
gratuity  he  would  have  got  had  he  gone  after  his  service  with 
the  colours ;  between  six  and  nine,  the  pension  of  rank  drawn 
by  him  while  not  out  training ;  and  between  nine  and  twelve, 
a  gratuity  according  to  service  in  addition.  Discharge  for 
wounds,  &c.,  received  on  duty : — ^first  four  years,  the  pay  when 
not  training ;  second  four  years,  a  gratuity  in  addition ;  and 
final  four  years,  the  pay  when  not  training  for  the  second 
reserve.  After  twelve  years'  service  he  can  enter  the  second 
reserve  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  If  he  enters  he  will  receive 
pay  at  the  rate  of  four  rupees  per  mensem  for  a  sepoy,  and 
80  on  upwards,  while  at  home,  and  full  pay  of  rank  while  out 
training  for  two  months  annually,  with  travelling  expenses.    He 
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incurs  the  liability  on  emergency  to  be  called  out  for  service  in 
cantonments,  either  with  his  old  regiment  or  a  battalion  com- 
posed of  second  reserve  men.  Can  claim  his  discharge  at  any 
time  on  the  following  conditions : — Up  to  six  years  in  the  second 
reserve,  only  what  he  would  have  obtained  had  he  retired  at 
the  end  of  his  service  in  the  first  reserve;  between  six  and 
nine  years,  four  rupees  per  mensem  for  a  sepoy,  &c. ;  and  be- 
tween nine  and  twelve  years,  a  gratuity  in  addition ;  and  aft^r 
twelve  years,  seven  rupees  per  mensem  for  a  sepoy,  increspsing 
according  to  rank.  Inability  to  serve  on  account  of  wounds 
received  on  duty  would  be  under  the  same  rules  as  suggested  for 
the  first  reserve,  viz.  first  four  years,  pay  when  not  training : 
second  four  years,  a  gratuity  in  addition ;  and  final  four  years, 
full  pension.  Of  course  subsidiary  rules  would  have  to  be  made, 
regulating  good-conduct  pay,  clothing,  trainings,  discipline, 
&c.  &c.,  for  all  periods,  as  well  as  the  promotions  and*  propor- 
tion of  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  first 
and  second  reserves.  The  soldier  transferred  to  the  first  and 
second  reserve  would  keep  his  rank,  that  is,  the  rank  he  held  in 
the  previous  period  of  service,  and  if  he  exceeds  the  proper 
proportion  he  must  be  supernumerary,  and  wait  till  be  can  be 
absorbed  into  it.  Thus  by  our  plan,  service  with  the  colours  is 
shortened,  though  it  is  long  service  all  the  same,  the  system 
throughout  is  voluntary,  and  men  can  claim  their  discharge  at 
any  time  after  their  first  six  years  with  the  colours.  The 
rewards  held  out  are,  in  our  opinion,  ample  to  tempt  the  men 
to  hold  on  in  the  service  as  long  as  they  do  now,  and  the  con- 
ditions proposed  for  their  continuing  in  the  service  are  better 
than  those  in  force  at  present  for  the  men  themselves,  and 
much  better  for  Government,  since  the  latter  thereby  gains  a 
body  of  men  that  is  fit  to  bear  the  name  of  a  reserve,  and  one 
that  will  be  of  the  very  greatest  use  in  securing  the  safety  of  the 
country. 

We  have  now,  in  general  terms,  laid  down  a  system  that  we 
feel  confident  will  secure  the  object  in  view  as  regards  the  army, 
but  we  will  now  see  how  it  should  apply  to  the  different  branches 
of  the  service,  and  give  our  suggestions  as  to  the  strength 
various  corps  should  maintain  on  a  peace  and  war  footing. 
Taking  the  infantry  first,  we  propose  that  the  regiments  as 
now  existing  should  be  coupled  together,  each  couple  of 
battalions  being  called  a  regiment.  The  regiments  should 
further  be  told  off  to  various  districts  (those  from  which  they 
recruit   the  majority  of  their  men),  shoxdd  form  permanent 
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depots,  and  enlist  men  within  a  certain  area  in  a  circle  round 
the  depot ;  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  and  dis- 
tricts would  thus  get  to  know  the  corps,  and  have  many  induce- 
ments to  enter  from  seeing  friends  and  relations  already  enlisted 
in  them.  The  depot,  if  not  actuaUy  in  a  military  cantonment, 
should  be  near  one,  and  opportunities  taken  of  frequently  quar- 
tering one  of  the  battalions  composing  the  regiment  near  the 
depot.  Each  battalion  should  consist  of  600  privates,  with  a 
proper  proportion  of  non-commissioned  officers.  There  should 
be  no  recruits  with  the  battalion ;  all  the  men  should  be  efficient 
fully-trained  soldiers,  available  for  any  duty  they  may  be 
called  on  to  perform.  The  depot  should  recruit  up  to  a 
strength  of  200  men,  having  a  fixed  staff  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  qualified  to  instruct  the  recruits  in  everything, 
and  no  recruit  being  qualified  to  leave  the  depot  till  he  has 
satisfied  the  authorities  as  to  his  knowledge  and  abilities,  and  is 
a  trained  soldier.  As  the  men  pass  from  the  battalions  into  the 
first  reserve,  or  cause  vacancies  by  taking  their  discharge,  &c., 
so  must  the  depot  supply  the  men  to  fill  their  places.  One 
battalion  only  should  be  sent  on  active  service  at  a  time,  chosen 
according  to  its  turn  for  duty.  On  being  warned  for  service,  its 
strength  will  immediately  be  augmented  by  200  sepoys  from  the 
other  battalion,  making  a  war  strength  of  800  sepoys.  The 
depdt  will  commence  recruiting  up  to  a  strength  of  800,  and  if 
the  death-rate  is  so  severe  that  the  depot  and  the  other  battalion 
cannot  supply  men  to  replace  the  vacancies,  the  first  reserve 
can  be  called  out,  or  volunteers  from  it.  If,  at  a  crisis,  the 
other  battalion  and  all  the  first  reserve  men  are  called  to  the 
front,  there  remains  the  second  reserve  for  cantonment  duty. 
In  the  cavalry  the  regiments  need  not  be  coupled,  but  should 
have  fixed  depots  and  recruiting  districts,  and  as  several  corps 
recruit  the  same  class  or  classes  of  men,  two  or  more  regiments  . 
might  be  assigned  to  one  district,  and  their  depots  collected  in 
the  same  place,  though  quite  separate  as  regards  interior 
economy,  &c.  We  recommend  four  squadrons,  or  a  peace 
strength  of  650  of  all  ranks  (natives) ,  and  recruiting  up  to  sixty 
at^the  depot.  All  with  the  regiments  should  be  trained  soldiers, 
no  recruits  being  allowed  with  the  head-quarters.  On  being 
warned  for  service,  three  squadrons,  total  600  all  ranks  (natives), 
would  proceed  to  the  front,  the  fourth  squadron  remaining  at  or 
near  the  depot,  supplying  the  regiment  with  men  from  time  to 
time.  The  depdt  would,  at  the  same  time,  increase  its  recruiting 
to  a  limit  of  120.    Either  first  or  both  reserves  canjilso  be 
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called  out  when  required,  as  already  stated  in  the  case  of  the 
infantry.  We  advocate  native  artillery  being  maintained  on  the 
present  system,  viz.  equipped  for  mountain  warfare,  but  armed 
with  the  Le  Mesurier  screw-gun,  or  some  such  weapon.  The 
artillery  should  be  considerably  increased,  that  is  the  native 
artillery,  since  the  European  batteries  on  the  other  hand  are 
being  or  have  been  reduced.  Even  in  the  petty  uncivilised  war- 
fare that  we  are  most  subject  to  in  India,  artillery  is  an  essen- 
'  tial ;  or  if  we  are  ever  to  cope  with  a  European  foe  in  the  East 
it  is  doubly  so.  Therefore  that  arm  of  the  service  should  not  be 
reduced — nay,  should  be  increased.  As  a  portion  of  the  European 
artillery  is  to  be  taken  away,  nothing  could  be  better  than  to 
substitute  mountain  batteries  manned  by  natives,  only  armed 
with  some  weapon  like  the  screw-gun.  Wheeled  artillery  are 
perfect  in  their  way,  but  are  terribly  hampered  in  mountainous 
countries  or  broken  ground.  Mountain  artillery,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  not  so  rapid  and  handy  on  the  plain,  are  even 
more  perfect  in  a  rough  country  and  the  hill-side,  and  only 
require  a  weapon  of  heavier  metal  and  longer  range  to  be  equ^ 
to  our  horse  and  field  batteries  in  the  effect  of  their  fire.  We 
recommend,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  native  batteries  be 
much  increased,  the  armament  altered  and  made  more  effective, 
and  the  complement  of  each  battery  left  much  the  same  as  at 
present,  except  that  there  should  be  six  guns  to  a  battery  in- 
stead of  four.  Enlistment  and  periods  of  service  should  be  the 
same  as  already  laid  down.  A  fixed  depot  to  each  brigade  or 
group  of  four  batteries,  two  batteries  only  being  allowed  on 
service  at  one  time. 

We  have  now  stated  in  a  general  way,  our  plan  for  maintain- 
ing an  e£9cient  army  in  times  of  peace,  which  at  a  moment's 
notice  is  able  to  place  an  ample  force  on  a  war-footing  for  service 
anywhere,  and  yet  has  a  sufficient  reserve  in  hand  to  meet 
any  emergencies.  We  feel  confident  that  it  is  a  certain,  easy- 
working,  and  most  efficient  method  for  supplying  India  with 
an  army  that  will  meet  all  requirements. 

Our  next  subject  is  Transport. — There  is  none ;  at  least,  what 
there  is  now  existing,  is  utterly  insufficient  to  meet  any  unlooked- 
for  call  on  it.  Before  the  Afghan  campaign  there  was  no 
transport  so  called.  The  Commissariat  Department  had  under 
their  charge  certain  camels,  which  were  kept  in  or  about  the 
principal  military  stations,  used  to  convey  Government  stores 
from  place  to  place,  to  carry  baggage  of  regiments  moving  on 
the  line  of  march  during  the  relief  season,  and  to  parade  once 
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a  month  in  cantonments  with  the  flying  column.  This  was  all  the 
transport  available,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  on  the 
war  breaking  out  we  were  unprepared  in  that  respect;  and 
the  Commissariat  Department,  who  never  before  had  to  arrange 
for  more  carriage  than  that  required  by  the  few  corps  moving  in 
annual  relief  in  all  parts  of  the  Presidency,  were  at  their  wits' 
end  to  provide  sufficient  carriage  for  the  considerable  forces 
assembled  at  Mooltan,  Kohat,  and  Peshawur  respectively.  It 
is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  blunders,  mismanagement,  and 
waste  that  ensued,  and  the  supreme  chaos  that  reigned  every- 
where. However,  when  one  comes  to  take  into  consideration 
the  multifarious  duties  that  by  right  were  the  lot  of  the  Com- 
missariat Department,  apart  from  tampering  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  carriage,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  blame  does  not  lie 
in  that  quarter;  and  the  officers  nominated  to  serve  in  the 
transport  during  the  campaign  worked  hard  and  did  their  best, 
and  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  saddle  them  with  the  blame, 
when  one  knows  for  a  fact,  that  few,  if  any,  had  the  least  idea  of 
the  scope  of  their  duties  before  they  were  called  on  to  perform 
them  ;  they  had  no  recommendation  beyond  the  fact  of  having 
volunteered  for  the  work  in  order  to  go  to  the  front  and  see 
service,  very  few  having  any  idea  of  accounts,  organisation, 
pack- saddles,  how  to  load,  treatment  and  care  of  the  pack- 
animals,  or  office  routine  of  the  simplest  kind ;  and,  alas  !  a  large 
number  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  language,  character, 
and  customs  of  the  natives.  The  blame,  therefore,  primarily 
lies  with  Government  for  blinding  itself  to  such  a  contin- 
gency, and  neglecting  proper  precautions.  In  the  face  of  all 
these  facts,  how  could  we  expect  to  see  anything  but  reckless 
extravagance,  mismanagement,  and  failure?  The  death-rate 
among  the  camels  from  want  of  the  most  ordinary  precautions 
and  care  was  enormous,  the  military  operations  frequently 
delayed  from  want  of  transport,  and  fabulous  simis  paid  as 
compensation  to  the  camel-owners  for  animals  represented  as 
dead  or  stolen,  but  which  really  had  deserted,  and  been  over  and 
over  again  brought  for  service  as  entirely  fresh  and  new.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  contractors  made  fortunes,  or 
that  Government  had  a  big  bill  to  pay.  Animals,  again,  were 
hurried  up  from  Bombay  and  Madras  in  the  most  reckless  way, 
costing  a  good  deal  more  in  transit  than  their  real  values, 
proving  utterly  useless  on  reaching  their  destinations,  and  being 
forthwith  sold  for  a  mere  song.    Everything  goes  to  prove  that 

the  authorities  were  paralyzed.    It  has  been  a  lesson  to  us,  and. 
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the  sooner  steps  are  taken  for  organising  a  transport  that  on 
the  next  occasion  -will  be  able  to  meet  all  requirements,  the 
better ;  more  especially  as  we  have  a  fair  amount  of  our  late 
costly  transport  still  on  hand,  which  is  a  first-rate  nucleus  on 
which  to  base  a  permanent  department. 

In  our  previous  remarks,  we  stated  that  a  force  of  at  least 
60,000  men  should  be  available  for  service  anywhere  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Of  course  they  must  be  completely  equipped 
in  every  respect,  and  a  part  of  the  equipment  is  necessarily 
transport.  Let  this,  therefore,  be  the  basis  of  that  department. 
In  organising  this,  let  the  transport  department  be  a  separate 
standing  institution,  to  be  utilised  as  the  authorities  think  fit 
in  times  of  peace,  but  to  be  capable  of  immediate  mobilisation 
similarly  with  the  combatant  branch  of  the  army.  Though  one 
department,  officers,  men,  and  animals  should  be  liable  for 
service  in  either  presidency.  Large  depot  centres  at  the  prin- 
cipal ports,  as  Bombay,  Eurrachee,  and  Calcutta,  and  at  large 
inland  cantonments  as  Mooltan,  Meerut,  Allahabad,  Jubbuli)ore, 
Bangalore,  and  Secunderabad,  should  be  formed.  Each  depot 
centre  should  be  able  to  provide  its  share  of  the  carriage  neces- 
sary for  the  force  of  60,000  men,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  as  each 
Presidency  would  furnish  a  contingent  probably  towards  such  a 
large  force,  from  the  fact  that  the  carriage  was  thus  distributed 
over  India,  there  would  be  no  undue  pressure  on  any  one  part. 
Each  depot  centre  would  be  the  head-quarters  of  a  circle,  as  it 
were,  and  would  be  completely  supplied  with  all  necessaries  in 
the  way  of  workmen  in  leather  and  iron,  spare  saddles  and  their 
belongings,  and  veterinary  stores,  &c. ;  and  all  correspondence 
and  matters  referring  to  interior  economy  and  pay  would  pass 
through  the  depot  centre;  the  actual  pack-animals,  though  borne 
on  its  rolls,  would  be  distributed  among  the  surrounding  mili- 
tary stations,  frequently  inspected  and  changed,  and  kept  well 
in  hand  for  a  rapid  assembly  if  needful.  *  All  regiments  moving 
in  relief  should  be  compelled  to  march  every  foot  of  the  way,  on 
a  service  scale  as  regards  baggage,  rations,  and  necessaries,  and 
the  transport  department  should  be  exercised  by  being  made  to 
carry  the  above  service  scale  of  baggage,  &c.  A  march  of  from 
600  miles  to  1,600  or  2,000  miles  once  every  three  or  four  years, 
is  surely  not  too  much  to  exact  from  our  troops.  In  om* 
opinion  it  would  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  as  at  present 
they  get  much  too  little  route  marching.  It  would  also  be 
instructive  if  not  pleasant.  Under  existing  rules,  it  is  gene- 
rally very  pleasant,  and  anything  but  instructive,  and  as  the 
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railways  increase,  marching  is  now  being  reduced  to  a  minimnm. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  a  regiment  being  allowed  when  it  does 
march,  to  have  a  baggage  train  a  length  of  two  miles  in  its 
rear,  including  sick,  convalescents,  married  families,  children, 
and  native  servants,  and,  when  in  camp,  the  mess  housed  in  a 
canvas  concern  as  large  as  a  circus  tent,  the  officers  and  men  in 
tents  as  large  as  bungalows,  we  propose  that  all  such  encum- 
brances, under  the  smallest  possible  escort,  should  be  railed, 
and  every  available  man  compelled  to  march  the  whole  route 
with  only  his  service  scale  of  kit,  tentage,  &c. ;  every  precau- 
tion being  taken  during  the  march  as  if  in  an  enemy's  country. 
All  that  has  been  said  on  this  account  of  regiments,  applies 
equally  well  to  the  transport,  which  would  gain  an  invaluable 
knowledge  of  its  functions  and  duty  if  thus  annually  exercised. 
The  fact  that  nearly  every  cantonment  is  now  accessible  by  rail, 
need  not  stand  in  the  way  of  our  proposals.  Because  the  rail- 
ways have  been  made,  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  to  use 
them  on  every  occasion,  more  especially  when  such  lessons  are 
to  be  learned  by  marching  instead.  The  railways  will  always 
come  in  useful  in  mobilising  our  forces  on  the  frontier  or  any 
other  part  when  required,  but  we  must  remember  that  we  shall 
have  no  railways  to  aid  us  when  we  enter  on  a  campaign,  unless 
it  be  in  India  itself,  and  that  therefore  om*  soldiers  should  be 
taught  to  do  without  them.  Having  dealt  with  transport,  we 
will  offer  only  one  remark  on  the  commissariat.  In  every  cam- 
paign England  has  entered  into,  no  matter  where,  our  com- 
missariat has  always  been  more  or  less  a  failure.  In  the  late 
war,  that  department  worked  hard  and  did  good  service,  not- 
withstanding failures;  but  still  the  results,  even  when  most 
successful,  were  not  satisfactory.  A  thorough  investigation 
of  the  rules,  regulations,  &c.  is  needed,  and  a  complete 
reorganisation  should  be  effected.  The  first  step  appears  to 
us  to  be,  that  theory  and  red  tape  should  give  way  to  prac- 
tice and  common  sense.  However,  as  we  believe  a  committee 
has  been  investigating  the  matter,  we  will  say  no  more  on  the 
subject,  as  we  are  completely  ignorant  of  their  propositions, 
&c.,  and  leave  it  to  time  to  show  if  any  real  good  has  been 
done. 

We  will  now  enter  on  the  questions  regarding  European 
officers.  We  stated  before  that  they  were  inadequate  in  numbers, 
— this  statement  refers  to  the  present  complement  maintained 
in  regiments.  The  present  complement  is  barely  sufficient  for 
peace,  but  quite  insufficient  for  war.     The  native  commissionedi 
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officers  are  trusty  and  brave  men,  but  in  action  it  is  to  the  lead- 
ing of  the  European  officers  that  the  men  entirely  look,  and  on 
which  the  success  or  failure  of  our  operations  rest ;  therefore  in 
these  days  of  increased  range  and  rapidity  of  artillery  and  rifle 
fire,  and  proficiency  in  handling  those  arms  as  well,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  a  regiment  is  fit  to  take  the  field  with  a  complement 
of  seven  combatant  officers  (Europeans)  only.  At  the  attack  on 
Ali  Musjid,  the  very  first  action  of  the  late  campaign,  one  regi- 
ment on  the  following  day,  the  22nd  November  1878,  found 
itself  under  the  command  of  a  subaltern  of  barely  three  years 
service.  The  commandant  was  commanding  a  brigade  in  the 
second  division  of  the  Peshawur  Valley  Field  Force,  the  second 
in  command  and  officiating  commandant,  a  major,  was  killed 
in  the  attack  on  the  21st  November,  the  other  wing  commander 
was  officiating  second  in  command  of  one  of  the  regiments  in  the 
second  division ;  the  adjutant,  a  captain,  then  officiating  second 
in  command,  was,  though  present  with  the  corps,  on  the  sick 
list,  suffering  from  fever  and  ague ;  the  quarter-master,  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  officiating  wing  commander,  was  also  killed  in 
action  on  the  21st  November ;  the  other  two  wing  officers  were 
in  Europe  on  sick  furlough,  one  at  the  time  actually  en  route  to 
join  the  regiment,  the  other  quite  unfit  for  duty,  having  shortly 
before  had  his  leg  amputated.  The  duty  of  these  two  absentees 
was  performed  by  two  probationers  for  the  Staff  Corps,  both 
young  officers,  one  officiating  adjutant  and  quartermaster,  and 
being  the  officer  referred  to  above  as  finding  himself  the  day 
after  the  attack  in  command,  the  other  at  the  time  being  at  a 
garrison  course  of  instruction,  which  he  was  unable  to  leave  till 
completed.  This  regiment,  therefore,  before  war  was  declared, 
was  up  to  its  peace  strength  in  European  officers,  but  from 
various  circumstances  went  on  service  and  into  action  with  four 
officers  only,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  operations  on  the  2lBt 
November,  losing  two  officers  in  action  and  the  services  of  a  third 
from  sickness.  This  fact  has  already  been  brought  to  notice,  we 
are  aware,  but  we  have  entered  thus  into  particulars  to  explain 
the  system  on  which  regiments  are  officered,  and  the  condition 
in  which  regiments  may  find  themselves  situated  on  an  emer- 
gency. This  clearly  shows  that  some  regiments  even  went  on 
service  short-handed  in  European  officers,  as  well  as  in  men, 
and  is  sufficient  to  convince  all  that  such  a  small  complement 
to  each  regiment  is  manifestly  unsafe  against  savage,  undis- 
ciplined foes,  and,  of  course,  sheer  madness  if  tried  against  any 
European  nation.    Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each  company 
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has  its  subadar  or  captain,  and  jemadar  or  lieutenant,  it  is  well 
known  that  in  the  Afghan  war  many  commanding  officers  of 
regiments,  and  also  the  officers  commanding  divisions,  would  not 
allow  a  party  of  natives  to  the  extent  of  one  company  even,  to 
proceed  anywhere  without  a  European  officer  in  charge,  which 
shows  the  value  attached  to  a  body  of  natives  with  and  without 
a  European  officer.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  a  tine  qud  nan 
that  every  regiment  must  have  more  European  officers.  It  is 
true  that  in  addition  to  breaking  up  some  of  the  regiments, 
to  which  we  referred  in  the  early  part  of  this  article.  Govern- 
ment also  stated  that  every  remaining  regiment,  cavalry  or 
infantry,  would  be  increased  by  one  European  officer.  We  fail 
to  see  the  use  of  one  only.  We  have  stated  that  for  peace  the 
present  complement  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  carrying  out 
of  all  regimental  duties,  and  we  fail  to  see  the  immense  gain 
to  the  strength  of  a  corps  by  such  a  very  liberal  addition. 
The  tactical  unit  in  the  cavalry  is  a  squadron,  we  have  already 
proposed  for  a  regiment  four  squadrons  and  a  fixed  depot ;  the 
complement  of  officers,  therefore,  that  seems  to  us  most  suitable 
for  all  requirements,  is — Sta£f :  one  commandant,  one  second  in 
command,  one  adjutant,  one  quartermaster,  one  medical  officer ; 
nine  squadron  officers,  i.e.  two  per  squadron  and  one  for  the 
fixed  depot.  A  squadron,  therefore,  acting  either  alone  or  with 
the  regiment,  would  thus  always  have  a  European  squadron 
leader  and  a  European  officer  in  the  senafile  rank  to  replace  him 
if  necessary,  and  if  a  troop  should  be  detached  singly  a  Euro- 
pean officer  is  available  to  go  with  it  in  command.  As  the  war 
strength  is  three  squadrons,  the  proposed  complement  of  Euro- 
pean officers  is  quite  sufficient,  though  the  three  service  squadrons 
would  require  augmentation,  viz.  peace-footing,  four  squadrons, 
162  men  with  two  European  officers  per  squadron,  and  one  with 
the  fixed  depot ;  war  footing,  three  squadrons,  200  men  and  two 
European  officers  per  squadron ;  fourth,  or  skeleton  squadron, 
fifty  men,  and  two  European  officers,  and  fixed  depot  with  one 
European  officer. 

The  infantry  regiment  consists  of  two  battalions  of  eight 
companies  each,  and  a  fixed  depot.  The  complement  we  propose 
is  as  follows : — Battalion  compliment. — Staff:  one  commandant, 
one  second  in  command,  one  adjutant,  one  quartermaster,  one 
medical  officer;  seven  company  officers,  including  one  at  the 
depot.  The  first  battalion,  being  warned  for  service,  will  be 
augmented  to  a  war  footing  by  receiving  two  company  officers 
and  200  men  from  the  second  battalion.  The  first  battalion 
IV.  29ioogle 
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will  therefore  take  the  field  with  800  sepoys  and  one  officer 
available  at  all  times  for  each  company. 

With  this  exception,  that  each  battery  should  have  six  guns 
in  lieu  of  four,  one  more  officer,  and  a  proportionate  increase 
of  rank  and  file  to  work  the  extra  two  gmis,  the  batteries  might 
be  left  as  they  are  now.  Being  grouped  in  fours,  besides  the 
commandant  and  three  duty  officers  per  battery,  one  extra  officer 
per  two  batteries  or  two  per  brigade  might  be  maintained  for 
duty  with  the  fixed  brigade  depot. 

We  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  pay  and  promotion  of  the 
European  officers  in  the  Indian  army,  by  which  we  mean  the 
Staff  Corps,  as  that  is  the  present  regime.  The  cadres  of  the 
old  Company's  service  are  gradually  dying  out,  and  we  do  not 
wish  to  enter  on  that  subject,  since  the  officers  composing  them 
had  the  option  of  joining  the  Staff  Corps  if  they  wished,  and 
some,  by  holding  on  to  their  old  service,  have  suffered  by  stagna- 
tion of  promotion.  Others,  again,  have  benefited  materially  by 
that  course,  so  that  it  really  was  nothing  more  than  a  lottery, 
the  lucky  ones  drawing  the  prizes,  and  the  imlucky  ones  suffer- 
ing from  their  want  of  prescience  and  the  longevity  of  their 
seniors.  The  Staff  Corps,  then,  is  what  we  have  to  deal  with. 
The  Staff  Corps  is  already  a  recognised  failure ;  its  only  sup- 
porters are  those  who  invented  and  matured  that  huge  mistake. 
It  has  had  a  fair  trial,  so  that  its  detractors  cannot  be  charged 
with  unfairness  in  thus  exposing  the  glaring  faults  of  the  system. 
The  system  of  time-service  promotion  is  satisfactory  in  a 
certain  measure  to  those  who  thus  make  sure  of  attaining 
various  ranks  without  a  thought  as  to  the  deaths  or  retirements 
of  their  seniors.  It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  unless 
adequate  terms  are  offered  to  the  seniors  to  go,  those  grades  in 
time  will  overflow.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago  the  inducements 
offered  were  miserably  inadequate,  but  now  new  rules  are  in 
force,  and  far  more  liberal  terms  offered,  which,  were  the  authori- 
ties to  extend  in  a  little  more  generous  spirit  to  those  officers 
under  the  1854  and  1868  furlough  rules,  would,  we  feel  sm-e, 
effect  a  rapid  and  healthy  clearance  of  superabundant  field- 
officers.  Without  taking  into  consideration  the  efficiency  that 
would  result  to  the  army  in  general,  when  so  many  feeble,  use- 
less, discontented,  hard  bargains  were  got  rid  of,  it  would  in 
the  end  be  an  immense  saving  to  the  pockets  of  Government. 
The  system  for  officers,  as  well  as  for  the  rank  and  file,  under 
existing  regulations,  is  simply  a  premium  on  senility.  We  don't 
want  old  men,  as  the  Indian  Government  seem  determined  to 
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have ;  we  don't  want  boys,  as  the  English  Government  seem 
equally  determined  to  have  in  the  line ;  but  we  want  a  mean, 
we  want  men  in  the  prime  of  Ufe,  with  thoughts  and  opinions 
not  all  ardent  with  the  exuberance  of  youth,  nor  feeble  and 
vacillating  from  old  age,  but  matured  and  seasoned  with  expe- 
rience, and  frames  of  a  nature  to  stand  privations  and  fatigue. 
The  officers  hitherto  have  almost  to  a  man  served  their  thirty- 
eight  years,  or  twelve  years  as  substantive  lieutenant-colonel, 
as  by  that  means  only  did  they  earn  anything  approaching  to  a 
competency,  after  so  many  years  exile  from  their  own  country, 
and,  in  the  cases  of  many,  with  healths  shattered,  home  ties 
severed,  and  large  families  to  provide  for.  Many  a  man  who 
had  been  persistently  unlucky,  and  never  had  the  ball  roll- 
ing at  his  feet,  would  have  only  too  gladly  retired  had  there 
been  anything  better  than  absolute  starvation  in  prospect,  than 
to  hold  on  to  the  bitter  end,  till  his  colonel's  allowances  were 
earned.  This  has  been  partially  rectified.  We  have  to  give 
the  new  rules  a  fair  trial  before  we  judge  of  their  merits ;  they 
seem  liberal  and  fair  to  officers  under  the  1875  furlough  rules, 
and  we  predict  that  those  officers  will  freely  avail  themselves  of 
the  new  retiring  pensions  offered  to  them.  As  we  stated  before, 
the  same  extended  to  the  1854  and  1868  furlough  rules  in  a 
more  generous  spirit,  would,  we  feel  equally  confident,  prove  suc- 
cessful. So  much  for  clearing  out  the  seniors.  But  some  means 
must  be  adopted  for  a  prevention  of  such  an  abundance  of  field- 
officers  for  the  future.  At  present  a  subaltern  is  captain  after 
twelve  years'  service,  a  major  eight  years  later,  and  in  six  more 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  irrespective  of  the  number  already  in 
those  grades,  and  of  deaths  and  retirements.  A  steady  flow  is 
thus  maintained  from  the  junior  to  the  senior  grades,  and  a 
very  insufficient  flow  of  young  officers  into  the  various  Staff 
Corps,  the  natural  consequence  being  an  enormous  number  of 
field  to  company  officers.  We  quote  the  following  from  the 
telegram  in  the  Times  of  8th  May  1882  : — 

Calcutta,  7tb  May. 

Some  interesting  figures  were  lately  published,  in 

illustration  of  the  working  of  the  Indian  Staff  Corps.  In  Madras 
there  are  18  lieutenant-colonels  in  receipt  of  off-reckonings,  183 
lieutenant-colonels  effective,  183  majors,  30  captains,  and  82  lieu- 
tenants— that  is,  816  field  officers  to  112  company  officers.  The 
anomaly  is  not  quite  so  marked  in  the  Bengal  army,  but  quite  suffi- 
ciently so  to  render  the  existing  state  of  affairs  a  scandal. 

Can  anyone  doubt  it  ?    The  Bombay  Staff  Corps  is  nearly 
as  bad,  and  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps  is  rapidly  emulating  both 
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Madras  and  Bombay.  If  the  present  system  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, Bengal  will  be  facile  princeps.  We  will  give  an  instance- 
There  are  about  seventy  officers  (more  or  less)  in  the  Bengal 
Staff  Corps  whose  first  commissions  bear  the  date  of  the  year 
1871.  These  officers  will  all  consequently  be  captains  in  1883, 
majors  in  1891,  and  lieutenant-colonels  in  1897-  Now  we  ask 
what  on  earth  is  Government  to  do  with  such  a  batch  of  new- 
fledged  lieutenant-colonels,  all  attaining  that  rank  in  one  year, 
with  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  more  already  holding 
that  rank  in  the  service  at  the  time,  and  prospects  of  fresh 
batches  obtaining  that  rank  regularly  every  following  year  ? 
What  possible  employment  consistent  with  their  rank  can 
Government  find  for  these  officers  ?  It  shows  that  the  system 
is  rotten  to  the  core,  and  the  only  remedy  there  is  for 
this  evil  is  the  abolition  of  the  Staff  Corps  as  soon  as  possible, 
if  not  in  name,  at  least  the  abolition  of  every  rule  that 
regulates  an  officer  serving  in  that  Corps  at  present.  As  regards 
an  exodus  from  the  army,  we  have  already  stated  that  the  new 
pension  and  retiring  rules  should  be  given  a  fair  trial.  It 
therefore  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  complement  of  officers 
required  is  to  be  kept  up,  in  what  proportion  maintained  and 
how,  and  what  pay  and  employment  should  be  given. 

Granted  a  fixed  establishment  of  officers  for  the  army  of  a 
presidency,  it  only  remains  to  ensure  success  in  keeping  up  the 
supply  by  liberality  and  tact.  At  present  the  difficulty  in  getting 
young  officers  is  that  it  is  not  good  enough.  They  will  not 
leave  a  Queen's  regiment  to  enter  a  service  that,  after  all,  pays 
them  very  little  better,  retards  their  promotion  in  that  they  can 
almost  make  sure  of  any  one  step  in  army  rank  quicker  in  the 
line,  that  gives  them  quadruple  work  in  the  junior  ranks,  and 
duty  derogatory  to  their  army  standing  in  most  cases  in  the 
senior  ranks,  exile  from  home,  friends,  and  relations,  paucity  of 
officers  to  associate  with,  and  natives  to  soldier  with.  Such  is 
the  prospect  of  a  young  fellow  now-a-days  who  is  thinking  of 
entering  the  Staff  Corps,  and  we  need  hardly  add  that  it  is  by 
no  means  brilliant.  Promotion  should  be  so  regulated  that 
Indian  officers  will  not  be  so  lamentably  behind  their  Em-opean 
brethren  in  arms  in  the  line,  will  not  have  the  mortification  of 
being  superseded  by  juniors  of  immeasurably  less  service  than 
themselves  time  after  time.  Staff  pay  shoidd  be  abolished  for 
all  except  officers  holding  properly  so  called  staff  appointments. 
Officers  should  be  paid  for  the  duties  they  perform  according  to 
their  rank,  and  their  rank  should  regulate  the  duties  they  are 
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called  upon  to  perfonn.  With  the  abolition  of  staff  pay,  pay  of 
rank  should  be  raised  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  an  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  salaries  of  the  two  services.  In  fact,  by 
liberality  and  tact,  the  service  should  be  made  popular  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  become  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  refuge 
for  the  needy  and  destitute. 

We  will  now  take  the  establishment  of  officers  to  be  main- 
tained per  regiment,  it  being  considered  an  axiom  that  all 
officers  must  be  on  the  rolls  of  a  regiment  if  holding  any  appoint- 
ment appertaining  to  a  combatant  branch  of  the  service,  that 
such  absentees  be  seconded,  and  their  places  at  once  filled,  the 
junior  ranks  being  replenished  by  young  officers,  as  is  now  the 
case,  viz.  Staff  Corps  probationers. 

Taking  the  infantry  first,  we  suggested  double  battalions,  and 
laid  down  the  number  of  officers  to  each  battalion,  but  no  army 
rank  was  specified.  We  do  so  now,  viz.  in  each  battalion  one 
lieutenant-colonel,  one  major,  three  captains,  six  subalterns, 
including  adjutant  and  quartermaster ;  the  regimental  appoint- 
ments naturally  fitting  the  army  rai^s.  The  officers  detailed 
to  accompany  the  battalion  named  for  service  from  its  sister 
battalion  being  one  captain  and  one  subaltern. 

In  each  cavalry  regiment  one  lieutenant-colonel,  one  major, 
four  captains,  seven  subalterns,  including  adjutant  and  quarter- 
master. 

For  the  Artillery  one  captain  and  three  subalterns  per 
battery  and  one  extra  subaltern  for  every  two  batteries  is 
sufficient. 

The  tenure  of  command  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry  should 
be  limited  to  five  years,  in  a  battery  till  attaining  the  rank  of 
major.  A  further  employment  for  five  years  might  be  offered  to 
lieutenant-colonels  on  losing  the  command  of  their  battalions  or 
regiments,  by  appointing  them  to  the  command  of  the  fixed 
depots  of  their  respective  corps.  Each  infantry  depdt  being 
allowed  to  recruit  up  to  200  men,  the  lieutenant-colonel  would 
superintend  the  enlistment  and  training  of  the  recruits,  aided 
by  a  subaltern  officer  from  each  battalion,  to  be  relieved  from 
time  to  time.  There  being  a  second  lieutenant-colonel  to  pro- 
vide for,  he  would  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  everything 
pertaining  to  the  first  and  second  reserves  of  his  regiment, 
superintending  the  annual  training  of  each  during  six  months  in 
the  year,  assisted  by  a  captain  and  a  subaltern  from  each  bat- 
talion, and  between  trainings  having  the  payment  of  the 
monthly  stipends  to  .make  to  the  men  of  both  reserves.    A|8 
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however,  only  one  lieutenant-colonel  is  deposed  from  the  com- 
mand of  a  cavalry  regiment  at  a  time,  and  as  the  cavaby 
depots  only  enlist  up  to  a  strength  of  sixty  men,  he  might  be 
entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  reserve  trainings  of  his 
regiment  in  addition  to  the  depot,  since  there  will  always  be  a 
subaltern  officer  on  duty  at  the  depot,  and  one  captain  and  one 
subaltern  placed  at  his  disposal  during  the  reserve  trainings, 
as  laid  down  for  the  infantry;  and  as  the  cavalry  reserves 
will  be  smaller  than  the  infantry,  the  work  will  be  well  within 
his  powers.  For  the  artillery,  we  stated  that  there  should  be 
one  subaltern  to  every  two  batteries,  that  is,  two  to  a  brigade ; 
these  should  be  told  off  for  duty  at  the  artillery  brigade  depot, 
the  command  of  the  depot  being  offered  as  a  staff  appointment 
to  a  captain  of  artillery,  who  would  be  seconded  in  his  own 
regiment  while  holding  the  appointment.  He  would  have  the 
depot  as  well  as  the  artillery  reserve  trainings  under  his 
care,  and  during  the  trainings  each  batteiy  could  famish  an 
officer  to  assist.  In  the  infantry  regiments,  the  promotions 
should  go  throughout  the  two  battalions;  in  the  cavalry 
throughout  single  regiments  as  they  stand,  or  two  or  more 
might  be  grouped  to  form  a  cadre,  those  being  chosen  for 
linking  whose  recruiting  districts  are  in  one  place  or  neighbour- 
hood. 

We  recommended  the  increase  of  pay  of  rank  and  the  abolition 
of  staff  salaries.  By  staff  salaries  we  do  not  refer  to  the  extra 
pay  to  which  officers  doing  the  work  of  adjutant  and  quarter- 
master would  be  fairly  entitled,  but  such  emoluments  as 
are  given  for  appointments  as  wing  commander  and  wing 
officer.  At  present  the  pay  proper  at  Indian  rates  of  each  rank 
in  the  Queen's  service  exceeds  that  of  the  officers  of  the  Staff 
Corps,  but  the  latter  make  up  the  difference  by  the  staff  pay  they 
draw,  to  which  the  appointment  they  hold  entitles  them.  Thus 
a  subaltern  and  a  captain  in  the  StsS  Corps  would  nearly  always 
draw  a  little  more  pay  than  a  subaltern  or  a  captain  in  the  line ; 
but  after  that  there  is  no  rule,  as  we  frequently  see  majors 
doing  subaltern's  duties  and  getting  the  staff  pay  thereof,  and 
majors  commanding  regiments,  and  the  same  might  to  a  slightly 
less  degree  be  said  of  the  lieutenant-colonels.  So  that  though 
promotion  is  obtained  from  time  to  time,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  officer  will  be  called  on  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
new  rank ;  and  thus,  besides  being  left  far  behind  in  the  race  for 
promotion,  he  as  frequently  as  not  finds  himself  when  promoted 
drawing  less  pay  than  an  officer  of  the  Queen's  service  of  equal 
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rank.    At  the  best,  his  is  not  a  cheerful  prospect,  as  the  follow- 
ing will  show : — 

Lieutenant-colonel  British  infantry,  1,002  rupees,  60 
rupees  horse  allowance,  400  rupees  command  allowance, 
total  1,462  rupees  per  mensem. 

Lieutenant-colonel  commanding  native  infantry,  827 
rupees  pay,  including  horse  allowance,  600  rupees  command 
allowance,  total  1,427  rupees  per  mensem. 

We  will,  therefore,  give  a  list  below  of  pay  of  rank  per  mensem, 
of  the  Queen's  service,  ditto  of  the  Staflf  Corps,  leaving  out  staff  pay, 
as  there  is  absolutely  no  rule  as  to  its  grant,  beyond  the  fact  that 
no  one  under  a  major  can  command  or  be  second  in  command  of 
a  regiment,  no  one  under  a  captain  can  be  a  wing  commander, 
though  there  is  no  limit  as  to  rank  when  the  most  inferior 
appointment  is  vacant ;  and,  finally,  a  list  of  the  pay  we  propose 
for  each  rank,  having  abolished  staff  salaries  except  army  staff 
and  regimental  staff  proper  : — 

Indian  Army 

Queen's  Service  Infantry.  Staff  Corps  at  present.  Infantry  as  proposed, 
Lient  under  3  years,  Bs.  202 

Lieut  over  8  years       .    266  Lieutenant,  Bs.  225  Lieutenant,  Bs.  820 

Captain         ,        .             416  Captain          .    866  Captain         .    600 

Major    ...             769  Major     .        .    640  Major     .        .    860 

Lieutenant-Colonel        1,002  Lieut.-Col.     .    827  LieutCoL        1,100 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  propose  for  native  corps  command 
and  horse  allowance  similar  to  that  for  field  officers  of  the  line, 
and  in  addition  to  horse  allowance  would  give  the  adjutant  800 
rupees  a  month  staff,  and  50  office  allowance,  inasmuch  as  he 
combines  paymaster's  duties  with  his  own,  while  in  a  line 
regiment  the  duties  are  distinctly  separate ;  and  in  addition  to 
horse  allowance  we  would  give  the  quartermaster  150  rupees  a 
month  staff  salary,  and  50  office  and  contingent  allowance.  The 
last-named  appointment  might  very  well  be  reconstructed  on 
different  lines.  It  is  an  appointment  that  the  Staff  Corps  officer 
in  the  majority  of  instances  hates  and  loathes,  and  if  it  were  on 
the  same  system  as  in  the  line,  and  deserving  non-commis- 
sioned officers  recommended  for  the  appointment  by  their  com- 
manding officers,  given  the  rank  and  name  of  quartermaster  with 
honorary  rank  in  the  army,  special  pay,  and  retiring  pensions, 
we  feel  sure  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  service,  as 
Government  would  get  the  work  immeasurably  better  done. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  pay  has  been  re- 
modelled, staff  salaries  abolished,  and,  in  our  opinion,  an 
appreciable  difference  established  in  the  pecuniary  status  of  the 
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Qneen'B  and  Indian  officer.  Only  the  staff  officers  of  the  regi- 
ments would  in  future  be  mounted,  the  others  descending  front 
their  lofty  perches  and  doffing  spurs  and  sabretaches.  The 
abolition  of  staff  salaries  WUl  again  place  the  Indian  officer  on 
a  par  with  the  Queen's  officer,  in  that  he  will  be  able  to  indulge 
in  leave  recreations  without  any  fear  of  that  dreaded  half  staff 
being  retrenched  by  the  ever  watchful  pay  department.  It  will 
smooth  away  many  difficulties,  help  to  remove  much  selfishness 
and  meanness,  and  aid  in  unravelling  the  tangle  and  muddle 
into  which  the  pay  regulations  have  hopelessly  drifted,  and  on 
which  subject  any  question  is  now  a  regular  conundrum.  It  will 
be  beneficial  to  all  parties,  the  officers  themselves,  the  adjutant 
in  his  duties  as  paymaster,  and  the  pay  department  when 
auditing  the  regimental  accounts. 

We  have  only  laid  down  the  infantry  pay.  That  for  the 
cavalry  should  be  based  on  the  above.  At  present  the  cavalry 
officers  draw  the  staff  corps  pay  of  rank,  but  the  staff  salaries 
of  their  appointments  are  slightly  higher  than  those  of  infantry 
regiments ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  horse  allowance 
is  included  in  both  cases,  and  that  the  cavalry  officers  have  each 
to  maintain  two  chargers  against  the  one  of  the  infantry  officer, 
so  that  the  increase  of  the  one  over  the  other  is  very  small. 
The  cavalry  Queen's  officer  draws,  in  addition  to  horse  allow- 
ance, a  higher  rate  of  pay  according  to  rank  than  the  line 
officer ;  taking  this  into  consideration,  we  should  increase  the 
native  cavalry  officer's  pay  over  that  of  the  dragoon  officer  in 
the  same  ratio  as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  the  native 
infantry  over  the  line. 

The  artillery  officers  would  receive  their  pay  proper  at  Indian 
rates,  and  a  staff  salary  in  addition  while  serving  with  native 
troops  and  seconded  in  their  own  regiment.  They  would  be 
staff  officers  pure  and  simple,  for  though  actually  not  holding 
appointments  in  the  army  general  or  head-quarters  staff,  they 
still  are  Queen's  officers,  and  are  in  no  way  under  the  control  of 
the  Indian  Government,  being  free  to  return  to  their  own 
regiment  whenever  they  wish  if  they  don't  like  service  with 
natives.  Except  the  above,  the  only  staff  salaries,  therefore, 
that  should  be  retained  are  those  attached  to  the  various 
appointments  on  the  army  staff,  viz.  Adjutant-General's  Depart- 
ment, Quartermaster-General's  Department,  Judge  Advocate- 
General's  Department,  Military  Department,  brigade  majors, 
aides-de-camp,  &c. 

We  have  now  the  officering  of  the  Indian  army  to  consider  in 
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a  general  way.  The  Americans  have  become  a  laughing-stock 
from  the  number  of  generals  and  colonels  they  can  boast  of. 
We  are  nearly  as  bad  in  England,  now  that  Yeomanry,  Militia, 
and  Volunteer  officers  are  allowed  to  prefix  military  titles  to 
their  names,  but  what  can  we  think  of  the  Indian  general  or 
colonel  when  we  find  that  he  has  spent  his  lifetime  in  some 
semi-military  or  purely  civil  capacity  ?  What  possible  claims  to 
military  rank  can  such  have  ?  Lieut, -General  Cutcherry  has 
been  in  the  Jungliwallah  commission  or  a  cantonment  magistrate 
all  his  service ;  Major-General  Grambags  has  been,  meanwhile, 
spending  his  existence  in  inspecting  bad  meat  and  bread,  or 
watching  his  elephants  being  fed ;  while  Colonel  Parsimony  has 
been  qualifying  for  his  promotion  to  the  general  officers'  esta- 
blishment by  a  distinguished  career  spent  in  cutting  everyone's 
pay  all  round  on  every  possible  excuse.  Is  it  right  that  officers 
holding  these  sort  of  appointments  should  go  on  accumulating 
military  rank,  possibly  never  having  worn  Her  Majesty's  uniform 
once  in  thirty  years,  and  then  to  be  allowed  to  rank  equally  with 
bronzed  and  medalled  veterans  ?  No,  certainly  not,  it  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  one  moment  longer ;  and  every  officer  leaving  the 
combatant  branch  of  the  service  should  be  compelled  to  resign 
his  commission  and  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  his  new 
profession.  Of  CQurse  there  can  be  no  objection  to  military 
officers  bettering  themselves  or  taking  to  more  congenial  em- 
ployments if  they  wish  it ;  but  the  ranks  in  the  army,  from 
lieutenant  to  field  marshal,  were  made  for  some  purpose,  and 
certain  duties  assigned  to  them,  and  we  are  quite  sure  it  was 
never  contemplated  to  bring  within  their  scope  such  employ- 
ments as  purely  civil  appointments,  commissariat,  transport,  or 
pay.  Have  military  men  for  these  duties,  but  in  Heaven's  name 
do  not  let  them  appear  in  borrowed  plumes.  Honorary  or 
relative  rank  only  is  granted  in  the  case  of  the  A.M.D.,  A.V.D., 
A.P.D.,  Commissariat  and  Transport  Stafif,  and  Ordnance  and 
Store  Departments  in  the  English  service,  and  there  can  be  no 
possible  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Indian  army. 

We  have  now  in  a  very  general  way  laid  down  the  foundations 
for  an  efficient  army  with  an  ample  reserve,  an  efficient  trans- 
port, a  younger  and,  probably,  more  efficient  and  satisfied  set  of 
officers ;  and  before  we  treat  of  any  objections  that  may  be 
raised  to  our  plans,  we  will  once  more  quote  from  the  Calcutta 
telegram  before  mentioned : — 

"  The  problem  presented  to  the  Army  Commission  of  1879  Wj 
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how  to  increase  the  fighting  strength  of  corps  without  diminishing 
the  total  number  of  the  army.  .  •  .  The  more  serions  questions  of 
reserve,  permanent  head-quarters,  and  the  linking  of  battalions,  are 
not  dealt  with.  What  is  imperatively  required  is  a  scheme  for  raising 
regiments  without  delay  to  a  strong  war-footing.  It  is  possible,  as 
the  reorganisation  scheme  is  still  further  developed,  that  this  power 
of  rapid  expansion  in  time  of  war  will  form  one  of  its  features." 

This  article  was  written  before  the  telegram  was  published, 
and  the  quotations  have  been  put  into  the  revised  copy,  but  the 
reader  will  see  that  almost  ail  the  questions  regarding  the  army 
mentioned  in  the  telegram  have  been  touched  on  by  us. 

Of  course  objections  will  be  made  to  our  scheme,  or  portions 
of  it|  but  there  is  only  one  thing  that  we  look  on  in  the  faintest 
degree  approaching  to  an  objection  that  is  worth  considering  at 
all.  The  only  objection  is  expense.  We  maintain  that  this  is 
no  objection ;  it  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  cannot  be  avoided. 
An  efficient  army  with  a  proper  reserve  cannot  be  maintained 
for  nothing;  in  fact,  the  present  system  is  expensive  in  the 
extreme,  considering  the  real  value  of  the  army  maintained,  and 
its  utter  inability  to  bear  a  protracted  strain  on  its  resources. 
Our  scheme  is  expensive,  we  grant  that  freely,  but  not  a  whit 
more  expensive  than  any  of  the  plans  that  have  ever  been 
suggested  before,  and  it  is  open  to  anyone  who  may  care  to 
take  the  matter  up,  to  put  counter-propositions  into  the  field 
against  us  that  would  be  more  effective  and  less  expensive  than 
ours.  Expense  is  a  sine  qua  non,  and  cannot  be  avoided. 
Money  is  lavished  on  everything  that  is  useless,  but  cannot  be 
spared  for  what  is  necessary  and  of  vital  importance.  Betrench- 
ments  might  be  effected  in  a  hundred  different  quarters,  and  no 
harm  result.  We  seem  as  a  nation,  however,  to  be  parsimonious 
in  necessaries,  and  prodigally  lavish  in  throwing  away  money 
on  follies.  The  taxpayers  are  considered  now ;  more  expense 
cannot  be  incurred  on  their  account,  &c. ;  but  when  the  crash 
comes  and  there  is  a  long  bill  to  pay,  where  has  that  considerate 
feeling  for  the  poor  taxpayer  gone  ?  Is  he  thought  of  now  ? 
No  ;  he  has  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  grin,  and  pay  up  like 
a  man.  Those  who  invented  the  Staff  Corps,  and  promoted  its 
growth  from  babyhood  to  its  present  state,  will  cry  out  against 
the  proposed  abolition  and  shattering  of  their  idol.  Lieut.- 
General  Gutcherry,  Major-General  Grambags,  &c.  will,  of 
course,  fight  for  their  military  rank ;  the  jackdaws  will  cling  to 
their  peacock's  feathers  till  the  last.  Many  such  objections  will 
be  raised,  but  what  matter  ?    We  have  not  the  leisure  to  think 
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of  any  more ;  our  task  is  done.  We  have  proposed  a  scheme, 
laid  down  the  foundations  of  it^  and  it  only  remains  to  be  seen 
what  it  is  worth.  We  have  been  compelled  to  deal  more  or  less 
in  general  terms ;  but  we  leave  it  to  those  who  have  the  time 
and  the  inclination,  to  test  the  feasibility  of  these  proposals 
by  diving  into  the  matter  and  making  detailed  statistics  from 
the  facts  enumerated  by  us.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  what  we  require  for  our  Indian  army,  and  that  is  a 
complete  reform. 
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By  Mabe  Fttton. 


The  Naval  Estimates  for  the  current  financial  year,  and  with 
them  the  whole  of  the  Admiralty  policy  as  to  the  constmctiony 
arming,  and  manning  of  our  fleets,  were  discussed  in  the  Houee 
of  Commons  on  the  2nd  of  August,  that  is  to  say,  almost  at  the 
fag  end  of  a  session  the  greater  portion  of  which  had  be^i 
devoted  to  the  passing  of  two  Irish  Bills,  to  an  abortive  attempt 
to  curtail  the  liberties  of  the  House,  and  to  a  splenetic 
endeavour  to  embroil  the  country  with  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  statement,  which  is  an  accurate  account  of  Parliamentary 
histoiy  since  the  month  of  January,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the 
gravest  reflections  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  value  the 
maintenance  of  their  country's  position,  and  who  still  cherish  a 
lingering  regard  for  its  constitutional  traditions.  Of  all  the 
votes  which  are  annually  passed  by  Parliament,  the  one  which 
provides  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy  is,  without  contradic- 
tion, paramount  in  importance.  Englishmen  have  now  for  so 
many  generations  become  accustomed  to  the  immunity  from 
foreign  interference  which  the  possession  of  a  powerful  navy 
confers,  and  to  the  immense  and  world-wide  influence  which  it 
ensures,  that  they  have  to  a  great  extent  become  careless  as  to 
the  origin  and  prime  cause  of  these  advantages.  Two  facts  tend 
to  prove  this  statement  most  conclusively ;  the  first  is,  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  whose  prime  function,  and  whose  very  raison 
d'etre  is  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  public  expenditure, 
should  BO  far  forget  its  plain  business  that  it  postpones  to  the  end 
of  a  heated  session,  and  reserves  for  the  exhausted  energies  of  its 
members,  the  consideration  of  so  overwhelmingly  important  a 
matter,  and  prefers,  instead,  protracted  recrimination  over 
matters,  some  of  which  ought  never  to  have  been  brought  for- 
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ward,  while  the  others  would  under  any  other  Bystem  of  govern- 
ment have  been  left  to  the  unaided  initiation  of  the  executive. 
The  second  fact  is,  that  responsible  ministers  should,   year 
after  year,  be  able,  without  provoking  indignant  remonstrance,  to 
rise  in  their  places  and  propose  to  Parliament  starvation  esti- 
mates for  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy,  estimates  which  they 
know  in  their  hearts  are  utterly  inadequate  to  provide  for  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  service,  estimates  which,  if  continuously 
persevered  with,  will,  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  as  come  it 
must,  sooner  or  later,  necessitate  our  national  collapse,  and  all 
for  the  want  of  the  little  moral  courage  necessary  to  ask  for  a 
million  a  year  more,  one  paltry  million  out  of  eighty-two — a 
million,    however,  which    would    make    the  whole    diJBference 
between  efficiency  and  impotence,  between  absolute  security  and 
the  ever-recurring  tendency  to  panic.     The  House  of  Commons 
willingly  allows  itself  to  be  hoodwinked  by  the  glowing  annual 
statements  which  accompany  the  Naval  Estimates.    The  broken 
promises  of  the  year  before  are  passed  over  with  but  little  notice. 
A.  few  professional  crotchet-mongers  air  their  own  or  other 
people's  grievances ;   the  impressive  words  of  warning  of  the 
few  who  understand  what  they  are  talking  about,  and  who  have 
the  courage  to  say  what  they  understand,  are  listened  to  with 
good-natured  tolerance  as  the  conscientious  utterances  of  hypo- 
chondriacal pessimists,  the  money  is  voted,  and  the  committee 
rises  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  that  the  national  security  is 
guaranteed  for  another  year. 

One  of  this  latter  class,  a  man  who  ought  to  know  what  he 
is  talking  about,  the  late  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  Sir 
Edward  Eeed,  said,  during  the  debate,  in  reference  to  the  large 
number  of  ironclads  which  have  to  be  struck  oflf  the  effective 
list,  because  of  the  slowness  with  which  repairs  are  executed : 
"The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  who  should  find  himself  in 
office  when  the  country  was  involved  in  a  great  war,  with  half, 
or  a  quarter,  of  our  ships  lying  by  useless,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  traitor,"  and  not  only  he,  but  all  his  predecessors  in  office, 
who  shall  have  contributed  towards  making  such  a  state  of 
things  possible,  will  likewise  be  so  regarded.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  reason  why  this  country  is  happily  free 
from  the  military  burthens  imposed  on  the  subjects  of  all  the 
other  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  is  that  the  Navy  is  supposed  to 
render  the  country  immune  from  invasion.  Were  it  not  so,  our 
army  would  have  to  be  quadrupled,  and  our  coast  line  would 
bristle  with  fortifications  wherever  the  nature  of  the  shore  wouli 
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permit  the  landing  of  an  invading  force.     The  e]q>ense  that 
would  be  entailed  in  keeping  up  such  a  military  establishment, 
and  the  loss  to  the  country  through  the  permanent  withdrawal 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  able-bodied  men  in  the  prime 
of  life  from  the  field  of  productive  labour,  would  be  incalculable. 
The  Navy  must,  therefore,  even  if  its  cost  be  increased  some  10 
per  cent.,  be  regarded  as  a  very  cheap  means  of  insuring  our 
national  security  and  prosperity ;  but  to  maintain  the  weakest 
army  in  Europe  on  the  assumption  that  our  maritime  power 
renders  a  large  military  force  unnecessary,  and  then  to  allow  the 
Navy  itself  to  become  inefficient  for  the  want  of  a  yearly  million, 
savours  of  national  insanity.    Such  policy,  if  policy  it  can  be 
called,  is  a  mere  dalliance  with  fate,  a  veritable  temptation  of 
Providence  ;  its  morality  is  not  one  whit  better  than  that  of  the 
gambler  who  stakes  his  chances  of  fortune  on  the  throw  of  the 
dice.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  these  strictures 
should  be  fastened  on  one  political  party  rather  than  on  the  other. 
What  has  been  said  applies  equally  to  both,  for,  though  Con- 
servative and  Liberal  may  dijBfer  upon  every  other  point,  they 
at  least  agree  upon  the  policy  of  keeping  the  Navy  in  a  state  of 
inefficiency.   The  only  salient  distinction  between  the  Admiralty 
policies  of  the  present  and  last  Administrations  is  that  Lord 
Northbrook  builds  new  ships  but  does  not  repair  the  old  ones, 
while  Mr.  Smith  kept  the  vessels  we  already  had  in  a  state  of 
efficiency,  but  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  fleet, 
except,  when  under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  thanks  to  an 
exceptional  stroke  of  luck,  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  ready- 
made  a  few  ironclads  from  the  yards  of  private  builders.     In 
other  words,  each  First  Lord  attended  to  the  half  of  his  duty. 

If,  however,  Government  and  Parliament  shirk  their  work, 
there  remains  still  the  country  at  large,  which  can  be  appealed 
to  through  the  Press ;  and  the  Press  has,  fortunately,  not  been 
altogether  idle  in  the  matter,  nor  has  its  influence  been,  upon 
the  whole,  pernicious.  We  have  had  warning  speeches  and 
pamphlets  from  a  late  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Henry 
Lennox,  and  letters  and  pamphlets  from  an  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  Sir  Thomas  Symonds.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  know 
what  they  are  about,  and  they  are  each  of  them  representative 
in  their  way,  the  one  of  administrative  government,  and  the 
other  of  the  personnel  of  the  Navy.  They  both  concur  in  regard- 
ing the  present  state  of  the  Navy  with  the  gravest  concern. 

It  seems,  therefore,  an  opportune  moment  for  considering 
critically,  under  the  light  of  the  recent  discussion  in  Parliament, 
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the  real  state  of  the  Navy,  relatively  to  foreign  Powers,  in  the 
following  particular  respects  : — 

The  actual  strength  of  the  ironclad  fighting  fleet  which  could 
be  immediately  commissioned  in  case  of  war. 

Shipping  under  construction,  or  proposed  to  be  commenced 
within  the  present  financial  year. 

Condition  of  ships  actually  built  as  regards  repair. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  any  way  to  touch  upon  the  subject  of  the 
manning  of  the  fleet,  which  is  essentially  a  naval  officer's  question. 

The  foreign  Navy  with  which  it  is  intended  to  compare  our 
own  is  that  of  our  nearest  neighbour,  France,  for  the  fleets  of 
the  other  European  Powers,  though  powerful  collectively  when 
acting  in  combinations  which  would  be  likely  to  take  place, 
such  as  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  are  not  individually  com- 
parable in  power  with  our  own.  The  French  fleet,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  at  the  present  moment  exceedingly  strong,  while  its 
rate  of  progress  is  so  rapid  that  in  a  very  few  years'  time  it 
will  be  numerically  equal  to  our  own,  unless  in  the  mean- 
time we  make  strenuous  efforts  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
The  question  of  the  strength  of  a  navy  must  be  considered 
relatively  to  its  duties,  and  this — ^the  only  fair  way  of 
regarding  the  subject — is  too  often  lost  sight  of.  The  duties 
which  have  to  be  performed  by  the  English  fleet,  even  in 
times  of  peace,  are  much  larger  than  those  undertaken  by  any 
other  Power.  In  war  time  the  mere  duty  of  protecting  om' 
enormous  commerce  would  of  itself  absorb  a  large  proportion  of 
our  fighting  strength,  and  in  considering  the  strength  of  a  fleet 
which  we  could  concentrate  round  our  shores,  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  case  of  war  with  France,  we  should  have  to  deduct 
the  ironclads  which  are  employed  in  ordinary  duties  on  foreign 
stations,  and  also  the  extra  force  which  would  be  required  to 
protect  our  mercantile  marine  from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy's 
ironclad  cruisers. 

It  may  be  at  once  admitted  that  if  we  were  unfortunately 
forced  into  a  war  with  France  at  the  present  moment,  om- 
naval  force  would  be  found  to  be  incontestably  superior  to 
hers.  Could  matters  rest  as  they  are  we  might  be  quite 
contented,  but  unfortunately  we  have  to  look  not  only  to 
the  ships  already  afloat,  but  also  to  those  which  are  building 
in  the  dockyards.  When  we  take  this  point  into  account, 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  comparison  changes  immediately. 
Ironclad  ships  cannot  be  built  in  a  year,  or  even  in  two  or  three 
years.  Our  latest  addition  to  the  Navy,  the  Inflexible,  was  no  less 
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than  six  years  under  construction.  Hence  it  results  that  if  France, 
in  addition  to  her  actual  very  respectable  navy  afloat,  possesses  a 
much  larger  number  of  formidable  ironclads  under  construction 
in  the  dockyards  and  in  various  stages  of  adTancement,  than  we 
do,  and  if  the  work  actually  in  hand  in  each  country  is  pushed 
forward  with  equal  vigour,  the  day  will  come,  not  far  hence, 
when  France  will  be  able  to  put  into  battle  array  against  us  a 
fleet  which  will  compare  not  unfavourably,  and  which  may 
even  turn  out  to  be  superior  to  our  own.  This  is,  in  fact,  what 
is  actually  taking  place.  In  the  year  1872,  the  French  Govern- 
ment discovered  that  its  then  existing  ironclad  fleet  was  for  the 
most  part  obsolete,  consisting  chiefly  of  wooden  ships  plated 
with  armour — a  class  of  vessel  of  which  we  in  this  country 
have  hod  most  unfortunate  experiences.  It  was  resolved  to  set 
about  a  large  and  systematic  reconstruction.  A  well-defined 
programme  was  laid  down,  which  in  the  main  has  been  hitherto 
adhered  to.  This  shipbuilding  programme  will  be  completed 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1885,  and  that  period  is  consequently 
the  time  to  which  we  must  look  forward  if  we  wish  to  make  an 
accurate  comparison. 

As  the  public  discussion  of  the  actual  and  future  states  of 
both  navies  have  been  characterised  to  a  certain  degree  by  a 
considerable  looseness  of  statement  on  the  one  side,  and  by  an 
equally  vague  and  suspicious  character  of  denial  on  the  other,  it 
will  be  well  to  present  to  the  reader  complete  and  accurate  lists 
with  the  most  essential  particulars  of  the  ships  which  are  now 
actually  available  for  service  in  each  country,  and  also  similar 
lists  which  will  show  the  future  states  of  both  navies  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1885.  To  render  the  comparison  more  avail- 
able, the  fleets  of  both  countries  will  be  divided  into  sea-going 
and  coast-defending,  and  each  of  these  will  be  farther  subdivided 
into  modern  and  obsolete  lists.  The  obsolete  lists  will  include 
all  those  earlier  vessels  which,  on  account  of  their  insufficient 
armour-plating  and  light  armament  are  unfit  to  be  brought  into 
battle  array  against  the  more  modem  ironclads,  and  which 
would  even  be  unable  to  cope  successfully  against  the  modem 
type  of  powerfully  armed  but  unarmoured  gxmboat,  of  which 
numerous  examples  are  found  in  most  navies,  and  whose  origin 
is  very  justly  associated  so  intimately  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Eendel,  now  one  of  the  Civil  Lords  of  our  Admiralty.  Though 
termed  obsolete,  some  of  them  are  nevertheless  well  qualified  to 
take  part  in  many  warlike  operations,  as  was  effectually  proved 
by  the  services  rendered  at  the  recent  bombardment  of  the  forts 
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of  Alexandria  by  one  or  two  vessels  belonging  to  this  category. 
Others  again,  on  account  of  their  excellent  sailing  and  steaming 
qualities  would  make  most  admirable  cruisers,  and  could  be  still 
further  adapted  for  this  class  of  service  by  equipping  them 
with  the  modem  types  of  high-pressure  compound  engines  and 
boilers,  and  the  powerful  new  type  of  guns.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  must  unfortunately  be  deemed  obsolete  in  every  sense 
of  the  term,  being  fit  neither  to  fight,  to  cruise,  or  to  run  away  ; 
they  are  a  mere  burden  to  the  Navy  List,  which  might  with 
advantage  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  such  useless 
vessels. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  and  particulars  of  the 
English  modem  sea-going  ironclad  fleet  which  is  actually  avail- 
able for  war  service.  It  consists  of  nineteen  vessels,  of  which, 
however,  two,  though  actually  in  commission,  viz.  Triumph  and 
Iron  Duke,  will  have  to  be  struck  off,  as  they  are  coming  home 
immediately  for  repairs.  Four  other  ships,  one  of  them,  the 
Thunderery  being  an  exceedingly  powerful  vessel  of  the  first 
class,  which  ought  to  belong  to  this  list,  have  to  be  put  in  a 
separate  category,  as  they  are  now  under  repairs,  and  will  not 
be  ready  for  some  time  to  come.  Consequently,  the  really  active 
list  consists  of  seventeen  vessels  : — 


Name. 

place- 
ment. 

Indl- 
Gated 
hone- 
power. 

Speed. 

Coal 
reeerve 

Armoiir 

roond 

gnnB. 

Armament. 

Tons. 

Knots. 

Tons. 

Inches. 

^ 

Inflexible 

11,400 

QfiOO 

14 

1,200 

17  S.P. 

Four  80-tons. 

Dreadnought 

10,820 

8,200 

14-5 

1,450 

14 

Four  38-tons. 

Devastation . 

9,330 

6,660 

13-8 

1,600 

14  A  12 

Four  35-tons. 

Neptune 

9,170 

9,000 

14-2 

670 

13<&11 

Four  38-tns.  &  two  12-tns. 

Alexandra    . 

9,490 

8,610 

15 

676 

12  to  6 

Two  25-tn8.  &  ten  18-tns. 

T^m^raire    . 

8,540 

7,700 

14-6 

616 

10  to  8 

Four  25.tn8.<fc  four  IS-tns. 

Monarch 

8,320 

7,840 

14-94 

626 

10 

Four  25-ton8,  two  12-tons, 
one  6^-tons. 

BeUeisle 

4330 

3,200 

12.2 

513 

10<fe9 

Four  25-tons. 

Orion 

4,830 

8,900 

13-4 

520 

10  &  9 

Ditto 

Hotspur 

4,010 

8,500 

12-6 

300 

10 

Two  2o-tons  &  two  64-prs. 

Sultan 

9,290 

8,630 

1413 

740 

9<&8 

Eight  18-tns.(&fourl2-tns. 

Superb 

9,100 

7,430 

13-8 

970 

10 

Sixteen  18-tons. 

Hercules 

8,680 

8,530 

14-69 

608 

8 

Eight  18-tons,  two  12.ton8 
&  four  6i-tons. 

Northampton 

7,820 

6,000 

13-2 

1,150 

8<fenU 

Four    18-tons    &   eight 
12-tons. 

Nelson 

7,320 

6,000 

141 

1,160 

8<fenil 

Ditto. 

Triumph 

6,640 

4,890 

14-07 

656 

6 

Ten  12-tons  A  four64-pr8. 

Swiftsure      . 

6,640 

4,910 

13-75 

642 

6 

Ditto. 

Invincible 

6,010 

4,830 

14-09 

605 

6<&5 

Ditto. 

Iron  Duke 

6,010 

4,270 

13-64 

500 

6(9^5 

Ditto. 
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The  supplementary  list  of  vessels 
follows : — 

now  undergoing  repair  is  as 

Name. 

Dis- 
place- 
ment. 

Indi. 
cated 
hone, 
power. 

Speed. 

Coal 
reserre. 

Aimovr 
xoTind 
gnus. 

Armament. 

Tbonderer    . 
Bupert 
Shannon 
Audacious    . 

Tons. 
9,330 
5.440 
5,390 
6,010 

6,270 
4,630 
8,370 
4,020 

Knots. 
18-4 
13-69 
12-35 
12-83 

Tons. 

1,600 
480 
545 
460 

Inches. 
14&12 
U&IO 
SAnil 
6&5 

Two  38-tn8.  &  two  S5-tna. 
Two  18-tns.  A  two  64-pr8. 
Twol8-tns.<t8even  12-tiia. 
Ten  12-tn&  <&  four  64-piB. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  lists  include  some  exceedingly 
powerful  vessels.  Nine  of  them  are  turret  ships  which  would 
form  a  fleet  difficult  to  exceed  at  the  present  moment  by  any 
combination  of  two  other  powers.  Though,  unfortunately,  four 
vessels  are  undergoing  repair  and  will  not  be  available  for  some 
time  to  come,  while  two  more  will  have  to  be  repaired  imme- 
diately, thus  reducing  the  number  of  ships  by  25  per  cent,  still 
it  is  be  hoped  that  before  the  end  of  the  financial  year  four 
new  vessels  will  be  added  to  the  strenth  of  the  fleet,  viz.  the 
Jgamemnon,  AjaXy  Conqueror^  and  Polyphemus.  These  vessels 
will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  list,  but  it  may  here  be  men- 
tioned that  the  two  former  belong  to  the  Inflexible  type,  though 
they  are  smaller  and  will  carry  a  lighter  armament.  They  will 
have  steel-faced  armour.  In  size  they  will  more  nearly  approach 
the  Devastation  class,  though  they  will  be  much  more  powerful 
both  oJBfensively  and  defensively.  The  Conqueror  is  a  vastly 
improved  Rupert,  or  single-turreted  ship,  built  of  steel,  and  pro- 
tected nearly  all  round  the  water-line  by  steel-faced  armour, 
varying  in  thickness  from  twelve  to  eight  inches.  This  is  an 
advantage  which  the  ships  of  the  Inflexible  and  Agamemnon 
types  do  not  possess,  for  they  depend  altogether  on  their 
armoured  citadels  and  minute  subdivision  for  their  stability. 
The  Conqueror  is  to  mount  two  breech-loading  43-ton  guns  in 
her  turret,  which  will  render  her  offensively  more  powerful 
than  any  ship  at  present  afloat,  excepting  the  Inflexible,  and  two 
of  the  new  6-inch  breech-loaders  in  her  upper  works  aft,  which 
will  command  a  fire  straight  astern.  The  Polyphemus,  which 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  very  soon  ready  for  service,  will  constitute 
an  addition  to  the  navy  of  more  doubtful  advantage  than  any  of 
the  last-named  ships.  She  is  an  experimental  ship  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  experimental  not  merely  in  puri)ort,  form,  and 
armament,  but  also  experimental  as  to  her  machinery.     She  is 
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designed  exclusively  as  a  ram  and  torpedo  ship  of  high  speed, 
and  carries  no  guns  except  Gatlings  and  light  shell  guns  for 
repelling  boat  attacks ;  she  will  consequently  be  useless  except 
when  an  opportunity  occurs  of  doing  work  at  close  quarters 
in  a  naval  engagement.  When  her  opportunity  does  occur,  she 
may  perhaps  prove  a  very  formidable  antagonist,  and  as  such 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  navy,  but  for  general 
purposes  and  for  attacking  land  fortifications  she  is  of  no  value 
whatever. 

The  French  modern  sea-going  fleet  which  is  now  available  for 
service  is  by  no  means  so  formidable.  It  is  composed  of  twelve 
vessels  in  commission  and  reserve,  all  reputed  to  be  ready  for 
sea  at  a  moment's  notice,  so  that  no  vessels  have  to  be  struck 
off  the  effective  list  on  account  of  being  out  of  repair.  The 
names  and  particulars  of  these  twelve  vessels  are  as  follows  : — 


Name. 

Dis- 
place- 
ment. 

Indi- 
cated 
horse- 
power. 

Speed. 

Coal 
reserve. 

Armour 
ronnd 
Guns. 

Armament. 

Amiral  Duperr6 

Bedoutable      . 

Colbert     . 

Trident    . 

Richelieu 

Friedland 
Marengo  . 

Suffren 
Oc^an 

Victorieuse 
Triomphante   . 

Tons. 
10,670 

8,840 

8,450 

8,300 

8,230 

8,160 
7,760 

7,760 
7,750 
4,490 

4,080 
4,060 

6,000* 

6,500 

4,650 

4.650 

4,800 

4,460 
4,660 

4,180 
3,740 
2,370 

2,210 
2,200 

14-5 

14-76 

14-6 

14-6 

14 

13-25 
13-25 

13-25 

13-25 

12-6 

12-76 
12-5 

Tons. 
600 

610 

690 

600 

600 

690 
660 

650 
660 
500 

300 
600 

Inches. 

11} 

6J 

n 

3 

Guns. 
Four  48-tn&  &  fourteen 

2^.tons. 
Eight  20'6-tonB.  &  eight 

2J-ton8. 
Eight  20-5  tons,  one  1*4- 

tons  &  six  2}-tonR. 
Six  20-6-tons  and  four 

14-ton8. 
Six  20-6-tons  and  five 

14.tons. 
Eight  20-5-tons. 
Four  20-5-tons  and  four 
14-tons. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Six    14-tons    and   one 
7-75  tons. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

*  Or  8,000  with  forced  draught. 

This  list  will  not  compare  for  a  moment  either  in  numbers  or 
power  with  the  English  list.  It  will,  however,  very  shortly  be 
reinforced  (if,  indeed,  this  has  not  already  been  done)  by  the 
addition  of  four  powerful  vessels,  viz.  the  Devastation,  Terrible. 
Bayard,  and  Turenne,  particulars  of  which  will  be  given  in  a 
subsequent  list.  As  English  readers  are  not  very  familial-  with 
the  designs  of  French  ships,  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  more 
important  of  these  vessels,  may  be  found  interesting.    ^         j 
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The  Amiral  Duperre  is  a  tower-ship  as  opposed  to  a  turret- 
vessel.  It  carries  four  fixed  towers,  each  of  which  mounts  one 
gun  **  en  harbette  "  at  the  height  of  27^  feet  above  the  water. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  great  elevation  will  enable  a  plunging  fire 
of  the  most  dangerous  character  to  be  kept  up  on  the  decks  of 
hostile  vessels.  The  guns  as  mounted  in  this  vessel  axe,  how- 
ever, fixed,  and  do  not  disappear  for  re-loading,  as  is  the  case 
with  our  own  barbette  ships.  This  may  prove  to  be  a  great 
disadvantage  in  action,  as  it  will  render  the  guns  very  liable  to 
be  dismounted  by  the  fire  of  comparatively  light  pieces.  Two  of 
the  towers  are  fixed  so  as  to  partly  overhang  the  sides  of  the 
ship  like  sponsons;  this  enables  a  straight-ahead  fire  to  be 
maintained.  These  towers  are  placed  at  rather  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  vessel's  length  from  the  bow.  The  other  two  are  in 
the  line  of  the  keel.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  this 
vessel  is  the  water-line  armour-belt  which  extends  from  stem  to 
stern,  the  thickness  of  the  plating  amidships  being  no  less  than 
21-inches.  The  water-tight  sub-division  has  also  received  most 
careful  attention ;  one  peculiar  feature  being  that  the  hull  is 
completely  divided  into  two  portions,  by  means  of  a  longitudinal 
vertical  bulkhead  in  the  line  of  the  keel. 

The  Redoutahle  is  a  central  battery  ship,  having  a  battery  of 
octagonal  plan,  which  contains  four  guns  so  arranged  that  two 
can  fire  nearly  right  ahead,  and  two  nearly  astern,  while  two  can 
converge  on  each  broadside.  Above  this  battery  amidships  are 
two  guns  mounted  in  half  turrets,  which  ensure  protection 
against  musketry-fire  only,  while  there  are  also  two  similarly 
mounted  guns  on  the  upper  deck,  one  right  forward  under  the 
top-gallant  forecastle,  and  the  other  right  aft,  which  give  a 
direct  ahead  and  astern  fire.  The  hull  is  built  of  steel,  and  is 
like  the  last-named  ship  divided  into  two  by  a  longitudinal 
bulkhead  reaching  to  the  orlop  deck.  The  water-line,  also,  is 
completely  protected  by  armour-plating. 

The  Suffreriy  Marengoy  Ocean,  Friedlandy  and  Trident,  are 
various  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  type  of  vessel,  viz. 
broadside,  with  barbette  towers  on  the  upper  deck.  They  are 
built  of  wood,  with  iron  upper  works,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Friedlandy  which  is  of  iron  exclusively.  They  are  all  armoured 
round  the  guns  and  at  the  water-line.  The  Colbert  is  slightly 
different,  having  no  barbette  towers,  but  carrying  instead  a  pro- 
tected bow  gun  and  another  at  the  stern. 

The  more  or  less  obsolete  sea-going  fleets  of  the  two  countries 
will  now  be  given.     The  vessels  composing  them  Mre,  however, 
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80  generally  known  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  in  this  case  to 
do  more  than  enumerate  their  names. 

The  English  fleet  which  is  ready  for  service  consists  of 
eleven  vessels,  viz.  the  Northumberland,  Minotaur,  Agincourt, 
AchilleSy  Warrior,  Defence,  Hector,  Valiant,  Penelope,  Lord  War- 
den, and  Repulse.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  three  others 
wanting  repair,  viz.  the  Black  Prince,  the  BeUerophon,  and  the 
Resistance,  making  in  all  fourteen  ships,  some  of  which  are  still 
very  useful  for  various  purposes. 

The  French  obsolete  fleet  is  made  up  of  eighteen  vessels, 
which  have  this  disadvantage  compared  with  our  own,  that  they 
are  nearly  all  built  of  wood,  whereas  ours,  with  two  exceptions, 
viz.  the  Lord  Warden  and  the  Repulse,  are  of  iron.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  list  of  the  French  ships  : — Couronne,  Revanche,  Sur- 
veiUante,  Provence,  Gauloise,  Heroine,  Savoie,  VaUurieuse,  Flandre, 
Guyenne,  Magnanime,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Reine  Blanche,  Alma,  Jrmide, 
Atalante,  Montcalm,  Thetis.  So  far  as  is  known  they  are  all  in 
repair. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  each  country  possesses  a  coast 
defence  fleet,  which,  like  the  sea-going,  is  partly  composed  of 
obsolete  vessels.  The  following  is  the  English  non-obsolete  list, 
all  of  which  are  ready  for  service,  viz.  the  Glatton,  Gorgon, 
Hydra,  Cyclops,  and  Hecate.  These  are  all  turret  ships,  carrying 
25  and  18-ton  guns. 

The  obsolete  vessels  number  six,  viz.  the  Prince  Albert,  Wivem, 
Scorpion,  Waterwitch,  Viper,  and  Vixen.  One  of  these  has, 
however,  been  sent  to  Hong  Kong,  and  is  not,  therefore,  available 
for  home  defence. 

If  the  French  sea  going  fleet  is  at  the  present  moment  inferior 
to  our  own,  their  coast  defence  squadron  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  superior  to  ours.  The  non-obsolete  list  is  made  up  of  six 
vessels — the  Fulminant,  Furieux,  Tonnerre,  Tempete,  Vengeur^ 
and  Tonnant ;  their  aggregate  tonnage  is  80,200  against  18,830 
English.  On  the  average  the  defensive  power  of  their  armoxu: 
is  60  per  cent,  greater  than  in  our  ships,  and  the  guns  carried 
are  also  much  heavier.  They  also  possess  Ave  older  coast 
defence  vessels,  viz.  the  Bilier,  Cerbere,  Bovle-dogu^,  Tigre,  and 
Taureau. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  new  work  in  progress  for  both 
nations,  which  constitutes,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  by  far  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  comparison  between  the  two  fleets. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that,  while  the  new  vessels 
in  process  of  construction  in  our  own  dockyards  show 
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siderable  falling  ofif  in  power  as  compared  with  our  largest  and 
most  formidable  ship,  the  hiflexible,  some  of  those  building  in 
France  will  show  a  great  advance  over  even  their  largest  iron- 
clad, the  Amiral  Duperre.  Thus  they  are  at  present  constructing, 
and  intend  to  have  completed  by  the  end  of  1885,  two  vessels 
which  will  be  as  large  as  our  Inflexible,  and  more  heavily 
armoured,  in  addition  to  four  others  about  as  powerful  as  our 
CoUingwood,  and  six  others  which,  though  smaller,  will  still  be 
very  formidable  men  of  war.  Moreover,  provision  has  been 
made  in  the  estimates  for  the  current  year  for  two  ironclads  of 
the  largest  and  two  of  the  second-class,  which  will  also,  it  is 
intended,  be  completed  at  the  same  time. 

The  names  and  particulars  of  the  twelve  English  ships  com- 
pleting and  building  are  as  follows : — 


Name. 

place- 
ment. 

Indi- 
cated 
horse- 
power. 

Speed. 

Ck>al 
reserve. 

Armour 
romid 

Armmnent. 

Tons. 

Knots. 

Tons. 

Inches. 

Guns. 

Conqueror     . 

6,200 

4,500 

13 

660 

12  S.F. 

Two  43-ton  B.L.  &  two 
6-inch  B.L. 

Edinburgh    . 

9,150 

6,000 

14 

9W 

16SJF. 

Four  43-ton  B-L.  <fe  two 
6-inch  B.L. 

Colossus 

»> 

>» 

f) 

n 

>y 

Ditto. 

Ajax 

8,490 

6,000 

13 

956 

>f 

Four  38-ton  M.L.  &  two 
6-inch  in  B.L. 

Agamemnon . 

n 

t» 

♦> 

»> 

n 

Ditto. 

CoUingwood 

9,160 

7,000 

16 

1,200 

14  S.F. 

Four  43-ton  B.L.  &  axz 
6-inch  B.L. 

Bodney 

9,600 

Un- 

Un- 

Un- 

» 

Four  60-ton  B.L.  &  six 

known 

known 

known 

6-inch  B.L. 

Howe     . 

» 

? 

? 

? 

n 

Ditto. 

Benbow 

10,000 

? 

? 

? 

16S.F. 

Ditto. 

Imp^rieuse    . 

7,390 

8,000 

16 

1,200 

8S.F. 

Four  18-ton  B.L.  A  six 
6-inch  B.L. 

Warspite 

>» 

»> 

»» 

If 

If 

Ditto. 

Polyphemus . 

2,610 

5,500 

17 

300 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Of  these,  the  Conqueror,  Ajax,  and  Agamemnon  have  already 
been  described  as  regards  their  leading  features.  The  Edinburgh 
and  Colossus  will  be  improTements  on  the  Aja^x,  though  also  of 
the  Inflexible  type.  They  will  be  longer  than  the  Ajoj:  and  of 
finer  form,  so  that  with  the  same  engine  power  they  will  attain 
a  higher  speed  by  one  knot  an  hour.  They  will  be  built  of 
steel,  with  steel-faced  armour,  and  armed  with  four  powerful 
breech-loading  guns  of  the  new  type.  Like  all  vessels  of  the 
Inflexible  type,  the  water-line,  except  at  the  central  citadelj  is 
quite  unarmoured. 
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The  Collingtvoody  Rodney,  Howe,  and  Benbotv,  are  of  a  new 
type.  They  are  pure  barbette  ships,  having  each  two  fixed 
towers,  mounting  two  guns  each,  which  will  only  be  visible  to 
the  enemy  when  firing.  These  guns  will  be  very  powerful,  those 
mounted  in  the  CoUingwood  will  be  of  48  tons  weight  each,  while 
the  three  other  ships,  which  each  exhibit  successive  increases  in 
size,  though  they  are  supposed  to  be  sister  ships,  will  carry 
60-ton  guns.  They  will  also  carry  each  six  6-inch  new  type 
guns  unprotected  in  broadside.  The  water-line  of  these  vessels 
will  be  unarmoured  except  at  the  centre. 

The  Imperieuse  and  Warspite  are  intended  for  cruising  pur- 
poses, and  as  such  they  will  be  very  powerful  and  useful  vessels. 
They  will  each  be  provided  with  four  barbette  towers,  carrying 
a  powerful  18-ton  breech-loading  new  type  gun  a-piece.  The 
guns  will  not  disappear.  They  will  also  carry  each  six  6-inch 
new  type  guns  in  broadside.  In  addition  to  the  armoured  bar- 
bette towers,  the  water-line  will  be  protected  with  10-inch  steel- 
faced  armour  for  a  length  of  140  feet  amidships,  and  the 
unarmoured  ends  with  underwater  decks  protected  by  three  inches 
of  steel-plating.  They  will  have  coppered  bottoms,  and  are 
intended  to  be  excellent  sailers. 

In  addition  to  these,  it  is  announced  that  two  other  ironclads 
are  to  be  laid  down,  but  as  they  have  not  yet  been  finally 
designed,  and  looking,  moreover,  to  the  untrustworthy  character 
of  Admiralty  promises,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  count  on  their 
completion  by  the  end  of  1885. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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The  necessity  which  has  arisen  for  the  despatch  of  a  large  force 
to  Egypt  will,  doubtless,  open  up  once  more  the  important  and 
much-vexed  question  of  "  Long  v.  Short  Service." 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  amongst  military  men,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  that  is,  surely,  that  for  real  hard 
work  and  endurance,  in  a  country  like  Egypt,  none  but  seasoned 
and  able-bodied  soldiers  should  be  sent  out. 

In  the  days  of  the  great  Indian  Mutiny,  when  that  gallant  old 
veteran.  Lord  Strathnairn  (then  Sir  Hugh  Rose),  led  his  troops 
from  one  victory  to  another  during  a  campaign  in  the  plains  of 
Central  India,  in  the  hottest  and  most  trying  period  of  the  year, 
he  had  under  his  command  soldiers  of  the  "  long  service  "  type. 
These  men  could  march  and  fight,  and  fight  and  march  again 
— victory  ever  attending  upon  their  indomitable  pluck  and 
energy. 

At  this  date  there  are  but  few  who  can  remember  the  priva- 
tions and  hardships  this  general's  troops  experienced — ^how 
water  was  at  times  scarcely  procurable,  even  for  drinking  pur- 
poses ;  and  an  individual  was  indeed  fortunate  if  he  obtained 
sufficient  of  the  precious  liquid  to  have  a  wash  once  in  three 
days. 

The  devoted  water-carriers  often  had  to  go  miles,  when  the 
troops  halted,  to  procure  water;  and  the  poor  bihishtis 
frequently  paid  with  their  lives  for  their  allegiance  to  those 
whose  bread  and  salt  they  had  eaten. 

The  wells  passed  by  the  marching  troops  were  often  dry,  and 
even  if  any  of  them  contained  water,  there  was  always  the 
suspicion  that  it  might  have  been  poisoned ;  it  was,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary  that  water  should  be  procured  from  the 
villages  away  from  the  route  by  which  the  army  was  marching. 

The  heat  of  Central  India  during  the  hot  season  must  be  felt 
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to  be  rightly  appreciated,  but  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
thermometer  often  showed  105°  Fahr.  in  the  tents,  it  will  be 
readily  admitted  by  those  "  who  live  at  home  at  ease,"  that  the 
poor  soldiers  must  have  really  had  a  precious  hot  time  of  it.  Yet 
with  all  the  inconveniences  and  hardships  consequent  upon  a 
hot-weather  campaign,  the  peculiar  attributes  of  Mark  Tapley 
were  not  deficient  in  the  Tommy  Atkins  of  those  piping  days  of 
heat. 

There  are  not  wanting  instances  of  endurance  under  difficul- 
ties during  the  days  of  the  great  mutiny.  It  is  yet  within  the 
memory  of  many,  how  that  noble  soldier  the  late  General  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  with  his  three  gallant  regiments,  the  64th, 
78th,  and  84th,  marched  and  fought  his  way  from  Calcutta  to 
Gawnpore,  scattering  his  enemies  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 
Amongst  other  incidents,  one,  in  particular,  may  serve  to  show 
conclusively  that  none  but  fully  matured  soldiers  could  have 
performed  the  forced  marches  they  were  so  frequently  required 
to  make  during  that  memorable  time. 

A  certain  Irish  regiment,  the  name  of  which  it  is  my  pride  to 
mention,  viz.  the  86th,  or  Eoyal  County  Down  (now  the  Royal 
Irish  Bifles  and  dressed  in  green),  had  on  one  occasion,  when 
marching  from  Mhow  to  join  Brigadier  Stewart's  brigade,  just 
arrived  in  camp  after  a  hot  and  fatiguing  march  of  some  twelve 
miles  or  more.  Tents  were  pitched,  and  breakfast  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  meal  was  scarcely  finished  when  a  camel 
express  arrived  in  camp  with  a  letter  from  the  Brigadier,  who 
with  a  portion  of  the  Central  India  Field  Force,  was  laying  siege 
to  the  powerful  hill-fort  of  "  Chandaree,"  some  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant. The  purport  of  this  despatch  was  to  the  effect  that  he, 
the  Brigadier,  was  anxious  to  storm,  but  hearing  that  the  86th 
Regiment  was  marching  to  join  him,  he  wished  to  ensure  suc- 
cess by  having  such  a  fine  regiment  with  him.  He,  therefore, 
would  wait  until  the  morning  of  the  17th  March,  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  and  if  the  regiment  could  manage  to  arrive  in  time  it 
would  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle. 

The  regiment  had  been  marching  daily  for  the  previous  ten 
days,  but  notwithstanding  that,  and  the  fact  that  it  had  only 
that  morning  arrived  in  camp,  when  the  colonel  summoned  the 
officers  and  informed  them  of  the  general's  wish,  which  was  soon 
conveyed  to  the  men  lying  in  their  tents,  a  general  cheer 
rose  as  the  response,  and  at  once  the  regiment  volunteered  to 
march.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  bugles  sounded  the 
"  assembly,"  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  corps  was  eruc<mte.  . 
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A  march  of  thirty  miles,  with  arms  and  accoutrements  and 
sixty  romids  of  ball-cartridge  in  the  pouches,  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  here  in  an  English  climate,  much  less  was  it  ao 
during  the  hot  season  in  India.  The  regiment  commenced  its 
march  about  6  p.m.  on  the  15th,  and  at  about  8  o'clock  the  next 
afternoon  the  main  body  marched  into  camp  at  **  Ghandaree," 
to  the  surprise  and  astonishment  of  everyone  there. 

With  the  exception  of  about  twenty  men,  none  fell  out,  and 
even  those  arrived  in  camp  by  seven  the  same  evening.  The 
writer  was  on  the  rear  guard,  and  can  vouch  for  the  correctness 
of  this  statement. 

The  next  morning,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  the  Boyal  County  Downs 
occupied  the  post  of  honour  at  the  storming  of  *'  Ghandaree." 

Gompare  this  pedestrian  feat  with  the  celebrated  march  to 
Windsor  and  back,  by  the  troops  of  the  Aldershot  division  in 
1877,  when  whole  companies  of  immature  soldiers  fell  out  by 
the  roadside,  utterly  unable  to  march.  Such  a  circumstance 
happening  in  India  during  the  Mutiny  would  have  resulted  in 
the  massacre  of  every  individual  soldier.  That  fate  would  await 
similar  conduct  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Egypt. 

In  1879,  when  reinforcements  were  most  urgently  needed, 
two  of  the  regiments  at  Aldershot,  first  on  the  roster  for 
service,  were  notoriously  unfit ;  nevertheless,  after  having  had 
something  like  400  aliens  from  other  regiments  drafted  into 
them,  they  were  dispatched  to  South  Africa. 

It  will  be  as  well  not  to  record  the  remarks  made  with  regard 
to  these  two  regiments  by  the  inspecting  officer,  nor  the  opinions 
freely  and  openly  expressed  by  the  crowd  who  witnessed  the 
parade. 

Notfs  avons  changi  tout  qela ;  and  instead  of  volunteers  from 
other  regiments  being  required,  the  Army  Eeserve  is  requisi- 
tioned to  fill  up  blanks  in  regiments  required  for  service ;  and 
although  it  was  scarcely  intended  to  call  upon  the  Reserve  men, 
unless  in  an  ''  imminent  emergencyy*  yet  it  must  be  accepted  as 
a  boon  by  the  commanding  and  other  officers  of  a  regiment  that 
their  men,  in  future,  will  not^be  required^to  volunteer  for  other 
battalions. 

Following  the  Mutiny  came  the  Ghina  war,  and  of  the  troops 
which  took  part  in  that  war  many  had  served  with  honour  and 
distinction  in  India.  Next  followed  the  New  Zealand,  Abyssinian, 
Ashantee,  and  South  African  wars — the  last-named  of  which 
was  undertaken  with  soldiers  of  the  *'  short  service  "  type,  and 
there  are  those  yet  living  who  remember  with  sorrow  the  result. 
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There  is  not  the  slightest  wish,  nor  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
"writer,  to  cast  any  slur  upon  the  soldiers  of  the  army.  They  are 
worthy  sons  of  worthy  sires,  and  the  fault  does  not  lie  with 
them  if  they  are  not  given  time  to  develop  into  as  fine  warriors 
as  their  fathers  were  before  them. 

Two  questions  may  be  asked : — 1st.  Could  Lord  Strathnaim, 
or  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  have  performed  the  magnificent  services 
they  did  with  the  material  of  the  present  day  ?  2nd.  Could  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts  have  achieved  the  march  from  Cabul  to  Can- 
dahar,  and  fought  a  decisive  battle  at  the  end  of  it,  with  the 
regiments  which  were  sent  out  as  reinforcements  to  South  Africa 
in  1879? 

The  answer  is  left  to  these  Generals  ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
authorities  and  army  reformers  may  study  the  questions  for 
themselves. 

In  concluding  this  short  article,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  that  seven  out  of  ten  skong  companies  of  the  86th 
Eegiment  were  commanded  by  subalterns  varying  in  length  of 
service  from  twelve  to  two  years ;  but  then  the  soldiers  they  led 
were  veterans,  and  the  non-commissioned  officers  fully  reliable 
and  trustworthy  men.  The  present  idea  seems  to  be  that  of 
commanding  boy  soldiers  by  boy  officers. 

Almost  the  finest  soldiers  England  ever  produced  were  those 
known  as  **  ten  years'  service  men,"  who,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  time,  were  sent  to  the  right-about. 

Officers  who  commanded  regiments  at  the  period  when  these 
men  were  allowed  to  leave  the  service  will  bear  out  the  assertion 
that  the  ruin  of  the  army  commenced  then. 

Note, — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  a  remark  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  effect  that  the  troops  had  been  sent  out  m  red 
uniform.  Throughout  the  entire  campaign  in  Malwa  and  Central 
India  the  86th  Regiment  wore  cloth  tunics  and  shackos,  the  latter 
being  covered  with  white,  and  puggeries  wrapped  round  them.  The 
immunity  from  sunstroke  and  other  illness  was  remarkable. — J.  D.  B. 
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Asia,  with  Ethnological  Appendix.  By  Augustus  H.  Eeane, 
M.A.S.  Edited  by  Sir  Eichard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S-I., 
D.G.L.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  London :  Edward  Stanford, 
65,  Charing  Cross.     1882. 

This  book,  forming  one  of  the  series  of  Stanford's  compen- 
dium of  Geography  and  Travel,  based  on  Helwald's  great  work, 
is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  English  literature.    In  a  preface 
which  bears  the  stamp  of  Sir  Eichard  Temple's  remarkable 
power  of  lucid  demonstration,  the  design  is  set  forth  by  which 
every  part  of  the  great  continent  of  Asia  is  made  mentally   as 
accessible  to  the  general  reader  as  the  rest  of  Europe  was,  before 
the  introduction  of  railways,  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands. 
There  are  few  in  this  rapid  age  who  have  had  the  time  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  the  dominions  in  Asia  directly  governed  by  the 
ruler  of  this  small  island  in  the  Atlantic  contain  more  than 
two  and  a  half  million  of  square  miles ;  that  the  population  of 
that  territory  exceeds  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions ;  that 
the  capital  invested  therein  by  the  people  of  this  country  exceeds 
two   hundred  and  fifty  millions.      But  these  are  facts  which 
should  be  studied,  never  let  out  of  one's  mind ;  for  the  very 
fact  of  the  greatness  of  this  country — a  greatness  realised  by 
the  blood,  by  the  valour,  by  the  sweat,  by  the  sufferings,  by  the 
daring  of  Englishmen  who  have  preceded  us,  throws  an  obliga- 
tion  upon  their  descendants  which    should  be  always  before 
them.    Not  in  this  respect  only  is  this  book  especially  valuable. 
The  Asiatic  interests  of  Eussia  and  of  France  are  treated  as  fairly, 
as  fully,  as  comprehensively  as  are  those  of  our  own  country. 
By  recent  conquests  the  territories  of  the  former  country  have 
been  swollen  to  six  millions  and  three  quarters  of  square  miles. 
But  this  vast  extent,  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  larger 
than  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  populated  by  only  eighteen  mil- 
lions,  or  one-fifteenth  of  the  number  of  the  smaller  British 
territory.    The  fact  is,  that  up  to  the  present  moment  Eussia 
has  the  sandy  deserts,  England  the  green  pastures  ;  Eussia  the 
shell,  England  the  kernel.    From  this  fact  one  inference  is  to 
be  drawn.    The  sandy  deserts  border  the  green  pastures.    To 
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Bussia  these  deserts  are  only  valuable  as  forming  that  which  is, 
in  a  double  sense,  a  "  steppe  "  to  the  long-coveted  pastures. 

The  prosperity  of  France  in  Cambodia  is,  we  learn  from  the 
pages  of  this  work,  growing  fast,  alike  to  her  advantage  and  to 
the  advantages  of  subject  races  for  the  first  time  brought  in 
contact  with  civilisation.  But  to  many,  possibly  to  the  majority, 
a  greater  interest  will  be  found  in  the  study  of  the  purely  Asiatic 
questions  so  admirably  set  before  the  reader.  The  account  of 
the  recent  explorations  in  Palestine  and  beyond  the  Jordan,  will 
not  fail  to  attract  many  most  interested  in  the  future  of  the 
Holy  Land  and  in  the  recent  development  of  the  Jewish  race. 
Similarly,  the  pages  devoted  to  the  rise  and  decay  of  the 
Wahabis  will  form  a  most  attractive  study  for  those  whose 
curiosity  has  been  aroused,  and  whose  interest  has  been  stimu- 
lated, by  the  glowing  pages  of  Palgrave  and,  more  recently,  of 
Wilfrid  Blunt.  The  political  and  social  changes  in  Japan ;  the 
recent  investigations  in  the  basins  of  the  Loh-nor  and  the 
Kuku-nor ;  the  graphic  and  condensed  description  of  the  races 
in  Central  Asia,  known  to  us  only  by  the  recitals  of  Burnes,  of 
Vambery,  of  Gill,  and  of  contemporary  travellers  and  writers  ; 
and  other  descriptions  of  a  kindred  character,  invest  this  book 
with  an  interest  not  confined  to  one  set  of  students  only.  It 
has  an  express  attraction  for  all.  It  is  the  exponent  of  a 
problem  which  many  have  talked  about,  but  none,  up  to  the 
time  of  its  publication,  had  solved.  Every  page  is  full  of  in- 
struction. Throughout  it  we  recognise  the  comprehensive  genius 
which  has  guided  the  learning,  the  knowledge,  the  industry  of 
Mr.  Keane.  England  owes  much  already  to  the  statesman 
whose  marvellous  insight,  judgment,  energy,  and  discretion 
marked  him  out,  even  in  India,  as  a  born  ruler  of  men ;  but  the 
debt  is  increased,  more  even  than  is  apparent  at  the  first  glance, 
by  the  opportune  publication  of  a  great  work  which  brings  home 
to  every  reader  the  importance  to  this  country  of  Asia,  the  duty 
at  all  cost  of  maintaining  on  that  continent  the  inheritance  of 
his  forefathers.  We  would  fain  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  may  appear  in  the  form  of  a  popular  edition  to 
be  circulated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Bough  Becollections  of  Militaby  Service  and  Society.    By 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Balcarres  D.  Wardlaw-Bamsay.    In  Two 

Volumes.     William    Blackwood    &    Co.,  Edinburgh    and 

London.     1882. 

The  first  volume  of  Colonel  Eamsay's  book  forms  very  pleasant 

reading.    Why  the  interest  should  fall  off  in  the  second  volume 
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is  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  that  volume  contains  only  de- 
scriptions of  every-day  travel  and   every-day  experiences   in 
Europe.    If  the  work  had  ended  with  the  Indian  Mutiny^  we 
should  have  pronounced    it  to  be  the  most  readable  story  of 
"  service  and  society"  adventure  we  had  met  with  for  many  a 
day.     The  first  volume  deserves  that  description  still.       It  is 
full  of  life,  high  spirits,  and  sparkle.    It  was  the  good  fortune 
of  the  author  to  be  acquainted  intimately  with  many  men  who 
afterwards  made  a  figure  in  the  world,  and  his  description  of 
these  is  full  of  interest.    The  reader  has  set  before  him  Xiouis 
Napoleon  in  his  lodgings  in  King  Street,  a  firm  believer  in   the 
destiny  which  was  to  seat  him  on  the  throne  of  ^his  uncle ; 
Victor  Hugo ;  the  present  King  of  Denmark ;    the    Emperor 
Nicholas  of  Bussia ;  Prince  Soltykoff ;  the  Marquis  of  Dalhoasie  ; 
Sir  Charles  Napier ;  Sir  Colin  Campbell ;  and  a  host  of  others 
more  or  less  celebrated.    Anecdotes  abound,  some  of  them 
excellent;  and  if  all  are  not  new,  they  are  at  least  pleasantly 
recalled  to  the  memory.     The  book  contains  many  indications 
that  Colonel  Bamsay  was  a  man  who  observed  keenly  and 
thought  soundly.    His  remarks  regarding  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
and  of  the  warnings  given  by  that  able  man  to  Lord  Dalhousie, 
the  neglect  of  which  increased  the  dangers  of  the  mutiny  he  had 
foreseen,   indicate   a  clear  grasp.      Similarly  valuable  is  his 
criticism  of  Lord  EUenborough,  a  statesman  of  the  type  required 
especially  in  India.    We  may  add  that  Colonel  Bamsay  himself 
played  no  mean  part  in  the  repression  of  the  Mutiny.    He  aided 
greatly  in  maintaining  order  in  Calcutta  and  the  neighbourhood : 
and  if  his  achievements  have  been  overshadowed  by  the  more 
brilliant  feats  of  his  comrades  on  the  field,  they  were  scarcely 
less  valuable.   Altogether,  we  can  strongly  recommend  the  book, 
We  could  not  point  to  a  pleasanter  companion  for  a  journey 
than  these  sparkling,  sometimes  even  brilliant,  recollections. 


Unexplored  Baluchistan  :  a  Survey,  with  Observations  Astro- 
nomical, Geographical,  Botanical,  &c.  of  a  Journey  through 
Mekran,  Bashkurd,  Persia,  Kurdistan,  and  Turkey.  By 
Ernest  Ayscoghe  Floyer,  F.E.G.S.,  F.L.S.  With  twelve 
illustrations  and  a  map.  London :  Griffith  and  Farran, 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard.     1882. 

In  its  dealings  with  all  matters  Eastern,  outside  the  imme- 
diate range  of  its  own  territories,  the  English  Government 
resembles  the  bird  which,  to  escape  its  pursuers,  hides  its  head  in 
the  sand.    The  trite  but  true  aphorism  that  knowledge  is  power 
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is  held  by  its  members  in  utter  cotempt.  They  act  in  every  re-, 
spect  as  though  ignorance  were  power — ignorance  of  the  countries 
lying  adjacent  to  their  own,  of  their  people,  of  their' resources, 
of  the  uses  to  which  they  might  be  put  against  them.  In  this 
respect  they  remind  one  of  the  second  prince  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty,  who  is  said  to  have  declared  that  "he  knew  nothing, 
and  desired  to  know  nothing ;  that  he  did  nothing,  and  desired 
to  do  nothing."  Fortunately,  in  times  present  as  in  times 
past,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  period  when  the  empire 
was  ruled  by  the  two  Pitts  and  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
younger  statesman  of  that  name,  the  greatness  of  England  has 
been  due  less  to  its  Governments  than  to  individuals.  It  was 
not  the  Government  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  the  Drakes, 
the  Frobishers,  the  Baleighs,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
greatness.  And  it  is  not  from  any  action  of  the  Government, 
action  always  chilling,  repressive,  and  reactionary,  but  it  is 
from  individuals  still,  individuals  as  noble  in  soul  as  their 
illustrious  predecessors,  acting  in  spite  of  the  Government,  that 
the  public  obtain  the  information  necessary  for  the  proper 
defence  of  our  enormous  empire.  The  truth  of  these  remarks  is 
illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  our  Government  with  reference  to 
the  countries  immediately  bordering  our  Indian  empire.  If 
that  empire  should  ever  be  attacked,  the  attack  can  only  come 
from  Turkistan  or  from  Persia.  Yet  not  only  does  the  Govern- 
ment prefer  to  remain  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  geography, 
of  the  resources,  of  the  people  of  those  countries ;  it  represses, 
as  far  ad  it  can,  all  individual  efforts  to  procure  for  it  that 
necessary  knowledge.  Whilst  the  agents  of  a  rival  nation 
swarm  over  those  lands,  the  English  Government  hastens  to 
apologise  when  that  rival  nation  informs  it  that  the  shadow  of 
an  Englishman's  body  has  been  detected  across  the  line  of 
demarcation.  But  Englishmen,  fortunately,  are  as  bold  and  as 
adventurous  now  as  they  were  when  the  founders  of  the  national 
greatness  laughed  to  scorn  the  prohibition  of  their  masters,  mas- 
ters only  in  name ;  and,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  men  like 
Macgregor  and  Floyer,  the  requisite  information  is  still  gained. 
It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  debt  of  gratitude  which 
England  owes  to  these  men  and  to  men  like  them.  Mr.  Ayscoghe 
Floyer,  the  latest  of  these  noble  adventurers,  has  given  to  the 
world  a  book  which,  in  the  knowledge  it  imparts  of  Baluchist&n, 
and  of  eastern  and  south-eastern  Persia,  is  invaluable.  Full  of 
information,  it  is  yet  as  interesting  as  a  romance.  An  acute 
observer,  possessing  conciliatory  manners  and  the 
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attracting  the  confidence  of  an  eastern  people,  so  rare  with 
Englishmen,  Mr.  Floyer  has  presented  the  world  with  a  book 
which  is  fitted  to  be  the  delight  of  the  student,  the  companion 
of  the  statesman,  attractive  even  to  the  casual  reader. 


The  Army  and  Navy  Calendar  for  the  Financial  Tear  1882-3 ; 
being  a  Compendium  of  General  Information  relating  to 
the  Army,  Navy,  Militia,  and  Volunteers,  and  containing 
Maps,  Flans,  Tabulated  Statements,  Abstracts,  &c.  Cor- 
rected to  22nd  April  1882.  London :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 
18,  Waterloo  Place. 

This  is  a  little  book  which  might  in  very  deed  be  styled  a 
military  pocket-book.  The  information  it  contains  regarding  all 
things  military  is  so  full,  so  precise,  [so  accurate — ^moreover 
so  necessary  for  everyone  connected,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly with  the  army— that  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  demand  for  it  has  been  enormous.  It  is  full  of  details 
regarding  places  occupied  by  the  British  army  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe — ^these  details  being  illustrated  in  many  instances  by 
maps  and  plans.  It  is  thus  not  only  useful  to  the  soldier,  the 
militia-man,  and  the  volunteer ;  but  to  tradesmen,  clerks,  sutlers, 
relations  and  friends  of  officers  it  affords  the  information  which 
must  from  time  to  time  be  of  priceless  value.  The  work  is 
extremely  well  got  up,  is  arranged  upon  an  easy  and  excellent 
plan,  and  contains  a  long  and  minute  table  of  contents  compiled 
like  an  index.  We  are  confident  that  everyone  who  has  once 
used  the  Calendar  will  regard  it  in  the  future  as  an  indispensable 
addition  to  his  library. 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 


All  M6S.  intended  for  insertion  mast  be  directed  to  the  Editors,  Army  and 
Navy  Magazine,  13,  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W.,  and  must  contain  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.    Name  and  address  on  letters  is  insofEloient. 

It  U  requested  that  ruUd  paper  be  usedt  the  pages  numbered^  fastened  together, 
and  a  small  margin  left. 

Every  care  wiU  be  taken ;  but  neither  the  Editors  nor  the  Publishers  can  be 
responsible  for  the  Iobs  of  MSS.  through  the  post  or  otherwise.  WhenMSS.  are 
desired  to  be  returned,  stamps  must  be  enclosed. 

Reviews  of  Books  and  Notes  on  salient  matters  connected  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  will  be  continued  each  month. 
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Colonel  i,  g.  Slallw0«,  C.&|. 


Colonel  Malleson  is  the  second  son  of  the  representative  of 
the  junior  branch  of  an  old  Cumberland  family.    He  was  bom 
in  London  in  1826,  educated  at  Wimbledon  and  at  Winchester 
College,   was   sent  on  the   Continent  in  1841   to  perfect  his 
acquaintance  with  the   French   and  German   languages,   and 
set  out  for  India,  a  cadet  in  the  Bengal  infantry,   in  1842. 
Ten    years    of    unremitting    regimental    duty,    during    which 
he    gained    a    sufficient    acquaintance    with    the    Hindi    and 
Persian  languages,  qualified  him  for  the  Staff,  and  in  1852 
Colonel  Malleson  was  appointed  to  the  Commissariat  Depart- 
ment.   Four  years  later  he  was  specially  selected  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  Department  of  Military  Finance,  and  it  was 
whilst  serving  there  that  he  was  associated  with  Sir  George 
Balfour  in  the  sweeping  reforms  which  that  eminent  adminis- 
trator successfully  carried  through.    At  a  later  period  Colonel 
Malleson    himself  presided    for    a  short  time,  as   Controller- 
General  of  Military  Finance,  at  the  head  of  that  important 
administration.    Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  visited  Europe. 
Shortly  after  his  return  he  was  nominated  by  the  late  Lord 
Lawrence  as  successor  to  Sir  John  Strachey  at  the  head  of  the 
Sanitary  Department  of  the  Government  of  Lidia.    Colonel  Mal- 
leson administered  this  department  for  four  years  with  marked 
success.     At  the  close  of  that  period  he  was  called  to  other 
duties.    Very  soon  after  the  arrival  in  India  of  Lord  Mayo  the 
attention  of  the  Government  was  called  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Mysore.  A  young  prince  not  yet  six  years  old  had  been  declared 
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heir  to  the  dominions  of  the  predecessor  who  had  adopted  him, 
and  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  had  been  debarred  from  the 
exercise  of  ruling  powers.  To  bring  up  that  royaJ  boy  in  a 
manner  which  would  enable  him  at  a  maturer  age  to  steer 
clear  of  the  evils  which  had  fatally  tempted  his  predecessor, 
and  to  introduce  amongst  the  nobles  of  the  country  a  manly 
and  healthy  tone,  required  the  services  of  an  ofl&cer  upon  whom 
the  Government  could  fully  depend.  Lord  Mayo,  whose  strong 
point  was  perception  of  character,  selected  Colonel  Malleson  for 
that  task.  How  he  performed  it,  how  he  cleansed  the  Augsean 
stable,  and  introduced  a  system,  English  in  its  tone,  into  the 
native  society  of  Mysore,  is  a  matter  of  history.  Colonel  Malle- 
son formed  a  large  public  school,  on  the  model  of  the  Winchester 
where  he  was  educated,  and  placed  there,  under  competent 
native  masters,  the  boy  prince  and  the  boy  nobles  of  the  coun- 
try. An  article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  January  1874 
describes  in  accurate  terms  the  training  at  this  royal  college — 
a  training  the  results  of  which  are  manifested  in  the  admirable 
conduct  of  the  prince  now  that  he  worthily  administers  the 
dominions  of  his  ancestors. 

But  it  is  as  an  author  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  is  best 
known  to  the  public.  Colonel  Malleson's  first  effort  in  this 
direction,  an  account  of  the  Mutiny  of  1867,  was  published  in 
July  of  that  year,  and,  if  the  sale  of  a  work  be  a  proof,  had  an 
enormous  success.  The  manliness  of  the  tone,  the  protest 
against  officialism,  against  red  tape,  against  cliquism — the 
evident  desire  of  the  author  to  impart  to  his  countrymen  infor- 
mation the  transmission  of  which  across  the  seas  he  believed 
the  Press-gagging  Act  would  prevent — struck  a  chord  in  the  heart 
of  the  public  mind ;  and  from  the  late  Lord  Derby,  who,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  spoke  of  the  work  as  the  "  Bed  Pamphlet "  in 
terms  of  marked  approval,  down  to  the  reading  working  man, 
but  one  impression  prevailed  alike  as  to  the  work  and  its  author. 
Doubtless  the  fearless  exposure  of  cant,  of  hypocrisy,  of 
cowardice,  and  of  misgovernment,  made  the  writer  many 
enemies.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Colonel  Malleson, 
the  one,  in  fact,  which  more  than  any  other  has  hindered 
his  advancement,  that  he  cannot  conceal  his  detestation  of 
qualities  which  disfigure  the  moral  nature  of  a  gentleman.  He 
belongs  to  that  school  of  men  of  whom  it  has  been  written  that 
they  not  only  shun,  but  scorn  and  spurn,  the  base.  It  may  be 
truly  said,  that,  in  retaliation,  the  base  have  lost  no  opportunity 
of  spurning  against  Colonel  Malleson.  ^         . 
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The  Bed  Pamphlet  was  followed  by  a  long  spell  of  official 
work.  But,  in  1868,  Colonel  Malleson  published  a  History  of 
the  French  in  India,  the  most  charming,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  of  this  notice,  of  all  his  publications.  This  was  followed 
in  1874  and  1875  by  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Genoa,  and  by  a 
History  of  the  Native  States  of  India,  invaluable  as  a  book  of 
reference.  On  his  return  to  Europe  in  1877,  Colonel  Malleson 
was  entrusted  with  the  continuance  and  completion  of  Sir  John 
Kaye's  history  of  the  Sepoy  war.  How  he  carried  out  this  task, 
how  he  followed  it  up  by  a  history  of  the  final  French  struggles 
in  India,  including  an  account  of  Sir  D.  Baird's  expedition  to 
Egypt  in  1801-2,  and  by  histories  of  Afghanistan  and  Herat, 
and  how  he  is  now  engaged  in  writing  for  this  magazine  a  series 
of  papers  on  the  decisive  battles  of  India,  is  too  well-known  to 
need  remark. 

Colonel  Malleson  married,  in  1856,  Marian,  only  daughter  of 
G.  W.  Battye,  Esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  sister  of  the 
two  gallant  soldiers  who,  serving  in  the  Corps  of  Guides,  gave 
their  lives  for  their  country  before  Delhi  and  in  Afghanistan, 
For  his  services  in  Mysore  he  was,  in  1872,  nominated  a  Com- 
panion  of  the  Star  of  India. 
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VI, — ^Undwah  NAla. 

The  secret  alliance  of  Mir  J'afar  with  the  Dutch  had  been  one 
of  the  consequences  of  Plassey.  That  battle  had  given  the  new 
Nuw&b,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
They  were  thenceforth  his  masters.  Mir  J'afar  was  in  all 
external  affairs  but  a  pageant  ruler.  To  satisfy  the  demand  of  his 
allies  he  had  pledged  his  credit  and  oppressed  his  people.  The 
alliance  with  the  Dutch  was  an  attempt  to  shake  off  a  galling 
yoke.  How,  thanks  to  the  prescience  of  Clive  and  the  skill  and 
yalour  of  Forde,  it  failed,  I  have  described.  Thenceforward  Mir 
J'afar  gave  up  the  secret  struggle.  He  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate. 

Very  soon  after  the  attempt  of  the  Dutch  to  replace  the  English 
in  Bengal  had  been  foiled  at  Biderra  Clive  quitted  India.  For  the 
moment  he  made  over  charge  of  his  government  to  Mr.  Holwell ; 
but  a  few  months  later  the  real  successor,  Mr.  Vansittart, 
selected  by  Clive  himself,  came  round  from  Madras  and  assumed 
the  reins  of  office.  A  very  few  days  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Van- 
sittart was  called  upon  to  decide  in  Council  an  important 
question  vitally  affecting  the  immediate  future  of  Bengal.  The 
decision  at  which  the  Council  arrived,  and  the  policy  which 
followed  that  decision,  imperilled,  and  went  very  far  towards 
undoing,  the  great  work  of  Clive. 

Almost  immediately  after  Clive  had  quitted  India  the  pro- 
vinces ruled  by  Mir  J'afar  were  assailed  by  a  formidable  army 
under  the  prince  who  had  previously  invaded  it  as  Sh&hz^ah, 
but  who  had  just  become,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  King  of 
Dihli  and  titular  Emperor  of  India.  This  change  in  the  position 
of  the  invader  made  the  attempt  far  more  formidable  than  that 
which  had  preceded  it.  The  Nuwdbs  of  Tirhut  and  of  Pumifi, 
and  many  lesser  nobles,  discontented  with  the  existing  rule, 
declared  in  his  favour ;  and,  to  add  to  the  danger,  a  consider- 
able bodv  of  Marath&  horsemen  joined  him. 
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But,  formidable  as  seemed  this  invasion,  the  skill  and 
decision  of  the  English  officers,  Major  Caillaud,  Captain  Knox 
(distinguished  at  Machhiipatanam  and  Biderra),  and  others, 
and  the  valour  of  their  men,  sipihis  as  well  as  soldiers,  com- 
pletely foiled  it.  Hostilities  were  begun  in  February  1760. 
Before  the  end  of  July  the  Emperor  and  his  allies  had  been  twice 
defeated  on  the  field,  whilst  an  attempt  made  by  the  former  to 
take  Patnd  by  storm,  though  aided  by  a  body  of  Frenchmen 
under  M.  Law,  had  been  decisively  repulsed.  The  campaign 
would  have  been  still  more  fruitful  of  results  but  for  the  supine- 
ness  and  refusal  to  advance  displayed  by  the  young  Niiwab, 
Miran,  only  son  and  declared  heir  of  Mir  J'afar,  who  com- 
manded the  Bengal  forces  on  the  occasion.  Towards  its  close 
it  had  become  evident  that  Miran  was  in  communication  with 
the  Emperor,  and  a  strong  opinion  prevailed  that  he  was 
awaiting  only  a  favourable  opportunity  to  betray  his  allies. 

For  him  the  opportunity  never  came.  On  the  night  of  the 
2nd  July  1760,  a  day  following  many  in  which  the  young  Nuwab 
and  his  followers  had  shown  extreme  reluctance  to  follow  up 
the  retreating  enemy,  Miran  was  struck  dead  by  lightning. 
His  death  raised  primarily  the  question  of  the  succession. 
Mir  J'afar  had  other  sons,  but  they  were  illegitimate  and  of 
tender  age.  The  opening  of  the  question  of  the  succession  led, 
it  will  be  seen,  to  the  consideration  of  another  question,  still 
more  fruitful  in  consequences. 

Three  weeks  after  the  death  of  Miran,  Mr.  Vansittart  arrived 
in  Calcutta  to  assume  the  government  of  Bengal.  The  gravity 
of  the  crisis,  which  had  been  minuted  upon  by  his  acting  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  Holwell,  and  by  his  colleagues  in  Council,  forcibly 
impressed  him.  He  at  once  summoned  Major,  now  Colonel, 
Caillaud  from  the  army  to  add  the  weight  of  his  advice  as  to 
the  proper  course  to  be  followed. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Cail- 
laud opinions  were  divided.  That  officer  supported  the  policy 
recommended  by  Mr.  Holwell,  to  the  effect  that  the  opportunity 
should  now  be  seized  to  reduce  the  Niiwab  of  Bengal,  Bihdr,  and 
Orisi  from  his  quasi-independent. position  to  his  proper  status  of 
Subahd^r,  subordinate  to  the  Court  of  Dihli ;  that  the  Company 
should  become  the  Diw^n  of  the  Emperor  with  complete  financial 
control ;  that  the  monetary  transactions  between  Calcutta  and 
Murshidabdd  should  be  settled,  the  Company  receiving  certain 
districts  in  lieu  of  the  money  due ;  and  that  the  Nuwdb  should  be 
made  to  discharge  the  large  rabble  army  which  consumed  his 
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reyennes.  This  opinion  was  not  without  its  recommendations  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Gonncil,  and,  but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  an 
envoy  from  the  Nuwab,  a  man  of  great  tact  and  ability,  charged 
to  congratulate  the  new  governor,  it  might  have  prevailed.  The 
envoy  from  Murshidabad,  admitted  to  the  secret  deliberations  of 
the  Council,  managed,  however,  to  bring  its  members  to  a 
decision  beneficial  alike  to  his  own  private  interests  and  to 
their  own. 

The  new  envoy  was  Mir  Muhammad  K&sim  Kh&n,  generally 
called  Mir  K&sim,  son-in-law  of  Mir  J'afar.  Mir  E&sim  had 
become,  by  the  death  of  Miran,  the  most  prominent  personage 
in  the  three  provinces.  The  Nuwab  had  not  seen  more  than 
sixty  summers,  but  he  was  older  than  his  years,  for  the  worries 
of  the  preceding  four  years]  had  told  upon  a  constitution  which, 
since  his  accession  to  power,  had  been  tried  by  dissipation. 
His  eldest  surviving  son  was  scarcely  thirteen  years  old. 
Under  these  circumstances  Mir  K&sim,  forty  years  old,  a  man  of 
iron  will,  quick  decision,  large  views,  and  free  from  scruples^ 
stepped  naturally  into  the  place  to  which  his  relationship  to 
the  Nuwab  entitled  him.  Once  in  that  place,  he  determined  to 
use  it  to  his  own  advantage. 

Mir  Edsim  had,  in  common  with  many  other  nobles  of  Murshid* 
&bad,  recognised  with  intense  dissatisfaction  the  fact  that  the 
battle  of  Plassey  had  bound  the  Nuw&b,  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
English  alliance,  and  that  the  English  alliance  meant  the  trans- 
ference  to  Calcutta  of  the  secret  rule  over  the  three  provinces. 
Every  transaction  since  Plassey — the  suppression  of  the  risings 
within,  the  repulse  of  the  two  invasions  from  without,  the 
crushing  of  the  Dutch— had  confirmed  and  strengthened  the 
predominance  of  the  English.  Mir  J'afar  had  become  simply  a 
tool  in  their  hands,  an  unwilling  tool,  it  is  true,  but  a  tool  whom 
the  circumstances  of  every  year  forced  to  be  more  submissive. 
Against  the  position  the  whole  soul  of  Mir  Easim  had  revolted. 
But  up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Miran  he  had  been  powerless. 
The  jealousy  of  his  weak,  vicious,  and  dissolute  brother-in-law  had 
excluded  him,  latterly,  from  all  influence.  A  thunderbolt,  how* 
ever,  had  removed  that  obstacle  from  his  path,  and  Mir  E^sim» 
on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  without  a  rival,  resolved  at  once  to 
stretch  out  his  hand  to  clutch  the  sceptre  falling  from  the  grasp 
of  his  enfeebled  father-in-law,  and,  having  secured  it,  to  take 
such  measures  as,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  would  restore  the 
lost  power  of  the  Nuwibs,  and  make  him,  in  very  deed,  ruler  as 
well  as  governor  of  the  best  portions  of  the  three  provinces. 
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Such  was  the  man  who,  in  September  1760,  came  to  Calcutta 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Vansittart  on  his  assumption  of  the  office  of 
governor.  Admitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  English  council- 
lors, Mir  Kasim,  feeling  his  way  carefully,  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  not  one  amongst  them  who  could  not 
be  bought.  His  father-in-law  had  bought  their  predecessors  :  he 
would  ascertain  their  price  and  buy  them.  Bringing,  then,  to 
bear  on  the  discussions  the  arguments,  at  once  skilful  and  tem- 
perate, of  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world ;  admitting  and 
condemning  the  laxity  displayed  by  Mir  J'afar  with  regard  to 
his  monetary  engagements ;  insinuating,  gradually  even  assert- 
ing, how,  by  the  pursuance  of  a  different  method,  it  would  be 
easy  for  a  ruler  of  the  three  provinces  to  carry  out  engage- 
ments still  more  onerous,  and  to  gratify  to  the  full  any  personal 
aspirations,  Mir  Kasim  at  length  won  over  the  Calcutta  Council. 
They  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  to  discard  the  scheme  pro- 
pounded by  Major  Caillaud,  and  to  accept  in  its  stead  one  which 
had  been  shadowed  out  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  by  the 
clear-headed  but  unscrupulous  envoy  of  Mir  J'afar.  On  the 
27th  September  they  signed  with  that  envoy  a  treaty  in  virtue 
of  which  it  was  arranged  that  all  the  real  power  in  Murshid- 
libad  should  be  transferred  at  once  to  Mir  E&sim,  the  title  and  its 
honours,  with  a  considerable  income,  being  secured,  during  his 
lifetime,  to  Mir  J'afar;  that  a  firm  friendship  should  exist 
between  the  English  and  Mir  Kasim,  his  enemies  being  their 
enemies,  and  his  frieiuls  their  friends;  that,  whenever  re- 
quired, the  English  would  be  ready  to  support  Mir  Kasim  in 
tiie  management  of  his  affairs,  with  troops ;  that  for  all  the 
charges  of  the  Company,  of  their  army,  and  of  provisions  in 
the  field,  Mir  Kasim  should  assign  them  the  districts  of 
Bardhwan,  Midnapur,  and  Chdtgaon  (Chittagong),  and  should 
grant  sanads  for  the  same ;  that  certain  advantages  in  the  pur- 
chase of  chunam  in  the  Silhat  district  should  be  secured  to  the 
English;  that  the  jewels  pledged  by  Mir  J'afar  should  be 
redeemed  by  cash  payment ;  and  that  no  agreement  should  be 
made  with  the  Shahz^dah  (then  titular  Emperor)  without  the 
joint  counsels  of  the  contracting  parties,  those  counsels  to  be 
directed  to  the  point  of  preventing  him  from  gaining  a  footing  in 
the  three  provinces.  Such  were  the  open  stipulations.  Those  of 
a  private  nature  were  advantageous  only  to  the  members  of  the 
Calcutta  Council.  In  fact,  as  the  price  of  the  foregoing  treaty, 
Mir  Kasim  had  promised  to  pay,  as  soon  as  possible  after  his 
installation,  the  following  sums : — To  Mr.  Vansittart  five  hun- 
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dred  thousand  rupees;  to  Mr.  Holwell,  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand;  to  Messrs.  Sumner  and  MacGuire,  each 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand ;  to  Colonel  Caillaud,  two 
hundred  thousand;*  to  Mr.  Culling  Smith  and  to  Captain 
Yorke,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  each.  He  pledged 
himself  likewise  to  advance  five  hundred  thousand  rupees  on 
loan  to  the  Company  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  on  the  coast. 
Three  days  after  the  signature  of  this  treaty  Mir  Kasim  set  out 
for  Murshidabtid  to  prepare  for  the  part  which  would  soon 
devolve  upon  him.  Mr.  Vansittart  followed  two  days  later  to 
break  the  decision  to  Mir  J'afar. 

In  the  interviews  which  took  place  on  Mr.  Vansittart's  arrival 
at  Murshidabdd,  16th,  16th,  and  18th  September,  Mir  J'afar 
showed  a  not  unaccountable  disinclination  to  relinquish  any 
portion  of  his  authority,  and  to  accept  Mir  Kasim  as  chief 
minister.  Mir  J'afar  was,  in  fact,  in  the  hands  of  the  Hindu 
financiers,  and  these,  divining  the  ambitious  schemes  of  his  son- 
in-law,  had  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  baffle  them.  Mr. 
Vansittart  appears  to  have  been  touched  by  the  pleadings  of  the 
old  Niiw^b,  and  under  their  influence  to  have  been  more  than 
half  inclined  to  leave  matters  as  he  had  found  them.  But  Mir 
Kisim  was  at  his  elbow  to  remind  him  that  he  had  gone  too  far 
to  be  able  to  retrace  his  steps,  to  insinuate  that  the  promise  of 
the  stipulated  douceurs  was  based  upon  the  performance  of  a 
defined  contract,  and  to  declare  that  if  there  were  any  alteration 
in  the  scheme  which  was  to  invest  him  with  absolute  power,  he 
must  withdraw  from  Murshidabad  to  provide  for  his  own  safety. 
These  considerations  decided  Mr.  Vansittart  to  adhere  to  the 
compact. 

Mir  J'afar  had  been,  on  the  18th,  granted  only  twenty-four 
hom^s  to  consider  the  proposals  which  the  English  governor 
had  made  him,  to  constitute  Mir  Kasim  as  virtually  mayor  of 
the  palace.  When,  on  the  expiration  of  that  period,  Mir  J'afar 
had  vouchsafed  no  reply  whatever,  the  English  troops  and  the 
division  commanded  by  Mir  Kasim  surrounded  his  residence. 
Well,  indeed,  on  that  eventful  morning,  might  the  thoughts  of 
the  old  man  have  carried  him  back  to  a  period  little  more  than 
three  years  distant,  when,  on  the  field  of  Plassey,  he  too,  in 

*  It  is  but  just  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Caillaud  to  state  that  he  had 
adhered  to  his  own  proposal,  had  voted  against  the  treaty  with  Mir  K&sim,  and 
had  left  India  before  he  was  aware  that  any  sum  had  been  stipulated  for  on  hia 
behalf.  The  money  was  paid  to  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  Colonel  Caillaud  first  learned 
from  hia  agents  in  England  that  a  sum  to  that  amount  was  standing  at  his 
credit.     It  may  be  presumed  that  he  then  accepted  it. 
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secret  compact  with  these  same  English,  had  betrayed  his  kins- 
man and  master  to  obtain  the  seat  which  another  kinsman 
was  now  by  similar  means  wresting  from  him.  What  to  him  had 
been  the  power  thus  basely  and  dishonourably  obtained  ?  All 
the  agonies  of  the  preceding  fifty-eight  years  of  his  life  paled 
before  those  which  he  had  suffered  during  the  three  years  he  had 
ruled  as  Nuwab  in  the  usurped  palace  of  Siraju'd  daulah.  He 
could  not  but  contrast  his  position,  threatened  by  the  men  to 
whom  he  had  sold  his  country,  with  that  which  he  would  have 
occupied  if,  at  Plassey,  he  had  been  loyal  to  the  boy  relative 
who  had,  in  the  most  touching  terms,  implored  him  to  defend 
his  turban.  With  the  prestige  of  having  been  the  main  factor 
in  the  destruction  of  the  insolent  foreigners  who  had  since  dic- 
tated to  him,  and  who  now  threatened  to  dethrone  him,  he 
would  have  wielded  a  real  power ;  his  name  would  have  been 
honoured  ;  his  country  would  have  been  secure.  But  now : — a 
glance  from  the  window  of  his  palace  showed  him  the  red- 
coated  English  soldiers  rallying  round  the  standard  of  his  kins- 
man in  revolt  against  himself.  Would  Mir  Kasim  show  him 
more  mercy  than  he  had  shown  to  Siraju'd  daulah  ?  The 
recollection  of  the  fate  to  which  he  had  abandoned  his  kinsman 
and  master  must  have  passed  through  his  mind  when,  after 
having  first  threatened  to  resist,  he  declared  to  the  English 
Commissioners  who  waited  upon  him,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  he  place  his  life  in  the  power  of  Mir  Kdsim.  As 
the  only  possible  alternative  he  declared  his  readiness  to  resign 
the  administration  entirely,  and  to  retire  to  live,  as  a  private 
gentleman,  in  the  territory  of  the  Company.  The  alternative 
was  at  once  agreed  to.  Declaring  that  he  would  not  trust 
himself  to  Mir  Kasim  for  a  single  night,  the  Nuwab  then  and 
there  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  a  European  guard, 
and  started  the  following  morning  for  Calcutta.* 

Mir  Kasim  had  now  attained  the  height  of  his  ambition.  He 
was  ruler  of  Bengal,  Bih^r,  and  Orisa.  But  he  had  not  en- 
joyed his  new  authority  many  days  before  he,  too,  experienced 
the  enormous  difficulty  of  having  to  satisfy  from  an  empty 
exchequer  the  demands  of  a  grasping  ally.  Mir  Kasim  found 
the  treasury  of  Murshiddbad  exhausted ;  the  accounts  in  a  state 
of  inextricable  confusion.  The  demands  upon  him  were  at  the 
flame  time  most  pressing.  He  had,  above  all  things,  to  satisfy 
his  own  army,  then  greatly  in  arrear ;  to  pay  the  English  troops 

Here  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Chitpiir,  two  houses  in  that  suburb  having 
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been  provided  for  himself  and  his  suite  by  the  Company. 
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engaged,  at  Fatn&,  in  showing  front  to  the  Emperor ;  to  famish 
the  English  with  at  least  a  portion  of  the  promised  loan.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  he  displayed,  under  these  circumstances, 
considerable  energy  and  a  great  force  of  character.  He  made 
the  Hindu  financiers,  who  had  fattened  on  the  absence  of 
control  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor,  disgorge  their  gains;  and 
he  introduced  a  simple  and  rigorous  system  into  the  treasury 
department.  By  these  means  he  was  able,  in  a  very  brief 
period,  to  pay  his  own  and  the  English  troops,  and  to  remit  to 
Calcutta  half  the  promised  subsidy. 

Into  the  details  of  the  contest  which  followed  between  the 
allied  troops  of  the  English  and  the  Nuw&b  and  those  of  the 
Emperor,  and  which  terminated  by  the  peaceful  investiture  of 
Mir  K&sim  by  Shdh  Alam  at  Patn4  as  Niiwab  of  the  three  pro« 
vinces  (March  1761),  and  by  his  subsequent  withdrawal  to  Dihli, 
I  do  not  propose  to  enter.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting  fell  upon  the  English,  and  that  the  conduct  of 
his  own  troops  whenever  they  were  brought  under  fire  con- 
vinced Mir  Edsim  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  his  army  as 
stringent  as  that  which  he  had  introduced  into  his  treasury. 

Mir  Kasim  was  a  man  of  a  stamp  very  different  to  that  of 
his  father-in-law.  The  pliant  disposition  which  had  caused  the 
latter  to  bend  on  every  decisive  occasion  to  the  will  of  his 
European  masters,  did  not  belong  to  his  nature.  He  had  from 
the  very  first  resolved  to  be  master  in  his  own  house.  He  had 
used  the  English  to  procure  him  power;  but  he  had  never 
trusted  them  as  Mir  J'afar  had  trusted  them.  In  a  short  time 
he  came  to  hate  them  with  all  the  intensity  of  bitter  and  brood- 
ing hatred.  He  had  full  reason  to  do  so,  for  the  annals  of  no 
nation  contain  records  of  conduct  more  unworthy,  more  mean» 
and  more  disgraceful,  than  that  which  characterised  tlu  English 
Government  of  Calcutta  during  the  three  years  which  followed 
the  removal  of  Mir  J'afar.  That  conduct  is  attributable  to  one 
cause,  the  basest  and  meanest  of  all,  the  desire  for  personal 
gain  by  any  means  and  at  any  cost.  It  was  the  same  longing 
which  has  animated  the  robber  of  the  nothem  clime,  the  pirate 
of  the  southern  sea,  which  has  stimulated  individuals  to  robbery, 
even  to  murder.  In  point  of  morality,  the  members  of  the 
governing  clique  of  Calcutta  from  1761  to  1763,  Mr.  Vansittart 
and  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  excepted,  were  not  one  whit  better 
than  the  perpetrators  of  such  deeds. 

On  the  20th  October  1769,  Colonel  Clive,  writing  to  Mr.  Van- 
sittart, then  his  destined  successor,  used  the  following  words : 
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"  The  expected  reinforcements  will,  in  my  opinion,  put  Bengal 
out  of  all  danger  but  that  of  venality  and  corruption.*'  Clive  had 
reason  to  write  thus.  After  his  departure,  a  venality  and  cor- 
ruption such  as  he,  even,  had  never  dreamt  of,  came  almost  to 
destroy  the  work  which  he  had  founded.     I  will  briefly  state  how* 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Mir  K&sim  had  covenanted  to 
pay  certain  sums  to  the  members  of  the  Calcutta  Council  to 
support  his  ambitious  plans.  Mir  E&sim  performed  his  cove- 
nant. But  he  had  scarcely  done  so  when  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  Council  whom  he  had  bought  either  retired  or  were 
removed,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  men  greedy  of  gain, 
careless  how  they  obtained  it,  and  deeming  that  the  shortest  road 
to  their  end  lay  in  compassing  the  ruin  of  Mir  K&sim,  in  order 
to  make  a  market  of  his  successor.*  These  men  were  at  the 
end  of  1761  in  a  majority  in  the  Council,  and  controlled  its 
policy.  Mr.  Yansittart  had  but  one  steadfast  supporter,  Mr. 
Warren  Hastings.  The  policy  which  led  to  the  crisis  I  am 
about  to  describe  was  not  the  policy  of  those  two  gentlemen. 

Before  describing  that  policy  I  must  trace  in  a  few  words  the 
earlier  measures  taken  by  Mir  Kasim.  His  first  resolution  was 
to  be  master  in  his  own  domains.  As  soon,  then,  as  peace  had 
been  concluded  with  the  Emperor,  he  removed  B&mnarain, 
Governor  of  Fatn&,  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  English,  but  who 
had  amassed  enormous  wealth  by  plunder  and  peculation. 
Then,  to  strengthen  his  own  position,  and  to  be  further  from 
the  English,  he  removed  his  capital  to  Mung4r,t  a  place  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  miles 
by  the  river  route  from  Calcutta,  and  containing  a  fort  regarded 
in  those  days  as  of  great  strength.  To  this  strength  Mir 
E&sim  made  additions.  His  next  task  was  to  pay  off  all 
his  obligations  to  the  English,  the  failure  to  do  which  had, 
he  well  knew,  proved  the  bane  of  his  predecessor.  This,  by 
strict  financial  control,  by  insisting  upon  regular  payments,  and, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  by  compelling  those  to  disgorge  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  disorder  of  the  State  to  fill  their  pockets, 
he  accomplished.  At  the  close  of  1762,  he  had  not  only  paid 
off  all  the  debts  of  the  State,  but  his  revenue  returns  showed  an 
excess  of  income  over  expenditure.  Free  on  this  point,  he  next 
turned  his  attention  to  the  formation  of  an  army  on  the  Euro- 

*  This  actually  was  done  in  1763  and  again  in  1765. 

t  Incorrectly  spelt  "  Monghyr  "  by  many  Englishmen,  though  whence  they 
derive  the  letter  **  h  "  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  superfluous  introduction  of  this 
letter  is,  however,  a  common  failing  with  some  classes  of  our  countrymen. 
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pean  model.  He  had  witnessed  the  point  of  excellence  to  which 
it  was  possible  to  bring  the  sipahis  by  submitting  them  to  the 
European  system  and  the  European  discipline,  and  he  well 
knew  that  without  such  training  no  native  army  would  ever 
stand  against  the  English.  To  bring  about  such  a  result  amongst 
his  own  troops,  he  set  to  work  to  re-form  a  large  portion  of  his 
army  on  the  model  which  had  excited  his  admiration.  He  sought 
out  everywhere  European  adventurers,  especially  Frenchmen,  and 
foreigners  whose  dislike  to  the  English  he  could  not  doubt.  To 
these  adventurers  he  entrusted  the  remaking  of  his  army.  He 
bestowed  upon  them  high  grades,  and  assigned  to  them  large 
salaries.  Amongst  the  wandering  outcasts,  eager  for  service 
and  adventure,  came  the  Alsatian  Reinhard,  better  known  as 
Sombre  or  Samru,  and  the  Armenian,  Markar ;  both  of  them 
men  of  ability,  but  in  both  of  whose  natures  the  love  of  life  and 
the  love  of  gain  had  quenched  every  noble  aspiration.  For  the 
moment,  however,  these  men  and  their  associates  applied  them- 
selves to  their  task  with  an  assiduity  which  promised  the  best 
results.  Before  the  close  of  1762  Mir  Kasim  had,  ready  for 
action,  armed,  trained,  and  disciplined  in  the  European  fashion, 
a  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  infantry,  and  a  regiment  of 
excellent  artillery-men.  Provident  in  all  things,  he  had  during 
the  training  of  these  men  set  up  a  large  foundry  for  casting 
cannon,  and  this  foundry  had  provided  him  with  guns  as 
serviceable  as  any  which  could  be  brought  against  him. 

These  preparations,  his  move  to  Hunger,  his  repairing  and 
strengthening  of  the  fortifications  of  that  place,  the  reform  of 
his  revenue  system,  had  been  inspired  by  one  motive — ^distrust 
of  the  English.  Good  reason  had  Mir  Kasim  for  that  distrust. 
Less  than  two  years  after  the  departure  of  Clive,  the  Council  of 
Calcutta  had  become  a  hot-bed  of  "  venality  and  corruption." 
Those  two  kindred  vices,  which  Clive  had  with  prophetic  insight 
denounced  as  the  only  two  vices  which  could  undermine  the 
British  edifice  in  Bengal,  reigned  there  supreme,  unchecked  by 
all  save  by  Vansittart  and  Warren  Hastings,  and  checked  inade- 
quately for  all  practical  results  even  by  them.  The  cheek  of 
every  honest  Englishman  must  burn  with  shame  as  he  reads  the 
account  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  leading  men  amongst  their 
countrymen  in  India  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  towards 
the  native  ruler  who  had  bought  from  the  Calcutta  Council  his 
position,  and  whose  only  subsequent  fault  in  their  eyes  was  his 
endeavour  to  protect  his  subjects  from  European  extortion. 
The  sad  story  may  be  summarised  in  a  few  words.     ^  . 
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To  enrich  themselyes  and  the  Company  the  Gonncil  of 
Calcutta  had  passed  an  enactment  in  virtue  of  which  country 
goods  supplied  with  European  passes  should  be  allowed  to 
descend  the  river  free  of  transit  duty,  whilst  goods  unprovided 
with  such  passes  should  pay  a  heavy  tax.  The  English  flag 
flying  over  a  boat  or  a  fleet  of  boats,  and  the  appearance  on 
board  of  natives  dressed  as  English  sip&his,  were  sufficient  to 
exempt  the  boats  from  the  search. 

This  system,  originally  intended  to  enrich  a  few  high-placed 
Englishmen,  had  been  so  abused  that  the  whole  system  of  trade 
had  become  disorganised.  It  had  been  bad  enough  when  the 
civil  servants  of  the  Company  had  practically  in  their  own  hands 
the  monopoly  of  the  trade.  But,  in  course  of  time,  these  sold 
their  rights  to  others,  until  matters  had  arrived  at  such 
a  point  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  who  had,  or  who 
had  not,  the  right  to  use  the  British  flag  and  employ  men 
dressed  as  English  sipdhis.  Whenever  the  revenue  officers  of 
the  Nuwab  made  an  attempt  to  stop  the  traffic,  however  illegal 
it  might  be,  they  were  seized  by  the  nearest  English  agent  and 
punished.  The  results  of  this  shameful  and  oppressive  system 
were  that  the  respectable  class  of  native  merchants  were  ruined, 
whole  districts  became  impoverished,  the  entire  native  trade 
became  disorganised,  and  the  Nuwab's  revenues  from  that 
source  suffered  a  steady  and  increasing  declension.  In  vain  did 
Mir  K&Bim  represent,  again  and  again,  these  evils  on  the 
Calcutta  Council.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Vansittart  press  upon  that 
Council  the  necessity  of  reform.  Supported  only  by  one  mem- 
ber, he  was  powerless  to  repress  the  rapacious  instincts,  already 
whetted  by  enjoyment,  of  his  colleagues.  The  evil  at  length 
reached  a  height  when  it  was  necessary  to  do  something.  After 
many  stormy  discussions  it  was  agreed  that  Vansittart  should 
visit  the  Nuw&b  at  Munger,  and  agree  to  a  compromise  which 
should  meet  the  views  of  both  parties. 

Armed,  as  he  believed,  with  full  powers,  Vansittart  visited  the 
Nuwab  at  Munger.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  although 
the  conference  which  ensued  took  place  between  two  men  both 
honest  in  their  intentions,  both  convinced  of  the  radical  vices 
of  the  existing  system,  and  both  anxious  to  arrive  at  a  com- 
promise which  should  at  least  contain  the  elements  of  fairness 
and  equity,  yet  that  one,  the  Englishman,  was  heavily  handi- 
capped by  the  knowledge  that  the  views  of  the  majority  of  his 
Council  went  far  beyond  his  own.  It  is  not,  under  these  circum- 
stances, surprising,  that  the  compromise  which  was  /arrived  at 
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contained  provisions  not  only  highly,  but  unduly,  favourable 
to  the  English.  The  high  contracting  parties,  after  much 
discussion,  agreed  to  terms,  beyond  which  Mr.  Yansittart  would 
not — ^possibly,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Council  behind  him, 
could  not — ^yield.  They  agreed  that  whilst  the  English  should 
pay  nine,  the  natives  should  pay  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  all 
goods  passing  the  borders  of  the  Nuwab's  dominions ;  that,  to 
prevent  abuses,  the  English  passes  should  be  signed  by  the 
English  agent  and  countersigned  by  the  revenue  officer  of  the 
Nuwab  through  whose  circle  the  goods  should  pass.  It  is  but 
fair  to  add  that  the  Nuw&b  acceded  to  this  compromise  with 
great  reluctance.  He  considered  its  provisions  quite  inadequate 
to  check  the  evils.  At  the  earnest  request  of  Yansittart,  how- 
ever, he  promised  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  warning  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  it  should  fail  he  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
throw  the  whole  trade  open  and  give  his  own  subjects  an  equal 
chance  with  the  servants  of  the  Company. 

But  the  Council  of  Calcutta  would  not  allow  the  scheme  even 
a  fair  trial.  Greedy  of  gain,  careless  of  the  public  interests, 
they  refused  to  ratify  the  agreement,  insisting  that  the  trade 
carried  on  by  and  for  the  English  should — the  article  of  salt 
alone  excepted — ^be  subjected  to  no  duty  whatever.  Upon  salt 
they  expressed  their  willingness  to  pay  a  duty  of  two  and  a 
half  per  cent.,  but  they  declared  that  in  all  disputes  which 
might  occur  between  their  own  people  and  the  Nuwab's  officers 
the  English  agents  should  hear  and  decide.  Mir  K&sim, 
incensed  at  the  nature  of  the  English  demands,  well  aware  that 
compliance  with  them  would  bring  ruin  upon  his  own  subjects, 
replied  by  a  decree  which  put  into  action  the  alternative  of 
which  he  had  warned  Yansittart.  He  abolished  all  import 
duties  whatever,  and  established  free  trade  throughout  his 
territories. 

This  bold  and  prudent  measure — for,  even  if  judged  by  the 
result,  defeat  and  ruin  in  a  righteous  cause  were  preferable  to 
the  lingering  torture  to  which  the  policy  of  the  Calcutta  Council 
would  have  subjected  Mir  Kdsim — roused  all  the  worst  passions 
of  the  corrupt  clique  ruling  in  the  English  capital.  Declaring 
that  their  own  trade  was  affected  by  the  edict,  and  that  the 
action  of  the  Nuw&b  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war, 
they  made  preparations  to  resist  it. 

Prominent  in  urging  a  decided  course,  in  treating  the  Nuwib 
as  though  he  had  no  more  title  to  a  fair  consideration  than  an 
underling  caught  in  an  act  of  flagrant  disobedience,  was  Mr. 
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Ellis,  one  of  the  new  members  of  Comicil,  a  man  of  violent 
passions,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  to  the  agency  of 
Patni.  But  if  Mr.  Ellis  took  the  lead,  other  members  of 
Council — Mr.  Amyatt,  Mr.  Hay,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Verelst — - 
were  not  slow  to  follow.  These,  one  and  all,  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  when  an  independent  Nuw&b  of  Bengal  should 
dare  to  move  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which  had  been 
urged  upon  him  from  Calcutta,  there  was  but  one  remedy,  and 
that  remedy  was  force. 

For  the  moment,  however,  it  was  determined,  in  deference  to 
the  strong  representations  of  Vansittart  and  Warren  Hastings, 
to  endeavour,  in  the  first  instance,  to  persuade.  A  deputation, 
composed  of  Messrs.  Hay  and  Amyatt,  proceeded  accordingly 
from  Calcutta  to  wait  on  the  Nuwab.  They  found  him,  whilst 
firmly  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  policy  which  he  declared  with 
the  most  perfect  truth  was  the  only  policy  capable  of  saving 
the  industrial  classes  of  his  dominions  from  absolute  ruin,  yet 
anxious,  almost  painfully  anxious,  to  avoid  hostilities. 

Whilst  negotiations  were  yet  pending,  information  reached 
the  Nuwab  that  Mr.  Ellis  was  making  preparations  to  seize  his 
city  of  Fatn&,  and  that  a  fleet  of  boats  laden  with  ammunition 
and  other  stores  to  enable  him  to  effect  that  purpose  was  just 
then  touching  at  Munger.  Under  these  circumstances  Mir 
Kdsim  pursued  the  only  course  which,  in  his  position  as  Viceroy 
of  the  three  provinces,  under  no  bond  of  service  to  the  English, 
was  open  to  him.  He  refused  to  allow  the  hostile  convoy  to 
proceed ;  he  required  that  the  two  English  members  of  Council 
should  not  leave  Munger;  and  he  sent  an  envoy  to  Calcutta 
requesting  the  Governor  to  disavow  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Ellis, 
and  to  direct  the  removal  of  the  detachment  of  English  troops 
and  sipahis  from  Fatna  to  Munger,  at  which  place,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  his  own  army,  they  would  not  be  prepared  to  commit 
any  sudden  act  of  hostility. 

The  Council  at  Calcutta  not  only  refused  to  comply  with  this 
request — they  treated  the  act  of  making  it  as  an  act  of  hostility. 
They  sent  instructions  to  Messrs.  Hay  and  Amyatt  to  leave 
Munger  forthwith,  and  either  to  return  to  Calcutta  or  to  proceed 
to  Fatni,  as  they  might  find  practicable.  They  decided,  further, 
that  as  soon  as  the  safety  of  these  gentlemen  had  been  assured 
they  would  employ  their  only  remedy. 

But,  before  these  instructions  had  reached  Mung6r,  Mir  Kdsim, 
still  anxious  for  peace  at  any  price  short  of  sacrificing  his  own 
independence  and  the  happiness  of  his  people,  had  requested 
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Mr.  Amyatt  to  proceed  to  Calcutta  to  represent  to  the  Councfl 
the  cruel  position  in  which  the  open  and  undisguised  warlike 
preparations  of  Mr.  Ellis  had  placed  him;  that  he  was  still 
anxious  for  peace,  but  that  if  war  were  forced  upon  him  he 
must  defend  himself  and  his  people.  Pending  the  return  of 
Mr.  Amyatt,  Mr.  Hay  and  the  subordinate  members  were 
detained  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  officers  of  the  Niiwab 
then  in  Calcutta.  They  were  treated  with  great  civility  and 
respect. 

Before,  however,  Mr.  Amyatt  could  reach  Calcutta,  Mr.  Ellis 
had  precipitated  the  crisis.  Believing  that  Messrs.  Hay  and 
Amyatt  had  left  Munger,  and  inferring  that  their  departure 
permitted  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission  to  take  aggres- 
sive measures  should  he  find  the  Nuwib  bent  upon  making  war, 
that  gentleman  marched  from  the  English  factory  with  all  the 
British  troops  he  could  collect,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th 
June,  hoping  to  surprise  the  city  of  Patnfi  before  the  reinforce- 
ments, which  he  knew  to  have  been  sent  from  Munger,  could  reach 
it,  and  whilst  its  people  and  its  garrison  were  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
profound  trust  and  confidence.  He  so  far  succeeded  that  he  gained 
possession  of  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  building, 
built  of  stone,  within  it,  and  of  the  citadel.  The  English  troops, 
flushed  with  their  easy  success,  dispersed  to  plunder,  whilst  Mr. 
Ellis,  equally  delighted,  returned  to  his  camp  to  breakfast,  and 
to  pen  the  usual  magniloquent  despatch,  announcing  a  great 
victory  over  men  who  had  not  fought. 

Far  differently  did  those  whom  by  his  action  he  had  made 
enemies  employ  their  time.  "Whilst  some  of  the  Nuw&b's 
troops,  recovering  from  their  surprise,  were  using  every  means 
to  strengthen  their  position,  their  leader,  Mir  Mehdi  Eh&n, 
hastened  towards  Munger  to  represent  in  person  to  the  Nuw&b 
the  outrage  to  which  his  city  had  been  subjected.  On  his  way 
thither  Mir  Mehdi  met,  at  Fatw6,  the  advanced  guard  of  his 
master's  troops,  of  the  Gained  brigade,  in  fact,  commanded  by 
Markar,  the  Armenian,  to  whom  I  have  already  made  allusion. 
Fatw&  lies  only  eight  miles  from  Patnd,  and  Markar,  learning 
that  the  two  strong  places  in  the  city  still  held  out,  and  that 
the  English  had  dispersed  to  plunder,  determined  to  hasten  up 
his  men,  then  to  push  forward  and  recover  the  city.  He 
carried  out  his  plan  with  great  gallantry,  charged  and  captured 
the  English  guns  posted  at  the  gate  of  the  city  and  bearing  on 
the  road  by  which  he  advanced,  drove  his  panic-stricken  enemy 
out  of  the  city,  and,  pursuing  his  advantage,  laid>^ege^^the 
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English  factory.  Mr.  Ellis  and  the  officer  commanding  the 
troops,  Colonel  Carstairs,  finding,  after  a  few  days'  experience, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  defend  the  factory  against  a 
determined  enemy,  evacuated  it  on  the  night  of  the  29th  June, 
and,  crossing  the  Ganges,  commenced  a  movement  towards 
Chapra  in  the  hope  to  gain  Awadh  (Oudh).  They  had  defended 
the  factory,  however,  just  long  enough  to  render  their  escape 
impossible.  The  Nuwab  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  re-capture 
of  Patnd  by  Markar,  than  he  had  despatched  his  other  trained 
brigade,  under  Samrii,  to  Baksar,  to  ciit  ofif  retreat  in  case  the 
English  should  retire.  With  an  enemy  in  front  pursuing — for 
Markar  followed  them  on  the  30th — and  another  enemy  barring 
their  retreat,  the  case  of  the  English  force,  harassed  moreover 
by  the  severe  rainy  season,  was  desperate.  The  resources  to 
which  they  might  have  trusted  with  any  hope  of  success,  those 
of  daring  and  energy,  appear  to  have  been  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  They  had  but  one  chance  of  escape — that  was  to 
make  a  daring  onslaught  on  one  or  other  of  the  divisions  of 
the  enemy's  army.  Looking  at  the  subsequent  events  of  the 
campaign,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  an  attack,  ably 
planned  and  energetically  carried  out,  must  have  succeeded 
The  detachment,  however,  preferred  to  await  the  attack  of  the 
enemy.  The  result  was  never  doubtful.  Though,  on  this 
occasion  (1st  July  1763),  the  men  individually  displayed  their 
wonted  bravery,  they  fought  without  plan  and  without  cohesion, 
and  when  their  commander.  Colonel  Carstairs,  and  eight  other 
officers  had  fallen,  the  survivors,  hopeless  of  a  successful  resist- 
ance, laid  down  their  arms.*  They  were  conveyed  by  the 
victors  prisoners  to  Patn^. 

In  anticipation  of  the  capture  or  defeat  of  the  English  party, 
the  Nuwab  had  prepared  a  protest,  dated  28th  June,  the  accusing 
character  of  which  was  the  more  galling  because  the  allegations 
it  contained  were  absolutely  true,  against  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Ellis.  This  protest,  as  soon  as  his  anticipations  were  realised, 
he  forwarded  to  Calcutta.  In  it  Mir  Kasim  charged  Mr.  Ellis 
with  having  attacked  his  city  of  Fatnd  like  a  robber  in  the 
night;   with  having  plundered  the  bazaars,  robbed  the  mer- 

*  Colonel  Broome,  in  his  History  of  the  Bengal  Army,  states  that  "  judging 
from  two  official  returns  of  the  force  shortly  prior  to  its  destruction,  it  appears 
that  nearly  three  hundred  Europeans  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  natives  must  have  heen  killed  or  surrendered  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  seven  officers  of  artillery  and  twenty-nine  officers  of  infantry  were  slain 
on  the  field,  died  of  their  wounds,  or  were  made  prisoners,  or  subsequently 
pwrished." 
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chants,  and  slain  the  unoffending  citizens.  For  this — sarcas- 
tically observed  the  Nuw&b — Mr.  Ellis  himself  had  personally 
given  him  satisfaction  by  supplying  him  with  the  arms  and 
ammunition  of  which  he  stood  in  need.  But  that  satisfac- 
tion still  left  the  Company  his  debtor.  From  it  the  Niiwab 
demanded  a  reparation  similar  to  that  which  Calcutta  had 
claimed  for  the  treatment  accorded  to  it  in  1756.  Passing 
from  that  single  action,  he  next  reviewed  the  policy  of  the 
Company,  as  represented  by  the  Calcutta  Council,  towards  him- 
self. He  charged  upon  that  Council  that,  after  having  made 
with  him  a  treaty,  "  to  which  they  had  pledged  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  by  virtue  of  which  he  had  made  over  to  them 
three  districts  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of 
an  army  which  should  support  him  and  promote  his  affairs, 
they  had  used  that  force  for  his  destruction.  He  called  upon 
them,  therefore,  to  return  to  him  the  three  years'  rents  which 
they  had  misapplied,  to  restore  the  three  districts,  and  to  make 
compensation,  likewise,  for  the  violences  and  oppressions  exer- 
cised during  the  same  time  by  the  English  agents  within  his 
territories. 

This  letter  reached  Calcutta  on  the  7th  of  July.  A  day  or 
two  prior  to  its  arrival  the  air  had  been  filled  with  rumours  to 
the  effect  that  a  great  disaster  had  befallen  the  British  arms. 
Mir  E&sim's  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Mr.  Ellis  went  far  to  confirm 
those  rumours.  The  Calcutta  Council  then  proceeded  to  put 
into  action  the  arrangements  which  they  had  been,  during  the 
few  days  preceding,  been  negotiating  with  the  late  Nuwab,  Mir 
J'afar  Khin. 

The  terms  upon  which  Mir  K&sim  had  bought  the  Subah- 
d&ti  of  the  three  provinces  from  the  Company's  agents  have 
been  stated  in  a  preceding  page.  It  was  his  misfortune  that 
some  of  the  members  of  Council  who  had  profited  so  largely 
from  his  liberality  and  punctual  payment  had  left  the 
country  some  twelve  months  after  he  had  been  installed, 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  men  whose  love  of  gain  had  been 
whetted  by  the  sight,  almost,  of  transactions  in  which  they 
had  had  no  share.  These  men  looking  about  for  plunder,  and 
gauging  the  character  of  Mir  E&sim,  had  clearly  seen  that 
the  only  chance  which  could  possibly  occur  to  gratify  their 
ravenous  instincts  during  his  lifetime  was  to  provoke  him  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  afford  them  the  opportunity  of  selling  his 
office  to  another.  This  was  the  instinct  which  had  animated 
them  from  the  very  first.  It  was  to  provoke  a  contest  which  could 
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only  heave  such  a  result  that  Mr.  Ellis  had  attacked  Patn&. 
It  was  to  attain  it  that  the  Calcutta  Council  had  refused  to 
ratify  the  liberal  concessions  which  the  Niiwab  had  made  to 
Mr.  Vansittart.  One  strong  proof  of  these  assertions  is  to  be 
found  in  these  two  facts ;  one,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
ceding April  they  had  given  instructions  to  the  commander  of 
their  forces  how  to  act  under  certain  circumstances,  all  connected 
with  hostilities  against  the  Nuwab ;  the  other,  that  so  far  back 
as  that  date,  when  the  only  question  between  the  Company  and 
Mir  Kasim  was  the  question  of  commercial  duties,  which 
Messrs.  Amyatt  and  Hay  were  then  discussing  at  Munger,  they 
had  begun  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Mir  J'afar. 

That  veteran  intriguer  was  found  to  be  ready  once  again  to 
betray  his  country.  The  three  years'  miserable  experience  he 
had  had  of  office  without  authority  had  not  sickened  him.  He 
had  still  children,  and  for  them,  in  his  eyes,  a  degraded  inhe- 
ritance— also  probably  to  be  purchased — offered  greater  attrac- 
tions than  the  repose  of  an  every-day  life.  Mir  J'afar,  then, 
clutched  at  the  offers  which  were  made  him.  He  agreed  to 
confirm  the  cession  of  the  three  districts  made  by  Mir  K&sim  ; 
to  levy  the  ancient  duties  on  all  but  the  English  traders,  who 
were  to  be  free  of  all  duties  excepting  one  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  upon  salt ;  to  maintain  a  force  of  twelve  thousand 
horse  and  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  pay  thirty  lakhs  of  rupees 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  further,  to  make  a  donation  of 
twenty- five  lakhs  to  the  army  and  half  that  sum  to  the  navy ; 
and,  finally,  to  indemnify  private  individuals  for  all  losses 
they  had  suffered.* 

Having  obtained  from  the  low  ambition  of  Mir  J'afar  the 
advantages  which  the  patriotism  of  Mir  E&sim  had  refused  to 
them,  the  Calcutta  Council  on  the  7th  July — the  date  on  which 
they  received  the  protest  I  have  referred  to — issued  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Mir  Easim,  and  invited  all  his  subjects  to 

*  It  was  stated  at  the  time  this  clause  was  agreed  to  that  the  amount  would 
not  exceed  five  lakhs  of  rupees.  Eventually  it  amounted  to  fifty-three  lakhs. 
"So  strong,"  writes  Colonel  Broome,  "was  the  prevalence  of  personal  interest 
over  public  duty,  that  although  "  (at  the  conclusion  of  the  war)  "  the  claims 
of  the  Company  were  still  undischarged,  more  than  half  these  amounts  for  com- 
pensation were  extorted  from  the  Ndw&b,  and  the  money  immediately  lent  to 
Government  at  8  per  cent,  interest  by  their  own  servants,  who — ^however 
regardful  of  private  advantage— were  rapidly  sinking  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
the  Company  into  a  state  of  ruin.  According  to  Mr.  Bcrafton,  the  Niiwilb  was 
in  fact  no  more  than  a  banker  for  the  Company's  servants,  who  could  draw 
upon  him  as  often  and  to  as  great  an  amount  as  they  pleased." — HUtory  of  the 

Bengal  Army,  page  497.  C^  r^r^n\o 
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return  to  their  allegiance  to  Mir  J'afar.  From  that  date  it  -was 
a  war  for  existence  between  Mir  Edsim  and  the  English. 
Victorious,  he  would  extend  to  them  neither  mercy  nor  con- 
sideration ;  defeated,  he  knew  he  could  expect  neither.  Let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  chances  of  the  combatants. 

On  the  one  side  was  Mir  Easim,  wielding  the  resources  of 
three  rich  provinces,  possessing  a  well-stocked  treasury,  an 
army  fortv  thousand  strong,  trained  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  European  system,  and  large  supplies  of  ammunition  and 
materiel.  He  was  ready  for  war,  his  troops  were  flushed 
with  the  first  victory  gained  in  the  open  field  in  Bengal 
by  purely  native  troops  over  Europeans.  Added  to  this,  he 
was  a  man  of  a  clear  head  and  strong  character,  who 
thoroughly  understood  his  position,  who  knew  full  well  that 
not  to  be  victorious  was  to  be  beaten,  and  that  defeat  meant 
utter  and  absolute  ruin.  On  the  other  side  the  English 
began  the  war  imder  a  demoralised  Government ;  a  Government 
each  component  part  of  which  cared  a  great  deal  for  itself, 
very  little  for  the  general  weal.  Thus,  whilst  the  senior  members 
of  the  Government  were  rich,  the  Government  treasury  was 
empty.  When  the  war  broke  out,  it  was  found  diflBcult  to 
furnish  the  military  chest  even  with  the  insignificant  sum  of  ten 
thousand  rupees.  Though  the  army  had  been  placed  on  a 
war  footing  the  preceding  April,  the  force  ready  to  take  the 
field  in  July  did  not  number  more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
Europeans  and  fifteen  hundred  natives.  Though  it  possessed 
abundant  supplies  of  ammunition  and  small  arms,  yet  in  guns 
it  was  far  inferior  to  the  enemy.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that 
whilst  the  force  with  which  the  English  began  this  campaign 
was  smaller  than  that  which  fought  at  Plassey,*  that  of  the 
enemy  was  far  stronger,  far  better  trained,  and  far  more  united, 
than  that  which  had  succumbed,  less  to  English  arms  than  to 
treason,  at  that  memorable  fight. 

The  comparison  between  the  rival  combatants  would  not  be 
complete  if  I  were  to  omit  from  consideration  the  generals  on 
both  sides.  Here  the  English  had  an  advantage  which  com- 
pensated for  every  other  deficiency.  Mir  Kdsim  Kh&n,  clear- 
headed though  he  was  on  the  political  scene,  had  no  genius  for 
leading  an  army.  Some  writers  have  even  questioned  his  per- 
sonal courage.     Others,t  again,  have  recorded  their  opinion  that 

*  At  Pla4Mey,  the  Dngllsh  had  nine  hundred  and  fifty  European  and  two 
thousand  one  hundred  native  troops. 

t  The  able  writer  of  Transaetiont  in  India  from  1756  to  1783,  himBeU  a  con- 
temporary, states  that  Mir  Kisim  was  inured  to  the  hardships  of  the  field. 
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policy  dictated  his  leaving  the  command  to  his  generals.  If  that 
were  the  case,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  was  a  mistaken  policy. 
In  more  than  one  contest  in  the  war,  the  presence  on  the  field 
of  a  great  personage  would  have  produced  a  unity  of  action, 
the  want  of  which  was  fatal.  After  a  careful  study  of  all  the 
evidence,  I  dismiss  as  utterly  unworthy  of  credit  the  charge  of 
want  of  courage.  Having  regard  to  the  great  talents  and  clear- 
ness of  vision  of  Mir  E^sim,  I  cannot  think  that  any  considera- 
tion would  have  kept  him  from  the  place  where  he  believed  his 
presence  would  be  useful.  I  am  forced,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that, 
like  many  other  men  of  supreme  ability  in  the  cabinet,  he  had  no 
genius  for  war,  and  felt  that  his  presence  on  the  field  of  battle 
would  interfere  with  the  independent  action  of  his  generals.  l\ 
was  a  misfortune — as  the  result  proved,  a  fatal  misfortune. 

The  leader  of  the  English  army.  Major  John  Adams,  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  man  possessing  supreme  capacity  as  a  leader. 
Trained  in  the  school  of  Clive,  Adams  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  united  forces  of  the  Crown  and  the  Company  in 
Bengal  on  the  departure  of  Major  Caillaud  (1762).  No  one 
could  have  been  more  fitted  for  the  position.  To  calmness  and 
coolness  on  the  field  of  battle,  Adams  united  great  decision  of 
character,  a  clearness  of  vision  not  to  be  surpassed,  a  power  of 
impressing  his  own  will  upon  others.  He  could  plan  a  campaign 
and  lead  an  army.  He  knew  how  to  maintain  the  strictest 
discipline  and  to  win  the  love  of  his  men.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  never  has  the  British  army  produced  a  soldier  more 
capable  in  all  respects.  Had  he  lived  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  risen  to  the  greatest  distinction.  In  the  few  years  of  his 
active  life  he  illustrated  the  art  of  war  by  a  campaign  which 
has  been  placed  by  a  military  writer*  on  a  level  with  the  most 
famous  campaigns  of  antiquity,  and  which  will  not  lose  from 
comparison  with  any  in  the  world. 

Such  were  the  leaders  under  whom  the  war  began.  On  the 
5th  July,  acting  under  orders  from  the  Council,  Major  Adams 
had  directed  the  detnolnnonts  forming  the  component  parts  of  the 
force  I  have  enumerated  to  march  from  their  several  canton- 
ments in  the  Midnapiir  and  Bardhwan  districts,  so  as  to  form  a 
junction  at  or  near  Murshidibild.  But  long  before  they  could  reach 
that  city,  Mir  Kasim's  irregular  troops  had  forced  the  English 

"  that  he  united  the  gallantry  of  the  soldier  with  sagacity  of  the  states- 

man," but  that  *'  he  did  not  hazard  his  own  person  in  any  engagement  where 
his  officers  might  have  made  a  merit  of  their  treache      in  betraying  him. 
•  The  late  Colonel  Arthur  Broome  HUtory  of  }i$  w^^al  Army.    ^OOqIc 
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troops  occupying  the  factory  there  to  surrender.  The  victorious 
army,  reinforced  immediately  afterwards  by  a  trained  brigade 
which  had  marched  upwards  from  Birbhtim  under  the  command 
of  Muhammad  Taki  Khan,  one  of  Mir  Kasim's  best  generals, 
had  marched  then  on  the  village  of  Palasi,  and  had  taken  up  a 
position  there  with  the  view  of  intercepting  the  detachments  of 
the  P^uglish  force  as  they  should  arrive,  or,  if  need  were,  of 
the  entire  English  force. 

Major  Adams,  meanwhile,  marching  slowly,  reached  Katwa 
— famous  in  the  story  of  Olive's  march  six  years  before — with 
the  bulk  of  his  force,  on  the  16th  July.  The  next  morning  he 
crossed  the  Bhdgirathi,  and  took  post  at  the  village  of  Agardip. 
There,  on  the  1 7th,  whilst  waiting  for  a  convoy  under  Lieutenant 
Glenn,  he  was  joined  by  the  newly  re-installed  Nuwab,  Mir 
J'afar. 

On  the  same  day,  the  first  encounter,  subsequent  to  the 
declaration  of  war,  took  place.  Glenn's  detachment,  which  was 
escorting  a  convoy  of  cattle,  grain,  and  treasure,  and  which 
was  composed  of  a  battalion  of  native  troops  and  six  guns, 
was  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Aji  river,  by  a  large  force  of  irregular  troops,  mostly  cavalry, 
despatched  for  that  purpose  by  Muhammad  Taki  Khan.  Con- 
temporary historians*  rate  the  number  of  the  attacking  party 
at  seventeen  thousand  men.  Fortunately,  they  had  no  guns. 
Glenn,  who,  besides  his  European  sergeants  and  a  small  detail 
of  gunners,  had  no  Europeans,  offered  to  this  attack  a  most 
determined  resistance.  Again  and  again  did  the  enemy,  eager 
for  the  plunder,  charge  home.  The  ground  was  not  favourable 
for  them,  and  his  sipahis  behaved  with  the  most  splendid 
courage.  Three  times,  however,  did  the  enemy  capture  the  guns 
and  treasure,  but  three  times  did  the  sipahis,  returning  to  the 
charge,  force  them  to  let  go  their  hold.  At  length,  after  a  fight 
which  lasted  four  hours,  the  enemy  drewoflf,  repulsed  and  baffled. 
Glenn's  loss  had  been  severe,  but  theirs  had  been  enormous. 
Glenn  did  not  content  himself  with  merely  repulsing  the  enemy. 
He  marched  straight  from  the  field  of  battle  on  Katwa,  only  to 
find  the  town  evacuated  by  Adams  and  the  fort  occupied  by 
MirKdsim's  troops.  Without  the  smallest  hesitation  he  attacked 
and  carried  the  latter,  the  garrison  making  only  a  feeble  resist- 
ance. The  next  day  he  joined  the  main  force,  bringing  with 
him  not  only  the  convoy  he  had  escorted,  not  only  grain  and 

•  Caraocioli's  Life  of  Olive  ;  the  Sayar-ul-Muta*akhkhifim*  i 
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cattle  found  in  the  fort  of  Katwa,  bat  the  prestige  of  the  first 
victory. 

Meanwhile,  Muhammad  Taki  Kh4n  had  advanced  from  Palisi 
towards  Agardip,  and  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bhdgirathi,  nearly  opposite  Katwa,  barring  the  road  to 
Adams.  Owing  to  some  jealousy  on  the  part  of  their  com- 
manders, the  irregular  troops,  which  had  been  so  maltreated  by 
Glenn  on  the  17th,  refused  to  join  him,  but  took  up  a  position  in 
rear  of  his  left  flank,  too  far  oflf  to  render  him  support.  Major 
Adams,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  advanced  to  attack  him. 
The  battle  which  followed  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  best- 
contested  of  the  whole  war.  Muhammad  Taki  himself  and  the 
Eohilahs  and  Afghans,  of  whom  he  had  formed  a  chosen 
corps,  behaved  with  unsurpassed  courage.  Long  the  issue  was 
doubtful.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  English  were 
about  to  succumb.  Muhammad  Taki,  who  possessed  just  those 
qualities  in  which  Mir  Kasim  was  deficient,  perceived,  or  thought 
he  perceived,  a  wavering  in  their  ranks,  and,  to  confirm  it, 
charged  their  flank  with  his  chosen  horse.  At  the  very  point 
selected,  however,  Major  Adams  had  placed  a  party  in  ambus- 
cade. A  timely  volley  from  the  men  so  placed,  just  as  the 
hostile  leader  was  making  a  charge  which  he  believed  would 
give  him  victory,  decided  that  day.  That  volley  laid  low,  with 
a  bullet  through  his  brain,  the  gallant  Muhummadan  leader  and 
many  of  the  brave  band  which  followed  him.  Victory  was  then 
assured  to  Adams.  He  captured  the  enemy's  camp,  all  their 
guns,  their  cattle,  and  their  stores.  He  encamped  that  night 
on  the  field  of  battle,  within  sight  of  the  shooting-box  so  famous 
in  the  story  of  the  battle  of  Plassey.  The  irregular  horse- 
men, who  had  fought  Glenn  the  day  before,  and  who  might  have 
decided  the  victory,  and  with  it  the  war,  in  favour  of  Mir 
Kdsim,  took  no  part  in  the  action,  and  retired  after  it  had 
been  decided.  The  history  of  India  abounds  in  instances  of 
such  unpatriotic  conduct.  Indeed,  it  mav  be  aflSrmed  that 
few  things  have  more  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  English 
than  jthe  action  of  jealousy  of  each  other  of  the  native  princes 
and  leaders  of  India. 

Adams  halted  for  three  days  on  the  field  of  Eatwa — ^for  such 
-was  the  name  given  to  the  battle — then,  following  the  route 
which  Olive  had  pursued  in  1757,  marched  on  Murshidabdd. 
The  remnants  of  the  beaten  army  had,  however,  taken  up  a  strong 
position  two  miles  south  of  that  city,  their  front  covered  by  a 
large  tank  called  Motijhil.    But,  well  posted  as  they  were  for 
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defence,  the  troops  of  Mir  E&sim  were  still  under  the  influenoe 
of  the  defeats  on  the  A'ji,  and  of  Katwi.  When  vigorously 
attacked  they  gave  way^  and  hastened  to  join  the  army  which^ 
comprehending  the  brigades  trained  so  carefully  on  the  Euro- 
pean model,  Mir  Easim  had  caused  to  assemble  at  Suti.  The 
day  following  Adams  escorted  Mir  J'afar,  more  than  ever  i^ 
pageant  Nuwab,  in  triumph  into  Murshid^bid. 

The  town  of  Suti  lies  thirty-seven  miles  from  Murshidab&d^ 
on  the  direct  road  from  that  place  to  Dan^pur.  It  was  at  this 
place  that  Mir  K&sim  had  resolved  to  fight  his  decisive  battle 
— a  battle  which  should  drive  the  English  into  the  sea,  or  b# 
the  certain  precursor  of  his  ruin.  The  position  had  been 
extremely  well  chosen.  Strong  by  nature,  it  had  been  rendered 
■till  stronger  by  art.  Intrenchments  covered  his  whole  fronts 
whilst  the  nature  of  the  country  guarded  it  from  being  easily 
turned.  To  it  Mir  Kasim  had  sent  his  best  troops.  The  brigades 
Samru  and  Markar  were  there;  the  trained  cavalry  of 
Assad'ullah  was  there;  the  rocket-men  of  Mir  Nasir  Khan,  fresh 
from  the  recovery  of  Patnd,  were  there ;  the  survivors  of  the 
men  who  had  fought  so  bravely  at  Katwa  were  there,  eager  now 
to  wipe  out  the  recollection  of  their  defeat.  Altogether,  there 
were  assembled  in  that  camp  of  Siiti  twenty-eight  thousand 
fighting  men  of  a  good  stamp,  eight  thousand  of  whom  were 
infantry.*  This  force  was  supported  by  a  powerful  artillery^ 
manned  in  a  great  measure  by  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  It 
wanted  but  one  man,  a  skilful  leader,  such  a  man  as  the  Muham- 
mad Taki  Khan,  whom  they  had  lost  at  Katwa,  to  make  success, 
humanly  speaking,  absolutely  certain.  It  had  not  that  man; 
it  was  not  even  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  prince  for  whom 
it  was  fighting.  Mir  K&sim,  who  might  have  calmed  the 
jealousies  of  rival  commanders,  and  have  directed  a  decisive 
movement  on  the  field  of  battle,  remained,  throughout  thie 
important  part  of  the  campaign,  at  Munger. 

Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  Mir  Kasim,  perhaps 
to  the  confidence  of  his  generals,  who  wished,  probably,  to 
engage  on  a  plain  in  which  the  enemy  might  not  only  j^e  re- 
pulsed, but  annihilated,  that  the  decisive  battle  was  not  fought 
at  Siiti.  The  English  army,  strengthened  to  a  thousand 
European  and  nearly  four  thousand  native  troops  had,  marching 
northwards,  just  crossed  the  Bansli,  near  the  point  where  that 
river  joins  the  Bh&girathi  (2nd  August),  when  it  found  itself  in 

*  Mxny  writers  have  placed  the  number  higher,  but  the  oontemporarj 
•▼idence  of  the  author  of  Tran$aeHons  in  India  seemt  deoitiye  on  the  poink 
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face  of  Mir  K&sim'B  troops  drawn  up  to  oppose  them.  The 
position  chosen  by  the  latter  betokened  alike  oyer-confidence  and 
stern  resolution  to  achieve  a  decided  result.  For  whilst  it  allowed 
the  English  the  advantage  of  having  their  flanks  covered  by  the 
two  streams,  it  ensured  their  destruction  in  case  of  defeat.  The 
streams  which  guarded  their  flanks  would  equally  bar  their 
flight.  This,  doubtless,  was  the  reason  which  decided  the 
enemy  to  quit  the  intrenched  camp  ;  from  that  they  might  have 
repulsed  the  enemy,  here  they  hoped  to  annihilate  him. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  Bengal  army  barred  the  road  to 
the  English.  In  the  centre  were  the  trained  brigades  of 
Samru  and  Markar;  on  the  right  was  Mir  Assad'uUah  Khdn 
with  his  trained  cavalry  and  twelve  thousand  irregular  infantry; 
the  rocket-men  were  on  the  left  of  the  trained  brigades,  and  on 
their  left  again  was  a  small  brigade  commanded  by  Shir  Ali 
Khan,  flanked  on  his  left  by  the  river.  The  village  of  Gheriah, 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  scene  of  action,  gave  its  name  to 
the  plain. 

Major  Adams  had  no  sooner  recognised  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  in  force,  than  he  formed  his  line  of  battle  and  advanced. 
He  placed  his  Europeans,  composed  of  the  84th  and  Bengal 
European  Begiment,*  in  the  centre,  with  three  battalions  of 
eip&his  on  each  flank,  the  guns  in  the  intervals,  and  one  bat- 
talion of  sipahis  as  a  reserve.  The  action  began  with  a  dis- 
charge of  artillery  from  both  sides.  Under  cover  of  this,  the 
infantry  advanced,  and  the  European  troops  in  the  centre  were 
soon  engaged  with  the  trained  brigades  of  Samru  and  Markar, 
slightly,  at  first,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  Mir  Assad'uUah  observed  the  battle  joined  in  the 
centre,  than  he  hurled  his  cavalry  against  the  left  wing  of  the 
English.  So  well-directed  was  the  charge,  so  impetuous 
the  onslaught,  that  the  English  wing  was  rolled  up  and  broken* 
Their  sipahis  fought  well,  but  the  force  of  the  shock  had  been 
too  great;  the  wing  was  cut  through,  and  the  men  of  the  left 
portion  of  it  were  cut  to  pieces,  or  driven  into  the  Bdnsli.  Major 
Adams  had  noticed  the  charge  and  its  result  without  being  able 
to  avert  the  evil  which  he  foresaw.  He  had  hastened,  however, 
to  take  measures  to  repair  the  mischief  by  ordering  to  the  spot 
the  reserve  and  two  guns,  under  Major  Garnac.  But  before  this 
reinforcement  could  arrive,  the  leading  division  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  led  by  a  very  gallant  ofiicer,  Badru'din  Khdn,  had, 
pursuing  its  victorious  career,  made  an  intervention  to  favour 

•  Now  the  lOlsi  FuBiliew.        Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Samru  and  Markar,  by  attacking  in  the  rear  the  troops  with 
whom  they  were  maintaining  an  almost  equal  combat.  Charging 
with  the  same  impetuosity  as  when  they  broke  the  left  wing,  the 
enemy's  horsemen  captured  two  of  the  English  guns,  and  caused 
great  confusion  in  their  ranks — a  confusion  which  was  augmented 
by  a  simultaneous  attack  made  on  their  front  by  the  rocket-men 
of  Mir  Nasir  Khan.  Although,  whilst  this  was  happening  in  the 
centre,  Carnac  had,  with  the  reserve,  succeeded  in  rallying  some 
of  the  remnants  of  the  broken  left  wing,  and  in  restoring  the 
semblance  of  order,  the  position  of  the  English  was  now 
extremely  critical.  Their  left  wing  was  virtually  gone,  their 
centre  was  in  extreme  danger,  their  reserves  were  exhausted. 
One  vigorous  attack  on  their  right,  and  all  was  over  with  them. 
Fortunately  for  them,  however,  the  commander  of  Mir  Kasim's 
left  wing,  Shir  Ali  Kh^n,  possessed  neither  the  dash,  the  in- 
tuition, or  the  knowledge  when  to  strike,  which  had  characterised 
the  other  leaders  of  the  army.  He  made  his  attack  so  cautiously 
and  so  feebly,  that  Adams,  divining  how  he  could  be  dealt  with, 
left  half  a  battalion  to  oppose  him,  and  moved  the  remainder  of 
his  right  wing,  with  great  rapidity,  to  support  the  endangered 
centre.  This  timely  aid,  and  an  opportune  movement  made 
simultaneously  by  the  rapidly-recovering  left,  enabled  the  84th 
and  the  Company's  regiment  to  disengage  themselves.  In  a 
timely  charge  they  recovered  the  two  guns,  wounded  Badru'din, 
and  so  imposed  upon  Assad'ullah  Khan,  who  was  advancing,  as 
he  believed,  to  complete  his  victory,  that  he  wavered  and  fell 
back.  Major  Adams  took  advantage  of  the  first  retrogade  step 
which  this  leader  took  to  order  an  advance  of  his  whole  line. 
This  charge  decided  the  day.  The  enemy's  cavalry  fell  back 
before  it  with  increased  rapidity.  In  vain  did  Mir  Nasir  Khan, 
placing  his  rocket-men  in  the  bed  of  a  small  nala,  attempt  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  pursuers;  he  was  driven  from  his 
position.  Samru  and  Markar,  the  leaders  of  the  trained 
brigades,  had  fought  fairly  well  as  long  as  victory  seemed  in- 
clined to  shine  upon  them;  but  they  were  evidently  deeply 
imbued  with  the  principle  that  it  was  better  to  live  to  fight 
another  day  than  to  sacrifice  themselves  and  their  men,  for,  as 
soon  as  the  English  centre  had  shown  a  disposition  to  rally, 
they  had  begun  to  withdraw  from  the  field.  They  withdrew, 
however,  in  good  order,  and  their  attitude  imposed  a  check  on 
the  ardour  of  the  pursuers. 

The  victory,  however,  was  gained.     Seventeen  guns   and   a 
hundred  and  fifty  boats  laden  with  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of 
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the  conquerors.  They  bought  their  triumph  dearly.  Their 
actual  loss  in  numbers  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  greater  than  on  any  previous  encounter 
between  the  Europeans  and  the  natives  of  India.  Certainly, 
never  was  a  battle  more  fiercely  contested ;  never  at  one  period 
of  its  duration  did  defeat  seem  more  assured ;  never  were  native 
cavalry  better  led ;  never  did  men  show  greater  courage.  The 
coolness  of  Adams  and  the  steadfastness  of  the  Europeans  com- 
bined with  the  want  of  vigour  of  Shir  Ali  Khan  and  the  selfish 
instincts  of  Samru  and  Markar  to  snatch  victory  out  of  the 
fire. 

The  battle  of  Gheriah  was  a  battle  which  well  deserves  to  be 
remembered.  It  inflicted  a  blow,  a  very  heavy  blow,  on  the 
enemies  of  England.  But  it  was  not  decisive.  The  enemy 
quitted  the  field,  but  not  in  disorder ;  they  quitted  it  to  take  up 
a  stronger  position,  well  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  already 
occupied  by  men  whose  numbers  would  do  more  than  fill  the 
gaps  already  made  in  their  ranks. 

This  position  was  called  the  U'ndwah  Nala,  a  small  stream 
giving  its  name  to  a  strong  pass  leading  into  the  hilly  districts 
of  Rajmahal.  In  the  plan  of  campaign  he  had  drawn  up,  Mir 
Kasim,  whilst  calculating  on  the  preponderating  chances  of  a 
decisive  victory  at  or  near  Palusi  in  the  first  instance,  or,  in  case 
of  a  reverse  there,  at  Suti,  had  not  forgotten  that  the  chances  of 
the  field  of  battle  were  uncertain,  and  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary, for  a  third  time,  to  grapple  with  his  foes.  But  regard- 
ing the  issue  of  the  third  contest  there  should,  he  was  resolved, 
be  no  doubt  whatever.  He  had,  then,  carefully  selected  a  position 
of  amazing  strength,  which  could  be  held  by  a  few  against 
many,  which  could  not  be  turned,  and  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  his  enemy  to  attack  in  front.  U'ndwah  Nala  offered 
such  a  position.  The  rivulet,  which  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
July  and  August,  was  swollen  to  the  dimensions  of  a  river, 
drained  a  deep  morass  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  narrow  causeway  across  it.  This  road  was 
entirely  commanded  by  the  pass.  In  the  view  of  a  possibility  of  a 
defeat  at  Suti,  Mir  Easim  had  fortified  this  pass  in  a  manner  so  as 
to  render  it  all  but  impregnable.  In  front  of  the  rivulet  and  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  position,  he  had  thrown  up  an  intrenchment, 
which,  resting  on  the  Ganges,  and  running  thence  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  for  about  a  mile,  abutted  upon  a  steep  iso- 
lated hill  which  he  bad  likewise  strongly  fortified ;  from  this 
point  the  intrenchment  branched  in  a  more  southerly  direction 
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across  the  road  and  round  the  main  spur  which  formed  the 
right  side  of  the  pass,  and  terminated  amid  ravines  and  scarped 
precipices  far  beyond  it.  He  had  made  the  ramparts  of  this 
intrenchment  sixty  feet  high  and  ten  feet  thick ;  he  had  sur- 
mounted them  by  a  parapet  eighteen  feet  high  and  seven  feet  thick, 
and  along  the  entire  front  on  the  plan  he  had  caused  to  be  dug 
a  ditch  sixty  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  deep.  To  reach  this  ditch 
the  morass  had  still  to  be  traversed.  Under  his  instructions 
batteries  had  been  erected  at  convenient  intervals,  and  upon 
them  he  had  mounted  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 
Some  distance  to  the  rear  of  this  intrenchment  was  the  old  line 
of  works — which  it  had  in  a  measure  superseded — and  the  U'nd- 
wah  Nila,  the  steep  banks  and  swollen  waters  of  which  formed 
a  natural  defence.  This  ndU  was  crossed  on  the  line  of  the  road  by 
a  stone  bridge,  to  guard  which  a  strong  detachment  had  been 
told  off.  Such  was  the  position,  between  the  rivulet  and  the  new 
intrenchment,  to  which  Mir  Kasim,  on  learning  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Gheriah,  had  ordered  his  reserves,  composed  of  a  brigade 
four  thousand  strong,  trained  in  the  European  fashion,  commanded 
by  an  Armenian  named  Aratoon,  and  three  irregular  brigades, 
mustering  in  all  about  twelve  thousand  men,  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery,  commanded  by  the  best  officers  who  still  remained 
to  him,  Mir  Najaf  Khan,  Mir  Himmat  Ali,  and  Mir  Medhi  Kh&n. 
As  a  measure  of  security,  and  to  be  ready  for  every  emergency, 
he  despatched  his  family  and  treasures  to  the  strong  fortress 
of  Bot&sgarh,  on  the  Son,  but  he  himself  still  remained  at 
Munger. 

Gheriah  had  been  in  a  certain  sense  a  surprise  to  Mir  E&sim* 
He  had  fully  counted  upon  victory ;  but  the  battle,  fought  in  the 
open  and  in  a  position  more  favourable  to  the  English  than  to 
his  own  troops,  had  only  just  been  lost.  At  U'ndwah  N41a  he 
could  oppose  to  them  a  stronger  position,  a  greater  number  of 
troops,  and  a  far  more  numerous  artillery.  There  did  not  seem 
a  single  flaw  in  his  arrangements.  If  the  small  body  of  English 
and  English -trained  natives  could  force  that  pass  in  the  face  of 
the  forty  thousand  men  who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  army  beaten 
at  Gheriah,  would  be  there  to  defend  it,  no  strong  places,  no 
opposition,  no  army  in  the  world  could  stop  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  repulse  to  them  would  mean  destruction.  On  the 
battle  about  to  ensue,  then,  he  deliberately  placed  the  issue 
whether  the  three  provinces  should  belong  to  a  Nuw&b  ruling 
independently  of  the  Knglish,  or  to  the  English.  If  he  weie 
beaten  he  could  offer  no  resistance  that  could  possibly  avail    f 
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the  English  were  beaten  the  result  of  Plassey  was  undone,  the 
labours  of  Clive  were  rendered  fruitless. 

Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Gheriah,  the  beaten  army  of  the 
Nuwab  joined,  behind  the  intrenchments  of  U'ndwah  Niil&,  the 
reinforcements  he  had  sent  thither  from  Munger.  Meanwhile 
Adams,  indulging  his  troops  with  a  two  days'  halt,  marched  on 
the  4th,  and  on  the  11th  arrived  at  Palkipur,  a  small  village 
about  four  miles  from  the  enemy's  position.  In  front  of  that 
village,  and  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  that  position,  Adams 
formed  his  camp.  Here  he  remained  about  three  weeks,  busily 
engaged  in  constructing  fascines  and  gabions,  in  erecting  bat- 
teries, in  landing  heavy  guns,  and  in  repulsing  the  harassing 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  Even  when,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day, 
he  opened  fire  from  the  three  batteries  he  had  constructed,  the 
nea-rest  of  which  was  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
enemy's  intrenchment,  he  found,  that  though  manned  with 
siege  guns,  the  fire  produced  little  or  no  impression  on  the 
massive  ramparts  which  Mir  Kasim  had  thrown  up.  A  very 
small  breach  had,  indeed,  been  eflfected  close  to  the  gateway 
near  the  river,  but  it  was  very  imperfect.  Nearer  he  could  not 
advance  his  guns,  nor  on  the  other  face  could  he  move  his 
infantry,  for  the  morass,  saturated  at  that  time  of  the  year, 
covered  the  position.  The  difficulties  which  presented  them- 
selves on  all  sides  were,  indeed,  sufficient  to  make  the  bravest 
despair.  Not  even  Massena,  before  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
felt  more  acutely  than  did,  on  this  occasion,  the  English  leader, 
the  hopelessness  of  his  position. 

But  a  chance,  denied  to  the  Prince  of  Essling,  was  granted  to 
Adams.  In  the  brilliant  novel  of  Coningsby,  Sidonia  lays  down 
the  aphorism  that  an  individual,  even  against  a  vast  public 
opinion,  is  divine.  The  aphorism  is  true,  although  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  operates  are  sometimes  startling.  It  was 
the  act  of  a  single  individual  which  converted  the  despair  of  the 
English  into  confidence;  it  was  the  consequence  of  that  act 
which  changed  the  confidence  of  Mir  K^im's  army  into 
despair. 

The  individual  who  on  this  occasion  performed  the  divine 
function  for  the  English  army  was  a  repentant  deserter.  This 
man,  originally  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  had,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  deserted  to  Mir  K4sim,  and  now,  either  from  a 
desire  to  reingratiate  himself  with  his  old  masters,  or  from  a 
love  of  treachery  for  its  own  sake,  he  prepared  to  betray 
him.    Greeeping  out  of  the  defensive  position  on  the  night 
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of  the  4th  September,  he  made  his  way  to  the  English  camp 
and  offered,  on  condition  of  pardon,  to  point  out  a  ford  in 
the  moraBS  by  "which  the  troops  might  cross  and  attack  the 
rampart  defending  the  isolated  hill  which  commanded  the 
enemy's  position.*  Adams,  persuaded  that  the  representations 
made  by  the  deserter  were  correct,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
them  without  delay,  and  fixed  the  following  morning  for  the 
purpose.  That  night  he  made  the  necessary  preparations,  told 
off  the  assaulting  parties,  arranged  the  signals  to  be  made  under 
all  eventualities,  and  prepared  for  every  possible  misadventure. 
Three  hours  before  daybreak  the  storming  party,  composed  of 
the  grenadiers  of  the  84th  and  the  Company's  European  regi- 
ment, and  of  two  battalions  of  sipahis,  the  whole  commanded  by 
Captain  Irving,  set  out  to  cross  the  morass ;  at  the  same  time 
the  bulk  of  the  remaining  force,  led  by  Captain  Moran,  moved 
into  the  trenches  for^the  purpose  of  distracting  the  enemy  by 
a  false  attack,  to  be  converted,  if  necessary,  into  a  real  one. 
Another  portion  of  it,tformed  into  a  reserve,  under  Major  Carnac, 
was  held  in  readiness  to  move  rapidly  on  any  point  where  its 
presence  might  seem  desirable,  whilst  a  fourth,  and  much 
smaller  party,  was  left  to  guard  the  camp.  I  propose  first  to 
follow  Captain  Irving  and  the  stormers. 

The  deserter  had  correctly  represented  that  the  morass  might 
be  forded,  but  neither  he  nor  the  English  leader  had  suflBeiently 
appreciated  the  difficulties  which  fighting-men  carrying  their 
muskets  and  ammunition  would  experience  in  the  operation. 
So  deep  was  the  ford  that  the  men,  moving  through  it  with 
difficulty,  were  compelled  to  carry  their  muskets  and  pouches  on 
their  heads,  whilst  the  scaling-ladders  necessary  to  effect  their 
purpose  were  similarly  conveyed  by 'the  native  followers.  Had 
but  one  of  the  defenders  been  on  the  alert,  the  entire  storming- 
party  must  have  been  destroyed.  Fortunately  for  those  who 
composed  it,  not  a  sign  of  life  appeared  in  the  enemy's  works, 
and  the  storming-party  succeeded  in  reaching  the  base  of  the 
rampart  without  being  discovered.  Irving  had  given  strict 
orders  to  move  as  silently  as  possible,  and  to  use  only  the 
bayonet.  A  few  of  the  enemy  were  found  asleep  under 
the  parapet.    To  despatch   these  with  the  bayonet,  to  plant 

*  These  details,  and  those  immediately  preceding,  are  based  upon  the 
contemporary  native  account  contained  in  the  Sayar-ul-Muta^akhkhirUi 
(Briggs's  translation) ;  upon  Caraccioli's  Life  of  Lord  Clive ;  Williams's  Bengal 
Native  Infantry  ;  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Beports  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  1772 ;  and  the  Annual  Register,         (^  r^r^r^\r 
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the  ladders,  to  begin  the  ascent,  was  the  work  of  a  few  seconds. 
Before,  however,  the  leading  files  could  reach  the  summit  the 
alarm  had  been  given,  and  the  enemy  rushed  in  confusion  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  Before  they  could 
collect  their  ideas,  however,  the  stormers  had  gained  the  ram- 
part, and,  driving  the  enemy  before  them,  had  taken  possession 
of  the  stockade  on  the  summit  of  the  isolated  hill !  The  history 
of  war  cannot  show  an  achievement  more  ably  planned,  more 
effectively  carried  out ! 

The  light  of  a  torch  suddenly  kindled  and  held  aloft  in  the 
centre  of  the  most  important  position  of  the  enemy  gave  the 
signal  to  Moran  in  the  trenches  that  the  first  act  in  the  drama 
had  been  successfully  played.  It  was  for  him  now  to  make  his 
attack  a  real  one.  Preluding  it  with  a  heavy  fire  from  the  guns 
in  the  advance  battery,  Moran,  under  the  cover  of  its  smoke, 
moved  as  rapidly  as  possible  towards  the  imperfect  breach  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  At  length  he  reached,  and  with  great 
difficulty  crossed,  the  ditch.  Even  then  he  seemed  at  first  to 
have  gained  little,  for  the  breach  was  found  to  be  very  steep, 
and  wide  enough  only  for  one  person.  Had  the  enemy  dis- 
played the  smallest  conduct,  or  the  faintest  courage,  the 
attack  on  this  point  must  have  failed.  But  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Oriental  nature  that  surprises,  sudden  attacks,  and 
attacks  made  in  the  night,  so  completely  discompose  it, 
so  interfere  with  the  power  of  thought,  that  for  a  long 
time  after  the  shock  one  instinct,  and  one  only — that  of  self- 
preservation — is  able  to  assert  itself.  On  this  occasion  the 
combined  suddenness  and  daring  of  the  shock  added  to  the 
mental  confusion  which  the  sight  of  the  burning  torch  on 
the  summit  of  the  isolated  hill  had  caused.  The  enemy  were 
in  no  real  danger  had  they  kept  their  heads.  But  utterly  dis- 
tracted, they  allowed  the  English,  baffled  at  the  breach,  to  plant 
scaling-ladders  against  the  rampart.  By  these  a  few  men 
entered  and  opened  the  gate  to  their  comrades.  Then  all  was 
over ;  Moran's  party,  feeling  to  the  right,  gave  their  hand  to 
Irving's  party  descending  from  the  hill,  and  the  two,  combining, 
swept  all  before  them  with  irresistible  fury.  The  enemy's  troops 
were  incapable,  by  circumstances,  of  flight ;  by  mental  paralysis 
and  confusion  from  making  an  effective  resistance.  Flight  was 
denied  them,  because  a  guard  of  their  best  troops,  posted  on 
the  bridge  crossing  the  nild  (stream),  had  received  positive 
instructions  to  fire  upon  any  troops  who  should  attempt  to  cross  it. 
This  order,  issued  with  the  design  of  forcing  the  native  troops  to 
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fight  to  the  last,  was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  result  was 
most  disastrous  to  Mir  Kdsim's  army.  Attacked  in  front  by 
the  British,  fired  upon  from  the  rear  by  their  own  men,  and 
suffering,  as  I  have  said,  from  moral  and  mental  paralysis,  his 
troops  were  shot  down  in  hundreds.  The  passages  which  might 
have  served  as  an  issue  were  speedily  blocked  up  by  the  dead. 
In  despair  many  threw  themselves  into  the  river  and  were 
drowned.  Some  tried  to  cross  the  U'ndwah,  but  the  steepness 
of  its  banks  barred  their  flight.  Many  threw  down  their  arms 
and  begged  for  a  quarter  which  was  not  refused  them.  But  the 
loss  of  life  was  terrible.  It  was  computed  at  the  time  that 
fifteen  thousand  men  perished  either  during  the  attack  or  from 
its  consequences.  Those  who  did  escape  from  the  assailed  points 
stole  away  in  twos  and  threes,  skirting  the  hills  and  hiding  id 
caverns.  The  reserve  in  the  old  lines,  composed  of  Samru's 
and  Markar's  brigades,  attempted  a  show  of  resistance,  but  it 
was  only  a  show.  They  soon  sought  safety  in  flight,  the  only 
portion  of  the  splendid  army  of  the  previous  day  that  was  not 
absolutely  broken ! 

Such  was  the  battle  of  the  U'ndwah  Nala — one  of  the  most 
glorious,  one  of  the  most  daring  and  most  successful  feat  of 
arms  ever  achieved.  It  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  most 
decisive  battle.  Adams  did  not  merely  defeat  the  army  of  Mnr 
Easim,  he  destroyed  it.  The  blow  had  been  so  great  that  a 
rally  thenceforth  was  impossible.  In  one  morning,  with  an 
army  five  thousand  strong,  of  whom  one  fifth  only  were  Euro- 
peans, Adams  had  stormed  a  position  of  enormous  strength, 
defeated  forty  thousand  and  destroyed  fifteen  thousand  men, 
captured  upwards  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  so  im- 
pressed his  power  on  the  enemy  that  they  had  no  thought  but 
flight.  They  made  no  attempt  to  stop  at  Rajmahal,  which  was 
fortified,  or  to  defend  the  passes  of  Sikrigali  and  Tiriahgali, 
both  of  which  were  naturally  as  strong  and  as  defensible  as 
that  from  which  they  had  been  driven.  Mir  Kasim,  on  whom 
adversity  had  the  effect  of  developing  the  cruel  side  of  his 
nature,  had  shown  his  resentment  at  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Gheriah  by  consigning  to  death  the  native  noblemen  whom  he 
held  in  confinement.  He  displayed  his  passionate  rage  at  the 
total  defeat  of  U'ndwah  Ndla  by  threatening  the  slaughter  of 
the  English  prisoners  he  still  retained  at  Fatna.  He  carried 
out  this  threat  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Munger. 

A  few  lines  yet  to  show  how  decisive  had  been  that  morning's 
achievement.     Marching  from  the  field  of  battle,  Adams  cap- 
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tnred  Rdjmahal  on  the  6th  September,  occupied  Munger,  which, 
though  strongly  fortified,  made  no  resistance,  on  the  1st  October, 
and  recovered  Patna  on  ^the  6th  November.  On  the  fall  of 
Patna  Mir  Kasim  quitted  Bihfir,  and  proceeded,  with  the 
followers  who  still  remained  to  him— the  most  important  had 
submitted  to  the  English — ^to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
Niiwdrb  of  Awadh  (Oudh). 

One  word  more  with  respect  to  the  hero  of  the  campaign.  In 
little  more  than  four  months  Major  Adams  had  begun  and 
brought  to  conclusion  a  campaign  which  did  more  than  confirm 
the  advantages  which  Clive  had  gained  for  his  country  by  the 
victory  of  Plassey.  Contending  with  a  comparatively  small 
force  against  a  prince  whose  soldiers  had  been  drilled  after  the 
European  fashion,  who  was  served  for  the  most  part  by  officers 
of  tried  ability,  who  was  well  furnished  with  cannon  manned  by 
Europeans,  and  with  supplies ;  who,  moreover,  was  supported  by 
the  sympathy  and  affection  of  his  people — Adams,  in  the  short 
period  I  have  stated,  defeated  him  in  three  pitched  battles,  drove 
him  from  his  dominions,  virtually  reconquered  Bengal  and 
Bihar,  the  capital  of  which  he  stormed,  captured  four  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  carried  the  Company's  arms  to  the  banks 
of  the  Earamnasd.  Begarded  as  a  military  achievement  it 
can  compare  with  any  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was 
possible  only  on  the  condition  of  the  display  of  military  con- 
duct of  the  highest  order,  of  gallantry,  devotion,  and  tenacity 
on  the  part  of  the  troops.  All  these  qualities  were  displayed  to 
a  degree  which  never  has  been  surpassed.  Whether  we  look 
at  the  genius  of  Adams,  the  tenacity  of  Glenn,  the  conduct  of 
Knox,  who  again  greatly  distinguished  himself,  of  Irving,  of 
Moran,  and  the  other  officers,  and  of  the  men  who  served 
under  them,  we  fail  to  find  a  flaw ;  we  can  see  only  that  which 
is  worthy  of  admiration. 

Nor  were  the  political  results  less  important.  If  Plassey 
made  the  Subahdar  of  the  three  provinces  a  pageant  ruler  under 
the  influence  of  Clive,  the  campaign  of  Major  Adams  gave 
those  provinces  to-  the  English.  Thenceforward  there  was  only 
a  titular  ruler  possessing  no  real  power — a  prince  who,  until  he 
was  still  further  to  be  despoiled,  was,  to  repeat  the  expressive 
language  of  Mr.  Scrafton,  *'no  more  than  a  banker  for  the 
Company's  servants,  who  could  draw  upon  him  as  often  and 
to  as  great  an  amount  as  they  pleased."  The  campaign  con- 
cluded by  Adams  at  the  Karamnasd,  subsequently  continued 
by  Carnac,  and  victoriously  concluded  by  Munro  against  the^ 
VOL.  IV.  33        ^ 
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Niiw&b-Yazir  of  Awadh,  assured  more  than  the  predominance, 
it  assured  the  absolute  supremacy,  of  the  English. 

It  is  painful  to  add  that  the  great  soldier  who  had  produced 
the  results  I  have  recorded  did  not  live  to  return  to  his  native 
land.  The  climate,  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  the  campaign, 
had  80  told  upon  him  that  after  the  expulsion  of  Mir  Kasim 
from  the  three  provinces  he  made  over  his  command  to  Major 
Carnac,  and  proceeded  to  Calcutta.  He  died,  unhappily,  just 
before  embarking,  16th  January  1764,  leaving  behind  an  unsur- 
passed reputation  as  a  soldier.  Those  who  may  study  the 
history  of  his  great  achievements  will,  I  am  confident,  endorse 
and  confirm  this  verdict  of  his  contemporaries. 
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paga^ims  an  t||e  fine  of  CftntrnttHitations^ 

By  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  A*  Fubss. 


'*  Noas  ravons  dijk  dit,  et  c'est  ioi  le  lieu  de  le  r^pSter,  sans  sabsistanoes 
assnr^es,  one  armSe  ne  peat  rien  entreprendre.  Lea  plus  habiles  oonceptions , 
le  plus  ardent  courage,  la  plus  s^vdre  discipline  :  tout  vient  6ohouer  contre  oet 
obstacle. 

"C'est  done  aveo  raison  que  le  service  des  subsistanoes  en  eampagns  doit 
ooouper  le  premier  rang  dans  I'ordre  des  pens^es  de  Tadministration,  et  que 
le  soin  d*y  pourvoir  oonstitue  pour  elle  un  devoir  auquel  tons  les  autres  sont 
n^oessairement  subordonnea.'* — M.  Vauohsllb,  Cound* Administration  Militairef 
Tit.  III.,  Chap.  II. 

The  steps  necessary  to  systematize  the  work  to  be  carried  out 
at  the  base  have  been  described  in  a  previous  article.  We  shall 
now  endeavour  to  show  the  work  to  be  performed  between  the 
base  and  the  advanced  depot. 

An  army  in  the  field  must  always  be  provided  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  supplies.  These  are  divided  into  two  classes  :  1st, 
supplies  and  stores  with  the  troops ;  2nd,  supplies  and  stores 
collected  in  magazines.  The  first  being  limited  in  quantity, 
there  must  be,  under  all  circumstances,  reserves^of  stores  ready 
to  be  drawn  upon  to  meet  every  possible  eventuality. 

All  places  in  which  are  stored  the  food,  forage,  ammunition, 
and  war  materials  an  army  needs  during  the  progress  of  a 
campaign,  are  called  magazines.  Magazines  have  for  object, 
the  systematic  collection  of  all  those  means  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  an  army  during  the  course  of  active  operations, 
their  transmission  being  effected  by  rail,  by  water,  or  by  means 
of  convoys  of  auxiliary  transport. 

The  reserve  supplies  are  movable  or  stationary.  The  supplies 
with  the  troops,  or  mobile  reserves,  comprise,  first,  knapsack 
reserve  carried  by  the  men;  second,  reserves  carried  in  the  trans- 
port which  accompanies  the  troops;  third,  general  reserves 
carried  in  rolling  magazines  which  follow  them.  The  stationary 
reserves  are  stored  in  the  base,  intermediate,  and  advanced 
magazines.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  ^OOgle 
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There  are  various  descriptions  of  magazines,  as  will  be 
gathered  from  the  terms  base  magazine,  intermediate  magazine, 
expense  magazine,  stationary  magazine,  reserve  magazine, 
advanced  magazine,  and  rolling  magazine,  all  of  which  terms 
occur  in  military  works.  As  different  names  are,  however,  often 
applied  to  the  same  magazine,  it  is  considered  desirable  to  give 
a  definition  of  the  various  army  magazines  used  on  service, 
alloting  to  each  one  the  distinctive  appellation  which  it  should 
bear  throughout,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  chance  of  two  or  more 
appellations  being  given  to  the  same  one,  which  might  lead  to 
misunderstandings.  The  terms  reserve,  fixed,  or  stationary, 
applied  often  indiscriminately  to  magazines,  are  confusing.  All 
magazines  contain  reserves,  hence  we  may  commence  by 
eliminating  the  first  of  these  words  ;  the  other  terms,  fixed  and 
stationary,  being  nearly  synonymous,  we  need  only  employ  one 
of  them.  All  base,  intermediate,  and  expense  magazines  are 
fixed ;  the  advanced  magazine,  strictly  speaking,  is  also  so,  for, 
as  the  distinctive  term  *^  advanced  magazine  "  is  applied  to  the 
one  nearest  to  the  field  army,  an  advanced  magazine  will 
become  an  intermediate  one  in  the  course  of  the  operations,  as 
soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  the  most  advanced  of  all  by  fresh 
stores  being  collected  in  some  locality  more  approached  to  the 
army. 

Base  magazines,  sometimes  also  called  main  magazines,  are 
either  permanent,  prepared  in  time  of  peace  in  frontier 
fortresses,  or  are  established  before  the  commencement  of  the 
operations  on  those  points  selected  for  the  concentration  of  an 
army.  In  the  case  of  an  expedition  by  sea,  a  base  magazine  is 
formed  in  the  locality  where  the  army  is  landed.  In  all 
permanent  magazines  of  this  kind  large  stores  of  supplies  are 
collected,  calculated  to  provision  an  army  of  a  given  strength 
for  a  fixed  number  of  months,  the  supplies  being  renewed  from 
time  to  time  to  provide  against  deterioration.  The  supply  service 
during  the  course  of  the  operations  depends  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  base  magazines,  hence  these  must  be  thoroughly  well 
filled  and  arranged,  and  ready  to  commence  working  the  moment 
the  army  begins  to  advance. 

A  naval  base  has  the  advantage  over  other  bases,  that 
whereas  in  the  latter  all  the  railways  are  fully  occupied  in 
conveying  the  troops  during  the  concentration,  and  are  not 
available  for  the  transport  of  stores  until  this  operation  is 
completed,  the  sea  being  open  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  all 
nations,  stores  and  supplies  can  be  conveyed  to  the  base  by 
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foreign  ships  at  the  same  time  as  hired  transports  are  conveying 
the  troops. 

Intermediate  magazines  are  such  as  are  formed  when  an  army 
in  advancing  gets  too  far  from  the  base;  when  to  supply  it 
from  the  base  magazine  would  become  slow  and  uncertain. 
These  magazines  are  formed  with  supplies  obtained  by  consign- 
ments from  the  base  magazines,  supplemented  by  others  procured 
by  contract,  by  purchase,  or  by  requisitions.  All  these  means 
are  alike  good,  and  all  should  be  used  conjointly  to  .secure 
both  economy  and  the  necessary  accumulation  of  means  being 
effected  in  as  brief  a  space  of  time  as  possible. 

Moving  supplies  by  road  from  magazine  to  magazine  takes 
considerable  time  and  demands  a  large  transport,  which  is 
expensive  ;  every  care  should,  therefore,  be  taken,  when  filling  the 
magazines,  to  draw  nothing  from  the  rear  that  can  be  obtained 
in  their  vicinity. 

With  railways,  or  rivers  suited  to  steam  navigation,  leading 
from  the  base  to  the  army,  intermediate  magazines  will  not  be 
needed,  as  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  forwarding  supplies  even 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  base.  These  means  of 
transport  are  of  the  highest  possible  help  to  an  army,  as  they 
are  capable  of  carrying  a  very  large  traffic ;  but  each  should  be 
provided  with  adequate  means,  and  the  safety  of  these  highways 
demands  to  be  fully  ensured.  In  using  railways  and  navigable 
rivers  for  this  purpose,  we  avoid  repeated  loadings  and  unloadings, 
and  the  clerical  work  inseparable  from  such  transactions. 

A  secondary  base  of  supplies  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
intermediate  magazine  of  large  dimensions  to  make  an  army 
independent  of  the  base  one  in  those  cases  in  which  the  line  of 
communications  is  inconveniently  long.  As  the  supply  diffi- 
culties increase  with  the  length  of  the  line  of  operations,  in  all 
cases  when  the  distance  of  the  army  from  the  original  base 
attains  an  undue  length,  and  there  is  no  railway  available  to 
facilitate  the  transport  of  supplies  and  stores,  the  formation  of 
a  secondary  base  becomes  indispensable. 

The  advanced  magazine  (in  our  regulations  it  is  called  the 
advanced  depot,  but  it  appears  preferable  to  apply  simply  the 
generic  name  of  magazine  to  all  places  where  supplies,  stores, 
and  war  materials  are  accumulated)  is  the  one  on  the  line  of 
communications  which  lies  nearest  to  the  field  army ;  it  has  to 
be  formed  always  on  a  large  scale,  as  the  army  draws  direct 
from  it  all  that  it  cannot  procure  in  the  locality  it  occupies. 
This  magazine,  besides  containing  a  surplus  of  what  the  army 
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will  need,  so  as  to  provide  against  any  temporary  interruption 
on  the  line  of  communications,  demands  to  be  very  jealously 
guarded. 

How  imperative  a  very  complete  organisation  of  the  advanced 
magazine  is,  will  be  seen  by  considering  the  variety  of  the 
demands  that  will  be  made  on  it,  all  of  the  utmost  urgency,  and 
generally  sent  by  telegram ;  every  demand  is  pressing  and  admits 
of  no  delay.  The  best  administrative  officers,  the  most  active  and 
robust,  should  be  at  the  advanced  magazine  and  in  sufficieoi 
number. 

Expense  magazine$  are  small  ones,  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
daily  wants  of  the  garrisons  of  communications  posts,  and  of 
detachments  passing  through  these  in  the  ordinary  way;  at 
times  they  are  formed  for  a  temporary  purpose  of  a  few  days. 
E'tappe  magazines  are  magazines  of  this  description. 

The  whole  of  the  above  contain  the  stationary  reserves]  beside^ 
these,  an  army  is  provided  with  movable  reserves^  which  are 
carried  in  the  knapsack  or  valise,  in  regimental,  divisional,  and 
army  corps  trains,  and  in  rolling  magazines. 

When  an  army  is  marching  in  a  high  state  of  concentration, 
and  the  resources  of  the  country  are  insufficient  or  exhausted, 
the  subsistence  of  the  troops  must  be  assured  by  parks  of 
vivreS'Courants,  proviant  kolonnen,  or  magazines  on  wheels,  which 
must  follow  the  troops  in  all  their  movements. 

Rolling  magazines^  at  times  called  field  magazines  or  mobile 
magazinesy  are  those  reserves  of  supplies  and  warlike  storey 
which  go  to  replace  without  delay  the  articles  carried  by  the 
troops  themselves,  or  for  them,  in  the  regimental,  divisional,  or 
army  corps  trains.  These  reserves  must  follow  the  army  very 
closely,  and  the  term  rolling  is  applied  to  them  by  reason  of  the 
stores  being  generally  carried  in  wagons  and  carts.  Besides 
being  necessary  to  provide  for  a  detachment  suddenly  told  oflf 
to  make  a  diversion,  or  to  undertake  a  secondary  operation  away 
from  the  line  of  communications,  these  are  necessary  so  that  ai^ 
uninterrupted  stream  of  supplies  may  be  guaranteed  during  the 
course  of  the  operations.  As  rolling  magazines  contain 
reserves  for  the  whole  of  the  field  army,  they  are  seldom  distri* 
buted  amongst  corps  or  divisions,  but  are  under  the  control  of 
headquarters.  Each  German  army  corps  has  a  rolling  reserve 
of  supplies,  divided  into  five  columns,  but  where  a  reserve  of 
this  kind  is  affected  to  a  special  part  of  the  army,  and  does  not 
assume  the  large  proportions  of  a  rolling  magazine,  it  is  usually 
called  a  supply  column ;  thus  the  five  rolling  reserves  of  supplier 
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attached  to  each  of  the  German  army  corps  are  supply  columns, 
and  not  rolling  magazines  in  the  correct  acceptation  of  the 
term. 

The  period  of  engagements,  and,  above  all,  of  engagements 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  is  the  most  critical  time  for  the  regular 
distribution  of  provisions.  Feeding  from  rolling  magazines 
becomes,  then,  uncertain,  if  not  even  impossible,  as  prudence 
demands  keeping  large  masses  of  transport  at  such  a  time  far 
away  from  the  scene  of  action ;  the  time  also  for  regular  distri- 
butions is  wanting.  These  are  the  occasions  above  all  in  which 
the  supplies  carried  by  the  soldier  should  be  utilised.  The 
iron  rations  which  most  Continental  armies  make  their  soldiers 
carry,  and  which  are  to  be  used  only  when  all  other  means  for 
feeding  the  troops  fail,  come  in  aid  of  the  commissariat  at  such 
times.  In  piursuits  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  excep- 
tional means  of  supply.  It  is  in  circumstances  like  these  that  we 
must  trust  to  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  commissariat  officers. 

Every  army  has  its  root  of  supply  at  the  base,  and  though  in 
our  wars  the  base  is  generally  a  fixed  point,  the  port  of  debar- 
kation, in  continental  wars  it  is  a  long  well-defined  line,  on 
certain  points  of  which  supplies  are  collected  in  large  quantities 
for  the  use  of  the  army  which  is  to  pass  into  the  enemy's 
territory. 

Where  there  are  several  armies  operating  in  the  same  theatre 
of  war,  each  one  should  have  a  separate  base,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  should  have  a  certain  well-defined  section  of  the 
general  base  assigned  to  it  entirely  for  its  use. 

We  cannot  defer  bringing  up  the  supplies  until  these  are 
actually  required,  for  then  they  would  arrive  too  late ;  we  are, 
therefore,  compelled  to  bring  up  our  reserve  stores  systemati- 
cally, step  by  step,  and  form  a  chain  of  magazines  situated  in  the 
most  convenient  localities,  their  establishment  keeping  pace 
with  the  advance  of  the  army.  The  locality  of  some  may  be 
fixed  beforehand  in  studying  the  line  of  operations,  but  for  the 
greater  number,  the  selection  of  the  locality  will  depend  on 
the  amount  and  description  of  the  stores  they  will  have  to  con- 
tain, and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  filled  from  the 
resources  of  the  neighbourhood.  Each  one,  as  a  rule,  should 
contain  a  supply  of  every  description  of  stores,  ammunition, 
food,  forage,  ordnance,  medical,  telegraph,  &c.  Those  which 
contain  warlike  stores,  which  must  naturally  come  from  the 
base,  should  be  most  carefully  guarded,  as  their  contents  are 
not  so  easily  made  good  as  others.    The  stock  should  not  merely 
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be  sufficient  for  the  present  wants,  but  should  be  calculated  to 
last  for  a  certain  determined  period  of  time. 

Magazines  are  favourable  for  articles  that  can  be  kept  for  a 
long  time  without  fear  of  deterioration.  The  principal  ones 
should  always  contain  sufficient  provisions  to  meet  extraordinary 
demands,  such  as  would  be  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  of  war,  the  passage  of  large  convoys  of  sick  and 
wounded,  considerable  movements  of  reinforcements,  the  revic- 
tualing  of  a  besieged  place,  or  the  providing  for  the  population 
of  a  captiured  town. 

Magazines  are  well  placed  at  the  junction  of  important  lines 
of  railway,  or  main  routes  ;  they  are  necessary  at  those  points 
where  there  is  a  break  in  the  description  of  transport,  such  as 
the  end  of  a  railway,  at  places  where  rivers  cease  to  be  naviga- 
ble, &c.  All  alike  should  be  protected  from  attack  by  the  enemy, 
and  if  the  place  itself  does  not  naturally  afford  some  means  of 
protection  artificial  ones  should  be  provided. 

In  cases  where  the  troops  have  been  stationary  for  any  length 
of  time,  or  have  had  to  retire  along  the  line  of  operations,  the 
supply  of  an  army  simply  from  magazines  has  always  presented 
no  difficulty.  The  results  did  not,  however,  prove  equally 
satisfactory  where  an  army  was  advancing,  but  railways  have 
restored  to  this  system  of  supply  much  of  its  value,  for  the 
main  drawback  to  its  exclusive  employment  lay  in  the  enormous 
convoys  that  had  to  be  employed  in  moving  their  resources; 
these  convoys  can  now  be  dispensed  with  in  all  cases  where 
a  railway  runs  parallel  to  the  line  of  operations,  as  a  regular 
service  of  trains  will  always  keep  the  advanced  magazine 
sufficiently  stocked  and  in  a  position  to  meet  all  demands. 

The  real  difficulty  in  war  does  not  lie  in  the  collection  of 
supplies,  but  in  their  conveyance  to  the  troops  who  have  to 
consume  them.  The  administrative  officers  should  not  consider 
that  they  have  performed  their  task  when  they  have  massed 
large  stores  of  supplies  in  well-selected  localities  ;  they  must  go 
further,  and  endeavour,  by  every  possible  means,  to  push  these 
supplies  forward  to  the  field  army,  for  the  main  object  is  to  ensure 
their  reaching  the  troops  in  camp  or  bivouac.  A  thorough 
understanding  between  the  railway  direction  and  the  Commis- 
sariat officers  is  here  necessary,  as  both  must  act  of  accord, 
the  first  having  to  receive  and  forward  the  supplies  collected 
and  delivered  by  the  latter. 

Each  Commissariat  officer  should  have  a  distinctly  well 
defined  zone  within  which  to  carry  out  the  operations  of  collect- 
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ing  supplies  from  the  resources  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  the  magazine  in  his  charge.  Before  undertaking  the 
formation  of  a  magazine  from  local  resources,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  certainty  of  being  able  to  procure  large  quantities 
of  supplies,  and  also  to  be  in  a  position  to  move  them.  The 
most  simple  manner  for  filling  magazines  is  to  employ  a  con- 
tractor, who,  under  proper  guarantee,  will  engage  to  furnish  by 
a  given  time,  at  a  fixed  rate,  the  supplies  required.  He  can 
secure  the  assistance  of  numerous  agents  in  collecting  all  the 
comestibles  to  be  found  in  the  country  in  rear  and  on  the  flanks 
of  an  army,  which  he  can  afterwards  send  forward  by  rail.  If 
the  supplies  are  intended  for  a  sea-port  town,  they  can  be  pur- 
chased in  other  countries  and  be  forwarded  by  sea.  This  may 
be  an  expensive  method,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  the  surest. 

The  partition  of  the  work  on  the  line  of  communications  from 
the  mother-country  up  to  the  extreme  front  is  a  subject  deserving 
of  attention.  This  can  be  divided  into  three  distinct  sections. 
Prom  the  home  provinces  to  the  base,  the  service  being  con- 
trolled by  the  War  Minister  at  home,  who  furnishes  the  base 
either  with  what  he  calculates  will  be  required  by  the  army,  or 
in  compliance  with  demands  made  on  him  by  the  commander 
of  the  army  in  the  field.  From  the  base  up  to  the  advanced 
magazine,  the  entire  service  being  controlled  by  the  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Line  of  Communications,  always  subservient  to 
the  commander  of  the  army.  From  the  advanced  magazine  up 
to  the  extreme  front,  the  service  being  regulated  by  the  army 
staff.  As  all  the  demands  for  supplies  and  war  materials  must 
originate  from  the  front,  or  with  those  who  are  in  want  of  them, 
the  immediate  duty  of  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Line  of 
Communications  is  to  meet  the  demands  made  on  him  by  regu- 
lating the  means  at  his  disposal  which  the  various  magazines 
contain. 

The  diagram  on  next  page  will  explain  both  the  measures  taken 
for  the  systematic  provision  of  all  the  needs  of  an  army  in  the 
field,  and  the  control  of  the  work  along  the  line  of  operations. 
This  is  a  simple  case  of  a  pingle  line  of  operations,  only  given  to 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  various  magazines,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  controlling  powers  over  the  different  sections  of  the 
line. 

Though  all  the  supply  arrangements  on  the  line  of  communi- 
cations are  in  the  hands  of  the  Principal  Commissariat  Officer  of 
the  Line  of  Communications,  still  the  head  of  the  department  in 
the  field,  the  Commissary  General  at  Head-quarters,  should  be 
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fully  cognisant  with  everything  connected  with  the  supply 
service,  both  of  the  troops  in  front  and  on  the  line  of  communi- 
cations. He  must,  therefore,  be  periodically  informed  by  the 
above  oflScer  of  the  exact  amount  and  nature  of  the  supplies  and 
stores  at  the  base,  intermediate,  and  advanced  magazines,  with 
the  means  available  to  move  them,  and  the  time  required  for 
doing  so.     This  information  should  be  conveyed  /through  the 
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Inspector  General  of  the  Line  of  Communications,  who  should 
not  be  ignored  by  the  administrative  branches.  An  independent 
correspondence  maintained  between  the  Commissariat  Officer  of 
the  Line  of  Communications  and  the  Commissary-General  at 
Head-quarters  is  not  desirable,  as  it  can  only  lead  to  confusion. 
The  Inspector-General  is  answerable  for  the  supply  of  the  pro- 
visions and  war  materiel,  and  all  correspondence  should  go 
through  him  to  avoid  uncertainty  and  conflicting  directions. 

When,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  delays  in  unloading,  the 
bills  of  lading  for  supplies  and  stores  are  sent  direct  to  the  senior 
Commissariat  and  Ordnance  Store  officers  at  the  base,  a  printed 
letter  of  advice,  showing  general  contents  of  each  transport, 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Line  of 
Communications,  that  he  may  be  made  acquainted  with 
everything  which  arrives  at  the  base  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

The  Principal  Commissariat  Officer  on  the  Line  of  Communi- 
cations, under  the  direction  of  the  Inspector-General,  determines 
what  supplies  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  advanced  magazine, 
and  from  which  of  the  magazines  on  the  line  of  communications 
they  are  to  be  taken.  With  a  proper  system  of  communications 
there  is  this  essential  difference  over  the  old  methods,  that 
whereas  in  former  days  the  administrative  officers  used  to  send 
far  to  the  rear  to  draw  the  supplies,  now  the  communications 
staff  relieve  them  of  this  duty,  and  take  it  on  themselves  to 
think  of  what  the  field  army  will  require,  and  by  timely  measures 
gradually  push  forward  all  these  necessaries  to  a  place  within 
easy  reach  of  the  army,  namely,  to  the  advanced  magazine, 
where  commissariat  officers  have  only  to  send  to  find  all  that 
they  need. 

As  soon  as  a  magazine,  from  whatsoever  reason  ceases  to  be 
of  any  account  in  the  operations,  it  should  be  broken  up  and 
cleared.  The  services  of  the  personnel  should  not  be  wasted 
when  there  is  more  important  work  for  them  to  attend  to  else- 
where. When  an  army  is  retreating,  it  becomes  a  very  essential 
measure  to  clear  the  magazines  most  exposed  to  the  enemy ;  all 
who  can  have  access  to  them  should  be  directed  to  draw  on 
them  until  these  are  emptied. 

The  personnel  of  every  magazine  should  be  on  a  scale  propor- 
tionate to  the  maximum  demand  which  is  likely  to  be  made  on  it 
during  the  war,  and  the  accounts  should  be  kept  with  the  greatest 
possible  regularity. 
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Ever  Bince  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  United  States  navy 
has  been  continuously  decreasing  in  numbers  and  condition,  and 
the  conviction  has  been  gradually  forced  upon  all  interested  in 
the  subject  that  unless  prompt  and  thorough  measures  are 
speedily  taken  for  its  reconstruction,  the  period  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  navy  will  have  practically  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
fighting  force.  It  has  become  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  speak 
of  the  '*  naval  weakness  "  of  the  States  instead  of  the  "  naval 
strength/'  and  there  is  good  reason  for  the  change  of  phrase. 
When  the  Civil  War  began  the  American  navy  was  relatively 
weak,  the  steam  reconstruction  had  not  been  carried  through, 
and  of  forty-two  ships  in  commission,  no  less  than  sixteen  were 
Bailing  ships.  The  essential  importance  of  establishing  a  strict 
blockade  necessitated  the  adoption  of  any  and  every  means  for 
adding  to  the  steam  fleet.  By  purchase,  conversion,  and  con- 
struction of  vessels  of  all  classes,  and  at  an  enormous  cost,  this 
development  of  the  naval  force  was  accomplished  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time.  At  the  end  of  1864,  no  less  than  670 
vessels  were  in  commission,  a  large  proportion  of  them  not 
deserving  to  rank  with  regular  war-ships,  but  all  serving  some 
useful  purpose.  The  services  rendered  by  the  navy  on  the 
blockade  of  the  coast-line,  on  the  rivers  and  inland  waters,  and 
in  the  reduction  of  the  fortified  ports,  were  so  valuable  and  so 
widely  recognised,  that  expenditure  on  naval  services  was 
unrestrained  ;  and  the  desire  to  add  to  the  sea-going  fleet  led  to 
the  design  and  commencement  of  a  large  number  of  unarmoured 
cruisers,  which  were  heralded  as  "  the  Alabamas  of  the  future." 
In  the  haste  and  excitement  of  the  war-time  many  things  were 
done  which  scarcely  realised  the  anticipations  of  their  pro- 
moters. The  light-draught  monitors  could  not  be  induced  to 
float  at  the  designed  line,  but  displayed  an  obstinate  tendency 
to  play  the  part  of  submarine  vessels,  "  owing  to  an  error  of 
calculation.''  Not  a  few  of  the  smaller  classes  of  unarmoured 
flea-going  ships,   built  of  unseasoned  and  unsuitable  timber, 
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rotted  away  rapidly  on  the  stocks,  or  served  only  a  single 
commission.  The  swift  cruisers,  of  which  so  much  was  hoped, 
either  failed  to  attain  their  speed,  or  failed  in  strength  of 
structure,  or  lacked  other  qualities  which  recommended  them 
for  general  service  at  sea.  Many  of  the  most  powerful  monitors 
did  not  progress  far  before  the  war  ceased.  Then  came  the 
reaction.  Rapid  reductions  were  made  in  the  numbers  of  ships, 
by  sales  or  other  means.  A  desire  to  diminish  expenditure  as 
much  as  possible,  irrespective  of  the  effect  this  policy  might 
have  on  the  materiel  of  the  fleet,  took  the  place  of  the  practically 
unlimited  expenditure  which  ruled  during  the  war.  Neglect  of 
the  navy  took  the  place  of  the  keenest  interest  and  greatest 
pride  in  its  exploits.  Things  had  come  to  a  sad  pass  in  1869 : 
so  sad  that  Mr.  Secretary  Eobeson,  in  his  famous  report  of  that 
year,  could  not  keep  silence,  and  endeavoured  to  awaken  his 
coimtrymen,  and  especially  Congress,  to  a  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity for  action.  In  March  of  that  year  the  United  States  Navy 
List  showed  a  total  of  203  vessels.  Of  these,  fifty-two  were  iron- 
clads, 119  were  unarmoured  steamers  and  tugs,  and  thirty-two 
were  sailing  ships.  The  whole  force  effective  for  immediate  use 
at  that  date  consisted  of  sixty-nine  vessels,  fourteen  of  these 
being  tugs  or  small  steamers.  What  a  contrast  to  the  navy  of 
1864-65 ! 

Since  1869,  successive  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  have  vainly 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  funds  required  for  reconstruction. 
Committies  of  Congress  have  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  this 
course,  but  nothing  has  come  of  it.  "Whenever  foreign  relations 
have  been  strained  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  respecting 
the  folly  of  longer  delay,  which  placed  the  United  States  in  a 
ridiculous  position  as  regards  naval  force  when  compared  with 
such  powers  as  Spain  and  Chili,  and  made  comparison  with 
first-rate  navies  like  those  of  France  and^England  impossible. 
Still  there  has  been  no  radical  change.  Under  the  guise  of 
"repairs,"  ships  have  been  "rebuilt,"  which  phrase  means  a 
good  deal  in  America.  How  much  it  may  mean  may  be  esti- 
mated from  one  or  two  examples.  The  Miantonomoh  class  of 
monitors  were  originally  of  wood;  they  are  being  rebuilt  or 
repaired  with  iron  hulls  in  private  yards,  while  the  original 
vessels  lie  rotting  in  the  navy  yards.  We  have  heard  of  cases 
where  the  keel  of  an  old  ship  has  been  all  that  remained  of  her, 
when  a  new  vessel  of  the  same  name  had  been  completed; 
although  in  the  estimates  repairs  alone  were  shown.  Of  new 
ships,  built  on  improved  designs,  there  have  been  few,  if  amr, 
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examples ;  and  of  the  evils  of  the  rehuilding  system  we  need  not 
speak,  hut  allow  Admiral  Porter's  opinion  to  appear.  In  hiB 
Report  of  Jmie  1881,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that 
distinguished  officer  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

'*  We  have  some  few  ships,  or  rather  the  remains  of  ships  that 
might  be  reconstructed.  I  say  *  reconstructed,'  because  some  of 
these  vessels  are  too  far  gone  for  repairs.  They  may  have  a  ^ood 
keel,  or  stem,  or  stern-frame  and  transom,  which  would  be  some- 
thing saved,  but  they  are  vessels  of  an  old  type,  with  none  of  the 
qualifications  required  in  the  ships  of  war  of  to-day.  On  the  keel, 
stem,  and  stem-frame  can  be  built  new  vessels  with  aU  the  modem 
improvements.  .  ,  .  The  folly  of  repairing  or  rebuilding  vessels  that 
have  worn  out  their  usefulness  was  demonstrated  in  the  cases  of  the 
Hartford,  Brooklyn,  Richmond,  and  Pema^ola.  These  vessels  have 
been  rebuilt  at  great  expense,  adheriag  to  the  old  models,  and 
making  no  improvement  in  the  machinery  which  had  never  given  any 
speed.  Any  of  the  modem  war-vessels  of  Europe  would  overtake 
and  destroy  the  above-mentioned  vessels,  although  carrying  but  one- 
fourth  tbeir  battery.  No  one  knows  how  much  these  ships  have  cost, 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  time  of  war  they  would  have  to  be  laid  up ; 
and  what  sort  of  a  navy  is  that  which  must  be  laid  up  in  time 
of  war?" 

Under  these  conditions  the  navy  has  dwindled  away.  On  the 
1st  of  January  1882  it  consisted  of  140  vessels  of  all  classes, 
ages,  and  conditions.  Of  these,  twenty-four  were  iron-clads 
(monitors),  or  less  than  one-half  the  number  of  that  class 
appearing  in  the  List  of  1869.  Tugs  and  small  vessels  not 
suitable  for  fighting  accounted  for  twenty-five  more  on  the  list ; 
and  out  of  the  twenty- five,  ten  were  worn  out  or  useless.  No 
less  than  twenty-three  sailing  vessels  are  also  included  in  the 
grand  total,  all  of  them  being  of  obsolete  types,  many  of  great 
age,  and  none  of  any  use  except  as  harbour  or  training  ships. 
There  remain  sixty-eight  steam-vessels  of  all  classes  to  be 
examined.  Of  these  it  is  asserted  in  official  publications  that 
only  thirty-eight  are  in  a  condition  fit  for  further  service,  and 
some  of  these  require  extensive  repair.  Excluding  torpedo- 
vessels  and  despatch-vessels,  the  total  of  available  sea-going 
unarmoured  ships  is  given  as  thirty-two,  of  which  twenty-four 
were  in  commission  at  the  close  of  last  year.  Of  the  twenty-four 
ironclad  monitors,  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the  smaller  class 
are  available  for  actual  service  ;  of  these  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  reported  as  follows  in  March  last : — 

They  are  all  we  have  in  the  nature  of  iron-clad  harbour  defenders 
afloat  and  armed,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  breech-loading  rifled  gun 
of  any  size  in  the  entire  fleet.  .  .  •  They  did  good  service  during  the 
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irar  in  a  contest  with  an  enemy  which  had  no  navy.  Some  of  them 
bear  the  scars  of  war  and  are  the  objects  of  respect  and  veneration, 
but  it  is  unsafe  longer  to  rely  on  them  as  our  sole  defence  against  the 
powerful  navies  of  modem  times. 

Such  being  the  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Secretary 
Hunt  in  his  last  report  on  the  navy,  should  commence  by 
«aying  : — **  The  condition  of  the  navy  imperatively  demands  the 
prompt  and  earnest  attention  of  Congress.  Unless  some  action 
be  had  in  its  behalf,  it  must  soon  dwindle  into  insignificance." 
He  might  have  said — will  soon  disappear  altogether. 

Up  to  this  point  Mr.  Hunt  merely  echoed  the  statements  of 
his  predecessors  ;  a  further  step  taken  by  him  is  likely  to  have 
more  important  practical  results.  Instead  of  stating  his  own 
opinions  respecting  the  requirements  of  the  navy,  he  summoned 
an  Advisory  Board  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  subject. 
This  Board  met  in  July  1881,  and  reported  in  the  following 
November.  It  was  presided  over  by  Admiral  John  Eodgers,  and 
included  among  its  members  executive  and  engineer  officers  of 
the  navy,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  Constructive  Corps. 
The  instructions  by  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  were 
guided  were  most  comprehensive.  They  were  required  to 
report  on  the  number  of  vessels  that  should  be  built,  their 
classes  and  sizes,  the  structures,  machinery,  armament,  and 
equipment ;  furnishing,  in  fact,  sketch-designs  and  estimates  of 
cost  for  the  various  classes  recommended.  It  was  specified, 
moreover,  that  the  report  must  be  made  in  time  for  legislative 
action  in  the  present  year  (1882). 

No  small  amount  of  labour  had  to  be  performed  during  thd 
four  months  over  which  the  sittings  of  the  board  extended.  By 
means  of  a  judicious  subdivision  of  the  work,  after  the  main 
recommendations  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  final  results  were 
reached  more  speedily  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
One  sub-committee  dealt  with  the  designs  for  the  hulls,  another 
with  the  machinery,  a  third  with  the  armament,  and  a  fourth 
with  questions  of  equipment  or  internal  arrangements.  The 
yery  extensive  collections  of  facts  relating  to  European  navies, 
which  have  been  made  in  recent  years  by  King,  Very,  and  other 
American  writers,  were  also  of  great  service;  and  a  special 
representative  was  assigned  the  duty  of  supplementing  previous 
inquiries  where  they  were  found  to  need  additions  as  the  Board 
advanced.  The  United  States  navai  authorities  were  wise 
enough  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  stagnation  in  home  con- 
struction during  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  compelled  them  to  seek 
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abroad,  and  more  particularly  in  England,  the  data  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  modern  types  of  war-ships. 

The  Board  did  not  succeed  in  producing  a  unanimous  report. 
The  three  constructors  and  one  of  the  engineers  presented  a 
dissentient  statement,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter; 
but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  examine  the  majority  report, 
since  that  was,  in  its  main  points,  supported  by  all  the  Board, 
and  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Secretary. 

First  of  all  the  Board  decided — in  view  of  the  pressing 
requirements  of  the  navy  for  immediate  additions  to  available 
ships — that  attention  should  be  confined  to  unarmoured  vessels. 
Of  all  classes  of  such  vessels  the  Board  considered  there  should 
be  seventy,  in  order  to  provide  for  forty-three  ships  constantly 
in  commission,  and  for  the  necessary  reserve.  As  only  thirty- 
two  unarmoured  vessels  of  all  classes  were  available  at  the  date 
of  the  report,  this  recommendation  practically  amounts  to 
doubling  the  strength  of  the  unarmoured  steam  fleet.  The 
thirty-eight  vessels  to  be  constructed,  the  Board  proposed  to 
classify  as  follows : — 

Two  to  be  16-knot  vessels  of  about  5,878  tons  displacement ;  six 
to  be  14-knot  vessels  of  about  4,500  tons  displacement ;  ten  to  be 
18-knot  vessels  of  about  8,048  tons  displacement ;  twenty  to  be 
10-knot  vessels  of  about  798  tons  displacement. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  precision  with  which  the  dis- 
placements are  stated.  Most  ship- designers,  in  preparing 
preliminary  designs,  would  be  content  to  use  "  round  numbers/* 
but  not  so  the  Board.  The  total  estimated  outlay  for  this  new 
fleet  amounted  to  nearly  five  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  In 
addition  it  was  recommended  that  five  steel  rams,  five  torpedo 
gun-boats,  ten  cruising  torpedo-boats,  and  ten  harbour  torpedo- 
boats  should  be  built  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  about 
£800,000.  This  is  a  "new  departure"  of  a  very  startling 
character,  which  may  well  have  staggered  the  economists  who 
desired  to  have  a  powerful  navy,  but  scarcely  realised  the 
outlay  needed  for  its  creation. 

The  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  in  their  report  of  8th  March 
1882,  appear  to  accept  the  necessity  for  as  great  an  ultimate 
addition  to  the  unarmoured  fleet  as  was  recommended  by  the 
Advisory  Board,  but  justly  point  out  that  the  expenditure  must 
be  spread  x)ver  a  considerable  period.  Their  recommendation 
was  to  begin  the  reconstruction  with  the  larger  types,  by  laying 
down  at  once  two  15-knot  ships,  four  14-knot  ships,  one 
steel  ram,  and  eight  vessels  for  torpedo  service.     The  estimated 
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aggregate  cost  of  these  vessels  somewhat  exceeded  two  millionB 
sterling.  This  recommendation  was  supported  by  the  Naval 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  but  there  appears  to  be  little  reason 
for  anticipating  that  it  will  be  adopted,  at  least  at  present. 
The  Naval  Appropriation  Bill,  as  it  left  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  and  as  it  is  understood  to  have  been  passed,  con- 
tained no  such  provision.  Mr.  Harris,  who  had  been  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  that  House,  whose  recommendations  are 
being  discussed,  lamented  that  their  labours  were  practically 
thrown  away,  so  far  as  immediate  action  was  concerned. 
Instead  of  two  millions  sterling  as  a  special  ship-building 
vote,  he  was  fain  to  accept  the  hope,  not  the  certainty,  that 
in  the  next  financial  year  about  £100,000  might  be  spent 
on  two  new  unarmoured  vessels.  What  will  really  be  done 
towards  reconstructing  the  navy  no  one  seems  to  know ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  conceivable  that  all  these  inquiries  and  discussions 
can  have  such  an  impotent  conclusion. 

Passing  from  this  sketch  of  recent  occurrences  in  the  United 
States,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  principal  features  of  the 
designs  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Board  and  adoptCvl  by 
the  Naval  Committees.  The  official  documents  already  pub- 
lished contain  full  particulars  of  what  it  was  proposed  to  do, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  agreement  that  if 
anything  were  done,  the  first  steps  should  be  in  a  particular 
direction.  Armoured  ships  were  not  to  be  built ;  unarmoured 
ships' of  high  speed  with  good  coal-supply,  heavy  armament  and 
full  rig,  were  to  be  pushed  forward  rapidly,  and  the  designs  for 
armoured  ships  studied  at  leisure.  The  Advisory  Board  were 
careful  to  state  that  armoured  ships  were  **  absolutely  needed  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  in  time  of  war."  In  time  of  peace 
they  were  not  thought  necessary.  The  long  period  necessary 
for  their  construction,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  modern  warfare, 
are  conditions  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  appreciated ; 
or,  if  realised,  they  must  have  been  set  aside  out  of  deference  to 
economical  considerations. 

The  first-class  cruisers  are  evidently  designed  as  rivals  to  the 
Shah  and  Inconstant  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  or  the  TowrviUe  and 
Duquesne  of  the  French  Navy.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
dimensions  are  absolutely  fixed,  but  only  approximately  deter- 
mined. From  this  approximate  statement  it  seems  that  the  Incon^ 
stant  has  been  taken  as  an  example  by  the  Americans,  as  she  has 
also  been  by  the  French ;  only,  to  secure  the  shallow  draught  which 
is  of  such  value  on  the  United  States'  coast,  nearly  twenty  feet 
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have  been  added  to  the  length  and  four  feet  taken  off  the  draught. 
The  displacement,  or  total  weight,  is  kept  practically  the  same 
as  in  the  Inconstant.  Fifteen  years  having  elapsed  since  the 
Inconstant  was  designed,  the  board  naturally  desired  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advances  in  shipbuilding  and  gunnery  made 
during  that  interval.  The  armament  suggested  by  them  consists 
of  modern  types  of  breech -loading  rifled  guns,  having  a  length 
of  bore  of  at  least  twenty-six  calibres,  and  built  of  steel.  No 
Buch  guns  have  yet  been  constructed  in  the  States,  but  the 
Board  assume  that  they  will  be  produced  if  required.  Captain 
Siccard,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  while  agreeing 
with  the  Board  that  the  work  should  and  could  be  done  at  home, 
was  careful  to  explain  that  "  a  certain  course  of  experiment  or 
preliminary  manufacture  [would  be]  necessary  before  contracts 
[were]  given  out  for  a  large  number  of  guns."  His  caution 
was  not  too  strongly  put,  for  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  naval 
members  of  the  Board  was  to  assume  that  what  had  been 
achieved  elsewhere  could  be  rivalled,  if  not  surpassed,  in 
America,  without  the  necessity  for  repeating  the  steps  by  which 
the  great  European  gun-makers  have  reached  such  splendid 
results.  Admitting  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  success 
being  finally  achieved,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  at  a  single 
stride  the  United  States  Navy  can  pass  from  cast-iron  smooth- 
bores or  converted  guns  to  the  most  recent  types  of  breech- 
loading  rifled  guns,  capable  of  sustaining  the  strains  incidental 
to  the  combustion  of  enormous  powder  charges. 

The  guns  selected  for  imitation  are  the  8-inch  llj-ton  guns 
and  the  6-inch  4-ton  gims,  of  which  successful  examples  have 
been  produced  in  recent  years  by  Krupp,  Armstrong,  and  the 
Eoyal  Gun  Factories  at  Woolwich.  For  the  first-class  cruiser, 
which  is  to  be  frigate-built,  the  suggested  armament  consists  of 
eighteen  6-inch  guns  on  the  main-deck,  mounted  at  broadside 
ports,  associated  with  two  6-inch  guns  in  recessed  bow  ports  on 
the  upper  deck,  one  6-inch  gun  right  aft,  and  four  8-inch  guns 
mounted  on  projecting  "  half-turrets*"  two  firing  ahead  in  line 
of  keel,  and  two  firing  astern.  This  arrangement  is  really  a 
combination  of  the  French  and  English  systems  of  upper-deck 
mounting,  and  it  gives  a  very  powerful  bow  attack.  It  has 
been  devised  after  a  careful  study  of  the  English  Shah  and  the 
French  TourviUe,  and  promises  to  be  effective,  if  the  guns 
actually  put  on  board  have  the  power  which  it  is  proposed  to 
give  them.  But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  reason  for 
the  great  display  over  the  plan  made  by  the  Sub-Committee  of 
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the  Advisory  Board  which  dealt  -with  the  disposition  of  the 
ordnance,  whose  report  is  a  lengthy  hut  not  very  valuable 
document. 

In  structural  arrangement  it  is  proposed  to  imitate  the  Incon- 
slant  class,  with  the  important  difference  that  steel  is  to  be 
substituted  for  iron  in  the  hull.  On  this  point  the  Board  was 
not  merely  divided  in  opinion,  but  the  majority  first  expressed 
the  contrary  opinion  to  that  finally  stated  in  their  report.  Iron 
was  first  recommended  in  preference  to  steel ;  because  it  could 
be  procured  of  excellent  quality  in  the  States,  whereas  steel  of  a 
quality  suitable  for  ship-building  was  not  yet  manufactured 
there  in  large  quantities.  Ultimately,  however,  the  majority 
decided  that  since  steel  so  much  more  favoured  the  association 
of  lightness  with  strength  than  iron,  it  should  be  used;  the 
manufacturers  being  appealed  to  in  order  to  secure  a  supply  of 
suitable  and  trustworthy  material.  Having  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  steel  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  we  cannot 
but  think  this  decision  a  wise  one.  First  cost  will  no  doubt  be 
greater,  but  the  resulting  advantages  will  be  permanent  and 
considerable,  if  the  proper  quality  of  steel  is  obtained  and 
worked  in  a  right  manner.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  use  of  steel  in  these  large  vessels  involves  a  consider- 
able experiment  for  American  shipbuilders — in  the  conduct  of 
which  we  wish  them  enth*e  success.  A  strong  minority  report 
against  the  use  of  steel  was  made  by  the  three  constructors,  and 
the  Engineer  officer  of  greatest  experience,  Mr.  Isherwood. 
Many  of  the  adverse  statements  made  by  them  respecting  the 
qualities  and  capabilities  of  steel  are  not  borne  out  by  English 
experience,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  that  experience  that  the 
majority  of  the  Board  found  their  preference  for  steel.  One 
very  noticeable  feature  in  the  matter  of  the  material  for  construc- 
tion is  that  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  in  favour  of  wood, 
except  for  the  smallest,  or  10-knot  vessels.  Everyone  agreed 
that  there  should  be  no  repetition  of  the  Wampanoag  experi- 
ment, when  wood  hulls  were  used  in  vessels  of  840  feet  in 
length,  and  over  sixteen  knots  speed,  with  anything  but  satis- 
factory results.  The  lesson  was  a  very  bitter  one,  but  it  has 
been  taken  to  heart,  and  the  American  designers  have  sought 
sufficient  strength  in  copying  the  model  of  the  vessel  which  was 
built  in  this  country  to  surpass  the  Wampanoag,  and  which  still 
remains  on  active  service  after  twelve  or  thirteen  years*  of 
"roughing  it,"  in  all  weathers  and  under  the  trying  conditions 
of  successive  '*  flying  squadrons."  ^m^ed  by  GooqIc 
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Having  secured  the  necessary  strength  and  rigidity  by  the 
steel  hull,  the  power  of  keeping  the  sea  for  long  periods  is  to  be 
secured  in  these  cruisers,  as  in  the  Inconstant  and  her  suc- 
cessors, by  clothing  over  the  metal  skin  "with  wood  plankings 
upon  which  copper  sheathing  can  be  nailed  to  prevent  fouling. 
Here  the  American  builders  have  to  face  an  untried  kind  of 
work,  requiring  extreme  care  and  good  workmanship,  if  galvanic 
action  is  to  be  avoided  between  the  hull  proper  and  the  copper 
on  the  bottom.  In  fact,  the  navy  yards  have  in  prospect  a  series 
of  very  tough  problems,  seeing  that  their  experience  has  hitherto 
been  mainly  confined  to  the  construction  of  wood  ships.  It  is 
understood  to  be  intended  to  build  half  the  new  vessels  in  the 
navy  yards,  and  half  in  private  yards ;  of  the  latter,  capable 
of  undertaking  such  contracts,  there  are  as  yet  but  few  in 
the  United  States,  but  these  few  have  greater  experience  with 
iron  than  has  been  attained  in  the  Government  establish- 
ments. 

Turning  next  to  the  intended  speed  of  the  first-class  cruisers, 
one  meets  in  the  reports  with  much  that  is  amusing,  although 
the  writers  and  witnesses  who  made  these  statements  had  no 
intention  to  raise  a  laugh.  The  majority  of  the  Board,  for 
example,  **  decided  that  in  estimating  the  proper  speed  allow- 
ance for  vessels,  what  is  commonly  known  as  maximum  speed,  or 
speed  in  smooth  water  on  the  measured  mile,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered, as  such  a  basis  is  a  deceptive  one ;  but  that  the  speed 
recommended  should  be  the  average  speed  at  sea  that  the  vessel 
would  be  capable  of  making  under  full  power."  For  the  first- 
class  cruiser,  this  average  sea-speed  is  to  be  fifteen  knots.  Now 
one  can  understand  the  phrase,  *'  average  sea-speed,"  as  applied 
to  a  ship  which  has  been  completed  and  tried  at  sea,  over  a  con- 
siderable period,  in  all  kinds  of  weathers.  It  is,  for  example, 
possible  to  name  an  average  speed  for  the  great  Atlantic  liners, 
or  the  steamers  running  to  the  Gape,  or  those  engaged  on  the 
Australian  or  Ghinese  trades.  Further,  it  is  not  difScult  to 
approximate  to  the  average  power  which  can  be  developed  for  a 
considerable  period  by  a  given  set  of  engines  and  boilers,  when 
the  performance  on  a  smooth-water  measured  mile  or  measured 
distance  has  been  ascertained  by  trial.  From  the  depreciatory 
remarks  made  by  the  Board  respecting  smooth-water  trials,  it 
would  appear  that  they  do  not  propose  to  base  their  estimates 
for  speeds  at  sea  upon  such  trials ;  and  Lieutenant  Very,  in  his 
evidence  bfore  the  Gommittee  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
was  careful  to  insist  upon  the  distinction.    As  a  member  of  the 
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£oard,  he  may  be  suppo«ed  to  know  what  they  really  meant ; 
and  this  is  his  account  of  the  matter  : — 

**  In  determining  the  question  of  speed,  we  estimated  not  the  highest 
speed  a  ship  can  make  on  a  measured  mile,  but  what  speed  we  can 
depend  upon  with  a  ship  running  constantly  day  and  night.  A  ship  may 
be  able  to  make  eighteen  knots  on  the  measured  mile,  but  that  is  no 
test  of  the  ship  at  all ;  it  is  merely  a  test  of  her  engines  and  boilers. 
That  same  ship  may  come  down  to  a  speed  of  eleven  or  twelve  knots 
at  sea,  so  that  when  we  talk  about  the  speed  of  a  ship,  we  talk  about 
her  average  speed.  Take,  for  example,  a  ship,  and  put  her  on  the 
line  betwreen  Liverpool  and  New  York,  and  if  after  rimning  for  a  year 
(taking  the  weather  as  it  comes,  through  storm  and  calm)  she  makes 
an  average  of  fifteen  knots,  that  ship  will  on  a  measured  mile  make  a 
speed  of  seventeen  and  a  half  knots.  But  this  is  her  maximum  speed, 
and  we  estimated  that  the  highest  average  speed  required  was  fifteen 
knots.  .  .  .  The  Britannic,  the  fastest  ship  of  the  White  Star 
steamers,  has  made  for  eleven  months  an  average  of  fifteen 
knots.  .  .  .  That  is  the  highest  speed  that  can  be  got  out  of  a  ship. 
The  Britannic  is  a  ship  of  6,000  tons  displacement.  We  propose  to 
get  that  speed  in  a  ship  of  5,800  tons,  the  increase  in  displacement 
being  necessary  to  get  increased  endurance  and  battery  power,  and 
my  present  opinion  is  that  it  can  be  done." 

This  explanatory  statement  may  have  helped  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  but  it  does  not  contain  much  precise  informa- 
tion to  enable  a  ship-designer  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  course  pursued.  It  does  contain  some  gratuitous  assump- 
tions and  errors  of  fact.  Where,  for  example,  does  Lieutenant 
Very  find  the  authority  for  saying  that  the  Britannic  can  attain 
seventeen  and  a  half  knots  on  a  measured  mile.  She  has 
never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  subjected  to  such  a  test.  Again, 
it  is  an  absurd  mistake  to  give  her  displacement  as  5,000  tons ; 
it  is  really  nearer  10,000  tons  than  5,000 ;  and  Lieutenant  Very 
must  have  but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  on 
which  he  poses  as  an  authority,  if  he  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  registered  tonnage  and  the  displacement  tonnage  of  a  ship. 

The  professional  members  who  formed  the  minority  of  the 
Advisory  Board,  and  who  really  prepared  the  designs,  indulge  in 
no  such  vague  generalities.  For  instance,  speaking  of  the 
second-class  cruiser,  they  say,  **  the  speed  of  fourteen  knots 
referred  to  is  the  average  speed  of  the  vessel  at  sea  for  the 
maximum  power  the  machinery  can  develop.  In  smooth  water 
the  speed  vnll  be  fifteen  knots."  This  mode  of  stating  the  case 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  other,  but  it  would  be  still  better 
to  follow  the  method  usually  adopted  with  English  war-ships. 
Having  ascertained  the  maximum  power  which  the  machinery 
can   develop  under  trial  conditions  in  smooth  water,  and  for 
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comparatively  short  periods,  it  is  then  assumed  that  mider  the 
conditions  of  actual  service  in  average  weather,  and  with 
ordinary  coal  and  stoking,  about  two-thirds  the  maximum  power 
will  be  obtainable  for  long  periods.  The  speed  at  which  a  ship 
will  be  driven  by  this  development  of  power  will  vary  greatly  in 
different  circumstances  of  wind  and  sea,  and  be  affected  also  by 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  immersed  skin.  As  between 
one  ship  and  another  differences  in  length,  size,  and  weight  will 
also  influence  the  effect  which  variations  in  weather  may  have 
upon  the  performance.  If  two  ships  have  equal  speed  under 
smooth-water  conditions,  then  the  longer  and  larger  ship  will  be 
sure  to  maintain  her  speed  better  in  a  sea-way.  High-speed 
war-ships  are  for  the  most  part  of  moderate  length  and  weight, 
as  compared  with  high-speed  merchant  steamers.  For  instance, 
take  the  Inconstant,  which  had  a  measured  mile  speed  of  sixteen 
knots  and  a  half,  and  in  fair  weather  with  new  boilers  could 
probably  maintain  a  speed  of  fourteen  and  a  half  to  fifteen 
knots  for  a  long  period.  She  is  only  about  two-thirds  as  long 
as  the  first-class  mail-steamers  on  the  Atlantic  service,  and  not 
much  more  than  half  as  heavy ;  whence  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  she  can  as  well  maintain  her  speed  against  wind  and  sea. 
Lieutenant  Very  would  do  well  to  realise  this  difference  between 
the  proposed  first-class  cruiser  and  the  Britannic  which  he 
names  as  her  exemplar.  Here  we  must  take  leave  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject :  not  because  it  has  been  exhausted,  but 
because  limits  of  space  do  not  permit  a  fuller  discuseion.  Pro- 
bably we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming,  on  the  basis  of 
the  separate  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  machinery, 
that  the  first-class  cruiser  is  intended  to  have  engines  which, 
under  English  measured-mile  conditions  would  develop  about 
as  much  power  as  the  engines  of  the  Inconstant  or  the  TourdUe^ 
say  7,000  to  7,500  horse-power.  Under  sea-going  conditions 
about  5,000  horse-power  would  be  hoped  for,  if  the  fifteen  knots 
speed  is  to  be  maintained  for  considerable  periods  in  fair 
weather.  The  total  estimated  weight  of  machinery  is  given  as 
900  tons.  This  cannot  represent  the  corresponding  total  as  it 
would  be  given  in  an  English  war-ship,  but  probably  omits  the 
weight  of  water  in  boilers  and  surface  condensers.  The  com- 
pound type  of  engine  is  to  be  adopted  because  of  its  economy 
of  fuel,  and  the  cylinders  are  to  be  set  horizontally  in  order  to 
keep  the  engines  below  the  water-line. 

The  coal-supply  is  intended  to  be   about  900  tons,  which  is 
very  large.     It  is   estimated  that  at  fifteen  knots^  speed   this 
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would  suffice  to  cover  2,000  knots  in  five  days  and  a  half ;  at 
ten  knots  the  supply  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  seventeen  days* 
steaming.  These  are  only  estimates,  of  course,  but  not  un- 
reasonable. Sea-keeping  qualities  are  to  be  enhanced  by  the 
provision  of  a  full  rig ;  but  the  performance  under  sail  is  not 
likely  to  be  so  good  as  in  the  Inconstant^  because  the  single  screw 
instead  of  lifting  is  to  be  fixed  and  four-bladed.  Feathering 
screws  might  well  be  used  instead.  Twin-screws  the  Advisory 
Board  unanimously  condemn  for  these  cruisers.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  reproduce  their  reasoning,  but  it  must  be  stated 
that  the  Board  clearly  have  not  studied  the  recent  performances 
of  twin-screw  war-ships,  or  tliey  would  have  avoided  the  state- 
ment that  twin-screws  were  less  efficient  propellers  than  single 
screws.  Probably  with  the  verj*  shallow  draught  of  their 
cruisers  the  contrary  would  be  true  so  far  as  regards  steam 
performance.  Efficiency  under  sail  would,  of  course,  have  been 
reduced  had  twin  screws  been  fitted. 

Summing  up  the  foregoing  description,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  United  States  authorities  decided  to  construct  their  first- 
class  cruisers  on  the  main  principles  exemplified  in  the  Incon- 
stant and  her  successors.  Guns  of  modern  type  are  to  be  used, 
instead  of  the  less  powerful  guns  of  about  equal  weight  which 
were  the  best  available  fifteen  years  ago.  Steel  is  also  to  be 
used  in  the  hull  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  weight,  and 
enabling  coal-supply  and  equipment  to  be  increased.  But 
apart  from  these  two  changes  there  is  little  of  importance  to 
remark.  The  proposed  ships  are  no  better  protected  against 
shell  fire  than  the  Inconstant ;  their  machinery  is  sheltered  only 
by  its  position  below  the  water-line  and  within  the  coal  bunkers. 
A  single  lucky  shell  might  do  infinite  damage  to  the  engines  or 
boilers  or  magazines.  Only  by  accepting  great  risks  could  such 
a  ship  venture  to  engage  even  the  smallest  ironclad — witness 
the  Shah  and  the  Huascar,  A  partially  protected  ship  like  the 
Comus  class  or  the  Leander  class  in  the  Royal  Navy  would  have 
a  great  advantage  in  close  action.  A  swift  merchant  ship,  with 
special  coal  protection  for  the  machinery  would  not  need  to  fear 
an  engagement  with  the  proposed  cruisers  if  she  were  suitably 
armed,  and  furnished  with  torpedoes.  The  chief  disadvantage 
of  the  merchantman  would  result  from  her  inferior  handiness 
arising  from  her  greater  length. 

It  is  very  noteworthy  that  the  Advisory  Board  do  not  appear 
to  have  realised  the  fact  that  European  feeling  has  changed 
greatly  since  the  date  when  the  swift  unarmoured  cruisers  were 
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built.  No  attempt  seems  to  be  made  to  copy  the  feature  now 
BO  common  in  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  ranking  as  "unarmoured" 
of  a  strong  protective  deck  of  iron  or  steel  covering  the 
machinery  and  magazines.  Nor  is  any  remark  made  in  explana- 
tion of  this  perpetuation  of  a  policy  which  is  practically  aban- 
doned here.  Even  admitting  that  the  unrivalled  reserve  of 
auxiliary  war-ships  which  England  possesses  in  her  swift  ocean 
steamers  makes  it  more  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  build 
swift  vessels  capable  of  meeting  our  improvised  fleet  of  cruisers, 
it  still  remains  true  that  a  great  possible  advantage  is  lost  to 
the  regular  war-ship,  if  she  is  not  made  superior  in  defensive 
quality  to  the  merchant-ship  type.  Considering  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  spend  nearly  £300,000  on  the  hull  and  machinery  of 
each  of  these  first-class  cruisers,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
result  proposed  to  be  attained  is  scarcely  proportionate  to  the 
expenditure.  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  however,  on  which 
the  Advisory  Board  are  not  likely  to  be  convinced ;  nor  do  we 
wish  to  attempt  the  task. 

Only  a  word  or  two  can  be  said  about  the  second-class  cruisers. 
They  are  proposed  to  be  of  about  4,500  tons  displacement,  to 
have  an  average  sea-speed  of  fourteen  knots,  to  be  armed  with  four 
8-inch  and  fifteen  6-inch  guns  of  modern  type,  and  to  be  steel- 
built,  wood-sheathed,  and  coppered.  They  are  really  designed 
to  be  frigate-built,  like  our  Boadicea  and  Bacchante,  only  a  few 
chase  guns  being  carried  on  the  upper  deck  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  armament  on  the  main  deck.  There  is  no  special 
protection  for  machinery  or  magazines.  The  estimated  cost  for 
hull  and  machinery  of  each  vessel  is  nearly  £240,000 — a  high 
price  for  a  war-vessel  with  such  weak  points  as  the  proposed 
vessel  must  have. 

Besides  these  larger  vessels  the  Naval  Committee  proposed  to 
authorise  the  construction  of  a  vessel  specially  designed  for 
acting  as  a  ram,  it  is  understood  in  general  accordance  with  a 
proposal  made  by  Admiral  Ammen.  Eight  torpedo-boats  of 
moderate  size  and  high  speed  were  also  suggested,  apparently  in 
imitation  of  English  models.  Into  the  discussion  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  these  various  vessels  we  cannot  now  enter;  they 
might  be  useful  if  the  intentions  of  the  designers  were  realised, 
but  disappointments  are  not  unknown  in  early  attempts  to 
imitate  the  remarkable  achievements  of  Thornycroft  and 
Yarrow. 

Delay  in  setting  about  the  reconstruction  of  the  United  States 
Navy  seems  almost  a  certainty.     It  may  be  deprecated  on  many 
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grounds,  but  it  may  also  have  one  good  result,  if,  as  seems 
possible,  further  consideration  should  lead  the  responsible 
authorities  to  recast  their  programme,  and  to  make  their 
specially-constructed  war-ships  less  like,  in  weakness  of  defence, 
the  merchant  steamers  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  able  to 
overhaul  and  destroy. 
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By  Majob  F.  W.  Graham. 


Admiral  Lord  Keith  and  General  Sir  Italph  Abercrombie,  the 
Commanders  of  the  Sea  and  Land  Forces  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  Mediterranean,  received  instructions  during  October  1800 
to  proceed  to  the  East,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Turkish 
forces  then  in  Asia  Minor,  undertake  a  combined  expedition  with 
a  view  of  expelling  the  French  from  Egypt  and  re-establishing 
the  Turkish  rule  in  that  country.  With  regard  to  the  British 
forces,  there  were  embarked  on  board  a  great  fleet  of  transports 
about  15,000  infantry,  600  artillerymen,  and  1,000  cavalry, 
only  half  of  the  latter  being  mounted.  This  army  included 
the  following  regiments  : — 

Guards :  Coldstream  Guards,  8rd  Begiment  Foot  Guards ; 
1st  Brigade :  Ist  and  2nd  Battalions  54th  Foot,  Marines ;  2nd 
Brigade :  8th  Foot,  13th  Foot,  18th  Foot,  90th  Foot ;  8rd 
Brigade:  2ud  battalion  27th  Foot,  50th  Foot,  79th  Foot; 
4th  Brigade :  Queen's,  80th  Foot,  44th  Foot,  89th  Foot ;  5th 
Brigade:  Stuart's  Regiment,  De  RoUes'  Regiment,  Dillons* 
Regiment;  Reserve:  23rd  Foot,  28th  Foot,  42nd  Foot,  68th 
Foot,  flank  company  of  40th,  Corsican  Rangers;  Cavalry: 
One  troop  11th  Light  Dragoons,  12th  Light  Dragoons,  20th 
Light  Dragoons,  Hompesch's  Hussars. 

In  addition  to  the  British  troops  above  enumerated,  an  expe- 
ditionary force  was  ordered  to  leave  India  during  December 
1800,  under  command  of  Major-General  Baird,  and  to  disembark 
at  Suez,  or  on  the  shores  of  Upper  Egypt,  with  a  view  of  co- 
operating with  the  Mediterranean  army.  Precise  instructions 
regarding  the  line  of  operation  were  not  given  to  this  force, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  date  of  its  arrival,  but  it  was 
to  act  according  to  circumstances.  This  force,  which  did  not 
reach  the  Red  Sea  shore  of  Egypt  till  July  1801,  included  the 
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following  British  regimentSy  and  detachments  of  native  troops 
from  the  three  Presidencies : — 

British  Infantry.—lOth  Foot,  80th  Foot,  86th  Foot,  88th 
Foot.  Native  Artillery  and  Engineers. — Bengal  Horse  Artillery, 
one  troop ;  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay  Artillery,  one  company  of 
each ;  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay  Engineers ;  Madras  Pioneers, 
one  company.  Native  Infantry. — Bengal  Volunteers,  1st  Bombay 
Begiment,  7th  Bombay  Begiment. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  61st  Foot,  a  troop  of  the  8th  Light 
Dragoons,  and  a  company  of  English  artillery,  embarked  at  the 
Cape,  and  sailed  for  Suez  during  February  1801,  to  form  part 
of  General  Baird's  command.  The  total  strength  of  these  troops, 
without  followers,  amounted  to  267  officers  and  5,684  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men.  Lastly,  a  strong  contingent  of 
Turkish  troops  had  been  promised  to  co-operate  with  the  British, 
and  a  Turkish  army  under  the  Grand  Vizier  was  to  operate 
from  the  direction  of  Jaffa  and  El  Arish,  marching  by  Catich, 
Salalieh,  and  Belbeis  on  Cairo. 

With  regard  to  the  French,  they  were  established  in  Upper 
Egypt  at  Syout,  Minich,  and  Beni-Souif,  at  Cairo,  Alexandria, 
Aboukir,  Bourlos ;  they  held  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  at  Bosetta 
and  Damietta,  and  had  acquired  full  military  occupation  of 
the  country.  Napoleon's  General,  Kleber,  had  succeeded  to 
the  power  of  the  Mamelukes.  The  French  occupation  of  Egypt 
had  become  a  standing  menace  to  the  Ottoman  Empire 
and  the  British  power  in  India.  The  total  force  with  which 
General  Menou,  commanding  the  French  in  Egypt,  held  the 
country,  was  between  20,000  and  30,000  men,  all  seasoned 
soldiers,  who  had  fought  in  many  of  the  Napoleonic  battles.  At 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1800  these  troops  were  located  in  two 
chief  bodies,  the  one  at  Alexandria,  the  other  at  Cairo  ;  detach- 
ments occupied  tbc  mouths  of  the  Nile  at  Fort  St.  Julien  near 
Bosetta,  Fort  el  Esbeh  near  Damietta,  also  Forts  Boorlos  and 
Marabut,  and  a  large  force  was  distributed  about  Bamanieh  on 
the  Nile. 

The  French  were  dependent  on  their  fleet  for  reinforce- 
ments of  troops  and  supplies  of  war  material;  of  these  they 
received  a  final  succour  immediately  before  the  arrival  of  the 
British  expedition  at  Aboukir,  and  after  which  event  their  com- 
munications by  sea  were  cut  off.  For  supplies  of  food  and  forage 
they  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  country.  Supplies  could 
reach  Alexandria  by  three  routes,  viz.  by  Etko,  by  the  route  of 
the  canal  of  Alexandria,   and  by  the   desert   routc^outkipf 
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Mareotis.  This  latter  route  was  used  till  the  British  established 
themselves  to  the  west  of  Alexandria.  The  Nile  afforded  an 
excellent  water  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  country 
and  the  force  at  Cairo ;  the  important  point  at  Bamanieh,  where 
the  fresh-water  canal  of  Alexandria  leaves  the  Nile,  being 
strongly  occupied.  The  French  possessed  large  flotillas  on  the 
Nile,  and  had  numbers  of  camels ;  they  had  organised  a  special 
service  corps,  mounted  on  dromedaries,  who  acted  as  mounted 
infantry,  and  had  proved  of  great  service. 

The  fleet  and  transports  conveying  the  British  Mediterranean 
forces,  set  sail  from  Malta,  where  they  had  assembled  during  the 
latter  days  of  December,  for  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  had 
been  decided  to  land  there  instead  of  moving  direct  on  Egypt,  in 
order  that  the  leaders  of  the  British  expedition  might  enter  into 
communication  witli  the  Turks,  gaining  thereby  their  active 
co-operation,  and  the  moral  support  that,  as  allies,  their  reli- 
gion would  gain  for  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie  also  hoped  to  obtain  horses  for  the  dismounted  portion 
of  his  cavalry,  mules  and  camels  for  transport.  The  Turks  had 
likewise  promised  a  strong  contingent  of  troops  from  the  army 
of  the  Grand  Vizier,  then  at  Jaffa,  which  was  to  operate  with 
the  British  forces,  in  addition  to  the  army  of  the  Grand  Vizier, 
which  was  to  operate  by  itself;  lastly,  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats 
was  promised  to  accompany  the  expedition  to  facilitate  the  land- 
ing, and,  if  called  upon,  to  proceed  up  the  Nile.  The  British 
expedition  disembarked  at  Marmourice  in  Asia  Minor,  and  here 
a  long  delay  was  caused  by  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Turks  in  fur- 
nishing the  promised  assistance ;  the  time  was,  however,  well  spent 
by  the  British  in  gaining  rest  and  refreshment  for  the  troops, 
enabling  the  sick  to  recover,  and  in  arranging  all  details  for  the 
disembarkation  in  presence  of  an  enemy,  that  was  in  prospect. 
The  orders  for  this  operation  were  drawn  up  three  weeks  before 
hand,  and,  being  original,  have  been  taken  as  models  ever 
since. 

Sir  Balph  Abercrombie  had  to  consider  the  best  plan  to  adopt 
in  carrying  out  the  extremely  hazardous  operation  before  him. 
He  quickly  abandoned  the  idea  of  uniting  with  the  plague- 
stricken  army  of  the  Grand  Vizier  at  Jaffa,  and  marching  with 
them  across  the  desert  of  El  Tin  into  Egypt;  the  under- 
taking would  have  been  too  costly  in  human  life.  He  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  landing  at  Alexandria  itself,  as  the  attempt, 
in  presence  of  the  strong  force  with  which  the  French  held 
the  place,  even  had  it  succeeded,  would  probably  have  crippled 
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his  army.  The  establishment  of  a  base  of  operations  on  the 
coast,  where  the  fleet  could  supply  the  wants  of  the  army, 
was  the  first  object ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  French 
forces  in  the  field  the  next.  As  we  have  mentioned,  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile  were  held  by  the  French;  there  only 
remained,  therefore,  the  intervening  portions  of  coast  to  select 
from.  A  reconnaissance  of  the  coast,  made  by  British  officers, 
had  ended,  unfortunately,  in  the  death  of  one  and  the  capture  of 
the  other,  so  that  the  information  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
general  was  of  the  most  meagre  character ;  he  had  no  accurate 
information  of  the  numbers  and  position  of  the  enemy,  and  he 
was  without  the  aid  of  reliable  maps.  It  was,  however,  known 
that  Aboukir  Bay  was  the  only  place  in  which  the  fleet  could 
conveniently  remain  in  stress  of  weather  and  yet  be  close  enough 
to  the  shore  to  supply  the  troops. 

On  the  20th  February  1801  the  British  force  re-embarked  at 
Marmourice  and  set  sail  for  Aboukir.  Having  arrived  off  the 
coast  on  the  2nd  March,  bad  weather  prevented  the  landing 
taking  place  immediately,  and  it  was  not  till  the  8th  March 
that  the  disembarkation  commenced.  The  French  in  the  mean- 
while were  on  the  alert,  and  had  drawn  up  2,000  men,  with 
cavalry  and  fifteen  guns,  to  oppose  the  landing.  The  fire  from 
the  guns  in  the  Castle  of  Aboukir  was  also  to  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  landing.  The  total  force  on  board  the  fleet  of  175 
transports  was  about  15,000  men,  and  it  was  determined  to  land 
about  one-third  at  a  time.  The  most  detailed  instructions  had 
been  issued,  which,  added  to  the  previous  practice  at  Malta  and 
Marmourice,  ensured  the  utmost  regularity,  and  contributed  to 
the  successful  termination  of  the  operation.  The  troops  were 
embarked  in  150  flat-bottomed  boats ;  were  ordered  to  sit  down 
in  the  boats,  and  were  to  be  rowed  ashore.  The  fleet  was 
anchored  five  miles  out,  but  sent  in  three  light-draught  vessels 
within  gimshot  of  the  shore,  to  mark  the  spol/  and  aid  the 
disembarkation.  The  troop-boats  were  formed  in  three  lines. 
In  the  first  line  were  the  flat-bottomed  boats  ;  in  the  second,  the 
man-of-war  cutters  attendant  on  the  troop-boats,  and  in  the 
third  line,  the  man-of-war  launches  carrying  the  guns,  which 
were  landed  without  horses.  The  boats,  fifty  feet  apart,  were 
formed  in  divisions  under  command  of  captains  and  lieutenants 
of  the  navy ;  the  camp-colours  of  each  regiment  being  carried  in 
the  bows  of  the  troop-boat  by  the  grenadier  companies  of 
regiments. 

The    flanks  of  this  long  line  of  boats  were  protected  by 
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gun-boats  and  armed  lannches,  and  the  advantage  sought  to 
be  gained  in  forming  in  one  line  in  place  of  several,  was  that 
the  landing  would  take  place  quicker,  and  that  the  enemy  would 
be  obliged  to  extend  to  oppose  the  disembarkation ;  moreover, 
there  would  be  less  confusion  than  if  the  troop-boats  had  been 
arranged  in  two  lines,  because  if  the  enemy  had  beaten  back  the 
first  line  at  any  point,  the  rear  line  would  have  been  entangled 
in  the  retiring  boats  of  the  first  line.  The  troops  carried  sixty 
rounds  of  ammunition,  three  days'  bread  and  meat,  entrenching 
tools,  light  field-kit,  and  either  a  blanket  or  great-coat. 

The  first  signal  to  embark  was  given  at  2  o'clock  a.m.,  when 
the  line,  extending  considerably  over  a  mile,  was  formed  near 
the  transports.  At  9  o'clock  a.m.  the  signal  to  advance  was 
given,  when  the  whole  line  moved  forward,  the  oarsmen  pulling 
as  hard  as  they  could  pull. 

Tlie  sandy  shore,  rising  here  and  there  into  small  hillocks, 
now  re-echoed  with  the  sound  of  musketry  and  artillery,  for  the 
French  opened  fire  all  along  their  line,  and  the  guns  from  the 
Castle  of  Aboukir  joined  in  the  conflict.  The  line  of  boats  was 
met  by  a  storm  of  grape,  round-shot,  and  musket-balls  ;  but  the 
gallant  tars  heeded  not  the  iron  hail,  and  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  pulled  for  the  shore;  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes  before  the  23rd,  40th,  and  42nd  Regiments,  with 
levelled  bayonets,  were  rushing  forward  to  gain  the  heights. 
The  French  charge  with  cavalry,  but  to  no  avail ;  each  succeed- 
ing moment  brings  additional  troops  through  the  surf,  lashed 
with  the  tempest  of  shot,  and  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the 
assailants. 

This  short  and  sharp  action  lasted  over  an  hour,  the 
French  retired  with  the  loss  of  BOO  men  and  eight  guns,  leaving 
the  British  to  carry  out  the  disembarkation  of  the  rest  of  the 
army  ;  their  loss  in  the  operation  amounted  to  700  men. 

Immediately  the  front  line  of  boats  had  landed  their  men, 
they  returned  to  the  fleet  and  embarked  a  second  division,  and 
by  the  evening  of  the  9th  March  the  whole  army,  with  artillery 
and  stores,  stood  on  the  shores  of  Egypt.  Some  of  the  French 
escaped  by  the  ferry  near  a  fort  at  the  entrance  to  lake  Madieh. 
To  secure  the  left  flank.  Sir  R.  Abercrombie  ordered  this  fort  to 
be  occupied,  and  leaving  a  force  to  mask  Aboukir  Castle,  which 
was  still  occupied  by  the  French,  he  advanced  the  army  a  short 
distance  along  the  Aboukir  isthmus. 

The  left  of  the  army  was  now  secured  by  resting  on  lake 
Madieh,  the  right  by  the  sea;  the  French  in  Aboukir  werer  fiut 
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off.  The  communications  of  the  French  force  in  Alexandria  by 
sea  were  cut  off  by  the  British  fleet  and  cruisers,  but  they  were 
still  open  to  Cairo  and  the  interior  of  the  country  by  way  of  the 
Desert  by  Marabut ;  secondly,  across  the  dry  bed  of  Mareotis, 
and  by  the  causeway  between  Mareotis  and  Madieh. 

On  the  10th  March  a  reconnaissance  was  made  by  the  British 
as  far  as  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  which  revealed  the  French 
line  of  communication  with  Cairo,  last  mentioned,  and  the 
march  of  a  column  of  infantry  with  artillery  into  Alexandria. 
On  12th  March,  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  moved  the  army  forward 
four  miles  to  a  narrow  portion  of  the  isthmus  near  Mandora, 
leaving  200  dismounted  men  of  26th  Dragoons  at  Aboukir,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  regiment  as  guard  to  the  depot  on  the 
shore. 

On  the  13th  was  fought  the  combat  of  Nicopolis,  brought 
about  by  the  French,  some  6,000  in  number,  posting  themselves 
on  a  ridge  of  heights  opposite  the  British,  and  advancing  to 
meet  them.  A  smart  action  ensued ;  the  British,  persevering  in 
their  advance,  seized  a  bridge  on  the  Alexandria  canal  and 
reconnoitred  the  French  position  ;  the  armed  launches  and  gun- 
boats accompanied  on  lake  Madieh.  The  British  having  pressed 
forward,  became  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  and  Sir 
Ealph  Abercrombie  not  being  prepared,  owing  to  want  of 
artillery,  to  maintain  a  position  within  gunshot  distance  of  the 
works  at  Alexandria,  withdrew  his  forces,  having  lost  1,200  men 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  new  position  now  occupied  by  the  British  was  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Nicopolis.  It  occupied  about  a  mile  of  front,  the 
right  on  high  ground,  the  left  sloping  down  into  a  plain,  the 
centre  sand-hills.  On  the  right,  within  gunshot  of  the  shore, 
four  armed  cutters  were  anchored  prepared  to  oppose  with  their 
fire  an  advance  by  the  enemy.  The  fleet  cruized  off  Alexandria. 
Two  batteries  were  constructed  on  which  to  rest  the  left  of  the 
position. 

The  French,  occupying  a  corresponding  position  to  this,  were 
drawn  up  on  a  line  of  low  hills  separated  from  the  British 
position  by  a  valley.  They  covered  Alexandria ;  the  minarets 
and  mosques  of  the  city,  and  the  masts  of  thfi  shipping  in  the 
harbour  were  clearly  visible. 

Both  sides  speedily  began  to  strengthen  their  positions  with 
earthworks.  The  British  were  also  employed  dragging  up  the 
artillery  and  stores  and  supplies  from  the  depot,  in  preparation 
for  the  assault  on  Alexandria.     On  the  18th  March  the  Castle 
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of  Aboukir  surrendered.  On  the  20th  March,  the  French 
general  Menou  entered  Alexandria  with  reinforcements,  and 
intelligence  reached  the  British  that  an  attack  was  intended  on 
their  position  the  next  morning.  This  information  proved 
correct,  for,  taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  and  mist  of  the 
early  morning,  the  French  army  moved  to  the  attack.  Covering 
their  right  flank  with  the  mounted  infantry  of  the  Dromedary 
Corps  and  cavalry,  and  pushing  forward  some  infantry,  the 
enemy  commenced  an  attack  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  British 
position  with  a  view  of  attracting  attention  to  that  quarter, 
whilst  strong  columns  of  infantry  with  cavalry,  and  supported 
by  the  fire  of  a  numerous  field-artillery  pressed  on  to  attack  the 
British  right.  Covered  by  skirmishers  the  demi-brigades  of 
Generals  Bampon's  and  Lanusse's  commands  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate conflict  with  the  British  infantry  strongly  posted  amongst 
the  ruins.  The  British  were  well  supported  by  the  fire  of  the 
armed  cutters  and  launches  on  their  right  flank,  and  received 
the  French  attack  with  such  a  well-directed  musketry-fire  that 
it  was  turned,  and,  after  suffering  heavy  loss,  forced  to  abandon 
the  attempt.  General  Menou  then  ordered  the  cavalry  division 
to  advance  and  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day — a  desperate 
measure,  but  which  was  gallantly  carried  out ;  for  the  charge 
was  carried  straight  into  the  midst  of  the  British  camps,  a 
severe  hand  to  hand  fight  ensued,  and  the  French  were  only 
expelled  by  the  advance  of  the  second  line  of  the  British.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  meUe  that  the  gallant  general  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie  fell  mortally  wounded ;  but,  refusing  to  quit 
the  field,  he  continued  to  direct  the  course  of  the  battle. 

Twice  did  the  French  cavalry  advance,  to  be  met  by  the 
stubborn  resistance  of  the  British  infantry.  In  vain  the  cannon 
of  the  enemy,  with  deadly  effect,  sought  to  shake  the  centre  and 
left;  the  British,  recovering  from  the  suddenness  of  the  first 
onset,  remained  unmoved  in  their  position.  Finally,  General 
Menou  abandoned  the  attack,  and  fell  back  in  good  order  to  his 
position  covering  Alexandria.  His  retreat  was  xmmolested,  for 
the  ammunition  of  the  British  was  exhausted. 

The  British  losses  in  this  engagement  were  heavy,  amounting 
to  seventy- three  officers,  1,895  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  8ir  Balph  Abercrombie, 
having  seen  the  victorious  termination  of  the  battle,  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  quit  the  field,  and  was  carried  on  board  the 
Foudroyantf  where  he  expired  on  the  28th  March. 

The  results  of  the  battle  of  Alexandria  were  in  many  ways 
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injurious  to  the  French.  From  the  moment  they  moved  out  to 
attack  the  British,  they  commenced  to  play  the  very  role  that 
best  suited  the  British  tactics.  If  they  had  not  attacked  the 
British,  then  Sir  Ealph  Abercrombie  must  sooner  or  later  have 
attacked  them,  and  probably  would  have  suffered  such  severe 
losses  as  would  have  crippled  his  army  for  further  operations 
till  reinforcements  were  received.  The  French,  by  attacking 
him  in  his  entrenched  position,  relieved  him  of  this  initiative. 
He  awaited  their  attack,  fully  confident  in  the  power  of  the 
British  to  resist  it.  The  ammunition  of  the  troops  on  the  right 
and  centre  completely  exhausted,  the  retreat  of  the  French 
could  not  be  followed  by  those  divisions  of  the  British,  and  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  judicious  to  have  followed  with  the 
left  alone,  which  division  had  not  been  severely  engaged.  The 
retiring  French  were,  however,  galled  by  the  fire  of  artillery 
from  the  field-pieces  on  shore  and  from  the  boats  on  the  sea. 

The  French  cause  in  Egypt  was  much  injured  by  this  defeat, 
and  the  morale  of  their  troops  suffered.  The  impression  pro- 
duced on  the  Arabs  and  Bedouins  was  such,  that  supplies, 
hitherto  uncertain,  immediately  began  to  flow  in  abundance  into 
the  British  camp,  and  the  French  realized  that  for  the  future 
heavy  payments  alone  would  induce  the  Arabs  to  bring  supplies 
to  them. 

Still  the  French  maintained  their  position  at  Alexandria,  and 
the  British  were  no  nearer  the  accomplishment  of  the  expedi- 
tion. The  British  continued  to  strengthen  their  position,  and 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Governor  of  Alexandria,  proposing 
terms  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French.  They  like- 
wise pushed  reconnaissance  towards  Eosetta  by  way  of  Etko. 

On  the  25th  March  the  promised  contingent  of  Turkish  troops, 
6,000  in  number,  landed  at  Aboukir. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Ealph  Abercrombie,  the  chief  command 
of  the  expedition  devolved  on  General  Hutchinson.  The 
glorious  commencement  of  the  campaign  had  raised  hopes  that 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  general  seemed  in- 
adequate to  accomplish.  The  British  had  lost  many  men,  the 
want  of  fresh  provisions  was  severely  felt,  the  fleet  on  which 
the  army  depended  for  everything  required  supplies  and  water, 
and  it  was  known  it  could  not  remain  off  the  coast  during  the 
autumn  gales.  It  was  impossible  for  the  British  to  remain  in- 
active, and  hazardous  to  attempt  an  attack  on  Alexandria, 
which  place  grew  in  strength  every  day. 

General  Hutchinson,  considering  that  the  reinforcementy^)^ 
VOL.  IV.  85 
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Turks  added  considerably  to  the  strength  of  his  command, 
turned  his  attention  to  opening  np  communication  with  the 
army  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  then  marching  into  Egypt  across  the 
desert  of  £1  Tin,  and  also  communicating  with  the  Indian  con- 
tingent, which  might  be  expected  shortly  to  arrive  at  Suez. 
Uniting  with  these,  he  hoped  to  have  suflBicient  force  to  rednce 
Cairo,  and  return  before  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  in  August 
put  a  stop  to  military  operations  for  the  season.  The  only  line 
of  communication  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  adopt  for  the 
advance  into  the  interior  was  that  of  the  Nile.  The  desert 
routes  were  not  available,  owing  to  want  of  transport  and  sup- 
plies ;  and  it  would  have  been  hazardous  in  the  extreme  to  have 
exposed  Europeans  to  the  scorching  winds  and  drought.  General 
Hutchinson,  therefore,  decided  to  leave  a  force  under  General 
Coote  to  blockade  Alexandria  on  the  east  side,  and,  having 
gained  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  at  Bosetta,  to  ascend 
the  river,  marching  on  each  bank,  and  accompanied  by  a  flotilla 
of  gunboats,  and  dgerms  carrying  supplies  and  material.  It 
being  near  the  season  when  the  crops  would  be  ripe,  he  hoped 
to  draw  considerable  supplies  from  the  wheat-growing  districts 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

The  troops  left  at  Alexandria  under  Major-General  Coote 
included  Brigade  of  Guards,  64th  Foot  (1st  and  2nd  Battalions), 
18th  Foot,  2-27th  Foot,  44th  Foot,  Stuart's,  De  RoUes',  and 
Dillon's  Regiments,  23rd  Foot,  28th  Foot,  42nd  Foot;  Turks, 
2,000  men. 

The  first  operation  in  the  plan  was  the  reduction  of  Bosetta 
and  Fort  St.  Julien  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  On  2nd  April 
Colonel  Spencer  marched  with  a  contingent  of  Turks  and  some 
British  regiments  by  way  of  Etko.  On  the  8th  April,  after  a 
toilsome  march  across  sand,  this  combined  force  reached  Bosetta. 
The  French  retired,  part  across  the  Nile  to  the  right  bank,  and 
part  southwards  to  El  Hamed.  Colonel  Spencer  immediately 
occupied  Bosetta,  pushed  forward  some  Albanians  and  the  2nd 
Queen's  to  blockade  Fort  St.  Julien,  and  turned  south  with  the 
main  body  of  his  command  to  oppose  the  French  at  El  Hamed. 
The  dilatoriness  of  the  French  assisted  the  British  operations. 
They  made  no  attempt  to  oppose  Colonel  Spencer,  and,  although 
he  might  have  been  considerably  distressed,  he  was  suffered  to 
establish  himself  unmolested. 

It  was  evident  to  General  Hutchinson  that  the  position 
occupied  by  the  British  before  Alexandria  was  too  extensive 
and  open,  to  allow  of  any  considerable  force  being  detached  for 
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operations  up  the  Nile.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  site  was, 
however,  turned  to  good  account.  The  bed  of  Lake  Mareotis 
was  almost  dry,  and  in  several  directions  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  crossing  it ;  thus  the  left  flank  of  the  British  was  not  secure 
from  attack  by  the  French  from  Alexandria.  The  Eamanieh 
Canal,  or  Canal  of  Alexandria,  passes  along  an  embanked 
course  between  Madieh  and  Mareotis,  and  it  occurred  to  the 
British  that  by  cutting  the  bank  Mareotis  would  be  flooded,  and 
the  left  bank  of  the  position  secured.  Also,  the  French  would 
be  deprived  of  another  of  their  lines  of  communication  with  the 
interior.  The  plan  was  speedily  put  into  execution.  On  13th 
April  the  canal  embankment  was  cut,  and  the  inundation 
extended  with  rapid  strides,  covering  the  dry  bed  of  Mareotis  to 
the  south  of  Alexandria.  A  flotilla  of  armed  cutters,  launches, 
and  gunboats  was  quickly  got  on  to  the  inundation,  and  thus 
the  left  flank  of  the  British  secured  and  the  French  cut  off, 
except  by  the  Desert  route,  from  the  interior  of  Egypt. 

General  Hutchinson  was  now  enabled  to  support  Colonel 
Spencer's  advance  with  five  British  regiments  and  some 
Dragoons,  and  this  increase  of  force  formed  a  division  of  the 
army  in  two  brigades,  which  were  placed  under  Generals 
Craddock  and  Doyle.  Meanwhile,  Colonel |r,Spencer  and  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  had  pushed  reconnaisances  up  both  banks  of  the 
Nile  as  far  as  Deirout  and  Sendioun,  and  from  thence  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  with  armed  boats  on  the  river,  and  cavalry  on  the  banks, 
ventured  as  far  up  as  El  Aft.  Fort  St.  Julien  surrendered  on 
the  19th  April;  the  British  thereby  gained  command  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  General  Hutchinson  prepared  to  push  on 
from  El  Hamed,  where  he  had  joined  Generals  Craddock  and 
Doyle,  and  the  Turkish  division.  Letters  were  now  received 
from  Morad  Bey,  chief  of  the  Mamelukes,  offering  to  join  the 
Allies  in  their  advance  into  the  interior. 

Some  days  were  spent  in  preparation  of  the^flotilla,  and  collect- 
ing necessary  stores  and  material ;  owing  to  the  want  of  draught 
animals,  the  army  was  chiefly  dependent  on  water  transport  for 
the  carriage  of  reserve  ammunition  and  other'stores  and  supplies. 
Even  some  of  the  guns  were  carried  in  boats ;  the  men  carried 
their  knapsacks  themselves.  Later  on,  as^they  advanced,  and 
the  capture  of  a  French  flotilla  provided  more  transport,  the 
packs  were  carried  for  the  men,  the  greatest  relief  obtained  for 
them  thereby,  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  that  the  marching 
power  of  the  army  was  thus  nearly  doubled. 

The  British  and  Turkish  divisions  now  prepare  d  to  advance 
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against  the  French  division  assembled  at  Bamanieh.  The  order 
of  the  advance  and  the  strength  of  the  British  division  was  as 
follows : — 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  force  consisting  of  89th 
Foot,  a  detachment  of  12th  Dragoons,  a  body  of  Albanians,  and 
twelve  gims,  in  boats,  the  whole  under  command  of  Colonel 
Stuart  assembled  at  Berembal  on  the  4th  May.  On  5th  May 
the  main  body  marched  in  two  columns,  one  along  the  Nile,  the 
other  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Etko,  for  Deirout.  The  Turkish 
division,  4,000  strong,  with  eight  field-pieces,  took  the  Nile 
route. 

The  British  division  marched  as  follows  : — ^Advanced  Guard, 
under  Colonel  Spencer :  11th  Dragoons,  Corsican  Bangers, 
flank  company  40th  Foot,  2nd  Queen's,  58th  Foot,  12th  Dra- 
goons and  part  of  26th  Dragoons.  1st  Brigade,  Major-General 
Craddock :  8th  Foot,  18th  Foot,  79th  Foot,  90th  Foot.  2nd 
Brigade,  Major-General  Doyle  :  1st  Foot,  60th  Foot,  92nd  Foot, 
80th  Foot.     Artillery :  twelve  field-pieces. 

Turkish  gunboats  and  armed  dgerms  preceded  the  flotilla  of 
transport  dgerms,  and  accompanied  the  land  forces  marching 
on  both  banks  of  the  Nile.  Intelligence  reached  General 
Hutchinson  of  the  army  of  the  Grand  Vizier  having  reached 
Salahieh,  and  its  advance  being  at  Belbeis ;  moreover,  that 
2,000  Turkish  cavalry  would  reach  the  British  camp  on  6th 
May.  The  Grand  Vizier  had  detached  a  force  to  Damietta,  which 
eventually  captured  Fort  El  Esbeh,  the  French  garrison  of 
which  fled  to  Bourlos.  On  6th  May,  Colonel  Stuart's  detach- 
ment reconnoitred  towards  Foueh ;  the  main  body  reconnoitred 
as  far  as  £1  Aft.  At  Foueh  the  French  gunboat  flotilla  attempted 
to  interrupt  Colonel  Stuart's  progress,  but  the  latter  officer, 
bringing  up  his  artillery,  forced  the  French  to  retire  with  loss 
of  twenty-six  dgerms.  The  French  retired  from  El  Aft  on  the 
night  of  6th  May. 

The  British  advance  up  the  Nile  was  conducted  so  that  the 
weaker  detachment  on  the  right  bank,  under  Colonel  Stuart, 
preceded  the  main  body  under  General  Hutchinson  on  the  left 
bank ;  as  long  as  the  French  did  not  oppose  Colonel  Stuart's 
advance,  each  march  that  detachment  made,  brought  it  in  rear 
of  any  French  on  the  left  bank  opposing  General  Hutchinson. 
Thus  Colonel  Stuart's  position  at  Foueh  rendered  the  French  posi- 
tion at  El  Aft  untenable.  On  7th  May  Colonel  Stuart  moved  to 
Surafa,  and  the  main  body  occupied  El  Aft.  The  Turkish  cavalry, 
600  in  number,  joined  General  Hutchinson's  army;  they  are 
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described  as  a  wretched  band  of  savages.  Intelligence  was  also 
obtained  concerning  the  number  of  French  in  front  of  the  main 
body  of  the  British  advance.  It  appeared  there  were  about 
4,000  men. 

On  9th  May  Colonel  Stuart  continued  his  march  up  the  Nile 
to  Desoug,  and  the  main  body,  marching  on  the  left  bank,  pre- 
ceded by  an  advance  guard,  approached  close  to  the  canal  of 
Alexandria,  which  flows  from  the  Nile  at  Eamanieh.  The 
French,  profiting  by  their  lesson  at  El  Aft,  had  this  time 
pushed  300  infantry,  some  cavalry,  and  guns  across  to  the  right 
bank  to  oppose  Colonel  Stuart,  whose  advance  was  therefore 
made  with  the  utmost  caution.  He  waited  the  advance  of 
General  Hutchinson  on  the  left  bank,  and  also  the  co-operation 
of  the  gunboats  on  the  Nile,  before  attacking  the  French  in 
Desoug. 

On  the  left  bank,  a  reconnaissance  conducted  with  the  Turkish 
cavalry  by  Colonel  Murray,  Quartermaster-General,  showed  that 
the  French  had  been  reinforced,  and  that  they  probably  num- 
bered 4,000  infantry,  800  cavalry,  and  thirty-three  guns.  They 
occupied  a  strongly  entrenched  position  along  the  Nile,  between 
Bamanieh  and  the  canal,  their  right  flank  on  the  canal,  the 
front  of  which  they  held  with  cavalry  and  horse  artillery. 
Partial  skirmishes  continued  throughout  the  day  with  cavalry 
a-nd  field  guns,  the  main  bodies  of  both  forces  remaining 
stationary.  The  French  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  drew  up 
opposite  the  right  of  the  British,  ready  to  fall  upon  them  should 
they  attempt  to  cross  the  canal.  The  flotilla  of  gun-boats 
under  Captain  Stevenson,  E.N.,  coming  up,  a  sharp  fire  was 
opened  from  them  on  the  French  position  and  on  their  flotilla 
which  lay  in  Eamanieh  harbour,  protected  by  two  batteries,  one 
on  an  island  and  the  other  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  In  con- 
junction with  the  attack  by  the  British  gun-boats,  Colonel 
Stuart  advanced  with  the  89th  Foot  and  six  guns  to  clear  the 
French  off  the  right  bank;  it  was  hoped  that  their  retreat 
might  have  been  cut  oflf  by  the  flotilla,  but  they  speedily  retired 
to  their  boats  and  crossed  over  under  cover  of  the  fire  from 
their  batteries  on  the  bank.  By  this  advance  of  the  British  on 
the  right  bank,  the  rear  of  the  French  position  was  discovered, 
and  their  vessels  in  Bamanieh  harbour  prevented  from  issuing 
out.  The  French  artillery,  strongly  placed  in  batteries,  was  so 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  British,  that  Colonel  Stuart,  finding 
he  could  make  no  impression,  withdrew  his  men  behind  the  Nile 
embankment,  and  set  to  work  to  erect  a  battery  to  oppose  the 
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French,  and  expel  them  from  their  position  in  front  of  General 
Hutchinson. 

During  the  afternoon  General  Hutchinson  advanced  to  the 
canal,  and  posted  the  cavalry  at  Mehallet  Duoud,  thus  closing^ 
the  French  line  of  retreat  on  Alexandria.  Desultory  skirmish- 
ing continued  all  the  day.  It  was  not  General  Hutchinson^a 
plan  to  attack  the  French,  as  he  well  knew  that  the  next  morn- 
ing Colonel  Stuart's  guns,  securely  placed  in  battery,  and  aided 
by  the  fire  of  the  gun-boats  on  the  Nile,  would  render  the  French 
position  untenable. 

On  the  10th  May  the  British  troops  were  under  arms  at  an 
early  hour,  and  the  morning  reconnaissance  soon  discovered 
that  Lagrange's  division  had  precipitately  retired  during  the- 
night  to  Gizeh,  crossing  the  Nile  to  Bulac.  A  small  garrison 
left  in  the  earthworks  at  Eamanieh  surrendered  immediately,  and 
eighty  French  dgerms,  with  considerable  supplies  of  food,  <fec.^ 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  During  the  day,  reeonnais* 
sance  was  made  as  far  as  Damanhour,  fifteen  miles  to  the  right 
flank,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  party  of  fifty  men  conveying 
the  post  and  despatches  from  Alexandria,  and  who  were  taken 
early  in  the  morning,  no  further  sign  of  the  enemy  was  seen. 

The  heat  of  the  climate,  the  great  fatigue  of  marching,  tho^ 
immense  difficulty  of  carrying  fresh  supplies,  were  already  causing 
much  sickness  among  the  British,  and  General  Hutchinson 
began  to  consider  his  situation,  and  whether  it  would  be  prudent 
to  continue  the  advance,  with  the  prospect  of  reaching  Cairo 
with  a  force  so  weakened  by  disease  as  to  be  valueless.  He 
justly  considered  that  the  additional  transport  obtained  at 
Bamanieh  would  lighten  the  soldiers'  burthens,  and,  although 
without  magazines  for  the  forward  movement,  a  fine  corn* 
growing  country  was  opening  out ;  large  captures  had  been  made 
at  Eamanieh,  the  Egyptians  were  everywhere  friendly  to  the 
British,  and  although  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  on  the 
march  by  the  troops,  and  the  bringing  up  of  artillery  material  for 
a  siege,  were  foreseen  to  be  enormous,  still  General  Hutchinson^ 
confidently  relying  on  the  spirit  and  ardour  of  his  troops, 
decided  to  push  on  and  unite  with  the  Grand  Vizier's  army 
then  advancing  on  Cairo. 

On  11th  May  the  army  advanced  to  Shebraghit,  Colonel 
Stuart's  detachment  accompanying  on  the  right  bank  to 
Mehallet  Dakhel.  Intelligence  reached  General  Hutchinson 
that  the  Grand  Vizier  with  his  army  had  reached  Belbeis.  A 
British  officer  was  forthwith  sent  to  meet  the  Txnks,  and  with 
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inBtructions  to  communicate  with  Suez,  where  the  first  detach- 
ment of  the  troops  from  India  had  at  length  arrived,  consisting 
of  150  men  of  86th  Foot.  On  12th  May  the  army  marched  to 
Kafr  Howdeig.  Owing  to  the  light  winds,  the  dgemrs  and  gun- 
boats could  not  get  up  to  the  army,  which,  therefore,  halted  on 
the  13th,  and  warning  was  sent  to  the  Grand  Vizier  of  the 
rapid  retreat  of  the  French  from  Bamanieh  on  Cairo.  On  14th 
May  the  British  army  moved  forward  to  Shaboor,  Colonel 
Stuart's  detachment  to  Kafr  Zaiad.  A  valuable  convoy  was  this 
day  captured  from  the  French  on  the  Nile.  This  convoy  was 
proceeding  from  Cairo  through  the  Menouf  canal,  to  join  General 
Lagrange  who  had  retired  from  Bamanieh  on  10th  May.  On 
16th  May  the  main  body  marched  to  SowaflF,  Colonel  Stuart 
to  Zowyet-el-Bahr.  On  16th  May  the  main-body  marched  to 
Algam,  Colonel  Stuart  moved  forward  to  Nadir.  On  this  day 
an  engagement  occurred  between  the  French  and  the  army  of 
the  Grand  Vizier,  known  as  the  combat  of  El  Menair.  The 
French  had  moved  from  Cairo  with  about  4,000  men,  against 
the  Vizier,  hoping  to  surprise  the  Turkish  camp  and  destroy  the 
army  before  the  arrival  of  the  English.  The  Grand  Vizier 
pushed  forward  to  meet  the  French,  who  fought  with  desperation 
for  some  hours,  and  then  retreated,  pursued  on  all  sides  by  the 
Turkish  cavalry.  The  Grand  Vizier  advanced  as  far  as  Helio- 
polis ;  the  French,  wearied  and  suffering  terribly  from  the  heat, 
retired  into  Cairo. 

On  the  17th  intelli„'ence  reached  General  Hutchinson  of  the 
approach  of  a  French  convoy  from  the  direction  of  Alexandria, 
The  French  were  unaware  of  the  proximity  of  the  British  forces, 
but  on  learning  the  situation  they  hastily  retreated  into  the 
desert.  The  British  sent  out  250  cavalry  and  two  field-piecea 
in  pursuit,  and  a  brigade  of  infantry  followed.  This  cavalry 
having  advanced  seven  miles,  came  up  with  the  convoy,  but 
being  inferior  in  numbers  and,  moreover,  much  distressed  by  the 
heat,  in  place  of  attacking,  had  recourse  to  the  effect  of  negotia- 
tion by  means^of  a  flag  of  truce.  The  French  commander  at 
first  indignantly  refused,  but  suddenly  changing  his  tone,  he 
surrendered  to  the  handful  of  British  cavalry.  The  convoy 
included  569  men  of  all  arms,  including  some  of  the  dromedary 
corps,  but  the  greatest  prize  was  550  camels.  On  the  18th  the 
main  body  remained  at  Algam ;  Colonel  Stuart's  detachment 
moved  forward  to  Menouf,  so  as  to  get  into  communication  with 
the  army  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  who,  after  his  victorious  battle, 
had  moved  westwards  to  connect  with  the  British,/- and   had 
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camped  at  Benerhasset  on  the  Nile.  Colonel  Stuart's  command 
was  reinforced  by  30th  Regiment  and  fifty  dragoons,  and  on 
21  et  May  he  moved  forward  to  Birchamps.  On  28rd  May 
General  Hutchinson  proceeded  by  way  of  the  Menouf  canal 
to  the  camp  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  had  an  interview  with 
that  dignitary. 

Great  difl&culties  were  experienced  in  supplying  the  army ;  the 
low  state  of  the  Nile  and  the  bar  at  Rosetta  being  at  times  im- 
passable were  circumstances  that  interfered  with  the  regular 
arrival  of  boat  transports  with  supplies.  The  preparations  for 
the  siege  of  Cairo  demanded  additional  transport  for  artillery 
materiel ;  and  it  became  necessary,  before  advancing  further,  to 
establish  a  depot  of  stores  for  the  assured  supply  of  the  army, 
and  hospitals  for  the  sick.  These  preparations  caused  a  con- 
siderable delay  before  further  advance  was  made.  Bakeries  were 
established  at  Menouf,  and  a  system  of  regular  requisitions 
introduced  for  obtaining  supplies  of  meat.  Finally,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  establishment  of  an  artillery  and  store  depot, 
oflScers  of  the  Artillery  were  sent  to  Rosetta  to  forward  shot  and 
cannon. 

On  29th  May  the  corps  of  Mamelukes,  1,200  in  number,  under 
Osman  Bey,  joined  the  army.  On  1st  June  the  main  body 
of  the  army  moved  forward  from  Algam  to  Mishlie,  Colonel 
Stuart  remaining  at  Birchamps.  On  4th  June  the  army 
moved  forward  to  Lockmas,  near  Terraneh.  The  Nile  at  this 
part  being  too  shallow  for  the  gunboats  to  follow,  they  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Menouf  canal.  On  5th  June  the  army 
advanced  to  Wardan,  and  Colonel  Stuart  joined  the  Grand 
Vizier  in  his  camp  at  Shoobra  Shabeeh.  The  troops  suffered 
severely  from  dysentery  and  ophthalmia,  over  1,000  had  been 
sent  back  to  Rosetta.  On  7th  June  the  army  marched  to 
Erhoue  beyond  El  Guttah.  On  8th  June  General  Baiid  and 
part  of  the  Indian  contingent  arrived  at  Cossire,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea.  On  9th  June,  the  army,  under  General  Hutchin- 
son, moved  forward  to  Burfcos.  The  Grand  Vizier  moved  forward 
to  Chalakan.  On  14th  Jime  a  reconnaissance  of  Cairo  was  made 
from  the  hills  of  Mokattam.  On  the  16th  the  British  army 
advanced  to  Tanash.  The  army  of  the  Vizier  encamped  at 
Bassous.  General  Hutchinson  sent  to  the  French  General 
Belliard,  offering  him  a  capitulation.  On  16th  June  the  army 
moved  to  a  spot  opposite  Shubra,  a  place  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile.  Colonel  Stuart's  command  took  up  a  position  along 
the  canal  at  Shubra,  and  the  Mamelukes  were  pushed  forward 
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to  occupy  the  villages  on  the  left  bank,  between  the  fortified 
suburb  of  Ghizeh  and  the  British  army.  On  the  16th  a  bridge 
of  boats,  180  yards  long,  was  constructed  across  the  Nile,  and 
communication  between  the  Turkish  army,  Colonel  Stuart's 
detachment,  and  the  main  body  under  GFeneral  Hutchinson  was 
completed.  On  17th  June  General  Hutchinson  reconnoitred  to 
Dockee,  opposite  Cairo,  and  decided  on  completing  the  invest- 
ment of  Cairo  and  Ghizeh,  the  fortified  suburb  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile.  On  the  21st  the  British  army,  accompanied  by  the 
Mamelukes,  moved  forward  and  invested  Ghizeh.  The  Mame- 
lukes drove  in  the  French  cavalry,  and  occupied  a  village  within 
800  yards  of  the  walls. 

An  Artillery  depot  was  established  at  Talbia.  Eeinforce- 
ments,  consisting  of  42nd  Foot  and  28th  Foot,  arrived  from 
Alexandria. 

On  22nd  June  the  French  General  Belliard  proposed  a  con- 
ference, and  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  forty-eight  hours, 
which  was  accepted.  On  27th  June  the  capitulation  was  signed. 
By  its  terms  the  French  were  allowed  to  take  their  arms, 
artillery,  and  baggage,  and  were  to  be  conveyed  from  Rosetta 
to  France. 

Thus  a  long  and  arduous  service  was  brought  to  a  successful 
termination  by  the  ability  of  the  general  and  the  patience  and 
endurance  of  the  troops.  Under  a  burning  sun,  in  a  country 
without  roads,  the  heroic  exertions  of  the  troops  had  overcome 
all  local  difl&culties,  and  had  accomplished  a  march  of  170  miles 
without  a  properly  organised  transport  and  without  magazines. 
The  ravages  of  dysentery  and  ophthalmia  began  to  be  severely 
felt  among  the  British,  added  to  which  the  season  when  the  Nile 
overflows  was  approaching ;  it  was,  therefore,  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction  that  General  Hutchinson  prepared  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  Alexandria,  against  which  place  he  could  now  turn  the 
whole  strength  of  the  British  force  in  Egypt.  Cairo  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  French  on  10th  July,  and  on  the  18th  com- 
menced that  extraordinary  spectacle  which  has  never  been 
equalled,  either  before  or  since,  in  the  annals  of  British  warfare. 
The  armies  of  three  nations,  Britain,  Turkey,  France,  in  one 
long  column,  set  out  from  the  capital  of  the  Pharoahs.  The 
French  army  followed  in  rear  of  the  British  and  Turkish  forces. 
The  Nile  was  covered  with  a  variety  of  boats,  containing  the 
sick,  the  baggage,  and  supplies.  It  was  not  till  later  on,  when 
the  French  force  passed  the  English  to  take  its  place  for  em- 
barkation   at  Bosetta,   that  its   strength  was  realized.     Itris 
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said  that  18,672  men,  and  60  guns,  were  conveyed  to  France 
by  the  British  transports.  General  Hutchinson  remained  at 
Cairo  to  settle  affairs  with  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  General 
Moore  commanded  the  British  force  in  its  return  march.  The 
armies  encamped  at  El  Hamed,  four  miles  from  Bosetta,  ooi 
28th  July,  and  the  French  embarked  on  the  31st  of  the  same 
month. 

With  regard  to  the  Indian  contingent,  under  General  Baird. 
The  difficulty  of  beating  up  the  Bed  Sea  caused  the  force  to 
arrive  in  detachments.  The  first  to  arrive  was  a  portion  of  the 
86th  Foot  and  a  detachment  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company's  Artillery.  These  troops  left  Bombay  at  the  end  of 
December  1800,  and  arrived  at  Suez  at  the  latter  end  of  April, 
having  lost  many  men  by  fever  on  board  ship.  Colonel  Loyd, 
who  commanded,  having  obtained  permission  from  General 
Hutchinson  to  join  the  army  before  Cairo,  set  out,  on  7th  July, 
to  cross  the  desert  between  Suez  and  Cairo,  a  distance  of  seventy 
miles.  After  enduring  the  greatest  tortures  from  the  burning 
heat  of  the  desert,  and  experiencing  all  the  horrors  incident  to 
a  failure  of  the  supply  of  water  carried  with  the  detachment. 
Colonel  Loyd  arrived,  on  10th  July,  at  Chobra,  the  camp  of  the 
Vizier,  having  on  the  way  to  abandon  the  baggage  and  carry  the 
exhausted  soldiers  on  the  camels.  The  86th  Foot  were  passed 
on  to  Cairo,  and  occupied  Fort  Ibrahim  Bey.  The  remainder 
of  General  Baird's  force  left  India  at  the  end  of  December, 
and  the  transports,  being  unable  to  make  Suez,  landed  the 
troops  at  Cossire  on  8th  June.  General  Baird  immediately 
commenced  preparations  for  a  march  across  the  desert  to  the 
Nile  at  Kinneh,  distant  from  Cossire  120  miles,  and  500  miles 
from  Cairo.  He  divided  the  former  distance  into  nin?  stages ; 
at  two  stages  depots  of  provisions  and  water  were  esLablished, 
and  water  was  obtainable  at  five  of  the  other  stages.  He  col- 
lected 6,000  camels  for  transport  of  supplies,  baggage,  and 
water.  Officers'  parties  were  placed  at  each  of  the  stages  to 
facilitate  the  passagii  of  the  troops.  The  troops  marched  in 
divisions  at  night.  The  1st  division  consisted  of  600  men  6l8t 
Foot,  under  Colonel  Carruthers.  They  suffered  greatly  from 
heat  and  thirst,  but  during  the  nine  days  they  passed  in  the 
desert  they  only  lost  one  man.  The  supply  of  water,  carried  in 
camel  mussucks,  for  the  men,  was  at  the  rate  of  two  gallons  per 
man.  On  marching  days  a  portion  of  wine,  half-a-pint,  waa 
issued  to  each  man.  Fresh  meat  was  issued  at  two  stations, 
viz.  Moila  and  Laigaitte.     Cooked  provisions  were  carried  for 
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the  other  stages.  The  cannon  was  drawn  by  bullocks  brought 
from  India.  Camels  were  left  with  the  officer  commanding  the 
rear-guard,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  any  men  who  fell  too 
sick  to  march.  General  Hutchinson,  before  leaving  Cairo  on 
29th  July,  had  arranged  for  the  Indian  contingent  to  come  to 
that  place,  and  had  caused  preparation  to  be  made  for  supplying 
them. 

The  whole  of  the  contingent,  being  assembled  at  Kinnee, 
embarked  on  board  dgerms  for  conveyance  to  Cairo,  distant  500 
miles.  This  distance  was  accomplished  in  ten  days.  Arrived 
at  Cairo,  the  Indian  division  encamped  on  the  island  of  Bhoda 
until  28th  August,  when  together  with  the  89th  Begiment  it  em- 
barked on  dgerms,  and  reached  Bosetta  on  81st  August,  the  day 
after  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria.  The  Indian  division  en- 
camped at  Aboumandour,  and  its  efficient  appearance  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  Detachments  from  the  Indian 
division  formed  garrisons  at  Damietta  and  Ghizeh  till  the  close 
of  the  campaign.  Meanwhile  General  Coote's  division  before 
Alexandria  had  been  reinforced,  and  although  his  force  had 
8u£fered  much  sickness  on  the  sandy  spit  of  Aboukir,  the  con- 
stant attention  of  the  officers  had  kept  the  men  in  a  highly 
efficient  state. 

About  20th  June  the  French  made  a  cut  in  the  canal,  with  a 
view  to  inundate  the  front  of  their  position,  opposite  the  British, 
on  the  east  side  of  Alexandria.  This  necessitated  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  by  the  British  in  the  valley,  to  prevent  the 
inundation  spreading.  This  dam  was  150  yards  long.  On 
18th  August  the  British  and  Turkish  gunboats  passed  from 
Lake  Madieh  through  the  cut  into  Lake  Mareotis,  to  oppose  the 
flotilla  of  French  gun-vessels  that  had  been  dragged  across  the 
isthmus. 

The  brigades  under  Major-Generals  Moore,  Hope>  and  Doyle 
having  seen  the  Cairo  division  of  the  French  embarked  at 
Bosetta,  moved  round  to  Alexandria,  thus  raising  the  British 
force  before  that  place  to  16,000  men. 

Every  preparation  was  now  commenced  to  besiege  the  city. 
Aa  the  western  route  through  the  desert*  was  still  open  to  the 

*  The  French  garrison  in  Alexandria  obtained  their  supplies  to  the  last  b^ 
the  desert  route  to  the  west  of  the  city.  They  employed  Arabs,  paying  them 
well  for  the  supplies  they  brought.  To  disturb  this  source  of  supply  a  corps  of 
Mamelukes  was  moved  from  Algam  on  the  Nile  to  Damanhour,  with  instruc- 
tions to  patrol  through  the  desert  to  Arab's  Tower.  Captain  Collett  lived  six 
weeks  in  the  desert  with  the  Bedouins  engaged  in  this  duty,  and  finally  joined 
General  Coote  at  Marabut.  ^  t 
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French,  General  Hutchinson  determined  to  close  it,  and  on  the 
evening  of  16th  August  embarked  Major-General  Coote's 
division  of  4,000  men  in  boats  on  Lake  Mareotis,  with  instruc- 
tions to  commence  the  attack  on  Alexandria  from  the  west.  In 
order  to  cover  the  movement  of  this  force,  General  Hutchinson 
ordered  preparations  for  an  attack  to  be  made  the  same  evening 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  French  position.  These  attacks 
were  carried  out  at  dawn  the  next  morning,  and  led  to  some 
very  gallant  affairs,  the  chief  object,  of  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  French  to  the  east  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  being 
fully  obtained.  General  Coote,  meanwhile,  leaving  a  force  in 
boats  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  small  French  detachment 
drawn  up  between  Alexandria  and  Fort  Marabut,  sailed  on  three 
miles  and  disembarked  his  divition.  Fortunately  water  was 
obtainable  on  the  spot. 

To  secure  the  advance  of  the  British  on  the  west  side  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  Fort  Marabut.  The  siege  of  this  place  was 
at  once  commenced  by  Goote,  and  the  first  parallel  against  the 
eastern  side  of  Alexandria  was  opened  on  the  same  evening 
(17th)  by  the  troops  under  General  Hutchinson.  During  these 
operations  the  troops  were  almost  entirely  dependent  on  manual 
labour  for  conveyance  of  supplies  from  the  ships'  boats  to  the 
camps;  there  was  no  forage  obtainable,  and  all  transport 
animals,  a  few  artillery  horses  excepted,  had  been  sent  away  to 
Bosetta. 

On  18th  August  the  bombardment  of  Marabut  com- 
menced, the  fleet  joined  in  the  action.  On  the  night  of  20th 
August  preparations  were  made  for  storming  the  work,  but,  on  a 
summons  being  sent,  the  French  commandant  surrendered.  A 
reconnaissance  was  immediately  made  towards  the  canal  of 
Alexandria ;  and  on  the  22nd,  General  Coote  advanced  his  force 
from  Marabut  against  the  French,  who  occupied  a  position  out- 
side Alexandria.  During  this  advance  both  flanks  of  the 
British  were  supported  by  the  gunboat  flotillas,  the  fire  from 
which  constantly  enfiladed  the  French  drawn  up  to  oppose  the 
advance.  The  British  pushed  on  in  order  of  battle,  sustaining 
some  loss  from  the  artillery-fire  of  the  French,  who  gradually 
retired,  abandoning  a  camp  and  seven  guns  placed  in  battery. 
General  Coote  was  enabled  to  take  up  a  position  1,400  yards 
from  the  fortifications  of  Alexandria,  overlooking  the  city,  har- 
bour, and  shipping ;  but,  unfortimately,  not  a  drop  of  fresh  water 
was  obtainable  nearer  than  four  miles  to  the  west. 

Constant  communication  was  maintained  between  General 
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Hutchinson  and  General  Goote  by  boats  passing  to  and  fro,  and 
when  the  former  heard  of  the  position  taken  up  by  the  latter^ 
he  immediately  sent  a  reinforcement  of  1,500  men;  and  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  French,  ordered  a  false  attack  to 
be  made  on  their  defences  on  the  eastern  side.  The  siege 
of  Alexandria  continued  without  interruption.  General  Goote 
pushed  on  his  attack  within  600  yards  of  the  fortifications,  and 
was  preparing  to  make  a  lodgment  on  a  hill  within  150  yards  of 
the  forts,  when,  on  the  evening  of  26th  August,  General  Menou 
demanded  three  days'  armistice  to  draw  up  terms  of  capitula- 
tion. The  capitulation  was  signed  on  30th  August.  The 
total  French  garrison  amounted  to  10,974  men.  By  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation  they  were  allowed  to  take  their  arms,  bag- 
gage, (fee,  and  ten  field-guns,  and  they  were  to  be  embarked  by 
the  British  and  conveyed  to  a  French  port  in  the  Mediterranean. 
All  vessels  in  the  harbour  were  surrendered  to  the  British  and 
Turks.  On  3rd  September,  the  French  having  handed  over  the 
forts  outside  Alexandria  to  detachments  of  British  grenadiers, 
the  divisions  of  the  army  under  Generals  Goote  and  Hutchinson 
united  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  pillar. 

The  French  army  was  soon  embarked,  and  the  British  fol- 
lowed as  rapidly  as  the  fleet  and  transports  could  be  prepared. 
Lord  Gavan  had  been  left  in  command  in  Egypt,  and  on  18th 
September  he  delivered  the  keys  of  Alexandria  to  the  Turkish 
Pasha,  and  Egypt  was  evacuated  by  the  British. 
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]\}p  m  1807* 
By  M.  Sutherland  Colquhoun. 


Our  glorious  campaign  in  Egypt  in  1801,  under  the  gallant 
Abercrombie,  is  very  generally  remembered.  It  is  commemorated 
by  the  device  of  the  Sphinx,  borne  by  nearly  one-third  of  our 
infantry  regiments  and  by  the  11th  Hussars  and  12th  Lancers. 
But  our  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  1807  has  been  usuaUy 
suffered  to  lapse  into  oblivion,  though  its  history  certainly  con- 
veys some  useful  lessons. 

In  the  year  1807  we  were  allied  with  Eussia  against  France, 
though  we  appear  not  to  have  reposed  altogether  implicit 
reliance  upon  the  good  faith  of  our  ally.  While  contending 
with  France  upon  the  Vistula,  Bussia  had  marched  40,000  men 
into  Moldavia  to  oppose  the  Turks,  with  whom,  as  has  so  often 
been  the  case  in  the  history  of  the  two  countries,  they  were 
then  at  war.  We  conceived  the  intention  of  creating  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  our  ally — perhaps  with  lurking  ideas  of  taking 
possession  of  Egypt,  and  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  French 
again  seizing  upon  it,  and  necessitating  such  an  extensive  cam- 
paign as  that  by  which  we  expelled  them  in  1801.  The 
Bussians  were  pressing  the  Cabinet  of  London  to  make  diversions 
in  their  favour  both  by  sea  and  land.  But,  instead  of  aiding 
our  ally  in  Europe,  our  Cabinet  came  to  the  miserable  det^- 
mination  to  send  five  or  six  men-of-war,  without  soldiers,  to 
the  Dardanelles,  and  6,000  soldiers,  without  a  fleet,  to  occupy 
the  town  of  Alexandria.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  and 
our  plans  more  objectionable,  our  allies,  the  Bussians,  were 
particularly  jealous  of  England's  supposed  designs  on  Egypt, 
and  were  sure  to  view  our  seizing  upon  Alexandria  with  a  sus- 
picious and  angry  eye. 

**  The  state  of  Egypt,  at  that  time,"  wrote  General  Bunbury,* 


•  Narrative  of  some  Passagei  of  the  Great  War  with  France  from  1790  to  1810 
by  Gteneral  Bunbury. 
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"  was  unsettled  and  full  of  trouble.  The  Pasha,  Mehemet  Ali, 
was  silently  weaving  those  plans  by  which  he  afterwards  worked 
his  way  to  an  independent  sovereignty.  The  Mamelukes, 
though  much  reduced  in  power,  still  held  together  and  kept 
their  ground  in  the  upper  province."  The  massacre  of  these 
Guards,  under  Mehemet  Ali,  took  place  in  1811,  at  Cairo. 
Major  Missett,  our  Consul-Ganeral,  hal  resided  some  time 
in  Egypt,  taken  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
country,  and  become  engaged  in  schemes  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  British  interest.  He  reckoned  on  the  Arabs  as 
sure  supporters,  thought  that  he  had  secured  the  alliance  of  the 
Mamelukes,  whose  dynasties  had  formerly  been  so  powerful  in 
Egypt,  and  believed  that  a  handful  of  British  troops  would 
suffice  to  extinguish  the  influence  of  France,  and  crush  the 
rising  power  of  Mehemet  Ali. 

"  In  this  spirit,"  to  quote  again  from  the  same  author, 
"our  Consul-General  urged  upon  the  Ministers  the  ease  and 
importance  of  seizing  upon  Alexandria,  and  in  an  evil  our 
they  listened  to  his  counsel."  An  expedition  was  fitted  out 
in  Sicily  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  consisting  of  about  5,000 
men,  placed  under  the  command  of  Major-General  A.  M. 
Eraser.  It  was  composed  of  the  20th  Light  Dragoons,  the  31st 
Eegiment,  the  two  battalions  of  the  35th,  the  2nd  battalion  of 
the  78th  Highlanders,  De  Roll's,  a  German  corps,  some  com- 
panies of  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  and  a  few  artillery.  The 
expedition  embarked  in  a  number  of  transports,  convoyed  by 
two  ships  of  war.  These,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
were  unable  to  arrive  together.  His  Majesty's  ship  Tigre, 
seventy-four  guns,  with  some  of  the  transports,  arrived  off  the 
Arab's  Tower,  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Alexrndria,  on  the  16th 
of  March.  **  General  Eraser,  without  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the 
troops,  determined  to  attack  Alexandria  at  once,  and  landed  his 
troops  with  great  difficulty,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Marabout." 

I  quote  from  Captain'  Trimen's  Memoir  of  the  85th  Royal 
Sussex  Regiment : — 

At  8  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  about  a  thousand  men, 
composed  of  the  1st  battalion  85th,  De  Eoirs,  and  the  Sicilian 
Volunteers,  with  a  small  detachment  of  artillery,  moved  forward  and 
stormed  a  strongly-palisaded  entrenchment,  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
cannon  and  musketry,  the  storming  party  being  formed  of  150 
volunteers  from  the  Ist  battalion  of  the  35th,  led  by  Colonel  Oswald. 
After  carrying  this  work,  however  (which  was  stoutly  defended  by  its 
Turkish  garrison),  it  was  found  impracticable  to  get  into  Alexandria 
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at  that  point,  although  the  stormers  penetrated  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  Pompey's  Gate.  General  Fraser,  tlierefore,  drew  off  his  men,  and 
passed  on  to  the  westward,  where  he  took  up  a  good  position,  sending 
detachments  to  take  possession  of  Aboukir  Castle  and  the  cut  between 
the  lakes  Maadieh  and  Mareotis. 

On  the  arrival  of  more  transports  with  reinforcements,  the 
Governor  of  Alexandria  surrendered  the  city  by  capitulation. 
The  Consul-General  then  urged  upon  General  Fraser  that  the 
city  was  dependent  upon  the  upper  country  for  subsistence,  that 
it  contained  but  scanty  supplies,  and  that  he  must  seize  and 
hold  Eosetta  and  Ramanieh ;  wheat  and  barley  being  imported 
from  the  former,  and  bullocks,  sheep,  and  barley  from  the  latter. 

The  General's  instructions  only  authorised  him  to  occupy  the 
city,  but  he  was  especially  ordered  to  have  recourse  for  advice 
and  information  to  the  Consul-General.  Now  the  fact  was  that 
this  functionary  was  "indulging  in  grand  schemes,  and  was 
trying  to  draw  his  countrymen  on  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt,"  as 
General  Bunbury  observes.  There  was  no  authority  to  oppose 
to  his  long  experience  in  Egyptian  affairs  ;  and  he  called  upon 
the  General  in  the  strongest  terms  to  despatch  troops  to  Bosetta 
without  an  instant's  delay,  on  pain  of  seeing  the  people  of 
Alexandria  plunged  into  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  He  repre- 
sented, at  the  same  time,  that  the  defences  of  Bosetta  were 
contemptible,  and  that  the  Albanians  who  occupied  it  were 
merely  a  savage  rabble,  few  in  numbers,  and  quite  incapable  of 
resisting  a  British  brigade.  Accordingly  General  Fraser  ordered 
two  battalions,  the  81st,  and  the  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  accom- 
panied by  some  field  artillery,  and  commanded  by  Major-General 
Wauchope,  the  second  in  command,  to  march  upon  Eosetta. 
General  Wauchope,  unfortunately,  appears  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  more  courage  than  conduct.   General  Bunbury  says  : — 

No  opposition  was  encountered  on  the  march.  Our  troops  reached 
and  occupied  the  heights  of  Abermandour,  which  overlook  the  town 
of  Bosetta.  All  was  still.  The  walls  appeared  to  stand  without 
defenders,  and  the  gates  remained  open,  but  no  person  came  forth 
to  meet  the  British.  Nothing  was  known  of  the  state  of  affiiirs 
within  the  town.  Yet,  without  reconnoitring  the  place  in  any  way  or 
making  attempts  to  gain  intelligence.  General  Wauchope  quietly  led 
his  ill-fated  column  into  the  narrow,  gloomy,  and  intricate  lanes  of 
Bosetta.  They  were  allowed  to  enter,  and,  when  thoroughly  en- 
tangled and  hemmed  in  by  the  lofty  buildings,  they  were  assailed  bj 
a  storm  of  fire  from  every  quarter,  from  the  house-tops,  and  from 
every  opening  in  the  houses.  The  General  was  shot,  and,  unable  to 
see  their  enemies,  retreat  beyond  the  gates  became  the  ozily  possible 
chance  of  saving  the  whole  body  from  destruction.    This  was  effected 
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in  a  soldierly  manner,  order  being  preserved,  and  the  wounded 
carried  off. 

There  were  killed  4  officers  and  181  soldiers,  with  19  officers 
and  263  soldiers  wounded. 

General  Fraser  began  to  feel  strongly  the  insufficiency  of  the 
number  of  troops  at  his  disposal ;  but  again  he  was  urged  to 
capture  Eosetta,  and  again  he  despatched  a  force,  composed  of 
more  than  half  the  army  which  remained  to  him.  It  consisted 
of  about  2,500  men,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
the  Hon.  W.  Stewart  and  Colonel  Oswald,  composed  of  the  20th 
Light  Dragoons,  the  Ist  battalion  S5th,  the  2nd  battalion  78th, 
with  a  battalion  formed  by  the  light  companies  of  the  several 
regiments,  and  De  Boll's  Germans.  They  had  a  heavy  march 
through  sand,  occasioning  much  difficulty  to  the  transport  of 
the  guns  which  were  dragged  by  the  seamen.  "  They  found  it 
very  hot  work,"  observes  Captain  Trimen,  "  but,  with  their 
usual  pluck,  they  did  it  for  six  miles  in  a  blazing  sun."  Macleod 
was  detached  with  companies  of  the  78th  Highlanders  and 
other  troops  to  take  possession  of  El  Hamed,  a  village  about 
five  miles  above  Bosetta,  standing  on  a  neck  of  land  between 
the  Nile  and  Lake  Edko. 

The  main  body  of  the  small  army  endeavoured  to  invest 
Bosetta,  moving  into  an  orange-garden  and  burying-ground 
close  to  the  walls ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  encircle  the 
place  with  the  number  of  troops  available. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  April,  the  enemy  attacked  in 
strong  force,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  To  cut  off  their 
retreat  from  the  town,  Captain  Pack  was  sent  to  lure  them  on 
with  four  companies  of  the  85th.  He  effected  this  movement 
with  success,  routing  the  cavalry  by  the  excellent  fire  of  his 
men.  He  made  them  fire  by  subdivisions,  placing  himself  in 
front  of  that  keeping  its  fire,  "  proving  his  own  coolness  and 
his  perfect  reliance  on  their  discipline  and  steadiness." 

General  Stewart  now  fully  recognised  the  numerical  deficiencies 
of  his  force;  but,  having  been  persuaded  by  the  Consul  that 
Mamelukes,  hostile  to  the  Pacha,  were  on  the  march  to  his 
assistance,  he  continued  the  siege.  He  ordered  batteries  to  be 
constructed,  though  the  sand  and  fallen  trees  of  which  they 
were  made  continually  gave  way.  These  batteries  opened  fire 
on  the  10th,  but  with  little  effect,  upon  the  old  walls  of  Bosetta, 
and  the  duty  continued  to  be  very  severe,  from  the  perpetual 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy.  Sorties  of  both  cavalry  and 
infantry  were  constantly  made,  and,  although  gallantly  repu^- 
VOL.  IV.  86      ^, 
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and  driven  to  the  walls,  the  Turkish  force  gradually  weakened 
their  assailants. 

The  position  of  Major  Vogelsong,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
about  300  of  our  foreign  troops  at  El  Hamet,  appearing  unsafe. 
Captain  Tarleton  was  despatched  with  the  light  companies  of  the 
85th  and  De  Roll's  corps,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  a  village  near 
El  Hamet.  But  they  were  too  strong  in  cavalry,  and  Captain 
Tarleton  having  divided  his  companies,  that  belonging  to  De 
Eoirs  regiment  was  surrounded  and  nearly  annihilated.  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Macleod,  with  detachments,  was  then  sent  to  reinforce 
the  troops  at  El  Hamet,  with  orders  to  retreat  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Edko,  if  the  enemy  should  appear  to  be  too  strong. 

The  General  now  despaired  of  the  arrival  of  the  promised 
Mamelukes,  and  determined  to  retreat.  The  appearance  of  a 
number  of  Turkish  river  vessels  of  war  upon  the  Nile,  some 
mounting  heavy  guns,  and  the  increase  of  the  enemy's  forces — 
his  cavalry  scouring  the  plain — rendered  it  obviously  necessary 
to  raise  the  siege.  The  General  maintained  a  heavy  fire  from 
his  carronades  and  mortars,  till  the  retirement  was  commenced. 
Seven  companies  of  the  d5th  and  three  of  the  light  battalion, 
formed  a  rear-guard,  which  gallantly  and  steadily  covered  the 
rear  of  the  colimin.  The  sick  and  wounded  and  the  best  of  the 
stores  had  been  sent  oflf  upon  camels,  and  the  heavier  guns  were 
spiked  after  the  retreat  was  begun.  The  Albanian  and  Turkish 
cavalry,  sallying  forth  from  every  gate  of  Eosetta,  attacked  the 
78th  and  De  EoU's,  who  formed  a  hollow  square  around  their 
camels,  and  repulsed  them.  Meanwhile,  the  86th,  still  holding 
the  batteries,  had  bayoneted  a  number  of  Turks  who  had  entered 
the  works.  Then,  after  exploding  the  magazine,  the  regiment 
retreated  from  the  right  of  companies  in  double  time,  and  in 
this  formation  descended  into  the  plain.  To  use  the  words  of 
the  General's  despatch — 

The  brave  86th  then  retreated,  foUowed  by  the  picquets.  The 
enemy,  sallying  from  the  town  in  all  directions,  surrounded  our 
square,  but  the  bold  front  which  the  86th  kept,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Eiddell,  and  the  flanking  position  of  the  Light  Infantry 
battalion,  under  Major  O'Eeefe  of  the  86th  Beg^ent,  on  the  heights 
of  Abermandour,  prevented  him  from  making  any  impression. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  steadiness  of  the  troops  you  had  entrusted 
to  my  command.  The  86th  fired  by  its  wings  and  platoons  retiring, 
and  the  78th  with  its  front  rank  kneeling,  as  during  the  movements  of 
a  field  day.  Under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Oswald,  who  regulated 
proceedings  in  the  rear,  I  telt  confident  of  the  good  conduct  of  the 
whole.     About  10  o'clock,  our  little  army  advanced  access  thei  sandy 
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plain  in  a  direction  of  Lake  Edko,  and  the  right  of  the  El  Hamet 
position. 

Captain  Trimen  says— 

The  day  was  very  sultry,  and  toiling  through  the  sand  hard  work, 
but  the  retreat  was  kept  up  with  great  steadiness,  although  the 
enemy  were  very  daring,  and  attacked  the  scanty  two-deep  square 
over  and  over  again  with  clouds  of  cavaby,  who  would  suddenly  dash 
off,  revealing  their  infantry  lying  on  the  sand,  who  had  crept  up  close 
to  the  square,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  pour  in  volleys  of  musketry 
from  a  short  distance,  causing  many  casualties.  This  went  on,  the  heat 
and  dust  being  almost  unbearable,  until  1  o'clock,  when  the  square 
arrived  at  the  place  where  it  was  hoped  to  meet  the  detachment  from 
El  Hamet.  Not  a  sign  of  it  could  be  seen.  General  Stewart  being 
determined  to  find  out  what  had  become  of  them,  if  possible,  moved 
towards  El  Hamet,  and  the  enemy  becoming  still  more  daring,  the 
86th  was  ordered  to  wheel  up  a  little  to  its  right  and  charge.  This 
was  done  with  rapidity  and  success,  the  enemy  flying  in  all  directions. 
Not  seeing  any  sign  of  Macleod's  detachment,  General  Stewart  con- 
tinued the  retreat,  and  the  enemy,  finding  they  could  not  break  the 
square,  gradually  drew  off,  and  ceased  to  molest  it. 

Meanwhile,  disaster  had  overtaken  the  detachment  at  ElHamet. 
The  men  composing  it  had  been  divided  into  three  different  posts, 
and  upon  these  descended  a  great  force  of  the  enemy,  chiefly 
Albanians,  led  by  Turkish  oificers.  The  British  altogether  did 
not  number  more  than  600,  including  a  few  dragoons,  and 
8-pounder  guns.  The  first  of  the  three  posts  attacked  was  that 
commanded  by  Captain  Tarleton,  and  chiefly  composed  of  the 
light  company  of  the  35th  Eegiment,  which  had  greatly  distin- 
guished itself  at  the  brilliant  victory  of  Maida  in  the  preceding 
year.  This  detachment  defended  its  post  with  the  greatest 
bravery,  till  the  ammunition  was  exhausted,  the  ofi&cers  all 
^Ued,  with  one  exception,  and  most  of  the  men.  The  few  that 
remained  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Macleod  endeavoured  to  retreat  in  square 
with  the  remainder  of  his  force,  but  swarms  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  and  infantry  attacked,  causing  many  casualties.  Colonel 
Macleod  was  one  of  the  first  killed,  and  the  command  devolved 
upon  Captain  Macalister  of  the  85th,  who  has  thus  described  the 
termination  of  this  disastrous  affair : — 

A  portion  of  the  last  square  at  El  Hamet  consisted  of  several  com- 
panies of  De  Eoll*s  Regiment,  principally  Germans.  I  frequently  con- 
sulted their  officers  about  retreating,  the  enemy  being  fifteen  to  one 
in  an  open  field,  and  the  square  having  but  a  scanty  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, provided  neither  the  wounded  nor  guns  were  left  behind. 
Perceiving,  however,  that  preparations  were  being  made  by  them  for 
a  retrograde  movement,  leaving  it  entirely  to  me  to  deal  with  the  dis> 
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abled  officers  and  Boldiers,  some  sixty  or  seventy  in  number,  as  best 
Z  could,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  remove  them,  and  also  that  the 
proceedings  in  De  Boll's  regiment  had  already  caused  some  little 
unsteadiness  amongst  my  own  men  and  the  78th,  who  formed  the  two 
sides  of  the  square  nearest  the  enemy,  who  were  on  the  point  of 
attacking  them  in  force,  I  put  the  question  to  them  whether  they 
would  retreat,  and  was  informed  by  the  non-commissioned  officers 
that  the  men  would  sooner  fight  it  out  than  abandon  their  wounded 
comrades,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add  that  the  soldiers  and  greater 
part  of  De  Boll's  Begiment  immediately  cheered,  and  expressed  a 
determination  to  follow  their  example.  Previous  to  this  the  enemy 
had  given  no  quarter,  one  smaller  square  on  our  right  had  been  pene- 
trated and  sabred  to  a  man,  within  400  yards  of  the  spot  where  we 
stood.  After  distributing  among  the  men  the  last  barrel  of  ammu- 
nition we  had  in  oiu:  possession,  and  desiring  them,  when  they  had 
expended  it,  to  prepare  for  a  close  contest,  I  was  struck  on  the  eye 
by  a  spent  musket  ball,  and  for  a  few  minutes  stunned,  and  on  my 
recovery  found  the  enemy  in  the  square,  engaged  in  a  fierce  contest 
with  about  a  dozen  soldiers  of  the  B5th  and  78th  Begiments,  who  had 
obstinately  refused  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  who  were  eventually 
slain." 

On  Captain  Macalister  ordering  one  to  deliver  up  his  arms,  he 
replied  with  an  oath  that  the  captain  had  been  telling  him  all 
the  morning  to  die  with  arms  in  his  hands,  and  having 
thrust  his  bayonet  into  a  Turk,  he  was  cut  down,  and  died 
accordingly. 

Gagtain  Macalister  and  the  other  prisoners  were  confined  for 
a  time  in  a  building  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  Captain 
Trimen  relates  that  they  endured  the  horror  of  seeing  the  heads 
cut  from  their  comrades  who  had  fallen.  These  were  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  boats  and  covered  with  straw,  and  upon  them  the 
survivors  had  to  rest,  while  they  were  conveyed  to  Cairo.  On 
their  arrival  at  that  city,  the  heads  were  placed  on  pikes,  and 
were  born  in  procession  throughout  the  city,  followed  by  the 
prisoners.  These  suflfered  imprisonment  till  September,  when 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  effected. 

General  Fraser  now  found  himself  at  Alexandria  with  only 
4,000  troops  to  defend  a  very  extensive  line  of  ruined  or  imper- 
fected  fortifications.  He  had,  however,  become  aware  that  he 
need  be  under  no  apprehensions  with  regard  to  provisions,  for 
the  city  was  amply  supplied,  and  no  necessity  had  existed  for 
the  attack  upon  Rosetta.  A  reinforcement  of  2,000  British 
arrived  from  Sicily ;  but  Mehemet  Ali  now  made  overtures  for  an 
undisturbed  evacuation  of  the  country. 

In  September  1807  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
Alexandria,  and  the  city  restored  to  the  Pacha,  in  conformity 
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with  a  treatji  negotiated  by  Sir  Arthur  Paget  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

After  the  lapse  of  seventy-five  years,  the  85th  Royal  Sussex 
Eegiment,  which  performed  so  prominent  a  part  in  this  cam- 
paign, has  again  been  ordered  to  serve  against  the  Moslem  in 
Egypt.  The  gallantry  and  steadiness  of  this  regiment  and  of 
the  other  troops,  seems  in  this  ill-conceived  campaign  to  have 
reflected  the  highest  honour  upon  the  British  character.  The 
conduct  of  the  field  officers  seems  to  have  been  more  distin- 
guished for  courage  and  zeal  than  discretion  or  tactical  skill,  but 
the  insufficiency  of  the  force  employed  was  undoubtedly  the 
reason  of  the  failure. 

General  Fraser,  in  his  despatch  dated  from  the  Camp, 
Eastern  Heights,  Alexandria,  April  25,  writes: — ** Every  step 
which  a  sense  of  duty  could  dictate  was  taken  in  order  to  secure 
the  {)ost  at  El  Hamet.  That  our  unfortunate  comrades  did  their 
duty — that  all  was  lost  save  honour  when  they  surrendered — 
must  not  be  doubted." 

The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  war  is  given  as — 
1  major-general,  4  officers,  and  187  non-commissioned  officers 
and  rank  and  file  killed ;  1  brigadier-general,  25  officers,  and 
424  non-commissioned  officers  and  rank  and  file  wounded; 
besides  34  officers  and  778  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
reported  as  missing  after  the  affair  of  El  Hamet,  of  which  25 
officers  and  518  of  the  ranks  had  become  prisoners. 
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{Continued  from  page  471.) 
We  have  now  to  consider  the  formidable  list  of  vessels  which 
are  at  the  present  moment  being  built  or  fitted  out  in  French 
dockyards.  These  vessels  are  twenty*  in  number,  and  the  names 
and  principal  data  of  sixteen  of  them  are  contained  in  the 
following  table : — 


Name. 

DiB- 
place- 
ment. 

Indi- 
cated 
horae- 
power. 

Speed. 

Coal 
resenre. 

Armour 
round 

Armunent. 

Tons. 

Knots. 

Tons. 

Inches. 

Guns. 

AmiraJBaiidu] 

11,160 

8,500 

16 

Not 
known 

16J 

Three  100-ton  &  twelve 
2J-ton. 

Formidable   . 

}) 

)} 

»f 

99 

99 

Ditto. 

Magenta 

9,864 

Not 

Not 

99 

About 

Three  48-ton  &  fifteen 

known 

known 

14i 

2i-ton. 

Hoche 

>f 

99 

)f 

99 

99 

Ditto. 

Maroeau 

» 

}f 

19 

91 

19 

Ditto. 

Neptune 

9) 

>» 

>l 

»» 

» 

Ditto. 

Devastation  . 

9,480 

6,400 

Ui 

600 

11} 

Four  48-ton,  two  20}-ton, 
&  eight  2^-ton. 

Foudroyant  . 

» 

n 

9« 

9> 

99 

Ditto. 

Duguesolin    . 

5,800 

4,000t 

14 

400 

8 

Four  14-ton,  one  7f -ton, 
&  six  2^-ton. 

Vauban 

n 

n 

99 

99 

99 

Ditto. 

Bayard 

6,890 

8,200 

14  to 
14-6 

About 
400 

8S.F. 

Four  14-ton,  one  TJ-ton, 
&  six  2^ton. 

Tnrenne 

„ 

,} 

99 

99 

99 

Ditto. 

Caiman 

7,200 

4,800t 

Uto 
14J 

91 

600 

18  Steel 

Two  72-ton  A  four  4-inoh. 

Indomptable  • 

f» 

») 

>} 

f> 

Ditto. 

Bequin 

»> 

»> 

»> 

99 

19 

Ditto. 

Terrible 

»> 

f» 

M 

»t 

91 

Ditto. 

*  This  includes  the  four  vessels  for  which  provision  has  been  made  in  this 
year's  estimates. 

t  With  forced  draught. 

X  Or  6,000  with  forced  draught.  C^  f^r^n\o 
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Of  these  ships,  the  two  first  on  the  list  will  in  every  respect 
be  equal  to  our  Inflexible^  and  will  certainly  be  superior  in  tha 
possession  of  an  all-round  protected  water-line.  If,  as  is  under- 
stood, the  two  new  first-rates  laid  down  this  year  are  of  tha 
same  type,  the  French  navy  will  in  1886  possess  five  vessels  fit 
to  be  ranked  with  the  Inflexible.  The  four  new  ships  of  tha 
Hoche  class  will  be  of  the  same  type  as  the  first  two,  but  smaller. 
They  will  certainly  be  equal  to  our  Collingwood  type.  Tha 
Duguesclin  and  Vauban  will  also  belong  to  the  same  type,  though 
much  smaller.  There  are  no  vessels  in  the  English  Navy  with 
which  these  can  be  compared.  The  Bayard  and  Turenne  are  of 
a  similar  type  to  the  Dugmsclin,  but  are  a  trifle  larger  and  are 
built  of  wood.  The  Caiman,  IndowptdbUy  and  Requiuy  are  of 
the  same  class  as  the  nearly-finished  Terrible;  they  are  un- 
masted  turret-ships,  and  carry  each  two  huge  guns  in  turrets, 
and  must,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  their  steel  armour 
and  the  power  of  their  armament,  be  accounted  most  formid- 
able vessels.  The  Devastation  and  Foudroyant  are  vast  improve- 
ments on  the  Redoutable,  which  has  been  already  described. 
They  are  more  heavily  armed  and  armoured  than  any  central 
battery  ships  in  our  Navy. 

The  following  table  presents  at  a  glance  the  relative  states  of 
the  two  Navies  in  the  beginning  of  1886 : — 

English.  French. 

Sea-going  ironclads  ready — 

Obsolete  .  .  11  18 

Non-obsolete         .  .  19  12 

Sea-going  ironclads  requiring  repair — 

Obsolete  .  .  8  — 

Non-obsolete         .  .  4  — 

Sea-going  ironclads  in  course  of 

construction  .  .  11  20 

Coast-defence  vessels — 

Obsolete  .  .  6  5 

Non-obsolete         .  .  5  6 

Total      .  .  69  61 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  French  fleet  will  ba 
absolutely  more  numerous  than  our  own  in  four  years'  time. 
Its  best  dozen  ships  will  upon  the  whole  be  superior  in  every 
essential  to  the  corresponding  number  in  our  own  Navy  ;  whila 
if  we  consider  that  the  French  keep  their  vessels  in  constant 
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repair,  and  have  only  one  ironclad  on  distant  stations,  while 
we  have  seven  needing  repair  and  six  on  distant  stations, 
there  will  remain,  as  a  net  result,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  con- 
centrate in  home  waters  and  in  the  Mediterranean  forty-six 
vessels  to  oppose  about  sixty  belonging  to  France.  This  is  the 
state  of  things  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  viewed  with  such  compla- 
cency in  April  last,  that  he  informed  Parliament  "  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country  to  ask  for  any  special 
grant  of  money  for  iron  ship  building,  unless  the  French 
^Ldmiralty,  having  completed  its  programme  of  1872,  and 
replaced  its  obsolete  sliips,  should  then  go  on  building  as  fast  a« 
ever."  In  other  words,  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  prepared  to  recom- 
mend that  the  English  home  and  Mediterranean  fleet  shall  b« 
maintained  permanently  at  four-fifths  of  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  French  fleet.  Alternatively  he  was  not  aware,  when  he 
■poke,  of  their  relative  disparities. 

In  the  French  chamber  the  Naval  Estimates  are  referred  to  a 
committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  into  and  report  to  the 
House  on  the  proposals  of  the  Minister.  To  show  how  differently 
this  committee  regards  its  duty  to  the  country,  as  compared 
with  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  of  our  own  House  of 
Commons,  we  may  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  report 
of  the  French  Committee  on  Naval  Estimates  in  the  year 
1878*  :— 

**  In  1857  the  price  of  an  ironclad  ship  was  £850,000.  The  average 
cost  in  1871  was  £820,000.  At  the  present  day  it  may  be  set  at 
£560,000,  and  we  shall  shortly  see  an  expenditure  of  not  less  than 
£800,000  on  individual  ships.  The  armour  of  1857  was  six  inches  in 
thickness.  In  1871  we  had  9-inch  plating.  The  armour  of  the  pre- 
sent day  varies  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches,  twenty -two  inches, 
and  twenty-four  inches  in  thickness." 

"Is  is  not  desirable  to  arrest  a  movement  which  is  leading  us  to 
such  enormous  expenditure  for  a  single  fighting  ship  ?  " 

**  Your  Commission,  Gentlemen,  without  expressing  an  opinion  on 
this  grave  question,  considers  it  to  be  its  duty  in  the  interests  of 
public  economy,  to  bring  it  prominently  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Minister  of  Marine.  They  know  that  France  must  not  allow 
herself  to  fall  behind  in  the  race  with  other  nations,  and  the  votes 
which  they  propose  to  accord  to  the  Ministry  are  a  testimony  of  their 
patriotism." 

This  last  sentence  is  the  key-note  of  the  French  policy  in  such 
matters.  However  desirable  they  may  have  felt  it  to  have  been  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  purse,  that  this  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  fighting  ship  should  be  arrested,  no  such  considera- 

*  The  Brituh  Navy.    By  Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  K.Q^|^2ed^9Ciii-  P- 1^^. 
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tion  was  allowed  to  have  any  weight  in  their  decisions,  but 
instead,  they  were  mainly  determined  by  what  their  neighbomrs 
were  doing,  and  it  is  a  curious  commentary  on  our  own  inactivity 
that  the  neighbour  whose  doings  stimulated  French  constructors 
to  produce  the  Formidable  and  the  Amiral  Bavdin,  was  not  Eng- 
land, the  so-called  greatest  naval  power  in  the  world,  but  little 
Italy,  which  till  lately  has  not  been  known  as  a  naval  power  at  all. 

The  fact  that  the  French  are  building  such  heavily  armed  and 
armoured  vessels,  while  we  in  this  country,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary fatuity,  have,  since  the  launch  of  the  Inflexible,  been 
occupied  solely  with  second-rate  ships,  greatly  increases  the 
alarm  which  will  be  caused  by  a  knowledge  of  the  mere  numerical 
disparity  of  our  fleet.  If  any  deduction  may  be  safely  drawn 
from  the  naval  engagements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
twenty  years  in  North  and  South  America,  it  is  that  a  really 
powerful  ironclad  is  capable  of  annihilating  every  weaker  vessel 
that  comes  in  her  way.  This  has  been  proved  on  the  Mississippi, 
at  Mobille,  and  off  the  Peruvian  coast.  We  may  hence  surmise 
that  the  five  largest  vessels  of  the  French  navy  will,  if  once 
they  can  dispose  of  the  Inflexible,  be  more  than  a  match  for  the 
^hole  of  the  rest  of  our  ironclad  fleet,  and  will  be  able  either  to 
destroy  it  or  to  shut  it  up  in  our  fortified  ports.  The  greater  speed 
of  the  French  vessels  will  enable  them  to  fight  as  they  like,  and 
will  render  them  safe  against  ramming  when  assailed  by  more  than 
one  antagonist,  and  in  addition  to  this  advantage,  they  will  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  better  protection  and  of  a  more  powerful  armament. 

As  an  example  of  the  relative  powers  of  first-class  ironclads, 
and  of  the  type  of  vessel  which  we  are  now  preparing  in  this 
country,  the  following  comparison,  made  by  Signor  Brin, 
between  the  Inflexible  and  the  Ajax  type,  will  prove  both  inte- 
resting and  instructive : — 

Inflexible.  Ajax. 

Displacement     .         .  11,600  tons        ...      8,640  tons. 

Armour  at  water-line .         24  inches   ...  18     „ 

,,  turrets       .         17      „        ...  16     ,, 

Number  of  guns  .  4  ...  4 

Weight  of  each  gun    .         80  tons       ...  38  tons. 

Weight  of  projectile    .     1,703  lbs.         ...         818  lbs. 

Muzzle  energy  of  pro- 
jectile   .        .        .  29,663  foot  tons       11,357  foot  tons. 

Energy  per    inch  of 
shot's  circumference       591        „       ...         289     „ 

Penetrating  power     .  28  inches  of  armour       17  inches. 

Speed        .        .        .14  knots  ^.  .^^^  13  knot^[^ 
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It  may  well  be  asked  what  is  the  use  of  building  such  vessels 
when  the  type  of  war-ship  with  which  they  will  be  confronted 
will  be  more  powerful  even  than  the  Inflexible.  The  Ajax  and 
the  Agamemnon  will  neither  be  able  to  engage  or  to  run  away^ 
from  the  first-class  French  ironclads,  and  the  Edinburgh  and 
Colo88tL$  will  not  be  much  better  off.  There  are  only  four  ships 
now  building  for  our  navy  which  will  be  able  to  show  fight- 
against  eight  vessels  under  construction  in  France,  carrying^ 
guns  of  from  72  to  100  tons  weight,  and  having  speeds  of  from 
fourteen  and  a  half  to  fifteen  knots.  These  four  are  the  vessels 
of  the  CoUingwood  type,  and  even  they  will  carry  lighter  guns- 
aod  thinner  armour  than  the  French  vessels. 

Any  advantage  which  the  weaker  English  ships  will  possess 
will  be  due  to  the  qualities  of  their  officers  and  crews,  and  if 
recent  experiences  prove  anything,  they  demonstrate  that  th» 
stuff  of  which  our  sailors  are  made  has  not  deteriorated.  On  th& 
other  hand,  it  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  future  sea* 
fights,  in  these  days  of  steam  propulsion,  will  not,  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  depend  on  the  personal  qualities 
of  the  crews.  Steam  engines  have  no  personal  qualities,  and  are 
as  likely  to  do  their  work  well  for  French  as  for  English  masters* 
Guns  are  worked  and  loaded  by  machinery,  and  consequently  the 
enormous  advantages  which  Nelson's  seamen-gunners  possessed 
over  their  adversaries  will  be  gone ;  besides,  if  this  were  not  so, 
it  would  surely  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  our  brave  sailors  to 
handicap  them  in  the  struggle,  because  of  the  excellent  qualities 
which  they  are  known  to  possess. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  from  many  points  of  view  vessels 
of  from  7,000  to  9,000  tons  displacement  are  greatly  preferable 
to  larger  ships.  They  are  perfectly  well  qualified  to  undertake 
most  of  the  duties  of  men-of-war,  and  each  such  vessel  repre- 
sents a  considerably  smaller  pecuniary  risk  than  an  Inflexible  or 
a  Dreadnought.  They  have,  however,  one  fatal  defect  when  con- 
sidered as  the  first  line  of  our  national  defence,  and  that  is, 
that  they  are  a  temptation  to  foreign  Powers  to  produce  more 
powerful  vessels.  Nearly  all  naval  constructors  of  eminence 
are  agreed  upon  the  immense  superiority  of  large  ships,  con- 
sidered as  fighting  machines,  over  smaller  vessels ;  provided,  of 
course,  that  full  advantage  be  taken  of  the  opportunities  which 
increased  displacement  gives.  The  opinions  to  the  contrary 
come  for  the  most  part  from  a  class  of  naval  critic  who,  being 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  naval  architecture,  looks  only  to 
the  ideal  qualities  which  he  would  wish  to  find  in  his  ship,  with- 
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out  in  the  least  considering  whether  or  no  they  are  physically 
possible  of  attainment.  We  not  unfrequently  hear  the  demand 
that  an  ironclad  should  be  short  and  handy,  of  limited  draught, 
80  as  to  be  able  to  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  to  fight 
in  shoal  waters,  of  immense  speed,  and  with  coal  capacity  to  go 
anywhere.  In  addition  to  this  modest  list  of  requirements,  we 
are  told  that  the  ideal  ship  should  have  the  most  efficient  pro- 
tection and  the  most  powerful  armour  that  can  be  devised. 
Such  a  list  of  qualities  could  only  be  attained  if  the  sea  were 
made  of  quicksilver  instead  of  water,  for  in  that  case  only  could 
the  necessary  weights  be  supported  on  limited  dimensions.  We 
have  quoted  Signor  Brin  as  to  the  superiority  of  large  ships, 
we  have  seen  that  the  French  constructors  practically  endorse 
his  views,  and  it  may  now  be  as  well  to  quote  the  opinion 
of  the  talented  chief  of  the  Construction  Department  of  our 
own  Admiralty,  Mr.  Bamaby,  who  thus  expressed  himself  in  a 
recent  speech : — 

"I  say  boldly  this,  that  if  you  give  me  10,000  tons  with 
which  to  make  a  fighting-ship,  for  every  100  tons  you  give  me 
besides  I  can  make  you  a  better  ship.  You  can  go  on  as  far  as 
you  like,  I  do  not  know  where  I  should  stop.  As  you  increase 
the  size  of  the  ship,  you  increase  her  resistance  to  being  sunk, 
you  increase  her  speed.  You  could  increase  her  armour,  her 
guns,  and  every  single  element  of  offensive  and  defensive  power 
as  you  increase  her  size  ;  the  only  limits  are  the  limits  of  enter- 
ing your  ports,  harbours,  and  docks,  and  the  draught  of  water. 
Those  are  the  limitations.  Outside  those,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
objection  to  large  ships,  unless  you  take  the  question  of  cost,  is 
a  wrong  one." 

The  objections  which  are  usually  taken  to  the  cost  are  two- 
fold. Firstly,  we  are  told  that  we  cannot  afford  to  build  such 
large  ships ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  unwise,  considering  the 
chances  to  which  war- ships  are  exposed,  to  put  so  many  eggs 
into  one  basket.  The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  perfectly  certain 
that  all  the  eggs  put  into  the  two  smaller  baskets  will  be  broken 
whenever  a  conflict  takes  place  between  these  smaller  vessels 
and  really  first-class  ironclads.  Where,  then,  is  the  economy 
of  building  them?  If  we  cannot  afford  to  build  costly  and 
efficient  vessels,  much  less  can  we  afford  to  build  them  cheap 
and  inefficient. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  comparison  between  the 
two  fleets  which  has  been  here  set  forth  would,  were  it  univers- 
ally known,  render  it  impossible  for  any  First  Lord  oij-Secretary 
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of  the  Admiralty,  no  matter  how  skilled  he  might  be  as  an 
exponent  of  optimism,  to  delude  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country  at  large  into  a  sense  of  fancied  security.  It  must, 
unfortunately,  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Trevelyan's  speech  in  reply 
to  Lord  Henry  Lennox's  motion  last  April  did  produce  this 
effect.  Trifling  inaccuracies  in  Lord  Henry's  speech — inaccu- 
racies which  did  not  in  the  least  affect  his  main  argument — 
were  seized  upon,  and,  with  considerable  skill,  made  such  use 
of  that  a  general  slur  of  unfairness  was  cast  over  his  whole 
statement,  and  under  the  cover  of  the  impression  thus  created 
the  Government  escaped  without  even  replying  to  the  more 
important  charges.  Instead  of  addressing  themselves  to  the 
task  of  proving  that  the  state  of  our  Navy  in  1886  would  bear 
comparison  with  the  condition  of  the  French  fleet,  the  Govern- 
ment triumphantly  demonstrated  that  at  the  present  moment 
we  were  the  superior  Power  at  sea,  a  fact  which  no  one  had 
disputed.  Certain  warm,  but  ignorant,  supporters  of  the 
Government  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  while  every  credit 
has  been  given  to  the  French  Government  for  the  work  which 
was  to  be  urged  forward  between  the  present  time  and  the  epoch 
named  above,  no  allowance  had  been  made  for  the  new  work 
which  our  own  Admiralty  intended  to  do  during  the  same  period. 
This  statement  is  perfectly  fallacious;  the  French  have  only 
been  credited  with  the  work  actually  in  hand,  or  ordered  to  be 
commenced  within  the  present  financial  year.  Our  own  Admir- 
alty have  similarly  been  credited  with  the  ships  now  in  process 
of  construction,  or  intended  to  be  commenced  forthwith.  Thus, 
for  instance,  account  has  been  taken  of  the  Admiral  Benbow, 
though  at  the  time  the  debate  on  the  estimates  took  place  not 
only  had  she  not  been  commenced,  but  the  very  firm  which  was 
to  build  her  had  not  been  selected.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  take  account  of  ships  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  commenced 
next  year,  or  the  year  after.  The  ship-building  policies  of  the 
two  countries  in  the  future  are  mere  matters  of  conjecture,  and 
in  no  case  will  it  be  possible  for  any  vessel  not  commenced  within 
the  present  financial  year  to  figure  in  the  active  lists  of  either 
country  in  the  beginning  of  1886. 

It  is  not  intended  in  the  present  notice  to  go  beyond  the 
question  of  the  first  line  of  defence,  viz.  the  ironclad  fleets  of 
the  two  countries.  Behind  this  there  is  the  large  and  vitally 
important  subject  of  the  cruising  fleet,  on  which  will  mainly 
devolve  the  protection  of  our  commerce  in  time  of  war,  and  also 
the  question  of  the  subsidiary  fleet,  including  all  such  appliances 
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as  heavily  armed  gan-vessels,  torpedo-boats,  &c.  The  question 
of  cruisers  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  demand  an  article  to 
itself,  for  it  involves  not  only  the  Eoyal  Navy  but  also  the  readi- 
ness of  the  merchant  navy  to  participate  in  the  work  of  its 
own  preservation.  Thanks  to  the  good  organisation  of  the 
Admiralty  in  this  respect,  and  to  the  public  spirit  and  prudence 
of  many  of  our  large  shipowners,  there  are  now  on  the  lists 
numerous  merchant  steamers  of  great  speed,  capable  of  being 
quickly  converted  into  very  formidable  cruisers,  and  others  are 
being  added  from  time  to  time.  The  vessels  which  will  constitute 
this  cruising  fleet  all  comply  with  certain  requirements  laid 
down  by  the  Admiralty,  and  they  will,  if  the  organisation  be 
maintained  and  improved,  and  if  care  be  also  taken  to  keep  the 
necessary  guns  and  men  ready,  form  an  auxiliary  to  the  royal 
cruisers  of  which  the  value  and  importance  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  possibility  of  the  Russians  or  any  other  nation 
again  producing  a  scare  by  the  threat  to  fit  out  armed  cruisers 
is  probably  at  end  for  ever,  or  at  least  so  far  as  this  generation 
is  concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  anxiety  which  must  be  caused  by  the 
numerical  weakness  of  the  fleet,  and  the  character  of  many  of 
the  individual  ships,  the  condition  of  its  armament  is  calculated 
to  cause  the  gravest  uneasiness.  It  is  now  three  years  since 
Erupp  demonstrated  by  his  famous  experiments  at  Meppen,  that 
the  type  of  rifled  guns  then  universal  in  all  European  states 
was  obsolete,  compared  with  the  new  weapons  which  he  had 
produced.  At  the  same  time  our  own  countryman.  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  showed  that  he  could  turn  out  equally  powerful 
guns  of  the  new  type.  The  subject  has  been  earnestly  and 
repeatedly  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  Government  ever 
since,  but  for  all  that  there  is  not  at  the  present  moment  an 
ironclad  in  commission  armed  with  these  new  weapons,  and,  as 
far  as  can  be  foreseen,  only  one  ship  will  be  re-armed  before  the 
end  of  the  financial  year.  The  Admiralty  is  doubtless  largely 
dependent  on  the  War  Office  and  Woolwich  for  its  supply  of 
ordnance,  and  Woolwich,  which  never  anticipates  progress, 
moves  but  slowly  in  the  wake  of  others.  But  if  Woolwich 
cannot  supply  the  needs  of  the  navy,  the  Admiralty  ought,  at 
least,  to  be  free  to  purchase  their  guns  in  the  open  market.  We 
ventiure  to  state  that  had  the  Admiralty  been  free  to  deal  with 
the  great  private  gun-makers,  three  years  would  not  have  elapsed 
l)efore  a  beginning  had  been  made  with  the  re-arming  of  the 
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Not  only  can  many  of  our  earlier  ironclads  be  vastly  improved 
offensively  by  the  substitution  of  new  guns  for  their  old  weapons, 
but  their  defensive  powers  could  be  most  substantially  increased 
by  the  use  of  steel-faced,  in  lieu  of  the  existing  iron  armour- 
plates.  Moreover,  at  least  two  of  them  could  be  converted  into 
first-class  cruisers  by  exchanging  their  old  engines  for  others  of 
the  modern  type.  The  project  has  been  often  mooted.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  the  conversion  could  be  made,  and  made  most 
effectually,  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  building  two  new 
cruisers,  but  for  some  reason  unknown  to  outsiders  the  work  has 
never  been  put  in  hand. 

It  may  freely  be  acknowledged  that  the  work  of  placing  onr 
Navy  on  the  footing  we  should  like  to  see  it  would,  since  matters 
have  been  allowed  to  drift  so  long,  cost  a  very  considerable  sum 
of  money.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  sound  financial 
reason  why  the  expense  of  a  rapid  increase  of  the  fieet,  and  of  a 
wholesale  re-armament,  should  be  defrayed  exclusively  out  of 
the  revenue  of  the  years  during  which  the  work  was  being 
caiTied  out.  An  iron  ship  when  built,  will  last  for  twenty-five 
years  and  be  serviceable  even  then,  and  the  cost  of  construction 
might,  with  great  advantage,  be  defrayed  by  a  special  loan, 
repayable  by  instalments  spread  over  a  limited  number  of  years. 
Much  could  be  done  if  the  Navy  estimates  were  restored  to  the 
figure  at  which  they  stood  before  the  last  decade.  At  any  rate, 
cost  what  it  may,  our  rulers  must  soon  make  up  their  minds  to 
undertake  the  work,  and  to  find  the  financial  means,  or  else 
incur  a  heavy  responsibility  towards  the  empire,  with  the 
maintenance  of  which  they  are  entrusted. 

To  some  readers  of  these  remarks  it  may  appear  strange  and 
to  others  altogether  incredible,  that  a  great  department  of 
Government  should  systematically  evade  its  clear  duty,  and 
should  impair  the  strength  and  security  of  the  State  on  any 
grounds  whatever.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  all  who  are  of 
this  opinion  that  already  three  times  within  the  present  century 
the  Admiralty  has  sacrificed  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  country. 
On  each  of  the  three  occasions  a  panic  followed,  and  a  period  of 
great  activity  in  reconstruction,  and  on  one  of  the  occasions, 
when  Nelson  had  only  been  dead  for  a  few  years,  the  national 
humiliation  was  extreme.  We  allude  to  the  years  1812,  1862, 
and  1861.  In  1812,  during  the  war  with  the  United  States, 
we  suffered  three  severe  defeats  in  naval  duels,  because  our 
Admiralty  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  United  States  Govern* 
ment  in  building  fast  and  heavily  armed  frigates^  In  those 
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days  the  United  States  inaugurated  a  policy,  which  the  Italians 
have  since  imitated,  of  concentrating  their  fighting  strength  in 
a  few  vessels  of  unexampled  power.  They  put  many  eggs  into 
few  baskets  with  the  most  excellent  results.  In  1851  we  found 
that  Prance  had  been  beforehand  with  us  in  the  introduction  of 
screw  line-of-battle  ships,  and  in  1861  it  was  proved  by  the 
late  Lord  Hampton,  then  Sir  John  Pakington,  that  the  French 
possessed  twenty-four  armoured  ships  against  six  belonging  to 
this  country.  The  sensation  created  by  his  statement,  and  the 
period  of  activity  in  construction  which  followed,  will  not  easily 
be  forgotten. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  time  is  now  rapidly  approaching  for  a 
renewed  outbreak  of  these  periodical  panics.  It  is  in  the  hope 
of  calling  early  attention  to  so  important  a  subject,  and  of 
inducing  the  authorities  to  take  the  inevitable  work  in  hand 
betimes,  so  that  they  may  set  about  it  with  the  greater  care  and 
deliberation,  that  this  comparison  has  been  drawn  up  between 
the  fleets  of  two  great  powers,  whose  interests  have  seldom  been 
identical  in  the  past,  and  are  not  very  likely  to  be  so  in  the 
future. 
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At  the  present  time  the  means  for  preserving  life  happily  occu- 
pies, in  one  form  or  another,  almost  equal  attention  with 
destructive  inventions,  and  out  of  the  recent  exhibition  of  life- 
saving  appliances  held  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  has  accrued 
a  very  bright  example  of  pluck  and  endurance  on  the  part  of 
two  representatives  of  our  sister  services. 

The  St.  John's  Ambulance  Society,  the  Koyal  Humane 
Society,  the  Fire  Brigade  Association,  the  Life-boat  Institution, 
and  other  organisations,  have  done  much  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  conteracting  the  evils  en  train  with  science  and  civilisation ; 
and  the  value  of  the  expedition  lately  so  successfully  accom- 
plished in  public  behoof  by  Captain  Harvey,  E.N.,  and  Captain 
Whalley  Nicholson  (late  82nd  Foot),  with  a  crew  of  four  men» 
cannot  be  too  highly  recognised. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  complement  of  boats  caor- 
ried  under  Board  of  Trade  regulations  by  British  sea-going 
vessels,  is  in  relation  to  the  ship's  tonnage  rather  than,  as  else- 
where, to  the  number  of  human  beings  on  board  such  vessels ; 
and,  as  remarked  by  Captain  Bedford  Pim,  E.N.  (of  Arctio 
renown),  when  reading  the  Eev.  Mr.  Berthon's  paper,  at  South- 
ampton, to  the  British  Association : — 

With  the  rapid  extension  of  steam  navigation  it  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  that  the  risks  run  by  their  passengers  and  crews, 
owing  to  the  paucity  of  boat  accommodation,  are  constantly  on  the 
increase,  and  it  is  notorious  that  in  the  best  and  finest  steamers  there 
is  not  room  in  their  boats,  in  case  of  disaster,  for  one  half  of  the 
human  beings  on  board.  Many  ingenious  contrivances  are  put  for- 
ward in  the  shape  of  rafts,  buoys,  floating  mattresses,  &c.,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  deficiency,  and  it  is  admitted  that  on  some  occasions 
such  things  may  be  usefol.  But  should  it  be  necessary  to  leave  the 
ship  in  mid-ocean,  a  raft  would  only  mean  protracted  misery  in  fine 
weather,  and  the  certainty  of  being  washed  off  in  bad  ;  while  as  for 
buoys  and  mattresses,  except  in  the  coldest  seas,  they  would  place 
the  victims  in  the  most  convenient  position  for  the  various  sharks, 
which  always  swarm  round  a  ship  stopping  in  warm  latitudes.   Under 
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these  oiroumstances  the  only  proper  remedy  is  an  abnndanoe  of  good 
and  fast-sailing  life-boats  for  all  hands,  capable  of  carrying,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  people,  provisions  and  water  enough  for  a  long  voyage  ;^- 

so  that  the  severe  test  given  to  one  of  these  collapsible  canvas 
boats  should  go  far  for  it  to  acquire  henceforth  full  confidence 
from  sailors,  soldiers,  and  civilians  alike,  as  a  means  of  saving 
life  at  sea. 

In  the  Marine  Section  at  the  above-named  exhibition,  the 
Bev.  E.  L.  Berthon's  invention,  as  ''life-protecting  and  pre- 
serving," was  adjudged  the  first  prize  of  a  gold  medal  (from  the 
Jurors'  Beport)  ''possessing,  as  it  does,  so  many  points  of  excel- 
lence." The  jurors  on  this  occasion  were  Sir  James  Douglas, 
T.H.,  Captain  Bedford  Pim,  B.N.,  T.H.,  Captain  F.  Harvey, 
B.N.,  James  P.  Hannery,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Edward  Pritchard,  Esq., 
C.E.,  and  Captain  H.  Whalley  Nicholson,  A.B.,  P.B.A.  (late 
82nd  Foot),  whose  discrimination  is  now  fully  verified. 

For  twenty  years  this  invention  of  Mr,  Berthon  has  been  less 
than  more  known ;  but  its  seaworthiness  has  hitherto  been  a 
matter  of  question  among  engineers,  shipowners,  and  practical 
sailors. 

Most  of  our  troopships  are  equipped  with  them,  and  the  navies 
of  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium,  Greece,  and  Sweden  have 
adopted  them,  as  also  Brazil,  and  some  have  found  their  way 
to  South  American  States.  One  was  on  board  the  ill-fated 
Teuton,  though  not  used,  and  went  down  with  that  vessel,  and 
it -is  memorable  that  a  survivor  of  that  disaster  was  a  member 
of  the  crew  of  the  expedition  now  under  notice.  But  the  only 
steamship  companies  using  them  are  the  Union  and  the  South- 
Western  lines. 

Previous  to  this  demonstration  the  merits  of  this  appliance 
had  certainly  not  been  fairly  displayed  under  a  severe  practical 
test,  and  owing  to  the  collapse  of  one  in  Portsmouth  harbour 
(when  over-freighted  with  some  eighty-seven  people) ;  to  in- 
accurate statements,  and  to  indifferent  management,  the  public 
knew  little  about  them. 

The  general  principles  of  the  Berthon  Collapsible  Boat  are  its 
construction  of  canvas,  which  is  oil-painted  to  make  it  water- 
proof; when  out  of  use  the  gunwales  fall  down  and  the 
canvas  sides  fold  compactly  together.  The  canvas  is  in  two 
layers,  with  eight  longitudinal  and  separate  air-tight  compart- 
ments, rendering  the  boat  unsinkable,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  life-boat. 

A  great  advantage  in  its  canvas  formation  is,  that  under  all 
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conditions  of  climate  it  remains  water-tight,  whilst  ordinary 
clinker-built  boats  are  affected  by  frost,  the  snn,  and  the  heat 
evolved  from  steam  and  funnels,  in  proximity  to  which  such 
boats  are  usually  to  be  found  on  board  ship,  often  making  them 
leaky  and,  consequently,  unseaworthy. 

A  marked  point  in  the  longitudinal  air-tight  construction  of 
the  Berthon  boats  is  their  non-liability  to  be  stove  in  under 
process  of  lowering  from,  or  when  alongside,  a  ship  in  a  sea  way 
that,  in  cases  of  emergency,  frequently  happens  to  the  ordinary 
boats  in  use. 

Some  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  Berthon  boats  are  appli- 
cable are,  foremostly,  the  augmentation  of  saving  life  at  sea ; 
secondly,  to  boats  and  pontoons  for  militnry  purposes,  and  their 
adaptation  as  dinghies  for  the  torpedo-boats. 

The  boats  are  built  of  various  sizes,  the  smaller  ones  being 
constructed  in  two  or  more  sections,  khus  facilitating  their 
stowage  and  their  carriage  on  pack-horses  or  mules. 

For  purposes  of  pleasure  and  sport  they  are  built  in  many 
forms  and  dimensions,  and  the  timbers  being  of  Canada  elm  are 
comparatively  indestructible ;  and  the  small  expense  of  new 
skins,  when  considered  necessary,  makes  them  economically 
serviceable  for  a  lifetime. 

For  general  use  the  most  serviceable  would  seem  to  be  found 
in  the  class  used  by  the  late  expedition,  that  was  named 
"  Berthon,"  and  subsequently  characterised  by  the  members  of 
the  crew  as  "  The  Limited  Ocean  Mail,"  which  duty  it  so  faith- 
fully fulfilled. 

The  dimensions  of  this  craft  are:  length,  28  feet;  beam, 
8  feet  6  inches  ;  and  depth,  8  feet ;  with  a  safe  carrying  capacity 
of  twenty  people  ;  its  weight,  without  stores,  is  21  cwt. 

Prior  to  the  distribution  of  the  award  (by  H.E.H.  the  Duke  of 
Teck,  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Egypt),  Captain  F.  Harvey — 
more  familiarly  known  as  "  Torpedo  Harvey  " — made  an  inspec- 
tion of  these  boats  at  the  manufactory  at  Bomsey,  Hants,  and 
having  satisfied  himself  of  their  apparent  merits,  proposed, 
as  a  practical  test,  to  sail  one  of  them  across  the  Atlantic  from 
St.  John's,  provided  it  were  properly  found,  and  a  reliable  crew 
obtained  to  accompany  him.  To  this  manly  offer  a  subsequently- 
adopted  amendment  was  urged  that  the  boat  and  crew  be  dropped 
by  an  outward  bound  vessel  at  from  500  to  600  miles  distance 
from  land,  under  circumstances  of  departure  from  a  foundering 
or  shipwrecked  vessel. 

Equally  with  his  colleagues  of  the  jury  of  awards,  Captain 
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Harvey  foresaw  the  diJBBculty  of  obtaining  a  crew  to  volunteer  for 
such  an  expedition,  which  evidently  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  considerable  risk.  These  diflBculties  were  not  over- 
estimated, since,  although  volunteers  were  many  at  the  outset, 
it  remained  ultimately  for  Captain  Harvey,  with  his  friend  of 
the  sister  service,  Captain  H.  Whalley  Nicholson,  late  82nd 
Foot,  to  complete  and  proceed  on  the  expedition,  with  the 
following  crew  (obtained  only  within  twenty-four  hours  prior  to 
departure),  viz.  Boatswain  John  Paddon  (the  survivor  of  the 
ill-fated  Teuton),  James  Peters,  A.B.,  William  Farley,  A.B.,  and 
William  Turner  (carpenter  from  the  works  at  Romsey). 

At  the  instance  of  Captain  Bedford  Pim,  B.N.,  the  Boyal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company  unhesitatingly  placed,  in  free  grant,  the 
necessary  accommodation  at  the  disposal  of  officers,  crew,  and 
boats. 

The  Essequibo  (Captain  Edey)  sailed  from  Southampton  with 
its  gallant  freight  on  the  11th  August.  The  volunteers  quitted 
that  ship  on  the  14th,  delivered  the  mails  at  the  Scilly  Islands 
on  the  19th,  and  on  the  22nd  arrived  safely  at  Southampton, 
after  an  unprecedented  voyage  of  700  miles  in  their  open 
collapsible  boat. 

The  incidents  of  this  voyage  are  full  of  interest,  but  especially 
so  to  all  sea-going  people,  as  found  in  the  extracts  from  Captain 
Nicholson's  journal,  kept  under  no  ordinary  difficulty  : — 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  log  of  the  collapsible  boat 
expedition  (28  ft.  by  8  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in. ;  21  cwt.) :— The  com- 
plement  of  this  boat's  crew  on  leaving  Southampton,  11th  August 
1882,  was  as  follows : — Captain  F.  Harvey,  R.N.,  Captain  H.  Whalley 
Nicholson,  A.B.  (late  82nd  Foot),  Boatswain  John  Paddon  (one  of 
the  survivors  of  the  Teuton  disaster),  James  Peters,  A.B.,  WiUiam 
Turner,  carpenter  (of  Romsey),  WiUiam  Farley,  A.B.,  started  from 
Southampton  Docks  in  the  B.M.S.S.  Essequibo,  Captain  Edey,  the 
collapsible  boat  stowed  amidships,  partially  folded,  the  intention 
being  to  leave  that  ship  when  on  her  route,  at  a  distance  of  from  400 
to  600  miles  from  the  Land's  End. 

12^^  August,  1882. — Crew  of  the  boat  employed  in  fitting  up  the 
gear  found  uncompleted  by  the  Berthon  Boat  Company. 

Uth  August, — Finding  the  wind  increasing — the  ship  rolling  some- 
what heavily,  and  having  already  reached  400  miles  from  the  Lizards 
— it  was  considered  advisable  to  leave  the  ship.  A  successful  launch 
was  thereupon  accomplished  at  9.50  a.m.,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Essequibo,  as  also  to  the  crew  of  the  boat, 
the  risk  being  much  enhanced  (in  the  opinion  of  sailors)  from  the 
fact  that  this  boat  had  never  been  tried  in  the  water — a  most  unusual 
condition  under  which  to  despatch  any  craft,  especially  upon  so 
hazardous  a  voyage,  and  on  a  special  experiment  upon  which  the 
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practical  valne  of  this  class  of  boat  amongst  others  (not  yet  tried)  so 
much  depended.  10.10  a.m. — Dropped  astern  clear  of  Esseqviho :  this 
ship,  by  previons  arrangement,  stayed  in  the  vicinity  until  it  was 
ascertained  the  boat  intended  to  proceed.  10.45  a.m. — Found  it 
necessary  to  lighten  the  boat,  which  was  effected  by  throwing  over- 
board ballast,  tanks,  &c.  Proceeded  on  course  E.N.E.,  wind  being 
from  W.N.W. ;  lost  sight  of  Esseqiubo.  12  noon. — Heavy  swell,  much 
rain.  One  of  the  crew,  viz.  the  mechanic  from  Bomsey,  shipped  on 
account  of  his  accredited  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  boat, 
caused  some  alarm  from  his  complete  prostration,  it  is  supposed  from 
combined  sea-sickness  and  nervousness ;  other  hands  working  ably. 
4  P.M. — By  this  time  things  shook  into  their  places.  10  p.m. — Wind 
freshened  from  the  N.W.,  accompanied  by  heavy  sea  and  squalls  of 
vrind  and  rain — shipped  much  water  during  night — ^boat  kept  under 
storm  lug. 

15th  August,  4  p.m.— Passed  full-rigged  ship  on  starboard  bow,  the 
weather  being  thick  she  was  hardly  observed  until  close  on  board, 
her  attention  was  attracted  by  Captain  Nicholson  sounding  bugle 
calls  and  Bule  Britannia  on  the  comet,  which  instrument  throughout 
the  voyage  proved  a  most  valuable  substitute  for  the  fog-horn,  which 
had,  through  someone's  neglect,  not  been  provided.  Noon. — ^Weather 
clearing,  the  observation  for  latitude  was  taken,  the  result  of  which 
could  only  be  considered  approximate  on  account  of  the  difficulty  to 
obtain  a  good  horizon.  2  p.m. — Shifted  casks,  &c.,  and  baled  out 
boat,  she  having  shipped  much  water.  Wind  strong  from  W.N.W. 
6.80  P.M. — Crew  feeling  much  chUled,  weather  being  most  trying,  oil 
stove  tried  for  first  time  and  some  hot  chocolate  after  much  patience 
was  served  out,  the  stove  provided  being  most  unsuitable  for  this 
service,  eventually  melting  away.  The  greatest  precautions  being 
necessary  also  lest  the  canvas,  of  which  the  boat  is  constructed, 
might  be  fired.  Strong  wind  W.N.W.,  our  course  N.E.  Midnight. — 
Shipped  heavy  seas.  N.E.  course  continued.  All  very  wet  and 
chilled. 

16ih  August,  4.80  p.m. — Carpenter  Turner  had  now  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  take  his  first  turn  of  watch.  Noon. — ^By  observation  the 
latitude  was  again  approximately  ascertained.  Shoal  of  porpoises 
accompanied  boat  for  some  time,  diving  under  her  bottom  and  all 
round.  Speed  by  log,  7^  knots.  8  p.m. — Obtained  longitude  by 
chronometer  and  found  we  had  made  good  westing.  4  p.m. — Passed 
ship  to  leeward  of  us,  bearing  S.E.  9.80  p.m. — Passed  vessel  stand- 
ing E.S.£j.    Bainy  and  squally.     Still  under  storm  sails. 

17th  August,  7  a.m. — Observed  a  steamer  in  the  distance.  8  a.m. — 
Sighted  a  barque  on  the  port  beam,  made  for  her  to  verify  position. 
Showed  colours  and  called  her  attention  by  bugle.  Barque  hove  to 
for  a  few  minutes ;  but  filled  and  proceeded  on  her  course  before  we 
could  come  up  with  her.  This  extraordinary  behaviour  on  the  part 
of  the  barque  is  inexpUcable.  8.80  a.m. — Proceeded  again  on  our 
course.  Boat's  speed  as  ascertained  by  log  9.6  knots.  Still  under 
storm  sail.  Noon. — ^Latitude  observed  49  deg.  86  m.  Altered  course 
to  E.S.E.,  for  the  Scilly  Isles.  Speed  reduced  to  from  4  to  5  knots. 
8  P.M. — ^Longitude  by  chronometer,  8  deg.  87  m.  W.    This  being  the 
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only  fair  ohance  yet  afforded  of  obtaining  the  longitude,  which  proved 
most  valuable.  Shaped  course  for  St.  Mary's.  8  p.m. — Calm  nearly 
all  night,  swell  on. 

IQth  August. — ^Daylight — flight  winds.  7  a.m. — Observed  a  barque 
bearing  ^.,  made  for  her  and  obtained  bearing  and  distance  from 
the  Lizards,  which  agreed  with  our  own  reckoning,  viz.  80  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Lizards.  Played  Eule  Britannia  and  Auld  Lang 
Syne  on  the  cornet  on  parting  company,  which  was  appreciated  and 
politely  acknowledged  by  the  crew  of  the  barque  San  Jose,  Noon. — 
Wind  shifting  to  the  N.E.,  it  became  judicious  to  make  for  the  Scilly 
Isles,  for  purpose  of  reporting  our  safety  so  far  through  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  8  p.m. — Wind  freshened,  boat  realising  a  speed  of  about  10 
knots.     Sighted  a  steamer. 

19th  August,  0.45— Sighted  St.  Agnes  light.  1.80  a.m.— Sighted 
the  Bishop's  light.  4  a.m. — Bounded  the  Bishop's,  current  being  very 
strong,  almost  a  race.  Channel  was  not  made  until  5  a.m.  5.80 
A.M. — Proceeded  by  the  chart,  through  the  Broad  Sound  to  St.  Mary's. 
The  entrance  by  this  channel  is  diiiicult,  even  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  Islands.  6.80  a.m. — Anchored  off  the  town  of  St.  Mary's. 
The  crew  being  much  fatigued,  the  boat  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
man  from  the  shore  and  the  crew  granted  liberty  for  the  day,  which 
was  probably  turned  into  night.  Foremast  being  insecure  bought 
stay  for  ditto.  6  p.m.-  By  the  advice  of  the  Governor  of  these 
Islands,  Mr.  T.  A.  Dorien  Smith,  the  boat  and  crew  were  shifted  to 
his  Island  of  Tresko,  and  towed  there  by  his  launch,  the  officers 
availing  themselves  of  Mr.  Smith's  kindly  proffered  hospitahty. 
Engaged  a  pilot  (Mr.  Walter  Hicks)  to  be  in  readiness  to  start  next 
day  for  Southampton. 

20th  August, — Wind  blowing  hard  from  S.W.,  barometer  falling 
fast.  8  P.M. — The  Governor  concuiTcd  in  our  decision  to  start  at 
8  P.M.,  although  the  crew,  at  the  instigation  of  the  pilot,  were  dis- 
inclined to  obey  their  sailing  orders  with  that  promptitude  which 
they  had  hitherto  displayed,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  roughness 
of  the  weather  with  a  faUing  barometer  in  an  open  boat.  4  p.m. — 
Passed  the  N.E.  end  of  the  Islands  and  shaped  course  for  the  Lizards. 
8.80  P.M. — Passed  a  steamer,  the  Ebbu  Vale,  of  Cardiff,  who  bore  down 
for  us,  thinking  we  required  assistance.  Blowing  hard  and  heavy 
rain  all  night.     Speed  from  seven  to  nine  knots.     Wind  S.W. 

21st  August,  1.80  a.m. — Abreast  the  Lizards.  9.80  a.m. — Passed 
the  Eddystone.  Wind  strong,  S.  westerly.  Speed  about  7  knots. 
2  P.M.— Passed  the  Start.  11  p.m.— Off  Portland.  11.80  p.m.— Off 
Shambles. 

22nrf  August,  0.80.— Sighted  the  Needles  hght.  Entered  the 
channel  at  8.15  a.m.,  being  thirty-ffve  hours  run  from  the  Scilly 
Islands.     11.80  a.m. — Arrived  at  the  Quay,  Southampton. 

Each  officer  and  man  was  supphed  with  Messrs.  F.  Wentworth  and 
Co.'s  patent  Eredemnon,  a  waterproof  and  cork-lined  jacket,  as  also  a 
life-belt,  which  proved  all  that  could  be  desired,  affording  both 
warmth  and  safety.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  this  invention  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised. 

In  concluding  this  very  brief  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
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collapsible  boat,  it  is  impossible  to  express  too  highly  the  deep  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  for  the  great 
facilities  afforded  by  them  in  every  way  towards  testing  the  efficiency 
of  this  means  of  saving  life,  which  with  its  defects  remedied,  and 
certain  obvious  improvements  made,  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  the 
greatest  use  on  board  ship. 

When  those  engaged  upon  this  hazardous  voyage  reflect  how 
readily  and  kindly  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Mail  undertook  what 
other  companies  could  not  be  induced  even  to  entertain,  they  can  only 
in  returning  their  grateful  thanks,  express  the  hope  that  such  pubhc 
spirit  will  meet  with  a  far  higher  and  better  reward  than  they  can 
well  express. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  gross  oversight  if  the  kindness  and  ever 
thoughtful  consideration  of  Captain  Edey  and  the  officers  of  the 
s.s.  Essiquibo  were  not  warmly  mentioned,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  ever 
be  obliterated  from  the  mmds  of  those  who  on  this  expedition  expe- 
rienced such  friendly  attention. 

Bis  dat  qui  olto  dat 

In  undertaking  this  expedition  Captains  Harvey  and 
Nicholson  voluntarily  fulfilled  a  mission  of  duty  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  with  the  sole  object  of  testing  to  the  utmost  a 
means  of  saving  life  at  sea,  whereby  others  might  acquire  con- 
fidence in  this  invention.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  they  have 
received  scant  thanks,  and  certainly  no  pecuniary  recompense 
for,  or  other  recognition  of  a  service  nobly  rendered.  More  than 
many  who  have  been  decorated  with  the  Order  of  Valour  have 
these  gallant  officers  and  their  comrades  merited  well  of  their 
country.  In  endorsing,  as  we  do,  the  remarks  made  by  a  journal 
more  especially  devoted  to  the  shipbuilding  interest — ^we  allude 
to  Iron — to  the  effect  that — 

**  All  honour  and  thanks  are  due  to  Captains  Harvey  and 
Nicholson  for,  at  least,  giving  an  evidence  that,  whether  it  be 
in  small  or  great  undertakings,  we  have  true  and  brave  men 
amongst  us,  in  either  service,  ready  to  risk  their  lives  that 
others  may  be  saved,"  we  would  fain  demand  for  that  gallant 
feat  some  tangible  notice  from  the  Government  of  the  country. 
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The  Highlands  of  India,  strategically  considered,  with  special 
reference  to  their  colonisation  as  reserve  aribs,  military, 
industrial,  and  sanitary,  with  a  map,  diagrams,  and  illustra- 
tions. By  Major-General  D.  J.  F.  Newall,  E.A.  (retired), 
P.E.G.S.,  Member  of  the  E.U.S.I.  London :  Harrison  &  Sons, 
59  Pall  Mall.     Brannon  &  Sons,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

We  cordially  welcome  a  work  devoted  to  a  subject  which  has 
never  before  been  treated  in  so  comprehensive  a  spirit.  It  em- 
bodies the  life-study  of  a  man  singularly  free  from  political  bias, 
and  who  has  devoted  to  the  subject  the  best  hours  of  a  prolonged 
service  in  India.  It  speaks  but  little  for  the  cliquism  of  succes- 
sive Indian  administrations  when  we  read  the  confession  of  the 
author  that  he  has  never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  slightest 
encouragement  or  assistance  in  his  investigations.  The  circum- 
stance alluded  to  by  General  Newall  simply  proves  that  during 
the  last  forty  years  there  has  not  been  connected  with  the 
Government  of  India  a  single  man  who  has  taken  the  smallest 
interest  in  the  examination,  strategical  or  other,  of  the  vast 
mountain  regions  of  India,  or  in  the  subject  which  would 
naturally  follow  that  examination — colonisation. 

The  fact  that  this  latter  subject  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  first,  that  to  comprehend  it  the  nature  of  the  moun- 
tain regions  should  be  completely  apprehended,  invests  General 
Newall's  book  with  great  importance. 

The  question  of  the  European  colonisation  of  the  mountain 
ranges  has  never  yet  been  seriously  considered.  Like  many 
other  subjects  which  prejudice  repels,  but  which  afterwards  force 
themselves  by  their  intrinsic  merits  on  public  attention,  this 
question  has  been  tabooed.  It  has  never  had  fair  play.  The 
shallow  administrators  who  have  sat  in  the  places  of  statesmen 
have  not  paused  to  consider  that  the  Moghol  and  Turki  races 
who  dispossessed  the  Hindus,  and  who  are  now  known  through- 
out the  country  as  Musulmans,  were  simply  colonists  from  the 
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steppes  of  Central  Asia.  These  men  adopted  in  the  first  instance 
plans  not  very  different  from  those  recommended  by  General 
Newall.  They  planted  military  villages,  and  sketched  out  mili- 
tary circles  in  prominent  parts  of  the  country.  They  formed 
for  a  long  time  the  basis  on  which  the  Mahomedan  power  in 
India  rested ;  and  to  the  very  last  their  descendants  were  the 
men  upon  whom  the  Moghol  relied  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
the  Mahrattas. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  question  is  the  question  of  the 
British  hold  on  India.  Does  that  hold  depend  upon  the  affection 
of  the  people  only  ?  If  so,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
people  is  an  oriental  people,  easily  and  quickly  excited,  lovers  of 
change,  unstable,  and  possessing  no  deep  affection  for  foreigners. 
That  is  a  hold  which  cannot  be  counted  upon  absolutely.  Does 
it  depend,  then,  on  the  army  ?  If  there  were  another  invasion 
from  the  north,  the  whole  energies  of  the  army  would  be 
required  to  repel  that  invasion.  We  should  not  have  a  secure 
base  north  of  Calcutta.  The  ideas  propounded  by  General 
Newall  tend  to  provide  a  force  which  should  supply  the  defects 
arising  from  a  too  rigid  trust  upon  the  affection  of  the  people 
and  on  our  military  power.  In  this  respect  alone,  if  it  were  for 
no  other,  his  book  challenges  attention.  Every  statesman, 
every  man  interested  in  India,  is  bound  to  read  it.  We  can 
assure  those  who  may  feel  impelled  to  follow  our  advice,  that 
they  will  arise  from  the  perusal  with  the  conviction  that  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  problems,  looming  every  year  more  nearly 
before  their  eyes,  namely,  the  principles  upon  which  our  Indian 
Empire  can  be  maintained  ;  the  manner  in  which  England  can 
best  discharge  the  trust  she  has  inherited  ?  The  work  is  fur- 
nished with  a  map,  diagrams,  and  illustrations,  all  of  a  most 
useful  character,  and  is,  in  every  respect,  admirable. 
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